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ORIGINAL    CONTRIBUTIONS. 


BEPORT  OF  A  CASE  OF  TORTICOLLIS. 

BY     PROF.    W.    SHERWOOD. 


Taken  August  24, 1855.  Taken  October  15th,  1855. 

An  interesting  girl,  ten  years  of  age,  who  had  been  deformed  by 
wry-neck  from  infancy,  was  presented  to  me  in  August  last.  The  dis- 
tortion evidently  resulted  from  a  contraction  of  the  right  sterno-cleido- 
mastokleus  muscle.  There  was  also  a  marked  atrophy  of  the  right  side 
of  the  neck  and  face,  the  bones  as  well  as  the  soft  parts  having  failed 
to  attain  a  normal  development.  Efforts  to  sustain  the  head  in  an  erect 
position,  had  caused  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  sternal  extremity  of  the 
clavicle,  it  being  raised  about  half  an  inch  above  the  level  of  its  fellow. 
There  was  a  double  curvature  of  the  spine  in  the  cervical  region,  that 
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is,  a  lateral  one,  with  the  convexity  to  the  left,  and  an  antero-posterior 
one,  with  the  convexity  backward.  There  was  also  a  lateral  curvature  in 
the  dorsal  region — the  convexity  to  the  right.  The  patient's  head  was  of 
course  inclined  to  the  right  shoulder,  the  occiput  "being  drawn  forward 
and  downward,  while  the  chin  was  turned  to  the  left,  and  protruded. 

These  several  distortions  were  accompanied,  as  would  he  anticipated, 
by  considerable  deformity  of  the  thorax,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  the  girl's  health  was  beginning  to  suffer,  from  embarrassment  of 
the  thoracic  viscera.  The  relatives  were  confident  that  the  deformity 
was  increasing,  and  this  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  a  daguerreotype 
likeness  of  the  child,  taken  two  vears  ago, 

In  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  deformity,  the  following  facts  are  "all 
that  could  be  ascertained :  1st.  The  father  of  the  girl  suffered  from 
rickets,  during  his  childhood,  and  had,  as  a  consequence,  a  very  bad 
curvature  of  the  spine,  in  the  dorsal  region.  (Was  there  a  hereditary 
tendency?).  2d.  The  birth  of  the  child  was  a  difficult  one,  the  uterine 
contractions  having  ceased  for  some  time  after  the  head  was  born,  leav- 
ing the  shoulders  in  the  inferior  strait;  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
violence  may  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  child,  in  efforts  to  accomplish 
the  delivery,  though  no  injury  was  discovered.  3d.  On  the  third  day 
the  mother  died,  and  the  infant  was  placed  with  a  wet-nurse,  who,  having 
a  child  of  her  own,  always  nursed  each  on  the  same  side.  4th.  During 
infancy,  this  child  being  very  "  fat,"  and  the  skin  upon  the  neck  thrown 
into  folds,  or  deep  wrinkles,  it  was  much  afflicted  with  a  rash,  or  erup- 
tion from  "  heat,"  and  in  the  folds  of  the  skin  there  was  superficial 
inflammation  for  some  time.  This,  however,  finally  disappeared,  leaving 
the  skin  in  a  normal  condition. 

I  resolved,  with  the  consent  of  the  child's  father,  to  make  the  attempt 
to  correct  the  deformities  by  first  severing  the  sterno-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle,  near  its  inferior  attachments,  and  afterward  applying  an  appa- 
ratus to  support  the  head  and  assist  in  straightening  the  spinal  column. 

The  operation,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Prof.  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  was  performed  on  the  24th  August.  Chloroform 
having  been  administered,  the  head  was  placed  in  a  position  to  render 
the  contracted  muscle  tense ;  a  minute  incision  was  made  through  the 
skin,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  clavicle,  and  over  the  line  of  division 
between  the  sternal  and  clavicular  portions  of  the  muscle.  A  narrow, 
blunt-pointed  bistoury,  with  convex  cutting  edge,  four-fifths  of  an  inch 
long,  was  introduced  flat-wise  between  the  superficial  fascia  and  the 
clavicular  origin  of  the  muscle,  which  was  more  tense  than  the  other. 
The  knife  was  then  turned,  with  its  edge  backward,  or  toward  the  tendon, 
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and  by  a  slight  sawing  motion  tbe  section  was  readily  effected.  The 
knife  was  then  withdrawn,  and  again  introduced  through  the  same 
incision,  so  as  to  pass  behind  the  sternal  tendon,  and  by  turning  the 
edge  toward  the  tendon,  it  was  cut  from  behind  forward.  The  wound 
in  the  skin  was  then  closed,  a  slight  compress  applied  over  the  sub- 
cutaneous incisions,  and  this  was  kept  wet  with  tincture  of  Arnica, 
largely  diluted  with  cold  water.  The  wound  soon  healed,  without  undue 
inflammatory  action,  leaving  a  barely  perceptible  scar,  the  little  girl 
being  scarcely  required  to  lose  an  hour,  after  the  operation,  from  her 
wonted  in-door  diversions. 

The  muscular  contraction  having  been  relieved,  the  next  step  was  to 
secure  the  head  and  neck  in  the  proper  position.  The  several  methods 
described  in  modern  works  on  surgery  had  received  consideration,  but 
none  of  them  combined  all  the  requisites  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
indicated  in  the  present  case,  as  the  curvatures  of  the  spine  in  my  view 
required  an  apparatus  capable  of  sustaining  the  head,  and  straightening 
the  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  column.  The  cap  and  bandage  would 
evidently  tend  to  shorten  the  neck  by  increasing  the  curvatures  in 
the  cervicalregion.  The  stiff  stock  would  not  allow  sufficient  motion 
of  the  head  and  neck  to  exercise  the  muscles  which  needed  to  be  devel- 
oped ;  and  besides,  it  would  increase  rather  than  relieve  the  tendency  to 
compression  of  the  chest,  by  transmitting  the  weight  of  the  head  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax.  I  had,  therefore,  determined  to  employ  an 
instrument  combining  the  properties  of  a  shoulder  brace,  and  a  suspend- 
ing spring,  and  Mr.  Max  Wocher,  Surgical  Instrument  and  Truss  Maker, 
of  this  city,  to  whose  counsel  and  ingenuity  I  am  much  indebted,  con- 
structed one  for  me.  It  is  a  modification  of  Dieffenbach's  appara- 
tus for  correcting  distortions  of  the  head  and 
neck.  It  is  represented,  as  applied,  in  the 
accompanying  cut. 

A,  A,  A,  is  a  shoulder-brace,  T  shaped, 
consisting  of  a  plate  of  steel,  covered  with 
soft  leather,  and  padded.  B,  is  a  bandage 
attached  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  brace, 
passing  round  the  hips  and  secured  in  front 
by  a  buckle.  C,  C,  are  bandages,  each  attached 
to  the  lower  angle  of  a  lateral  extremity  of 
the  brace,  passing  under  the  axilla,  in  front 
of  and  over  the  shoulder,  and  attached  to  the 
superior  angle  of  the  brace  by  a  buckle.  D  and  E,  are  staples,  and 
in  D  there  is  a  thumb-screw.     F,  F,  is  a  spring-tempered  steel  bar 
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half  an  inch  broad  by  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  fitting  so  as  to  move 
up  or  down  in  the  staples  D  and  E,  when  not  secured  by  the  thumb- 
screw at  D.  This  spring  curves  forward,  over  the  crown  of  the  head, 
and  terminates  in  a  loop.  A  bandage,  G,  is  passed  beneath  the  lower 
jaw,  and  through  the  loop  in  the  upper  extremity  of  the  steel  spring. 
Two  other  bandages  are  attached  thus :  one,  H,  on  the  side  of  the  head, 
opposite  the  parietal  protuberance,  is  passed  beneath  the  occiput,  and 
the  other,  I,  attached  opposite  each  cheek,  passed  around  the  chin. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  in  this  instrument  we  have  the  means  of 
sustaining  the  head,  elongating  the  neck,  holding  back  the  shoulders, 
and  enabling  the  patient  to  preserve  an  erect  position  of  the  vertebral 
column.  This  apparatus  is  worn  constantly,  during  the  day,  but  removed 
at  night.  Before  applying  it  in  the  morning,  and  after  removing  it  at 
night,  the  patient  is  required  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  Calisthenic  exer- 
cises, especially  in  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
more  perfect  muscular  development  in  the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions. 
She  is  also  directed  to  practice  frequent  deep  inspirations,  in  order  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

She  remained  in  this  city  two  months  after  the  surgical  operation, 
during  which  time  there  was  constant  improvement  in  her  figure,  and 
also  in  her  health.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  operation  a  Daguerrean 
likeness  was  taken,  and  another  about  two  months  afterward.  Out- 
lines of  these  likenesses  are  presented  in  the  cuts  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  as  engraved  by  Mr.  George  Stillman,  of  this  city,  and  show  to 
some  extent  the  improvement  she  had  experienced  at  that  time.  I  have 
recently  heard  from  her  father,  that  she  continues  to  make  very  satis- 
factory progress  in  overcoming  the  remaining  deformity. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  EFFECTS   OF  WATEE. 

BY    PROF.    C.    II.    CLEAVELAND. 

As  a  therapeutic  agent,  water  usually  combines  four  distinct  proper- 
ties ;  and  as  three  of  these  may  be  present  in  varying  proportions,  or 
may  not  be  present  to  act  upon  the  patient,  the  therapeutical  applica- 
tion of  water  is  a  more  complicated  problem,  and  requires  a  more  careful 
examination  to  understand  its  philosophy,  than  the  application  of  almost 
any  other  agent  in  the  materia  medica. 

The  most  manifest,  prompt,  and  powerful  action  of  water,  on  the 
s}rstem,  results  from  its  great  tendency  to  absorb  galvanism  or  elec- 
tricity, and  thus  to  abstract  this  great  stimulant  from  a  part,  or  from 
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the  whole  of  the  system.  It  matters  not  whether  the  water  be  cold,  or 
warm,  or  hot, — pure  water  will  always  absorb  galvanism,  and  will  thus 
always  remove  this  stimulant.  It  is  this  power  which  reuders  water  so 
prompt  and  so  active  a  sedative. 

It  is  this  property  which  renders  too  frequent  bathing  on  the  part  of 
lads,  in  the  rivers  or  ponds,  even  in  midsummer,  so  debilitating,  and  so 
destructive  to  the  vital  force,  and  which  leads  persons  so  readily  to  be 
influenced  by  any  contagious  and  infectious  disease  if  exposed  to  their 
influence  during  a  damp  day,  or  while  the  person  is  laboring  under 
free  perspiration,  when  the  system  is  not  in  a  state  of  activity. 

It  has  been  the  observation  of  all,  that  enfeebled  persons  could  not 
well  bear  a  bath  of  even  very  short  duration,  and  sometimes  can  not 
bear  to  have  the  surface  sponged  with  tepid  water,  without  great  debility 
and  exhaustion,  unless  the  bathing  be  followed  by  brisk,  and  somewhat 
prolonged  friction  of  the  surface,  with  some  rough  material,  so  as  to 
impart  to  the  system  freely  of  electricity,  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
abstracted.  Experience  has  proved,  that  friction,  by  the  person  who  has 
bathed,  upon  his  own  surface,  will  not  restore  tone  and  vigor  to  the 
system  like  friction  by  another,  and  especially  by  a  vigorous  person, 
who  is  well  charged  with  vital  galvanism. 

It  is  this  sedative  property  of  water,  in  part,  which  makes  it  so  grate- 
ful an  application  in  bruises,  cuts,  burns,  and  other  injuries.  Long 
exposure  of  even  a  well  person,  to  the  application  of  water,  or  to  a  moist 
atmosphere,  may  lead  to  the  abstraction  of  so  much  of  the  animal  gal- 
vanish,  as  to  produce  serious  debility  and  disease.  Those  whose  systems 
are  already  debilitated  by  disease,  will  find  themselves  very  quickly 
farther  debilitated  by  the  abstraction  of  galvanism  in  bathing,  unless 
prompt  and  persevering  means  are  used  to  supply  the  lost  force. 

Even  the  strongest  can  not,  just  after  dinner,  bear  a  bath  which  is 
not  followed  by  friction,  without  perceiving  the  loss  of  animal  force  to 
greatly  retard  the  process  of  digestion. 

Whenever  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  below  that  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  its  application  tends  to  the  removal  of  caloric,  another 
stimulant,  from  the  system.  Even  when  the  water  is  considerably 
warmer  than  the  surface,  if  allowed  to  evaporate,  it  will  still  absorb 
caloric,  and  as  this  stimulant  is  removed  along  with  the  animal  galvan- 
ism, the  water  proves  doubly  a  sedative. 

If  we  wish  to  cool  a  part  rapidly,  we  can  not  do  it  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  by  applying  water  to  the  surface,  and  then  promoting 
evaporation  by  fanning  the  surface,  since  water  can  assume  the  form  of 
vapor,  only  by  absorbing  a  large  amount  of  caloric. 
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As  cold  water,  or  the  evaporation  of  water  on  the  surface  rapidly 
removes  both  galvanism  and  caloric,  we  can  perceive  how  it  is  that  both 
animal  heat  and  muscular  power  can  be  rapidly  lost  under  the  applica- 
tion of  cold  water,  and  why  persons  walking  or  working  in  clothes 
constantly  saturated  with  rains,  or  exposed  to  the  waters  of  rivers  or 
lakes,  are  so  soon  wearied  and  worn  out ;  and  why  sleeping  in  damp 
clothing,  or  in  damp  apartments,  proves  so  prejudicial  to  health. 

When  there  is  too  much  heat,  and  too  great  an  amount  of  nervous 
excitability,  cold  water  will  be  found  a  prompt  and  sure  means  of  redu- 
cing both  to  a  normal  standard. 

By  the  abstraction  of  caloric,  an  agent  is  removed,  which,  when  pres- 
ent, tended  to  separate  the  particles  of  matter;  and  as  the  parts  become 
cold,  the  atoms  of  the  tissues  pass  nearer  to  each  other,  and  become 
constringed,  or  lessened  in  volume,  and  in  this  way  cold  water  produces 
condensation  of  tissues,  and  constringency  of  structures,  tissues,  ducts, 
vessels,  and  glands ;  and  thus  gives  an  appearance  of  firmness  and 
tonicity  to  the  parts,  which  is  owing,  not  to  any  strength  water  has 
imparted,  but  to  the  debility  it  has  induced. 

As  the  presence  of  heat  in  particular,  and  of  an  excess  of  galvanism, 
aids  chemical  decomposition,  the  abstraction  of  these  agents  by  water, 
will  tend  to  prevent,  or  retard  chemical  decomposition,  which  is  apt  to 
occur  when  the  system  or  an  organ  is  laboring  under  active  inflam- 
mation. 

Oxygen,  if  it  be  absorbed  into  the  system,  will  combine  with  something, 
and  if  there  be  nothing  there  which  should  be  oxydized  and  carried  out 
of  the  system,  it  will  combine  with  and  destroy  some  structure  which 
should  not  be  destroyed.  If  carbonaceous  substances  are  not  there  for 
it  to  act  upon,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  neutralize  the  ox}Tgen,  it  will 
destroy  and  combine  with  nitrogenized  substances,  thus  acting  on  the 
tissues;  and  a  nitrogenized  compourd,  as  uric  or  lithic  acid  Avill  be 
formed,  which  is  very  deleterious  to  the  system.  Hence,  the  necessity 
of  preventing  the  undue  absorption  of  oxygen. 

Water,  whether  cold  or  warm,  is  one  of  the  best  shielders  of  the  sur- 
face against  the  action  of  oxygen,  in  the  whole  materia  medica.  When 
the  surface  has  been  denuded  of  its  cuticle,  or  the  parts  have  been 
bruised,  torn,  or  cut,  the  exposed  surface  would  be  quickly  acted  upon 
by  any  oxygen  which  could  come  in  contact  with  it ;  and  oxygen  being 
the  master  destroyer  of  the  universe,  the  tissues  would  be  destroyed  by  it. 
Water,  by  shielding  the  part,  is  a  powerful  anti-phlogistic,  and  as  a 
sedative,  it  also  keeps  down  excitation,  and  by  abstracting  caloric  it 
keeps  the  parts  cool.     Water,  then,  not  only  prevents  undue  nervous 
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excitation,  and  undue  heat,  but  it  is  the  great  counteracter  to  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  oxygen. 

Mechanically,  as  has  been  explained,  the  application  of  cold  water 
tends,  by  abstracting  caloric,  to  diminish  the  volume  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  to  produce  constriction.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  be  applied  so  long  as  to  lead  to  its  absorption,  the  presence  of  the 
water  in  the  tissues  tends  to  separate  them,  and  to  enlarge  the  volume, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  aid  chemical  decomposition  by  separating  the 
particles  of  matter.  Warm  water  is  much  more  likely  to  be  absorbed 
than  cold,  for  it  does  not  constringe  the  ducts,  or  pores.  Hence,  warm 
water,  long  continued,  greatly  favors  suppuration  and  chemical  decom- 
position— directly,  by  furnishing  caloric  to  the  part,  and  by  mechan- 
ically separating  its  atoms ;  and  indirectly,  as  it  takes  away  so  much  of 
the  vital  force. 

Each  of  these  four  distinct  effects  of  water,  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, to  understand  the  proper  application  of  it  as  a  therapeutic 
ao;ent. 

Water,  regardless  of  its  temperature,  if  it  be  comparatively  pure* 
always  produces  a  sedative  effect  on  the  system.  This,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  owing  to  its  property  of  absorbing  galvanism  from  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied,  and  from  the  system.  The  sedative  effect  of  water 
is  more  marked,  in  proportion  as  its  temperature  is  below  that  of  the 
system;  as,  if  it  be  of  a  temperature  below  the 'patient's,  it  not  only 
removes  galvanism  from  the  system,  but  caloric  also,  which  is  only 
second  to  galvanism  in  its  stimulating  power.  In  proportion  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  two  stimulants  are  removed,  will  the  vital 
activity  of  the  system  be  lessened.  As  caloric,  when  present,  tends  to 
keep  separate  the  atoms  of  matter,  and  to  give  volume  to  the  structure, 
its  abstraction  will  lead  to  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  part, 
and  a  constringency  of  the  vessels  and  tissues,  and  to  lessen  the  flexi- 
bility and  mobility  of  the  parts  and  joints,  and  the  system  may  seem  to 
be  under  the  influence  of  some  contractile,  or  tonic  force,  while  in  reality 
the  conditions  manifested,  only  indicate  the  absence  of  the  vital  forces. 
The  abstraction  of  caloric  lessens  the  volume,  but  does  not  impart  any 
positive  vital  force.  If  there  be  a  disproportionate  amount  of  caloric, 
or  an  unnaturally  high  temperature,  the  excess  of  caloric  which  increases 
certain  chemical  actions,  overcomes  the  vital  forces,  and  thus  favors 
decomposition,  while  the  abstraction  of  caloric  tends  to  lessen  the 
danger  of  chemical  decomposition,  or  of  the  formation  of  pus. 

If  the  water  be  nearly  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  submersion, 
or  bathing,  or  the  application  of  water  in  any  form,  for  a  considerable 
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length  of  time,  will  lead  to  the  absorption  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
galvanism,  so  that  but  little  of  the  muscular  stimulant  will  remain ; 
while  the  caloric  will  be  removed  in  a  far  less  proportionate  amount. 
Hence,  the  extreme  prostration  and  constringency  which  would  follow 
the  application  of  cold  water  will  not  be  present.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
tepid,  or  warm  bath,  is  always  found  preferable  to  the  cold  bath  when 
we  wish  to  produce  sedation  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissues, 
without  constriction,  as  in  cases  of  dislocations  and  fractures  of  limbs, 
or  in  strangulated  hernia. 

We  find  this  form  of  bath  the  most  desirable  in  all  cases  where  we 
wish  to  place  the  system  under  the  soothing  sedative  effect  of  a  bath, 
except  when  it  is  overheated  by  the  action  of  fever,  inflammation,  or 
exercise.  Even  then,  while  we  find  a  cool  bath  very  refreshing,  we  may 
find  the  application  of  tepid  water,  and  its  evaporation  promoted  by 
fanning,  still  more  beneficial  than  the  cold  bath;  especially  if  the 
patient's  vital  powers  be  much  lowered  by  disease. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  perceived,  that  we  can  very 
readily  remove  from  the  system  almost  any  amount  of  galvanism  we  may 
desire,  and  still  not  lessen  the  temperature,  by  simply  applying  warm 
or  hot  water  to  the  surface. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  abstract  caloric  from  the  system  and  not 
lessen  the  amount  of  galvanism.  Pure  water  will  not  answer  this  indi- 
cation. For  this  purpose  we  are  obliged  to  saturate  the  water  with  an 
alkaline,  saline,  or  other  positive  electric,  so  that  the  water,  being 
already  supplied  with  electricity  from  the  salt  or  alkali,  will  not 
abstract  any  from  the  patient.  The  saline  water  of  the  ocean  is  &o 
charged  that  it  absorbs  but  very  little  galvanism  from  the  system,  and 
hence  it  does  not  produce  the  sedative,  debilitating  effects  when  bathed 
in,  that  follow  bathing  in  fresh  water.  The  water  of  the  sea  will 
remove  any  excess  of  caloric  which  may  be  impeding  the  natural  func- 
tions of  the  system,  or  may  have  a  tendency  to  promote  chemical 
decomposition,  but  it  does  not  take  away  the  other  great  vital  stimulus, 
and  if  it  does  abstract  caloric,  the  loss  can  readily  be  supplied  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency. 

If  the  water  be  both  saline  and  warm,  it  will  act  as  a  shielder  of  the 
parts  from  the  corrosive  effects  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  will  not  remove  these  stimulants.  So,  we  can  avail 
ourselves  of  the  agent  so  as  not  to  lessen  the  amount  of  galvanism,  or 
of  caloric ;  so  as  not  to  constringe  the  parts,  to  lessen  their  flexibility, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  perfectly  shield  the  surface  from  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere. 
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THE   UTILITY   OF  THE   MICKOSCOPE. 

BY  PROF.  J.  KING,  M.  3). 

Of  all  the  instruments  now  employed  in  the  investigation  of  scientific 
matters,  there  is  none  so  universally  adapted  as  the  microscope.  But  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  to}r,  not  worthy  the  attention 
of  men  of  science ;  at  this  day,  the  many  improvements  which  have 
been  made  upon  it,  render  it  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to  all  philo- 
sophical investigators,  and  to  none  more  than  the  medical  man. 

The  microscope  opens  to  the  observer  a  new  and  unexpected  world, 
full  of  beauty,  perfection,  and  magnificence;  in  a  single  drop  of  water  it 
presents  to  the  astonished  vision,  living  creatures  of  most  beautiful  and 
varied  forms,  entirely  unlike  all  former  conceptions  of  organic  existences, 
and  so  extremely  minute  that  it  would  require  from  twenty-five  thousand 
to  eighty  millions  to  fill  the  narrow  space  of  one  "square  inch.  And  yet, 
as  small  as  they  are,  the  microscope  reveals  to  us  their  existence,  their 
spontaneous  motion,  and  their  external  and  internal  structures ;  it  also 
makes  known  the  fact  that  these  minute  living  beings  are  extremely 
reproductive,  and  "  constitute  the  chief  proportion  of  living  bodies  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. "  They  are  found  not  only  in  the  fresh  water  of 
ponds,  brooks,  rivers  and  lakes,  but  even  in  the  salty  waters  of  the  great 
deep,  in  some  strong  acids,  in  terraqueous  matter,  and  in  vegetable  and 
animal  fluids ;  indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  either  upon  its 
external  surface,  or  internally,  but  in  which  these  microscopic  beings  can 
be  found  in  either  a  living  or  fossil  state.  The  mortar  of  the  builder, 
the  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion,  extensive  tracts  of  country  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  chains  of  mountains,  the  coral  foundation  of  the 
Polynesian  Archipelagoes,  of  the  reefs  and  islets  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  also  of  many  other  places,  beside  slate,  flint,  sandstone,  limestone 
rocks,  etc.,  all  contain,  and  are,  in  fact,  chiefly  composed  of  the  remains 
of  once  living,  invisible  animalcules.  "  Of  the  myriads  upon  myriads  of 
organized  beings  created  to  work  out  the  grand  designs  of  Providence, 
all  calculation  seems  futile  ;  as  the  result  would  be  beyond  the  grasp  of 
our  comprehension.  And  the  remains  of  these  minute  animals  have 
added  much  more  to  the  mass  of  materials  which  compose  the  exterior 
crust  of  the  globe,  than  the  bones  of  elephants,  mammoths,  hippopotami, 
and  whales.77 

But  the  microscope  does  not  terminate  its  utility  here ;  it  is  equally 
necessary  and  useful  to  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  the 
chemist,  and  the  physician.     To  the  latter,  in  particular,  it  has  demon- 
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strated  the  minute  structure  of  parts  of  the  human  system,  which  were 
previously  altogether  a  mystery,  and  has  assisted  in  affording  a  more 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  organic  functions.  It  has  revealed  that 
the  formerly  supposed  fibers  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  are  tubes  holding 
a  fluid;  that  the  fine  longitudinal  fibers  of  the  muscles  are  composed  of 
numerous  smaller  ones,  which  are  crossed  by  transverse  strice,  the  con- 
traction or  relaxation  of  which  gives  rise  to  muscular  motion  ;  that  there 
is  an  intermediary  network  of  vessels  between  the  nerves  and  arteries, 
and  that  however  complex  the  glandular  system  may  appear,  all  glands 
are  formed  of  numerous  simple  sacculated  membranes,  varying  in 
number  or  arrangement.  The  structure  of  all  the  solid  textures  of  the 
body,  as  the  skin,  hair,  nails,  bone,  cartilage,  tooth,  tendon,  cellular 
tissue,  etc.,  have,  within  a  few  years  past,  been  thoroughly  and  correctly 
made  known  by  the  aid  of  this  mighty  instrument,  so  that  no  man  can, 
at  the  present  day,  hold  the  title  of  even  a  "  respectable  physician,"  who 
is  non-conversant  with  these  revelations. 

Nor  has  its  value  ceased  with  a  knowledge  of  the  health}"  structure ; 
it  affords  us  a  certainty  in  the  diagnosis  of  many  diseases,  several  of 
which  could  not  be  correctly  determined  without  it.  The  character  of 
urine,  as  known  by  its  uric  acid,  its  urates,  phospates,  oxalate  of  lime, 
grape  sugar,  blood  corpuscles,  fat  cells,  and  other  matters,  is  now  greatly 
relied  upon  by  every  intelligent  practitioner,  not  only  as  a  means  of 
determining  the  character  of  disease,  but  also  its  appropriate  treatment ; 
and  this  investigation  of  the  urine  is  very  much  simplified  and  facili- 
tated by  the  microscope. 

That  peculiar  condition  of  some  of  the  highly  complex  organic 
textures,  termed  "  fatty  degeneration/7  has  been  carefully  investigated 
under  the  microscope,  by  many  eminent  medical  men ;  and  from  recent 
discoveries,  there  is  strong  ground  for  supposing  that  apoplexy,  instead 
of  depending  upon  a  plethoric  or  hyperemic  condition,  is  rather  owing  to 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  caused  by  changes 
occurring  in  the  assimilative  processes. 

The  microscope  has  discovered  to  us  that  many  diseases  depend  upon, 
or  are  accompanied  with  parasitical  algseous  or  fungous  vegetations,  as 
the  sarcinse  ventriculi  in  pyrosis,  the  tricophyton  tonsurans  in  porrigo 
scutulata,  the  achorion  achcenl  einiiin  tinea  favosa,  the  microsporon 
andouinii  in  tinea  decalvans,  etc.,  etc.  ;  it  presents  to  us  the  true  condition 
of  various  epithelium,  of  the  secretions  from  the  mouth  and  air  passages, 
of  the  pus  from  various  diseased  surfaces  ;  it  enables  us  to  detect  the 
presence  of  flour,  starch,  sand,  milk,  etc,,  which  patients  frequently  add 
to  their  urine  or  other  discharges,  in  order  to  deceive  the   practitioner ; 
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and  it  affords  as  important  aid  in  detecting  impurities  and  adulterations 
in  food  and  drags ;  in  determining  the  presence  of  spermatozoa  in 
instances  of  rape  ;  in  distinguishing  between  leucorrheal  and  gonorrheal 
matter;  and  in  medico-legal  matters,  will  assist  us  to  discriminate,  in 
cases  of  supposed  murder,  between  human  hair  and  that  of  animals; 
also  between  blood  stains  and  red  spots  resembling  blood. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  uses  of  the  microscope,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  convince  every  medical  man  of  the  necessity  of  possessing  and 
employing  such  a  powerful  engine  of  discovery;  and  I  have  thus  briefly 
referred  to  its  utility,  that  our  practitioners  abroad  may  hasten  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  benefits.  For  forty  or  fifty  dollars  an  instrument 
can  be  obtained  suitable  for  all  medical  investigations,  and  this  amount 
can  not  be  disposed  of  to  a  better  advantage,  either  as  regards  amuse- 
ment, instruction,  or  pecuniary  profit.  It  is  as  necessary  to  the  practical 
physician  as  his  probe,  his  stethoscope,  his  instruments,  and  even  his 
medicines  ;  it  is  indeed  the  most  precious  gift  that  has  ever  been  bestowed 
upon  science. 


SELECTED    ARTICLES. 

Stricture   of  the     Urethra  of  Twenty    Years7    Standing.      By   Henry 
Lee,  Esq.,  King's  College  Hospital. 

This  patient  is  a  hair  weaver,  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  thin, 
sickly  look,  and  observed  the  first  symptom  of  stricture  twenty  years 
before  his  present  admission.  At  that  period  retention  of  urine  suddenly 
came  on,  when  a  personal  friend  of  the  patient,  seeing  the  state  he  was 
in,  shaped  a  piece  of  whalebone  frcm  an  umbrella  into  the  form  of  a 
bougie,  and  passed  it  up  the  urethra.  Immediately  after  the  operation, 
the  urine  flowed  copiously. 

The  patient  now  remained  well  for  three  or  four  years,  when  symp- 
toms of  stricture  again  presented  themselves,  but  not  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  cause  him  much  inconvenience,  the  use  of  the  catheter  being,  how- 
ever, now  and  then  required. 

Four  years  before  his  admission  here,  the  distress  from  the  stricture 
became  suddenly  so  great  as  to  induce  Mr.  Guthrie,  under  whose  care  he 
then  was,  to  divide  the  stricture  with  Stafford's  instrument.  After  this 
operation,  the  patient  passed  his  urine  freely,  for  a  short  time,  but  soon 
the  stricture  returned,  and  he  has  been  suffering  from  it  more  or  less  up 
to  his  admission.     When  first  seen  in  the  hospital,  Sept.    14th,   1854, 
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there  was  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  across  the  loins, 
and  the  bladder  could  be  distinctly  felt,  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen,  to  be  hard  and  full.  There  was  total  inability  to  pass  urine, 
which  fluid  only  came  in  drops.  The  endeavors  to  introduce  a  catheter, 
both  without  and  within  the  hospital,  having  proved  useless,  Mr.  Lee 
had  the  patient  brought  into  the  theater,  passed  down  an  instrument  as 
far  as  the  obstacle,  and  with  no  better  guide  than  the  end  of  the  cathe- 
ter, freely  divided  the  urethra.  When  this  perineal  section  was  accom- 
plished, No.  6  catheter  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  there 
retained  for  five  days. 

The  urine  a  few  days  afterward  passed  both  through  the  wound  and 
the  urethra,  and  the  patient  after  remaining  several  weeks  in  the  hospi- 
tal is  on  the  point  of  being  discharged.  The  wound  is  all  but  healed, 
and  scarcely  any  urine  escapes  through  the  perineum. 

Mr.  Lee,  in  a  clinical  lecture  on  this  case,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  its 
principal  features,  and  having  pointed  out  the  different  kinds  of  un- 
pleasant consequences  following  stricture,  and  the  various  methods  which 
have  been  devised  for  the  cure  of  contraction,  said — 

The  plan  of  dividing  stricture  by  instruments  passed  down  the  urethra 
has  been  variously  modified  ;  sometimes  an  instrument  of  the  shape  of  a 
trocar  has  been  made  to  protrude  from  the  end  of  a  catheter,  so  as  to 
perforate  the  stricture ;  sometimes  the  instrument  used  has  been  made 
in  the  shape  of  a  lancet,  and  sometimes  a  long  very  thin  knife  has  been 
passed  down  to  the  stricture  upon  a  director.  Another  plan  has  lately 
been  adopted  in  France,  where  an  instrument  could  be  introduced  into 
the  bladder.  The  instrument  used  resembles  in  construction  a  lithotrite, 
but  the  blades  are  capable  of  being  separated  from  each  other  to  the 
extent  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  instrument  is  then  introduced, 
and  the  blades  suddenly  separated,  so  as  forcibly  to  tear  open  the  stricture. 

Now  all  these  plans  have  the  disadvantage,  beside  that  of  endanger- 
ing the  vitality  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  canal,  of 
not  providing  an  escape  for  any  portion  of  urine  which  may  flow  from  the 
urethra  through  the  opening  which  they  make.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  has  been  proposed  to  make  an  incision  in  the  perineum,  and  to 
divide  the  stricture  from  without.  This  plan,  of  which  I  now  propose  to 
speak,  has  at  least  the  advantage,  when  properly  performed,  of  being 
free  from  the  dangers  arising  from  making  false  passages,  extravasation 
of  urine,  and  purulent  deposits. 

The  cases  for  which  this  operation  has  been  recommended  are  of  three 
kinds : — 

1.  Where  the  stricture  presents  an  extreme  degree  of  irritability,  and 
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resents,    by  violent  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  any  efforts  to 
produce  dilatation. 

2.  Cases  in  which  the  stricture,  when  dilated,  rapidly  contracts  again. 

3.  Cases  in  which,  after  the  dilatation  of  the  passage,  micturition  is 
nevertheless  painful,  difficult,  and  uncertain. 

To  these  three  classes  we  may  add  a  fourth,  not  admitted  by  some 
surgeons — namely,  cases  in  which  no  instrument  can  be  passed  into  the 
bladder. 

For  these  affections  a  free  incision  of  the  contracted  part  of  the 
urethra  has  been  maintained  to  be  the  proper  mode  of  treatment,  and  to 
be  in  fact  required. 

The  mode  of  performing  this  operation,  as  described  by  Mr.  Syme,  is 
as  follows: 

A  grooved  director  is  first  introduced  through  the  stricture,  where  this 
can  be  done,  (and  Mr.  Syme  is  of  opinion  that,  with  care  and  attention, 
there  is  no  stricture  through  which  an  instrument  may  not  be  made  to 
pass.)  The  patient  then  being  placed  upon  his  back,  at  the  edge  of  the 
table,  with  his  legs  bent,  as  in  the  operation  for  lithotomy,  an  incision, 
about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  is  made  exactly  in  the  raphe  of  the 
perineum.  The  whole  of  the  thickened,  indurated,  and  contracted 
texture  is  then  divided  upon  the  director,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
two,  or  more  if  necessary.  A  No.  8  silver  catheter  is  then  passed  into 
the  bladder,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  at  least  two,  and  not  more 
than  three  days. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  of  the  incision  being  made  exactly 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  perineum,  in  order  to  avoid  the  artery  of  the 
bulb  which  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  canal. 

The  only  sources  of  danger  alleged  to  exist  are,  hemorrhage  and 
extravasation  of  urine.  But  if  the  knife  is  kept  exactly  in  the  median 
line,  the  only  vessels  that  are  likely  to  bleed  are,  the  smallest  branches 
of  the  superficial  perineal  artery,  and  the  cells  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  ; 
the  bleeding  from  these  may  be  checked,  should  it  be  desirable,  by  placing 
a  piece  of  folded  lint  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  applying  the 
slightest  degree  of  pressure  for  a  few  hours. 

The  liability  to  extravasation  of  urine  after  this  operation,  I  will 
presently  consider,  reserving  it  for  separate  remarks,  as  I  conceive  the 
liability  or  otherwise  to  its  occurrence  forms  the  £rand  distinction  as  to 
this  operation  being  admissible  or  not. 

After  the  operation  of  perineal  section,  the  catheter  is  tied  in  the 
bladder,  and  the  patient  put  to  bed.  At  the  end  of  48  hours  the  cathe- 
ter may  be  removed.     A  full  sized  bougie  should  be  introduced  once  a 
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week  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  at  more  distant  intervals,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Now  this  operation,  as  I  have  described  it,  appears  a  very  simple  affair, 
and  if  this  were  all,  there  is  little  doubt  which  is  to  he  preferred,  the 
pain  and  inconvenience  (to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  a  stricture),  or 
the  simple  operation  of  dividing  a  portion  of  the  urethra  on  a  grooved 
director.  But,  unfortunately,  the  operation  has  not  been  found  to  be 
one  of  such  a  very  simple  nature  in  its  consequences,  even  where  an 
instrument  could  be  got  into  the  bladder,  much  less  in  cases  where  no 
staff  could  be  passed. 

Mr.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  asserts  that  he  has  performed  this  operation 
a  great  number  of  times,  without  any  ill  effects,  excepting  only  some 
consequent  symptoms  of  nervous  irritation.  But  in  other  hands  the 
most  serious  mischief  has  often  supervened.  Patients  have  been  attacked 
with  a  shivering  fit  the  day  after  the  operation ;  there  has  been  a  quick, 
irritable  condition  of  the  pulse,  accompanied  perhaps  by  profuse  perspi- 
ration, and  want  of  sleep.  The  symptoms  have  continued,  the  patient's 
tongue  becoming  brown  and  coated,  and,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases, 
the  patient  has  died.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  some  purulent 
infiltration  has  generally  been  found  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or 
some  secondary  inflammation  in  other  parts. 

Now  how  are  we  to  account  for  such  different  results  in  the  practice  of 
various  surgeons  of  equal  skill  ?  I  believe  that  something  like  a  solu- 
tion may  be  arrived  at  by  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  description 
which  Mr.  Syme  has  given  of  this  operation. 

In  the  way  in  which  he  performs  it,  the  only  fascia  concerned,  as  be 
says,  is  that  which  lies  immediately  under  the  integuments.  In  other 
words,  he  divides  only  the  skin,  superficial  fascia,  and  the  urethra.  Now 
it  is  clear  from  this  description,  that  all  the  strictures  which  he  has 
operated  upon,  have  been  situated  anterior  to  the  membranous  portion 
of  the  urethra ;  for  had  he  operated  upon  any  stricture  in  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  canal,  even  though  situated  quite  at  its  anterior 
part,  he  must  have  been  in  danger  of  wounding  the  deep  perineal  fascia 
as  well  as  the  superficial.  When  a  stricture  is  situated  in  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra,  it  may  be  divided  from  without,  and  any  urine  which  escapes 
from  the  passage  is  sure  to  pass  out  at  the  external  wound.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances are  different  when  the  knife,  in  passing  along  the  grooved 
director  or  sound,  perforates  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  and  wounds  the 
urethra  as  it  passes  through  this  part.  The  urine  which  escapes  from 
the  passage  may  then  lodge  in  the  wound  made  in  the  deep  perineal 
fascia,  and  a  drop  or  two  may  become  infiltrated  behind   this  dense 
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structure.  It  will  there  give  rise  to  inflammation,  and  having  no  means 
of  escape,  will  produce  violent  constitutional  irritation.  When  once 
inflammation  is  established  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  this  part,  its  products 
will  permeate  the  areolar  tissue,  and  may  thus  propagate  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  outside  of  the  bladder,  and  to  the  cellular  tissue  within  the 
pelvis,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  abscesses  and  the  purulent  infiltration 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

But  where  the  incision  is  confined  to  the  superficial  fascia,  and  to  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  very  little  danger  of  any 
of  these  accidents  occurring ;  and  by  choosing  his  cases,  (as  it  were)  and 
confining  himself  to  those  in  which  the  stricture  is  situated  anterior  to  the 
membranous  part  of  the  urethra,  Mr.  Syme  has  met  with  the  success 
to  which  I  have  alluded. 

Hence  there  appear  to  be  two  classes :  those  in  which  the  stricture  is 
situated  in  that  part  of  the  urethra  corresponding  to  the  corpus  spon- 
giosum, and  those  in  which  the  stricture  is  at  the  anterior  part  of  the 
membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  In  the  former  situation,  as  far  as 
our  present  evidence  goes,  the  stricture  may  be  divided  with  comparative 
impunity ;  in  the  latter,  most  severe  and  even  fatal  symptoms  have 
followed. 

But  practically,  it  will  be  asked,  how  are  we  to  know  that  a  stricture 
is  confined  to  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  or  to  any  part  in  front  of  this  ? 
Where  an  instrument  can  be  introduced,  the  point  may  be  made  out  in 
this  way,  and  Mr.  Syme  never  operates  unless  he  is  able  first  to  introduce 
an  instrument  into  the  bladder. 

In  the  case  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  attention,  I  was  led  to  believe 
that  I  might  with  impunity  divide  the  stricture,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Mr.  Guthrie  having  divided  it  by  internal  incision  before,  without  any 
ill  effects.  This  proved  to  me,  either  that  the  stricture  was  confined  to 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  or,  if  situated  further  back,  that  the  surround- 
ing parts  were  so  consolidated  by  inflammation  as  to  preclude  the 
danger  which  might  arise  from  infiltration  of  urine. — London  Lancet. 


Oases  of  Irritable  Bladder,  in  the  London  Hospitals. 

The  following  cases  may  be  conveniently  grouped  together  as  affording 
hints  in  practice,  where  there  is  excessive  pain  with  irritability  of  the 
geni to-urinary  organs,  without  the  cause  being  very  obvious. 

1.  The  first  is  a  case  of  a  man,  aged  fifty-  six,  (W.  H ),  on  whom 

we  saw  Mr.  Fergusson  operate,  about  the  middle  of  July,  for  distressing 
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and  continued  irritability  of  the  bladder — in  whom,  in  a  word,  there  had 
been  for  a  long  time  present  some  of  the  worst  symptoms  of  stone  in 
that  viscus,  without  stone  being  present.  All  the  ordinary  remedies  had 
been  previously  tried  in  vain,  when  Mr.  Fergusson,  as  a  last  resource, 
suggested  and  had  recourse  to  the  operation  of  cystotomy — an  operation 
not  at  all  like  lithotomy,  as  he  stated  at  the  time — but  more  in  the 
manner  of  Syme's  or  Allarton's  operation  in  the  mesian  line  of  the 
perinseum,  the  intention  being  to  cut  across  the  nervous  plexuses  and 
irritable  parts  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  August  18th:  About  a 
month  after,  we  saw  this  patient  again ;  he  expressed  himself  wonder- 
fully relieved  as  regarded  the  torture  he  had  previously  suffered  ;  the 
wound  was  then  still  open  in  the  middle  line  of  the  perinseum,  though 
the  urine  passed  through  the  natural  passage.  Oct.  15th  :  We  find  the 
man  is  quite  well.  This  patient  was  a  very  bad  subject  for  any  operation, 
his  entire  system  having  suffered  from  the  effects  of  long-continued 
pain  of  a  neuralgic  character. 

2.  A  poor  woman  in  St.  George's,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pollock,  with 
almost  a  perpetual  call  to  pass  urine,  had  yet  no  disease  of  bladder. 
A  small  vascular  tumor  was  found  at  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  Mr. 
Pollock  applied  the  strong  nitric  acid  to  it.  These  tumors  easily  bleed  ; 
they  are  exqusitely  sensitive,  causing  great  pain  on  micturition,  with 
irritation  sometimes  extending  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder 
itself.  Excision  in  such  cases  is  followed  usually  by  a  new  growth,  if 
the  strong  nitric  acid,  or,  what  is  better,  the  actual  cautery,  be  not 
subsequently  applied.     The  case  has  done  very  well. 

3,  4.  Of  these  two  cases,  one  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,-  of 
the  London  Hospital ;  the  second  under  Mr.  Paget,  at  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's. In  both  instances  there  was  intense  irritability  of  the  bladder. 
Both  patients  were  young.  All  the  usual  signs  of  stone  were  present 
without  stone.  A  great  difficulty  exists  in  such  cases  as  these  in  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  irritation ;  haemorrhoids,  calculus,  fistula  in  the 
rectum,  will  usually  be  suspected  or  perhaps  discovered ;  but  in  both 
these  cases  the  surgeons  felt  quite  at  sea  on  the  subject,  as  no  cause  for 
the  disease  could  be  found.  Uva  ursi,  alkalis,  opiates,  etc.,  afforded 
temporary  relief. 

5.  E.  E ,  aged  twenty-eight,  single,  was  admitted  into  Boynton 

ward,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  I.  B.  Brown.  She  states  that 
about  twelve  months  previously  she  began  to  have  pains  in  the  bladder 
and  bearing-down  in  the  rectum  and  vagina,  pain  during  and  after 
defecation,  and  leucorrhcea.  She  had  suffered  much  in  her  general 
health  from   the  intense  pain  and  profuse   discharge   of  the  last   few 
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months ;  was  emaciated,  dyspeptic,  and  firmly  impressed  with  the   idea 
that  she  was  laboring  under  extensive  cancerous  disease  of  the  womb; 
there  was  much  lumbar  pain,  sympathetic  pain  in  the  thighs,  and  very 
great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  as  well    as  some  derangement  of  the 
menstrual  functions.     On  examination  per  vaginam,  no  evidence  could 
be  obtained  of  uterine  disease,  and  attention  was  therefore  directed  to 
the  rectum.     Upon  introducing  the  finger  into  this   viscus,  a  fissure   of 
the  mucous  membrane  was  detected  just  within  the  orifice,  and  a  streak 
of  blood  on   the  finger  after  withdrawal  marked  its  length.     This  case 
(oftener  met  in  practice  than  suspected)  told  its  own  history.     Mr.  Baker 
Brown  divided    the  mucous  membrane  through  the  ulcerated    surface 
with    Copeland's  knife,  cutting  at  the  same  time  a    few    fibres    of  the 
sphincter  ani.     One  grain  of  solid  opium  was  ordered  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours,  and  the  patient  was  placed  on  simple  diet.     At  the  last  report 
we  find  that  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  patient's  condi- 
tion ;  pain,  both  local  and  sympathetic,  has  disappeared ;  the  leucorrhea 
is  gone ;  she  has  had  evacuation  of  the   bowels   without  suffering,  and 
her  cheerful  countenance  is  in  strong  contrast  to  her  former   dejected 
aspect.     Ordered  five  grains  of  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  and  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  quinine  in  water,  three  times  a  day.     She  was  discharged 
perfectly  well. 

The  pathology  of  diseases  of  this  kind,  the  simulation  of  uterine 
disease  in  this  case  in  particular,  and  the  speedy  and  effectual  relief 
within  our  reach,  in  contrast  to  the  previous  cases,  are  the  considerations 
suggested  to  us  by  the  foregoing.  As  to  the  pathology,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  are  too  ways  in  which  this  disease  arises.  Firstly,  by 
the  irritation  of  certain  small  pedunculated  bodies  depending  from  the 
opposite  mucous  surface  of  the  bowel ;  and,  secondly,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  in  consequence  of  derangement  of  the  primae  vise.  The 
patient  had  been  dyspeptic,  and  had  suffered  from  acid  eructations  and 
constipation  for  some  time  before  the  disease  in  question  made  its 
appearance. 
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On  the  Treatment  of  Apoplexy.     By  Dr.  K.  B.  Todd,  F.  R.  S.,  Physi- 
cian to  King's  College  Hospital. 

[The  following  constitutes  Dr.  Todd's  directions  with  regard  to   bleeding 
in  apoplexy : — ] 

The  treatment  of  patients  with  apoplectic  symptoms  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  a   matter  of  routine,  but  as  a  question  of  grave  import,  and 
which  demands  the  most  anxious  consideration  of  the  practitioner.     Let 
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me  add,  that  it  sometimes  requires  the  exercise  of  no  small  courage  and 
self-possession  to  resist  adopting  that  practice  ;  for  the  popular  feeling, 
led  by  a  formerly  too  prevalent  medical  practice,  is  entirely  in  favor 
of  it,  and  would  readily  condemn  a  practitioner  as  guilty  of  the  death 
of  his  patient,  who  suffered  him  to  die  unhled.  It  is  a  far  more  dashing 
and  courageous  thing  to  open  a  vein  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  anxious  friends,  than  to  adopt  less  showy,  and  apparently 
less  active  measures. 

But,  indeed,  you  need  not  be  inactive,  even,  if  you  decide  against 
adopting  the  plan  of  bleeding.  Having  placed  your  patient  in  an  easy 
position,  in  which  no  excitement  of  muscular  action  is  likely  to  take 
place  (for  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  reflex  actions  may  often  be  readily 
excited  in  the  apoplectic  cases),  you  should  immediately  direct  your 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal.  Sometimes 
in  these  cases  the  stomach  is  overloaded,  or  the  bowels  are  confined,  and 
the  administration  of  a  quickly  acting  emetic,  or  even  of  some  purgative 
medicine,  will  often  provoke  a  moderate  sickness,  which  unloads  the 
former.  Nor  can  there  be  any  objection  to  adopting  measures  to  clear 
out  the  bowels,  either  by  an  active  purgative  administered  by  the  mouth, 
such  as  calomel*  or  croton  oil,  or  by  a  stimulating  and  purgative  enema, 
or  both. 

If  upon  full  inquiry  into  all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  you  find  that 
vour  patient  is  of  full  plethoric  habit,  with  too  much  blood  in  his  body, 
and  with  a  sufficiently  strong  heart,  you  may  bleed  him  with  every 
chance  of  success  ;  but  if  he  has  been  of  intemperate  habits,  is  laboring 
under  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  is  of  gouty  or  rheumatic 
constitution,  then,  whatever  popular  or  medical  custom  may  say,  my 
advice  to  you  is,  hesitate  much  before  you  deplete  by  bleeding,  f 

The  objects  which  it  is  proposed  to  gain  by  bleeding,  are,  a  diminution 
of  the  cerebral  congestion,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  hemorrhage  into  the 
brain ;  and  where  it  is  quite  clear  that  cerebral  congestion  does  exist, 
and  that  that  congestion  causes  the  cerebral  hemorrhage,  this  is  clearly 
a  rational  practice.  But  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  large  number 
of  the  cases — probably  the  majority — there  is  in  reality  no  cerebral  con- 
gestion, and  that  the  hemorrhage  is  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  be  stopped 
by  taking  away  blood — by  establishing  another  hemorrhage  elsewhere. 


*  Calomel  requires  from  4  to  6  hours  to  produce  catharsis — the  pulv.  jal.  et  senn. 
comp.,  of  the  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  requires  not  more  than  half  as  long. 
This  article  indicates,  however,  an  important  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

fThis  is  nearly  equivalent  to  rejection  of  the  lancet  in  apoplexy.  He  who  hesitates 
will  seldom,  if  ever,  bleed  in  this  disease. — Ed. 
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On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  that  the  results  of  experience  denote  that 
the  majority  of  cases  of  apoplexy  are  hest  treated  by  purging,  shaving 
the  head  and  keeping  it  cool — perhaps  blistering,  and  that  bleeding  is 
rarely  applicable,  except  to  the  young,  vigorous,  strong,  and  plethoric. — 
Monthly  Journal  of  Med. 
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Pneumonia  Treated  by    Wine  and  Ammonia.     By  Dr.  E.   A.  Parkes, 
Physician  to  University  College  Hospital. 

[The  patient,  a  woman  aged  24  years,  was  found  to  have  "  double  pneu- 
monia of  a  very  bad  kind  at  the  base  of  the  heart — both  lungs,  in  fact, 
hepatised."] 

Jan.  10.  Her  respirations  are  78  in  a  minute  !  four  times  the  natural 
amount.  Her  breath  is  fetid ;  lips  discolored  and  cold ;  pulse  inter- 
mittent and  so  quick  it  is  impossible  to  count  it.  The  woman  was 
apparently  dying.  This  was  a  case,  as  was  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Parkes, 
where  bleeding  would  have  made  matters  worse ;  and  yet  where  some 
practitioners  would  order  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  ordered  her  brandy, 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  wine.  In  the  first  twenty-four  hours  she 
took  ten  ounces  of  wine,  thirty-six  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
two  drachms  of  compound  spirits  of  sulphuric  ether.  No  calomel,  or 
tartar  emetic.  Eighteen  hours  after  admission  it  was  found  that  the 
pulse  could  not  be  counted,  it  was  so  quick.  The  respiration  had  fallen 
however,  to  64.     She  had  become  drowsy. 

11th.  Some  improvement  to-day;  pulse  is  stronger  and  less  intermit- 
tent ;  respiration  down  to  52.  She  begins  to  have  expectoration.  She 
spits  up  large  muco-purulent  masses,  to  which  Dr.  Parkes  attaches  great 
importance.  She  is  logo  on  with  her  remedies  as  before.  She  is  in  such 
a  state  of  distress  and  excessive  illness  that  all  sitting  up  in  bed,  and 
examination  with  the  stethoscope,  would  be  obviously  improper.  Per- 
cussion note  dull. 

13th.  She  is  still  improving.     Inspiration  42 ;  pulse  128. 

14th.  Since  yesterday  the  inflammatory  exudation  in  the  lungs  is 
softening  down  very  satisfactorily.  She  is  much  the  same  to-day ;  but 
the  expectoration  is  scanty.  This  is  the  fourth  day  under  wine  and 
stimulants.  The  pulse  is  still  coming  down,  as  it  is  only  104 ;  the 
respiration  38.  The  physical  signs,  which  we  purposely  leave  out,  as 
they  are  unsatisfactorily  obtained,  are  improving.  Some  bronchitic  rales, 
especially  about  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  are  giving  way ;  the  left 
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lung,  however,  is  not  improving  as  rapidly  as  the  right.  Percussion 
note  ominously  dull ;  bronchial  respiration  also  very  general.  With  all 
this  manifest  improvement,  Dr.  Parkes  directed  the  attention  of  his 
class  this  day  to  one  point  still  wrong — there  was  no  increase  of  the 
natural  excretions.  The  effete  inflammatory  matter  in  the  lungs  had  been 
obviously  taken  up  into  the  circulation  ;  but  the  excretions  were  still  un- 
changed ;  the  skin  dry  and  without  perspiration ;  urine  below  the  average  ; 
bowels  rather  confined  than  otherwise  ;  expectoration  not  so  plentiful  as 
it  should  be.  Artificial  diarrhea,  he  thought,  was  not  at  all  of  use,  but 
helped  to  throw  the  patient  back.  Yet  she  was  precisely  in  the  position 
in  which  the  old  observers — Sydenham,  Cullen,  &c. — laid  such  stress  .on 
the  importance  of  crisis  in  pneumonia,  and  where  a  natural  diarrhea  or 
sweating  would  in  all  probability  carry  off  the  entire  disease. 

18th.  Since  last  report,  as  was  feared,  she  had  fallen  back.  She  has 
had  no  "  crisis w  of  any  good  augury;  but,  in  place  of  it,  an  attack  of 
pleuritis.  She.  was  at  one  time  so  feverish  that  the  question  even  now 
arose  as  to  bleeding,  and  laying  aside  the  stimulants.  As  there  is  not 
much  effusion,  Dr.  Parkes,  however,  continued  the  stimulants,  which  are 
manifestly  agreeing  with  her. 

20th.  Pleurisy  all  gone  off.  She  is  quite  another  woman.  Pulse  100, 
soft  and  full ;  respiration  40 ;  appetite  improved ;  exudation  into  the 
lungs  nearly  all  absorbed.  She  now  takes  small  doses  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, and  is  advancing  toward  convalescence. 

Dr.  Parkes  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  such  cases  we  shall  find 
the  lungs  attacked,  so  to  speak,  unsymmetrically — one  lung  attacked 
before  the  other ;  and,  what  is  of  practical  interest,  that  one  lung, 
perhaps,  will  get  well  also  long  before  the  other.  We  may  have  a  state 
of  things  which,  individually,  we  often  meet  in  practice  in  cxterne  pa- 
tients, one  lung  in  a  condition  over  which  one  would  place  a  blister,  and 
for  which  we  should  exhibit  stimulants,  as  ammonia,  while  the  lung  of 
the  opposite  side  bespeaks  an  opposite  treatment — leeches  or  antiphlogis- 
tics ;  one  lung  dull  and  solid,  the  other  with  recent  crepitus  and  consid- 
erable inflammation,  and  what  Dr.  Addison  calls  "  color  mordax.,}  In 
the  present  case,  and  many  such  are  met,  but,  we  regret  to  say,  not 
understood  in  routine  practice,  the  constitutional  disturbance  first  claims 
attention  ;  you  must  disregard  the  local  symptoms  altogether  for  a  time. 
It  was  a  case,  indeed,  where  the  infinitesimal  system  of  some  quaint 
practitioners,  joined  with  wine  or  brandy,  would  have  effected  a  cure,  the 
latter  due  solely  to  the  stimulants  ;  while  all  the  usual  depressing  remdies, 
in  six-ounce  mixtures,  would  do  harm;  and  the  blisters  and  leeches 
of  ordinary  routine  still  further  complicate  the  case.     These,  in  their 
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way,  are  no  doubfc  invaluable — everything  depending  on  the  stage  and 
character  of  the  case  in  which  they  are  used.  We  may  have,  and  very 
often  we  do  have,  bronchitis  in  one  lung,  or  in  one  portion  of  a  lung, 
and  very  marked  pneumonia  in  the  other.  This  case  will  be  still  more 
unsatisfying  in  its  treatment  and  ultimate  result,  if  the  practitioner  is 
not  able  early  with  the  stethoscope  to  detect  the  state  of  the  patient. — 
London  Lancet. 


— <  «  »-■»—> — 


Report  of  a  Case  of  Spasmodic  Qholera  Successfully  Treated  by  Stimu- 
lants.    By  Geo.  Todd,  Esq.,  L.S.A.,  West  Auckland. 

I  WAS  requested,  in  great  haste,  about  seven  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  August  13th,  to  visit  Mrs.  B— — -.  The  patient,  aged  forty, 
of  bilious  temperament,  had  had  diarrhea  on  the  Saturday  previous, 
but  this  had  ceased  during  Sunday.  Her  husband  left  her  in  bed  about 
three  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  very  shortly  after,  the  diarrhea 
returned,  and  after  about  a  dozen  very  copious,  painless,  and  offensive 
evacuations,  with  sickness  and  vomiting,  which  continued  until  about  six 
o'clock,  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  bed,  the  evacuation  becoming  of  a 
rice-water  nature  and  passed  involuntarily.  I  found  her  in  the  following 
state: — The  skin  was  cold,  corrugated,  and  moist,  particularly  the 
hands  ;  the  face  of  a  dark  leaden  color  ;  the  eyes  sunk ;  the  lips  livid  ; — in 
fact,  she  exhibited  the  complete  cholera  visage — the  pulse  hardly  per- 
ceptible ;  the  voice  reduced  to  a  whisper ;  great  thirst ;  tongue  of  a  dirty- 
white  color,  and  cold.  While  I  was  noting  these  symptoms,  violent 
cramps  attacked  the  right  leg  and  thigh,  extending  up  the  spine  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  with  a  peculiar  tingling  sensation  in  the  hands.  She 
complained  of  great  noise  in  the  ears.  I  had  her  placed  in  a  hot  bath, 
and  gave  her  a  draught  composed  of  twenty  drops  of  chloric  ether,  forty 
drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  twenty  drops  of  compound  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia, and  one  ounce  of  camphor  mixture.  An  injection,  containing 
starch,  laudanum,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  About  an  hour  after,  the  pulse 
became  perceptible,  the  skin  warmer,  and  the  face  a  little  flushed ;  the 
cramps  less  violent,  and  at  longer  intervals,  with  a  cessation  of  vomiting 
and  purging.  I  now  ordered  a  table-spoonful  of  the  following  mixture 
to  be  taken  every  fifteen  minutes : — Camphor  mixture,  three  ounces, 
chloric  ether,  a  drachm  and  a  half,  tincture  of  opium,  fifty  drops,  com- 
pound spirit  of  ammonia,  two  drachms ;  the  injection  to  be  repeated. 
My  evening  visit  found  the  patient  progressing  favorably ;  pulse 
soft,  and  about  seventy  ;  voice  better,  though  not  natural ;  skin  warm 
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and  moist ;  face  flushed  and  brightening  up  ;  great  thirst,  giddiness,  and 
some  noise  in  the  ears ;  one  rice-water  evacuation  during  the  afternoon  ; 
no  cramps,  but  a  sensation  of  soreness  over  the  right  leg  and  thigh,  with 
a  tingling  in  the  hands  ;  no  vomiting  or  sickness  for  the  last  four  hours  ; 
has  passed  no  urine  during  the  day.  To  continue  the  medicines  at 
longer  intervals. 

Aug.  14th. — Has  passed  a  pretty  good  night,  and  perspired  freely ; 
the  pulse  is  soft,  but  not  quick  or  strong  ;  no  sickness,  purging,  or  cramps 
during  the  night;  has  passed  some  high-colored  urine  this  morning  for 
the  first  time  since  the  attack  ;  the  consecutive  fever  is  mild,  and  without 
complications.  To  take  an  effervescing  draught,  with  five  drops. of 
tincture  of  opium,  and  six  drops  of  chloric  ether,  every  three  hours. 

15th. — Has  been  easy  during  the  night,  but  not  slept  well,  and  feels 
weak  and  faint  this  morning,  with  some  giddiness  in  the  head  and 
soreness  over  the  legs  and  thighs,  with  slight  numbness  of  the  hands. 
As  the  bowels  have  not  been  moved,  I  ordered  her  to  take  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  castor  oil,  and  after  its  operation  an  anodyne  draught. 

16th. — There  are  no  prominent  symptoms  of  any  kind  this  morning; 
the  bowels  have  acted  three  times  from  the  castor  oil,  the  motions  being 
liquid,  and  containing  bilious  and  fecal  matters.  To  take  a  quinine 
mixture  twice  a  day,  and  an  anodyne  draught  at  bed-time.  From  this 
date  the  patient  gradually  recovered. 

This  was  a  very  severe  case  of  spasmodic  cholera,  and  confirms  my 
opinion  as  to  the  in  variableness  of  a  premonitory  diarrhea  of  some  hours, 
or  some  days,  previous  to  the  attack  of  spasmodic  cholera,  which  ceased 
on  the  following  day,  and  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  very  offensive,  and 
of  course  fecal,  evacuations,  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  on 
Monday  morning,  at  three  o'clock,  until  six — three  hours — when  invol- 
untary rice-water  purging,  spasms  and  collapse  took  place.  This  case 
also  illustrates  the  surprising  benefit  which  resulted  from  a  very  powerful 
stimulating  plan  of  treatment,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  just  in  time 
to  revive  the  almost  prostrate  and  expiring  vital  functions. 

For  the  last  three  wTeeks  there  has  been,  and  at  this  time  there  is,  a 
great  number  of  diarrhea  cases  at  this  place  and^  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  none  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  related,  have  passed 
into  confirmed  cholera.  This  I  attribute  to  the  very  prompt  and 
assiduous  attention  which  I  invariably  pay  to  the  premonitory  stage  of 
diarrhea,  for  1  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  during  this  stage  of  the 
disease  that  our  treatment  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  and  the 
period  above  all  others  when  we  are  most  likely  to  prevent  the  after 
stages  of  this  most  fearful  malady. — Londm  Lancet. 

September,  18,  1855. 
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Remedies  in  Phthisis. 
[In  a  visit  to  the  Brompton  Hospital  the  writer  notices  some  of  the  rem- 
edies which  are  there  used.     He  says:] 

Among  a  few  of  the  medical  novelties  we  noticed,  and  which  are  found 
useful  at  Brompton,  are  divers  forms  of  inhalations ;  one,  an  inhalation 
of  hydrocyanic  acid  vapors,  of  course  in  small  quantities  ;  inhalations  of 
chlorine  and  inhalations  of  the  chemical  substance  chloroformyl,  inhala- 
tions, also  found  very  useful,  of  conium  and  creosote. 

A  mixture  of  tannin,  nitric  acid,  and  lupulin,  is  very  valuable  in  the 
night  sweats  of  the  worst  cases ;  the  oxide  of  zinc  also  is  found  to  an- 
swer wonderfully  in  some  cases,  which  will  even  resist  acids  and  tannin  ; 
as  practical  facts  not  generally  known,  these  valuable  results  can  not  be 
too  generally  made  public. 

A  mixture  of  decoct,  hsematoxyli  and  aqua  calcis,  not  very  chemical 
but  very  valuable,  is  used  in  diarrhea.  A  solution  of  iodine  as  a  caustic, 
now  general  in  hospitals,  is  also  found  most  useful  for  painting  the 
chest ;  it  is  simply  one  part  of  each  of  iodine  and  the  iodide  of  potassium 
and  two  of  rectified  spirit.  Dr.  Quain  also  finds  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  to  act  almost  "  like  a  charm/7  when  applied  in  some  cases  with 
a  probang  to  the  top  of  the  larynx  and  to  the  vocal  chords. — Med.  Cir- 
cular. 


-*  ■•■»♦■-»- 


Charcoal. — This  body  should  be  perfectly  dry  before  being  used.  If 
moist  or  wet,  place  it  before  the  fire,  and  gradually  dry  it.  By  doing 
so  it  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Charcoal  has  a  most  surprising 
power  of  rapidly  absorbing  sloughs.  It  hastens  decomposition.  In  in- 
fectious diseases,  bolsters  and  mattresses  may  be  made  of  it.  It  com- 
pletely destroys  smells  of  all  kinds,  even  when  placed  near  their  source. 
(Mr.  L.   Ormerod.) 


EXAMINATION  OF  KEITH  &  CO.'S  PEEPABATIONS.— NO.  2. 

BY    E.    S.    WAYNE,    CINCINNATI. 

[The  following  was  not  received  in  time  for  insertion  among  the  origi- 
nal contributions,  and  we  insert  it  here  rather  than  defer  it  till  next 
month. — Ed.] 

Some  months  since,  I  made  an  analysis  of  the  preparations  of  the 
above  mentioned  manufacture ;  which  analysis  was  published  in  the 
September  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  (to  which 
I  would  refer  my  readers),  and  found  them  not  to  be  as  represented, 
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pure  preparations,  but  to  be  apparently,  only  carbonate  of  magnesia 
saturated  with  tbe  tinctures  of  the  different  medicinal  substances  of 
which  they  were  represented  to  be  the  active  principles. 

Unpleasant  as  it  is,  several  circumstances  have  compelled  me  to  insti- 
tute another  examination  of  the  same  make  of  concentrated  remedies, 
(not  the  same  preparations.) 

First. — The  assertion  privately  made  by  Dr.  Keith,  that  my  analysis 
was  incorrect. 

Second — The  assertion  that  the  specimens  that  I  had  examined  were 
not  genuine. 

Third — The  specimens  recently  exhibited  in  this  City,  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  from  those  produced  formerly. 

Having  heard  from  Dr.  Keith  that  the  genuine  Keith  &  Co.'s  prepara- 
tions could  be  procured  at  the  office  of  the  Doctors  Newton,  of  Mr. 
Henshall,  I  procured  specimens  from  there  for  my  examination.  I  also 
had  placed  at  my  disposal  a  pocket  case  of  medicines  donated  by  Dr. 
Keith  to  Professor  King. 

As  mentioned,  having  obtained  my  specimens  for  analysis  from  an 
accredited  agent,  and  from  a  party,  to  whom  they  were  donated  by  Dr. 
Keith,  I  feel  well  satisfied  that  I  have  been  examining  the  products  of  the 
Laboratory  of  the  American  Chemical  Institute,  and  that  the  plea  of  their 
not  being  genuine,  in  this  instance,  can  not  be  set  up  against  my  analysis. 

Analysis. — The  preparations  obtained  from  Mr.  Henshall,  were: 
Lobelin,  Hydrastin,  Veratrin,  Senecin,  Stillingin,  Aselepin  and  Gelsemin. 

Lobelin. — 50  grains  of  this  substance  were  treated  with  hot  alcohol, 
in  a  beaker  glass,  then  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  washed  with,  hot  alco- 
hol until  it  passed  tasteless  and  colorless.  A  dark-green  residuum  was 
left  upon  the  filter,  which  was  dried,  and  weighed  28  grains ;  this  was 
then  treated  with  hot  water  upon  a  filter,  as  long  as  it  took  up  anything. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  the  menstrua  mentioned,  was  dried,  and  weighed 
22  grains. 

The  insoluble  portion  was  strongly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  a 
white  earthy  looking  mass  was  left  in  the  crucible,  which  weighed  11.50 
grains.  It  was  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  it  was  completely 
dissolved,  and  upon  testing  it  with  phosph.  soda  and  ammonia,  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  was  produced,  indicating  the  presence  of  magnesia. 

The  examination  of  Lobelin,  shows  that  it  contains  44  pr.  ct.  of  mat- 
ter insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  more  than  half  of  which  is  carbonate 
of  magnesia,   the  other,  foreign  organic  matter,  probably  the  powder  of 

Hydrastin. — This  substance  has  a  decided  salt  taste,  (chlor.  sodium),  50 
grains  of  it  were  placed  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  warm  water  ;  one 
half  of  the  clear  filtrate  was  treated  with  acetate  of  lead,  the  other  with 
nitrate  of  silver ;  copious  precipitates,  by  both  re-agents  were  produced  ; 
the  precipit.  by  nit.  silver  was  soluble  in  ammonia.  These  two  tests 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  large  portion  of  a  chlorine  salt,  which,  from 
the  taste  of  the  powder,  was  evidently  chlor.  sodium. 

The  portion  insoluble  in  water  weighed  26.50  grains,  which  was  not 
quite  all  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
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Having  about  satisfied  myself  of  the  presence  of  foreign  matters  in 
these  preparations,  in  the  wet  way,  I  concluded  that  the  most  expeditious 
method  of  examining  the  remaining  specimens,  would  be  by  the  blow- 
pipe.    The  following  specimens  have  been  examined  in  that  way : 

Veratrin. — 5  grains  upon  a  platina  spoon  were  ignited  and  all  the 
carbonaceous  matter  completely  consumed  ;  there  was  left  upon  the  spoon, 
a  portion  of  matter  fusible  at  a  red  heat ;  it  had  a  strong  sulphurous  taste 
and  smell,  was  completely  soluble  in  water  ;  to  this  the  solution  of  acetate 
of  lead  was  added,  and  immediately  a  blackish  precipitate  was  the  result- — 
sulphuret  of  lead — indicating  that  the  portion  not  dissipated  by  the 
combustion,  was  a  soluble  sulphuret.  This  preparation  has  evidently  a 
large  portion  of  sulphate  of  potassa  mixed  with  it ;  the  carbon  of  the 
organic  matter  has  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphate  and  escaped 
as  carbonic  acid,  the  sulphur  remaining  in  combination  with  the  potassa  as 
a  sulphuret. 

Senecin. — The  same  quantity,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  left  a 
large  portion  of  a  white  earthy  matter,  infusible  at  a  red  heat.  This 
was  soluble  in  sulph.  acid,  and  upon  testing  the  solution  proved  to  be 
magnesia. 

Stillingin,  the  same.  Magnesia. 

Ascleplin,    "       "    .         " 

Gelsemin,    "       "  " 

Specimens  contained  in  the  pocket  case  of  medicines  presented  to  Dr. 
King,  gave  the  following  results  upon  analysis : 

Cypripedin,  contained  Salt. 

Prunin,  "  do. 

Senecin,  "         Magnesia. 

Stillingin,  "  Magnesia. 

Phytolaccin,       "         Salt. 

Asclepin,  "         Magnesia. 

Myricin,  "         Salt. 

Helonin,  "         Salt. 

Podophyllin,       "         Salt. 

Alnuin. — This  powder  has  a  strong  ferruginous  taste ;  a  portion  of  it 
was  washed  with  water  on  a  filter ;  the  filtrate  gave  with  tinct.  galls,  a 
black  precipitate.  A  portion  of  it  ignited,  left  a  brick-red  ash,  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  a  portion  tested  with  prussiate  potass,  gave  a  precipt. 
of  prussian  blue, — with  ammonia,  a  brown  one  of  hydrated  peroxyde 
of  Iron. 

This  powder,  from  the  examination,  contained  a  large  portion  of  an 
iron  salt,  probably  the  sulphate. 

Geranin. — This  powder  has  a  very  astringent  taste  ;  it  was  treated 
with  water  upon  a  filter ;  the  filtrate  gave  a  black  precipt.  with  sesqui 
salt  of  iron,  turned  brown  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia ;  and  gave  a  black 
brown  precipt.  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  ash  gave  indications  of  the 
presence  of  magnesia.  I  think  that  this  powder  is  a  mixture  of  tannic 
acid  and  other  substances,  from  the  reaction  of  the  tannic  acid  found 
in  it  with  iron  salts  and  silver. 
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INTEODUCTOEY. 

In  making  our  introductory  salutation  to  the  readers  of  the  College 
Journal,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to  offer  some  apology  for  the 
addition  of  another  Medical  Journal  to  the  list  of  those  which  are 
already  published,  with  but  little  profit  to  their  editors,  however  useful 
they  may  be  in  the  diffusion  of  medical  knowledge. 

There  is  a  vast  change  in  the  condition  of  our  country  since  the  time 
when  Benjamin  Franklin  was  thought  to  be  engaging  in  a  very  preca- 
rious enterprize  by  publishing  another  newspaper,  when  one  had  already 
been  successfully  established,  in  America.  At  the  present  time,  when 
over  two  thousand  periodicals  are  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
our  leading  journals  have  a  wider  circulation  than  was  ever  before 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
expansion  of  literary  enterprize.  Indeed,  the  numbers  of  medical 
graduates  who  are  added  to  the  profession  every  year,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  sustain  liberally  one  additional  medical  journal,  and  we  may 
therefore  regard  the  annual  establishment  of  a  new  medical  journal  as 
merely  a  natural  expansion,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
fession and  of  population. 

But  the  demand  for  new  journals  arises  not  merely  from  the  multi- 
tudes of  new  readers  to  sustain  them,  and  of  new  writers  for  their 
editorial  corps,  but  above  all  from  the  flood  of  new  ideas — the  continually 
swelling  stream  of  scientific  intelligence,  which  is  pouring  forth  from  the 
active  minds  of  the  present  age.  It  would  be  in  vain  that  laborious 
scholars  and  original  inquirers  accumulate  their  knowledge,  if  there 
were  not  extensive  channels  in  periodical  literature  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  knowledge  which  they  have  developed. 

Scientific  knowledge  is  produced  in  fragments,  by  isolated  observers. 
It  is  presented  to  us  in  monographs,  essays,  cases,  experiments,  analyses, 
and  critical  essays.  But  a  small  portion  of  this  rich  flood  of  intelligence 
finds  its  way  into  the  text-books  and  systematic  treatises  which  are 
accessible  to  the  physician ;  and  it  is  not  generally  convenient  for  any 
physician  either  to  purchase  or  to  read  the  large  number  of  costly 
medical  works  which  he  would  be  required  to  obtain,  to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  progress  of  medical  science.  Hence,  without  medical  journals 
the  great  mass  of  the  profession  must  fall  immeasurably  behind  the 
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progress  of  science  in  their  own  generation.  Scientific  journalism  over- 
comes this  difficulty  by  keeping  steadily  in  view  of  the  profession  at 
large  the  principal  contributions  to  medical  knowledge.  The  importance 
of  such  periodicals  can  not  well  be  overrated.  By  presenting  continually 
to  the  mind  fresh  and  original  matter,  possessing  the  charm  of  novelty 
as  well  as  of  substantial  value,  they  maintain  a  lively  interest  in  the 
study  of  science,  which  they  invest  with  a  greater  attraction  than  is  pro- 
duced by  systematic  treatises. 

But,  setting  aside  all  such  considerations,  the  positive  practical  value 
of  a  medical  journal,  to  an  intelligent  physician,  is  far  beyond  the  com- 
mon estimate.  Through  the  pages  of  such  a  journal  he  obtains  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  and  the  research  of  hundreds  of  the  most 
gifted  minds. .  He  is  assisted  and  advanced  in  his  profession,  as  though 
he  received  every  year  visits  from  a  hundred  of  the  most  successful 
and  enlightened  physicians,  for  professional  conversation  and  mutual 
improvement. 

We  have  never  seen  a  medical  journal,  even  of  the  poorest  character, 
which  did  not  liberally  repay  the  cost  of  its  purchase  and  the  time 
devoted  to  reading  it.  A  single  essay,  or  suggestion  of  a  new  remedy, 
in  a  medical  journal,  may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  lives  in  the  prac- 
tice of  its  reader,  and  elevating  his  professional  reputation  far  above  his 
less  intellectual  and  less  progressive  competitors. 

If  the  benefits  of  medical  journalism  were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
profession,  the  publishing  of  medical  journals  would  be  a  lucrative  pur- 
suit, and  the  editorial  abilities  which  might  then  be  concentrated  upon 
them,  would  make  them  far  more  valuable  than  they  are  at  present. 

In  undertaking  the  publication  of  the  College  Journal  of  Medicine, 
our  ambition  has  been  moderate,  and  we  have  proposed  a  journal  of 
moderate  size,  in  order  to  secure  an  extensive  circulation,  and  thereby 
secure  a  permanent  support.  We  hope  to  produce  a  Journal  of  which 
every  number  will  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  valuable  matter  to 
gratify  its  readers,  and  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  that  the  regular 
visits  of  the  College  Journal  are  an  indispensable  portion  of  their  intel- 
lectual enjoyments,  as  well  as  a  necessary  means  of  professional  improve- 
ment. To  the  numerous  graduates  of  the  Institute,  and  friends  of 
liberal  medicine,  we  appeal  for  a  hearty  cooperation,  not  only  in  the  way 
of  subscriptions,  but  in  contributing  their  fund  of  experience  and 
practical  knowledge  to  the  general  stock  of  the  profession. 
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EDITORIAL    ABBTEACTS. 


On  the  presence  of  Epithelium  in  the  Air  Cells  of  the  Human  Lungs. — 
Mr.  Eainby,  lecturer  and  demonstrator  of  Practical  and  Microscopic 
Anatomy,  lias  furnished  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review,  an  original  communication  on  this  subject. 

After  stating  that  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  anatomists 
who  employ  the  microscope,  in  regard  to  its  revelations  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  epithelium  on  most  of  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  of  the 
body,  he  shows  that,  in  regard  to  its  presence  in  three  localities,  at 
least,  there  exist  differences  of  opinion,  namely:  the  malpighian  tufts 
of  the  kidneys,  the  non-vascular  parts  of  synovial  membranes,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  by  some  supposed  to  cover  the  articular  cartilages, 
and  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 

This  want  of  agreement,  he  contends,  should  not  operate  to  destroy 
confidence  in  the  microscope,  its  reputation  being  fully  established  by 
the  wonderful  revelations  made  by  it,  and  on  which  all  observers  agree, 
but  to  the  difficulty  of  making  the  extremely  delicate  observations,  and 
perhaps  to  a  want  of  sufficient  care  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
engaged  in  these  minute  researches. 

He  then  takes  up  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  epithelium  in  the 
air-cells,  shows  the  disagreements  of  different  observers,  as  Kolliker, 
Clark,  T.  Williams,  C.  Eadcliffe  Hall,  and  Van  der  Kolk,  and  claims  that 
these  disagreements  destroy  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  their  obser- 
vations, and  that  the  best  attested  delineations  of  the  appearances 
observed,  namely,  obscurely  defined  spaces  of  diversified  form  and 
size,  are  inconsistent  with  the  conclusion,  that  the  structure  observed, 
and  which  composed  the  lining  of  the  air-cells,  was  epithelium. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  there  is  sufficient  in  the  healthy 
tissues  of  the  human  lung  to  explain  the  appearances  which  others  have 
taken  for  epithelial  cells.  These  are,  1st,  the  neuclei  in  the  capillary 
blood-vessels,  existing  in  the  walls  of  the  air-cells,  which  neuclei  are 
present  in  the  capillaries  after  the  lining  membrane  is  removed ; 
2d,  the  meshes  of  capillary  vessels  which  exist  in  the  celWalls,  and 
which  correspond  in  their  variety  of  size  and  outline  with  the  so  called 
epithelial  cells  of  Van  der  Kolk  and  others  ;  3d,  the  acknowledged  exist- 
ence of  Epithelium  in  the  terminal  bronchial  tubes,  the  cells  of  which 
became  detached  and  get  into  the  air-cells,  during  the  manipulations. 

He  then  directs   attention  to  comparative   anatomy,  as  furnishing 
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analogies  by  which  we  may  be  aided  in  determining  the  question.  The 
capillaries  in  the  lungs  of  birds,  into  which  the  air  freely  passes,  and 
which  are  the  analogues  of  air-cells  in  mammalians,  are  so  exquisitely 
minute,  especially  in  those  whose  habits  require  the  highest  state  of 
development  of  their  pulmonary  organs,  as  not  to  equal  in  size  the 
smallest  epithelial  cell.  The  air-cells  of  many  mammalians  are  too  small 
to  admit  of  the  existence  of  any  kind  of  epithelium  recognized  by  anato- 
mists, without  unfitting  them  for  the  performance  of  their  function ;  and 
finally,  in  many  insects  the  tracheae  are  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be 
distinguishable  by  the  highest  powers.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  per- 
fect organs  of  respiration  may  exist  without  the  presence  of  Epithelium 
in  that  part  of  the  apparatus  where  the  function  is  specially  performed, 
and  it  is  not  therefore  an  indispensable  part  of  the  air-cells;  and  he 
concludes,  "  it  is  no  abuse  of  analogy  to  infer  that  it  does  not  exist  in 
the  air-cells  of  man,  especially  as  the  proofs  of  the  contrary  have  been 
shown  to  rest  upon  appearances  in  the  air-cells,  perfectly  unconnected 
with  the  presence  of  epithelium,  and  which  admit  of  easy  and  rational 
explanation." 

Saratoga  Salt; — W.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  Chemist,  of  Philadelphia,  has  manu- 
factured a  compound,  which  he  offers  under  the  name  of  Saratoga  Salt, 
and  which  Professors  Hare,  Booth,  and  Eodgers,  certify,  when  added  to 
the  proper  quantity  of  water,  will  produce  a  mixture  identical  in  a 
chemical  and  therapeutical  point  of  view  with  the  celebrated  "  Congress 
Water"  of  Saratoga. 

Aniseed  Oil — adulteration  of. — William'  Proctor,  in  the  last  No.  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  says  he  was  not  long  since  called 
to  test  the  purity  of  some  oil  of  aniseed,  obtained  from  New  York, 
which  he  found  to  contain  about  "  one-sixth  of  the  true  oil,  and  five-sixths 
of  Alcohol!"' 

Fluid  Extract  of  Oimicifuga. — James  C.  Leamy,  of  Baltimore,  pub- 
lishes in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  the  following  formula  for 
the  preparation  of  this  "  Fluid  Extract." 

"  Take  of  Cimicifuga,  in  coarse  powder,  eight  ounces, 

"       Ether,  four  fluidounces, 

"       Alcohol,  eight  fluidounces, 

"       Dilute  Alcohol,  q.  s., 

"       Water,  q.  s. 

"  Mix  the  ether  and  the  alcohol,  and  digest  the  root  in  the  mixture 

for  twenty-four  hours ;  then  transfer  to  a  displacer,  and  displace  twelve 

fluidounces,  adding  the  alcohol  to  make   up  the  quantity,  which  should 

be  stood  aside  to  evaporate,  spontaneously,  to  five  fluidounces.    Continue 
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displacing  with  diluted  alcohol  till  eight  fluidounces  have  passed,  then 
mix  the  two  tinctures  together,  digest  the  residue  left  in  the  displaeer, 
for  one  hour  in  boiling  water,  strain  and  evaporate  to  two  fluidounces, 
mix  it  with  the  tincture,  and,  after  standing  forty-eight  hours,  filter." 

Porcelain  Bougies. — Dr.  Moseley,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Lancet, 
commends  a  new  material  for  bougies,  composed  of  the  same  material 
as  earthenware  finely  glazed.  This  form  of  bougie  is  said  by  him  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  to  stricture  of  the  anus.  They  are  made  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  lengths ;  as,  from  three-eights  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  in  their  thickest  part ;  and  he  speaks  of  some  of  them  being  a 
foot  in  length.  When  smeared  with  lard  or  olive  oil,  they  pass  the 
stricture  much  more  readily  than  a  bougie  made  of  silver  or  caoutchouc, 
and  they  can  be  made  warm  or  cold,  at  pleasure.  Their  cheapness  is 
also  a  great  recommendation.  In  their  manufacture,  it  is  well  to  have 
a  stout  piece  of  wire  extend  through  their  entire  length,  as  a  protection 
against  breaking. 

A  new  method  of  removing  foreign  bodies  from  the  nose. — In  a  recent 
No.  of  his  American  Lancet,  Dr.  Horace  Nelson  gives  two  cases  where 
he  succeeded. with  the  plan  of  M.  Maisonneuve,  in  washing  the  foreign 
body  from  the  nasal  passage.  The  first  was  a  child  who  had  pushed  a 
pearl  button  up  her  nostril ;  and  the  second  was  that  of  an  Irish  boy 
who  had  a  kernel  of  corn  in  his  nasal  passage.  With  a  lour  ounce 
syringe  he  threw  a  full  jet  of  water  up  the  unobstructed  nostril,  when 
the  water  gushed  out  the  other  one,  bringing  along  with  it  the  foreign 
body. 

Artificial  Hands  manufactured  in  Boston. — Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  late- 
Mayor  of  Boston,  and  editor  of  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
says :  "  Dr.  Phelps,  opposite  the  Tremont  House,  has  just  completed  a 
pair  of  artificial  Hands,  for  a  gentleman  residing  in  Vermont  (who 
unfortunately  lost  both  his  hands  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  about  a  year 
since),  which  surpass  all  former  efforts  in  this  country,  in  the  fabrication 
of  these  useful  appendages.  He  holds  a  pen,  writes,  handles  a  knife  and 
fork  with  proper  activity,  takes  off  and  puts  on  his  hat,  and,  in  short,  per- 
forms a  circle  of  necessary  actions,  that  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
them."  Punch's  idea,  that  the  Yankees  would  make  an  entire  artificial 
man,  appears  on  the  point  of  realization  ;  and  that  too,  without  reference 
to  a  Broadway  dandy. 

Capsicum — Hemorrhoids. — In  several  of  the  continental  journals, 
small  closes  of  capsicum  have  been  recommended,  to  be  administered 
internally,  as  a  cure  for  piles.  In  view  of  this  fact,  Dr.  C.  E.  Bucking- 
ham, of  Boston,  has  been  led  to  recommend  a  pickled,  unripe  capsicum 
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pepper,  as  an  article  of  diet,  with  the  dinner.     He  says  such  has  "been 
his  practice  for  years,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 

The  writer  of  this  abstract  has  prescribed  the  oil  of  capsicum  rubbed 
up  with  sugar  of  milk,  so  as  to  give  the  tenth  of  a  drop  at  a  dose, 
several  times  a  day,  and  his  patients  have  experienced  great  relief  from 
this  troublesome  complaint. 

Chlorate  of  Potash — Indolent  Ulcers,  etc. — As  an  external  application, 
this  salt,  in  solution  of  the  strength  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  to  a  pint  of 
water,  is  recommended  in  the  Lancet,  for  indolent  ulcers,  in  cleansing 
cancerous  sores,  and  as  an  application  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
writer  of  this  has  frequently  applied  it  as  a  gargle,  or  with  the  sponge 
to  the  throat  and  pharynx ;  and  finds  it  oftentimes  preferable  to  the 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Chloride  of  Zinc — Leucorrhea,  etc. — A  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
zinc,  as  a  vaginal  injection,  in  a  case  of  ulceration  and  engorgement  of 
the  cervix  uteri,  with  profuse  and  offensive  leucorrhea,  has  proved  more 
serviceable  than  any  other  application  that  has  been  tried.  Although 
the  difficulty  was  complicated  with  displacement  of  the  uterus,  and  the 
patient  has  been  treated  but  a  few  weeks,  she  considers  herself  perma- 
nently cured. 

Cream  of  Tartar — Adulterations. — M.  Blengine  has  detected  the 
sugar  of  milk  added  to  cream  of  tartar,  to  sophisticate  it.  We,  not 
long  since,  in  examining  this  salt  in  crystals,  found  in  a  small  quantity, 
several  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  In  the  powdered  form,  we  sel- 
dom are  able  to  obtain  it  pure. 
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History  of  Medicine,  from  its  origin  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
Philosophical  and  Historical  Review  of  Medicine  to  thepresent  time,  by  P.  V.  Renouard, 
M.  D.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Cornelius  G.  Comegys,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  Miami  Medical  College.  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.  Publishers, 
pp.  750,  price  $3.50. 

American  Eclectic  Obstetrics,  by  John  King,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  formerly 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Memphis  Institute ;  Author  of  the 
"  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory,"  etc.,  etc.  Cincinnati :  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co., 
pp.  750,  price  $4.00. 

The  first  work,  on  the  History  of  Medicine,  which  has  been  ably  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Comegys,  is  far  more  interesting  and  valuable  than 
we  had  been  led  to  suppose,  previous  to  its  perusal.  We  predict,  that  it 
will  become  popular,  even  among  those  not  of  the  profession ;  while  the 
physician  will  find  it  supplies  a  place  in  Medical  Literature,  not  here- 
tofore occupied  by  any  work  in  the  English  language.     It  presents  an 
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admirable  resume  of  the  history  of  Medicine,  from  the  earliest  period  of 
recorded  history  to  the  present  time,  written  in  a  good  spirit,  and  with 
great  impartiality  and  fairness ;  and  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  both  author  and  translator  are  very  strenuous  partizans,  as  they 
have  an  undoubted  right  to  be,  of  what  the  author  terms  pure  Empiri- 
cism, or  that  school  of  physicians  who  never  expect  to  find  any  guide  in 
the  practice  of  their  art,  except  the  experience  of  themselves  and  others. 
And  yet,  these  Empirics  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  similar 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  Homoeopath,  the  Hydropath.  or  the  Chro- 
nothermalist ;  seemingly  admitting  the  accuracy  of  no  man's  observa- 
tions, except  in  the  use  of  their  favorite  modes  of  cure.  With  this 
feeling  of  partizanship,  it  is  but  natural  that  even  a  Historian  should 
be  somewhat  biased  in  his  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him,,  and 
sufficient  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  that  Drs.  Eenouard 
and  Comegys  have  not  escaped  falling  into  some  errors,  which  may  be 
pointed  out  at  another  time.  Again,  however,  we  would  express  our 
high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work. 

Of  Dr.  King's  work  on  Obstetrics,  we  might  say  much  in  commen- 
dation. The  author  of  it  has  been  long  known  as  a  strong,  but  fair 
and  just  advocate  of  what  Dr.  Eenouard  says  is  very  popular  in  France, 
and  Dr.  Comegys  evidently  fears  will  become  so  in  America — ^Eclecti- 
cism. And  yet,  in  this  volume,  the  spirit  of  the  partizan  is  not  offen- 
sively apparent.  The  period  of  infancy  and  childhood,  of  the  Philosophy 
in  Medicine  advocated  by  Professor  King,  has  already  passed,  and  now, 
in  the  vigor  of  its  youth,  it  may  possibly  be  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
being  too  self-confident,  as  Young  America  is  said  often  to  be — but  it 
has  much  ground  for  self-laudation,  and  a  glowing  hope  of  a  brilliant 
future. 

Dr.  King  has  pursued  the  usual  course  of  writers  on  Obstetrics ;  and 
he  has,  like  all  others,  drawn  freely  from  the  writings  of  his  predeces- 
sors, giving  due  and  honorable  credit.  His  work  is  divided  into  six 
parts. 

Part  1st,  is  devoted  to  the  Anatomy  of  the  parts  concerned  in  the 
function  of  generation,  and  like  the  succeeding  four  parts,  this  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  outline  cuts  of  the  organs  described. 

Part  2d,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Generation,  the  Diseases  of  the 
Pregnant  Female,  and  the  Development  of  the  Human  Ovum — the  fetus, 
as  the  author  is  pleased  to  spell  the  word.  We  have  been  unable  to 
discover  anything  materially  differing  from  other  late  works,  in  these 
two  departments,  except  the  style  of  the  wood-cuts,  which  are  altogether 
novel,  and  may  be  considered  an  improvement  upon  the  old  style,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual. 

Part  3d,  has  reference  to  Parturition,  and  its  complications.  As  is 
very  proper,  and  even  deeply  important,  Natural  Labor  is  treated  of 
fully  and  minutely,  and  all  unnecessary  intermeddling  strongly  con- 
demned. In  regard  to  these  matters,  the  student  and  practitioner  can 
not  be  too  well  informed.  In  regard  to  Presentations  and  Positions,  we 
have  always  supposed  teachers  and  writers  unnecessarily  minute  in 
their  divisions  and  subdivisions.     Our  author  recognizes  sixteen  different 
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positions,  and  yet  we  will  venture  the  opinion,  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  remember  the  position  in  the  last  case  he  has  attended,  so  little 
impression  has  it  made  on  his  mind.  His  chapters  on  Difficult  and  Pre- 
ternatural Labors,  will  prove  of  deep  interest  to  the  reader. 

Part  4:fh,  is  devoted  to  Obstetrical  Operations.  In  this,  full  directions 
are  given  for  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  absurd  objections  urged 
by  some  against  the  use  of  the  Forceps,  are  by  no  means  sustained. 
The  demand  for  their  use  is  recognized,  and  full  directions  given  for 
their  application. 

As  a  means  of  inducing  premature  labor,  preference  is  given  to  the 
method  of  Professor  Kiwisch,  of  Wiirzburg,  or  the  douche  of  warm 
water ;  or  that  of  Dr.  Smith,  who  proposes  to  alternate  from  hot  to  cold. 

Part  5th,  is  devoted  to  the  Diseases  incident  to  the  Puerperal  state. 
It  is  in  this  and  the  succeeding  part,  that  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  work  are  mainly  to  be  found.  We  would  strongly  recommend 
our  readers  to  carefully  examine  this  part  of  the  work,  and  compare 
the  treatment  here  presented,  with  that  usually  recommended  by  med- 
ical writers. 

An  Addendum  is  here  introduced,  on  Infantile  Afflictions,  embracing 
a  few  of  the  more  important  diseases  of  infancy,  but  the  subject  is  too 
broad  for  the  narrow  limits  devoted  to  it. 

Part  6th,  which  is  devoted  to  Obstetric  Materia  Medica,  is  a  novel 
feature  in  works  of  this  character,  and  is  a  decided  innovation  upon 
Old  School  opinions  in  regard  to  the  agents  most  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diseases  of  females. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  of  Prof.  King;-  and  the  searcher 
after  mere  novelty,  or  startling  innovation  upon  the  generally  received 
opinions  of  the  profession,  will  certainly  be  disappointed  on  its  perusal ; 
while  the  medical  philosopher  will  find  much  within  its  pages  provoca- 
tive of  thought  and  deep  reflection.  We  consider  the  work  an  admirable 
text-book  for  the  student,  and  of  no  small  value  to  the  practitioner. 


"  The  American  Phonetic  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of 
Liter  iture  and  Science;  with  Pronouncing  Vocabularies  of  Classical,  Scriptural  and 
Geographical  names.  Designed  by  Nathaniel  Storrs.  Compiled  by  Dan  S.  Smalley  e 
with  a  General  Introduction  by  A.  G-.  Eddis,  B.  A.  Cincinnati,  Longley  Brothers, 
Phonetic  Publishers.  Boston,  Otis  Clapp.  New  York,  Fowler,  Wells  &  Co.  London, 
Fred.  Pitman.     1855. 

Over  twenty-five  years  since,  Nathaniel  Storrs,  who  was  a  Boston 
Schoolmaster,  and  whose  occupation  as  a  professional  teacher  led  him  to  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  express 
the  sounds  of  the  English  language,  and  the  consequent  incongruity 
of  the  common  mode  of  spelling  words,  attempted  to  invent,  and 
did  invent,  an  alphabet  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  sounds  of  the 
spoken  English,  which  is  remarkable  as  being  in  many  respects  identical 
with  the  present  American  Phonetic  Alphabet.  He  also  commenced  the 
compilation  of  a  Dictionary  to  be  printed  in  his  new  type,  which,  how- 
ever was  never  completed.  At  his  death,  he  so  devised  his  property 
that  enough  of  it  was  employed  for  the  completion  of  his  undertaking. 
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The  result  is  before  us  in  a  large  octavo  volume  of  hear  eight  hundred 
pages,  and  over  fifty  thousand  words,  each  first  printed  in  common 
Komanic  type,  followed  by  a  pronunciation  and  definition  in  the  Phonetic 
alphabet.  The  pronunciations  and  definitions  are  remarkable  for  their 
accuracy  ;  and  the  whole  work  indicates  an  unusual  amount  of  labor 
and  conscientious  regard  for  correctness  and  perfection  in  all  the 
details.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation. We  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  Dictionaries  of  the 
English  language  ever  published. 


"Proceedings  of  the  American   Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science,    Eighth   Meeting, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1854." 

This  association  has  now  held  nine  annual  meetings,  and  published 
eight  annual  volumes  of  Proceedings,  which  perhaps  are  not  exceeded 
in  interest  to  the  votary  of  Science,  by  any  other  serials  in  this  country. 
We  anticipate  making  abstracts  of  several  papers  published  in  this 
volume,  when  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  character  and 
merits  of  the  work. 


"Philosophy  of  Health;  Natural  Principles  of  Health  and  Cure;  or,  Health  and  Cure  without 
Drugs.  Also,  the  moral  bearings  of  erroneous  appetites.  By  L.  B.  Coles,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  Member  of  the  Boston  Medical  Association. 
Forty-first  edition — revised  and  enlarged.     Boston,  Ticknor,  Keed  &  Fields,  1855." 

We  have  for  some  years  been  familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  work. 
The  author  first  presented  some  common-place,  but  valuable  information 
before  the  people,  in  tracts  and  cheap  publications ;  and  by  means  of 
lectures,  and  his  little  book,  disseminated  many  truths  among  the 
populace,  which  their  physicians  had  neglected  to  impart  to  them.  For 
this  neglect,  Dr.  Coles  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  profession  in 
strong  terms  of  reprobation. 

From  observing  the  injurious  results  of  excessive  drugging,  he  was 
led  for  a  time,  to  entirely  discard  drugs  ;  but  more  recently,  from  having 
met  a  class  of  physicians  who,  he  thinks,  are  less  conservative,  or  more 
progressive,  he  has  changed  his  opinions  somewhat,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following : 

"  If  all  physicians  would  act  on  the  Eclectic  principle,  selecting 
valuable  facts  from  all  sources — embracing  truth  for  truth's  sake — 
picking  it  up  in  the  streets,  even  though  fallen  from  the  devil's  budget 
of  lies — the  healing  art  would  be  honored,  and  the  relief  of  the  suffering 
promoted.  But  so  long  as  they  shall  cloak  themselves  up  so  closely  in 
their  own  orthodoxy,  as  to  reject  truth,  or  refuse  to  examine  the  merits 
of  a  new  idea,  because  it  did  not  originate  within  the  limits  of  the 
regular  faculty,  they  will  do  damage  to  the  profession  and  the  world." 

This  book  contains  some  good  things,  but  does  not  appear  valuable  to 
the  physician,  as  he  is,  or  should  be,  already  familiar  with  the  facts  here 
presented. 

The  former  tract,  on  the  Beauties  and  Deformities  of  Tobacco-using, 
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in  which  this  filthy  hahit  is  exhibited  in  all  its  natural  disgustfulness 
and  selfishness,  has  also  been  re-written — but  not  rendered  any  less 
filthy  and  disgusting — and  is  found  in  this  volume  as  a  part  of  the 
Appendix.  We  heartily  commend  this  to  those  who  "can  use  tobacco 
or  let  it  alone,"  with  the  strongest  confidence  that  they  will  soon  be 
glad  to  let  both  the  weed  and  the  book  "alone." 


Physiological  Chemistry ;  by  Prof.  C.  G.  Lehman.  Translated  from  the  second  edition  by 
Geo.  E.  Ray,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews;  edited  by  R.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  with 
illustrations,  selected  from  Funke's  Atlas  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  an  Appendix 
of  Plates.     Complete  in  two  volumes.     Blanchard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia. 

After  a  careful  and  critical  examination  of  the  above  work,  just  now 
for  the  first  time  offered  to  the  American  student,  we  feel  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  the  best,  while  it  is  the  most  complete  work  hitherto 
published,  on  Physiological  Chemistry.  Comprehending,  as  it  does,  all 
the  valuable  results,  early  and  recent,  of  the  whole  world's  investiga- 
tions in  this  interesting  field,  it  constitutes  a  most  valuable  repository 
of  Zoo-chemical  science. 

The  order  of  subjects  is  natural,  beginning  with  the  elementary  and 
proximate  organic  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  and  synthetically 
proceeding  to  construct  the  animal  out  of  these  organic  groupings,  and 
finally,  with  sufficient  elaborateness,  to  discuss  the  Zoo-chemical 
processes.  The  style  is  concise  and  beautiful,  and  the  whole  work, 
whether  considered  as  an  integer,  or  in  its  several  parts,  is  worthy  the 
world-wide  fame  of  its  author.  Mechanically  considered,  also,  this  work 
is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  book- 
making  art.  The  plates  very  perfectly  represent  the  various  tissues  of 
the  animal  body,  urinary  deposits,  urinary  calculi,  etc.,  etc. 

But  words  of  commendation  are  unnecessary.  The  reputation  of  the 
author,  and  the  character  of  the  American  editor,  sufficiently  guaranty 

its  value. 

«. — , 

Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis,  prepared  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory  at  Giessen,  by  Dr.  Heinrich 
Will.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by  Daniel  Breed,  M.  D.,  and  Lewis 
H.  Steiner,  M.  A.,  M.  D.     James  Munroe  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston,  pp.  297,  8vo. 

Dr.  Will,  was  for  many  years  an  Assistant  to  Liebig,  and  is  at 
present  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of  Experimental  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Giessen,  which  was  formerly  held  by  Liebig.  Conse- 
quently, he  has  been  enabled  to  test  and  verify  the  teachings  of  his 
great  master,  and  to  present  those  rules  for  conducting  analyses,  which 
enable  the  student  in  chemistry  to  arrive  at  the  most  reliable  results, 
without  confining  them  to  any  set  form  of  procedure.  The  nomencla- 
ture in  this  volume  has  been  made  to  accord  with  the  standard  authori- 
ties of  the  day,  being  substantially  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the 
translator,  in  the  American  edition  of  Lowig's  Organic  Chemistry.  This 
work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  1st,  has  reference  to  the  Metalic 
Oxides,  and  their  Salts.     Part   2d,  is   devoted   to  the  Metalloids,  and 
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their  more  important  compounds.  Part  3d,  to  Qualitative  Chemical 
Analysis ;  and  Part  4th,  to  Examples  for  Practice  in  Quantitative 
Analysis.  To  these  parts,  the  translators  have  prefixed  a  very  valuable 
introduction,  containing  a  description  of  the  re-agents  and  apparatus 
necessary  in  the  chemist's  laboratory,  and  a^brief  but  comprehensive 
explanation  of  the  different  manipulations  and  processes  necessary  in 
conducting  chemical  investigations. 

This  book  is  very  valuable,  but  of  more  interest  to  the  practical 
chemist,  and  one  somewhat  acquainted  with  chemical  science,  than  to 
the  medical  man  or  to  the  student  in  medicine.  Appended  to  the  work 
is  a  series  of  very  valuable  tables,  showing  the  behavior  of  various 
substances  under  the  blow-pipe,  and  in  the  presence  of  other  bodies. 
These  tables  are  an  interesting  addition  to  the  work.  We  would  not 
advise  this  work  by  Dr.  Will  as  a  text-book  on  Chemistry,  but  do 
consider  it  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  science. 


The  Plant  an  Illustration  of  the  Organic  Life  of  the  Animal ;  by  Harlanp  Coultas,     Phila- 
delphia, Perry  &  Erety,  publishers. 

This  little  work,  by  the  author  of  il  The  Principles  of  Botany,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Cryptogamia,"  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  manuals 
on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  with  which  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
become  acquainted.  As  would  be  anticipated  in  the  consideration  of 
organic  formations,  it  commences  with  a  consideration  of  the  individual 
cell,  and  proceeds  to  illustrate  their  developement  and  propagation,  and 
the  transformation  of  cells  into  tissues.  Part  1st,  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  these  subjects.  Part  2d,  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  absorption  and  circulation  of  food  in  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
processes  of  respiration  and  assimilation.  Part  3d,  considers  the  subject 
of  respiration  in  plants  and  animals ;  while  the  4th  and  last  part,  is 
devoted  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals. 

The  work  is  clear  and  concise,  the  subjects  are  well  presented,  and 
the  publishers  have  brought  it  out  in  good  style. 


Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon,  containing  the  correct  Pronunciation  and  Definition  of  most  of  the 
Terms  used  by  Speakers  and  Writers  on  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences,  with  Addenda, 
by  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D.,  etc. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  little  book ;  one  which  has  long  been  needed 
in  the  profession,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  such  a  work  has 
not  been  presented,  long  ere  this ;  especially  when  we  consider  the  many 
ludicrous  and  awful  attempts  in  pronouncing  medical  terms,  not  only 
by  the  practicing  portion  of  the  profession,  but  even  by  some  of  our 
medical  teachers.  The  pronouncing  part  of  the  work  is  given  in  pho- 
netic characters,  an  explanation  of  which  will  be  found  on  the  first 
pages,  and  which  are  so  simple  that  a  child  can  readily  understand 
hem.  By  them,  instead  of  having  to  turn  and  twist  the  mouth,  distort 
the  countenance,  and  dislocate  the  jaws,  in  order  to  get  round  the  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  jaw-breaking  terms  used  in  medical  science,  the 
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words  are  so  easily  pronounced  that  they  slip  out  correctly,  almost 
before  the  speaker  is  aware  of  it.  But  the  author  has  not  confined 
himself  to  a  mere  correct  pronunciation  of  words,  but  has  likewise 
given  us  a  clear  and  terse  definition  of  them,  and  has  furnished  addenda, 
containing  the  Latin  terms  and  abbreviations  used  in  prescriptions, 
with  their  translation;  also,  a  list  of  nearly  three  hundred  poisons 
and  their  antidotes,  thus  rendering  his  little  volume  of  great  utility 
and  importance,  to  the  medical  man,  the  student,  the  druggist,  the 
chemist,  and  the  manufacturer  of  medicines.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  could  not  have  made  an  original  lexicon,  containing 
new  words,  new  pronunciations,  and  new  definitions,  besides  giving  a  list 
of  poisons  never  heretofore,  and  probably  never  hereafter  known,  in 
order  that  he  might  escape  the  grumblings  and  anathemas  of  certain 
Pharisees  in  high  places.  K. 


■<   ♦  ♦  O   f 


MISCELLAIY. 


Cancer. — We  learn  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirurgical 
Review,  that  Dr.  Landolfi,  Surgeon-in-Chief  of  the  Sicilian  army,  has 
introduced  a  new  caustic,  chloride  of  bromine,  in  the  treatment  of  cancer, 
which,  from  its  successful  results,  is  exciting  considerable  attention 
throughout  Europe.  The  caustic  is  applied  externally,  mixed  into  a 
thick  paste  with  liquorice  powder  ;  or  it  may  be  combined  with  other 
caustics,  thus:  1£ — Chloride  of  bromine,  three  parts  ;  chloride  of  zinc,  two 
parts ;  chloride  of  antimony,  chloride  of  gold,  each  one  part.  To  be  mixed 
in  the  air,  on  account  of  the  fumes  disengaged.  He  regards  the  chloride 
of  zinc  as  an  indispensable  hemostatic  in  open  cancer,  and  the  chloride 
of  gold  as  specially  effective  in  encephaloid.  The  healthy  parts 
around  the  tumor  are  to  be  protected  by  linen  bands,  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  two  inches  broad,  covered  with  an  ointment  composed  of  chloroform 
four  parts  and  lard  thirty — and  the  patient  is  placed  near  a  window, 
so  that  the  fumes  may  escape.  The  caustic  paste  is  then  to  be  spread 
upon  small  compresses,  and  gently  applied  to  the  part,  in  an  imbricated 
manner,  so  as  to  secure  exact  juxtaposition,  keeping  it  about  two  lines 
clear  of  the  sound  parts.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  lint  and 
diachylon.  A  sharp,  burning  sensation  occurs,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  severe  pain  for  several  hours,  and  which  must  be  combatted  by 
anodynes,  repeatedly  given.  After  twenty-four  hours,  the  paste  is 
removed,  and  a  line  of  demarkation  will  be  perceived — the  tumor  being 
partly  reddish  and  partly  whitish,  or  marbled  with  yellow  and  blue. 
Bread  or  lettuce  leaves  poultice,  or  basilicon  ointment,  are  now  applied, 
and  renewed  every  three  hours.  As  the  gangrene  proceeds,  the  pain 
diminishes ;    and  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  the  eschar  loosens,  and 
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it  can  be  removed  by  the  forceps  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth.  A 
healthy  granulating  surface  is  then  exposed,  and  if  any  vestige  of  the 
disease  remains,  a  little  paste  is  applied  to  that  spot.  The  exposed 
ulcer  is  finally  to  be  treated  as  a  simple  ulcer.  As  febrile  reaction 
rarely  occurs,  no  change  in  the  patient's  regimen  is  required.  He  also 
administers  the  chloride  of  bromine,  diluted,  internally,  but  considers 
this  only  of  secondary  importance. 

A  new  Pharmaceutical  Institute  in  New  York. — We  learn  that  a  new 
establishment  for  the  preparation  and  sale  of  pure  concentrated  reme- 
dies, is  about  to  commence  operations  in  New  York.  A  letter  from  a 
New  York  physician,  received  during  the  past  month,  says:  "  An  .asso- 
ciation of  scientific  gentlemen  has  recently  been  formed,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  United  States  Pharmaceutical  Institute,"  for  the  purpose 
of  analyzing  Indigenous  and  Foreign  Medical  Plants,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  and  presenting  their  active  remedial  principles,  in  a  pure  or 
isolated  state,  for  medical  practice.  This  institution  has  been  legally 
incorporated,  and  will  be  in  successful  operation  in  a  few  days." 


Brevities. — Miss  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  has  in  press,  soon  to  be 
published  by  J.  P.  Jewett,  of  Boston,  a  work  entitled  "  Glances  and 
Glimpses ;     or  Twenty   Years  of  Social,   Comprising   Twenty    Years  of 

Professional  Life." M.  Luton,  in  the  Gazette  Medecale,  proposes  the 

saturated  solution  of  the  Bichromate  of  Potassa,  to  which  an  excess  above 
the  point  of  neutralization,  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  as  a  test 
for  sugar  in  the  urine.  If  sugar  be  present  in  urine  to  which  this 
mixture  has  been  aded,  a  red  color  is  the  result.  If  the  mixture  be 
then  warmed,  a  brisk  effervescence  follows,  and  the  color  is  changed 

from  red  to  emerald  green. Dr.  N.  E.  Gage  is  writing  a  series  of 

interesting  letters  on  Medical  Matters  in  Europe,  which  are  published 

in  the  N.  H.  Journal  of  Medicine. Dr.  H.  A.  Warriner,  Professor  of 

Chemistry  in  Antioch  College,  is  still  in  Europe,  prosecuting  his  studies 
preparatory  to  the  active  duties  of  his  chair  in  that  excellent  institution. 

Dr.  Wm.  McMillen,  writes  from  Russia,  that  erysipelas  is  a  very 

common  disease  in  the  hospital  where  he  is  on  service — and  that  it  is  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  means  of  a  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  internally, 

and  the  oil  of  camphor  on  cotton  externally. We  have  received  the 

Annual  Announcements  of  the  Medical  School  of  Maine,  and  the  Med- 
ical Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont.' -We  are  pleased  to 

learn  that  a  movement  is  being  made  toward  presenting  a  proper  testi- 
monial to  Dr.  C.  H.  Thomas,  of  this  city,  for  his  successful  labors  at 
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Norfolk,  Va.,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  in  that  city. 

Professor  Hoyt,  having  been  invited  to  organize  the  department  of 

Chemistry,  in  Antioch  College,  has  finished  his  course  for  the  present 
session,  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  commenced  his  duties  in 
that  new  and  interesting  position. 


ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  medical  class  now  in  attendance  at  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
although  not  quite  so  numerous  as  that  of  last  winter,  still  exceeds  the 
aggregate  of  the  classes  in  the  other  five  medical  colleges  of  this  city- 
The  number  of  Matriculants  is  170,  heing  27  less  than  last  winter's 
class.  The  falling  off,  however,  is  principally  in  the  second  course 
students,  and  results  from  the  general  prevalence  of  disease  throughout 
the  South  and  West,  which  prevents  many  practitioners  from  leaving 
their  fields  of  lahor  to  complete  their  medical  education.  We  shall 
prohahly  have  a  large  proportion  of  these  in  our  spring  class. 

The  spring  session  of  the  Institute,  which  will  commence  on  the  11th 
of  February,  1856,  promises  to  he  very  well  attended.  A  large  number 
of  the  present  class  will  remain  for  the  spring  course,  and  many  more 
have  expressed,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  their  purpose  to  attend. 

We  deem  it  proper  here  to  correct  a  false  impression  which  seems  to 
prevail  to  some  extent,  by  saying  that  the  course  of  instruction  in  every 
department,  will  be  as  thorough  and  complete  in  the  spring  as  in  the 
winter.  Indeed,  the  mildness  of  the  spring  weather,  and  the  greater 
supply  of  anatomical  material,  give  advantages  in  these  respects  to  the 
spring,  over  the  winter  course. 


<  •  ♦  m  ¥ 


OBITUARY. 


Died — in  this  city,  November  28th,  1855,  of  typhoid  fever,  Wm.  A. 
Black,  of  Mechanicsburgh,  Champaign  county,  Ohio ;  a  student  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

The  class  of  the  Institute  attended  his  remains  to  the  Catharine 
Street  Cemetery,  and  adopted  resolutions  expressive  of  their  sense  of 
his  worth,  and  their  sympathy  with  his  bereaved  friends. 

Died — at  his  residence,  Northfield  Pa.,  on  the  28th  Sept.,  1855,  Dr. 
Salmon  Brownson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  in  1848-9. 
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At  a  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  held  November  26th,  1855,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  Liberal  Medicine,  the 
Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  deem  it  expedient  that 
a  monthly  periodical  be  established,  subject  to  the  Editorial  control  of  a 
majority  of  its  members." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  resolution,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  those  members  of  the  Faculty  who  volunteered  their  services 
as  Editors,  and  whose  names  appear  upon  the  title-page,  a  Prospectus  was 
issued  in  December,  1855,  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  monthly 
journal  of  thirty-two  pages,  at  one  dollar  per  annum,  in  advance. 
Since  the  distribution  of  the  Prospectus,  such  manifestations  of  approval 
and  assurances  of  support  have  been  received  from  every  quarter,  that 
the  Publisher,  with  the  advice  of  the  Editors,  has  determined  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Journal  to  forty  pages,  without  any  advance  in  the  price. 
He  has  therefore  the  satisfaction  of  making  the  announcement  to 
be  found  below,  and  does  so  with  confidence  that  the  friends  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  of  Liberal  Medicine,  will  so  far  appre- 
ciate this  effort  of  the  Faculty,  as  to  furnish  the  Journal  at  once  with  a 
list  of  three  thousand  subscribers.  If  this  be  done,  the  Journal  will 
not  only  be  sustained,  but  will  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  increased  in 
size,  and  otherwise  improved,  without  any  increase  of  its  price. 

THE 
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Is  a  monthly  journal,  of  forty  pages,  and  is  sent  to  subscribers  at 
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Communications  for,  and  letters  on  business  connected  with  the 
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No.  243,  Court  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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ON  CHANCRE. 

BY  PROF.  J.  KING,  M.  D. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years  my  treat- 
ment of  chancre  has  been  different  from  that  ordinarily  pursued  by 
medical  men.  Thus,  while  the  chancre  remains  unbroken  and  in 
the  pustular  form,  in  which  condition  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  I  rupture  it  with  a  needle,  and  immediately 
apply  to  it  a  few  drops  of  nitric,  or  muriatic  acid.  I  do  not  believe 
that  absorption  of  the  syphilitic  virus  to  any  dangerous  extent  takes 
place  until  after  the  exposure  of  the  open  ulcer  to  the  atmosphere.  In 
some  few  cases  it  causes  severe  pain  for  a  short  time,  but  in  most  in. 
stances  the  pain  is  not  noticed.  No  other  treatment  is  required,  unless 
to  allay  any  fears  the  patient  may  entertain  in  regard  to  a  perfect  cure, 
for  which  purpose,  the  chancre  may  be  kept  in  contact  with  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron  on  lint,  as  named  hereafter.  I  have  treated  some  hun- 
dreds of  cases  in  the  above  manner,  and  have  not  yet  heard  of  any 
return  of  the  disease,  in  either  the  secondary  or  tertiary  form. 

As  a  local  application  to  open  chancre,  I  know  of  no  better  agent  than 
the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  which  must  contain  sufficient  muriatic 
acid  to  enable  it  to  mix  with  water,  without  giving  any  deposit  on 
standing  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  which  deposit  may  be  prevented 
from  occurring,  in  the  tincture  of  the  shops,  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  muriatic  acid.  This  tincture  is  to  be  gently  applied,  by 
means  of  a  feather  or  piece  of  lint,  to  the  chancre,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  being  careful  not  to  rub  or  treat  it  roughly ;  and  during  the  inter- 
vals, a  piece  of  lint,  moistened  with  the  tincture,  must  be  kept  in  constant 
vol.  I.,  NO.  II — 4. 
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contact  with  the  ulcer.  Occasionally,  it  causes  severe  pain,  when  it 
should  be  diluted  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  but  in  most  cases,  after 
the  first  or  second  application,  patients  hardly  notice  it.  It  keeps  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  clean  and  soft,  and  thus  prevents  any  absorption  of 
the  venereal  virus ;  in  a  day  or  two  after  its  first  application,  the  chancre 
becomes  changed  into  a  simple  sore,  and  is  frequently  difficult  to  detect 
from  the  surrounding  healthy  integuments,  which  appearance  the  practi- 
tioner must  not  be  misled  by,  and,  in  consequence,  cease  his  internal  medi- 
cation too  early. 

This  application  has  not  only  been  efficacious  in  my  own  practice  for 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  past,  but  likewise  in  that  of  several 
other  practitioners,  who  have  made  use  of  it  on  my  recommendation, 
among  whom  are  some  of  my  colleagues. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here,  that  I  consider  both 
varieties  of  the  sheep  laurel,  (Kalmia  angusti folia  and  Kalmialatifolia), 
most  efficient  agents  in  primary  syphilis,  acting  promptly  and  permanent- 
ly ;  and  the  preparation  most  commonly  exhibited  by  me  internally,  is 
the  following: — 

#.  Compound  Syrup  of  Stillingia. 
Saturated  Tincture  of  Poke  root. 
Saturated  Tincture  of  Sheep  Laurel,  &a  fgiv.  Mix. 

The  dose  varies  from  a  teaspoonful  to  half  a  tablespoonful  three  times 
a  day,  according  to  the  effects  of  the  laurel  upon  the  system.  I  deem  it 
proper  to  state  that  the  Comp.  Syr.  Stillingia  must  be  made  after  the 
formula  in  the  Eclectic  United  States  Dispensatory,  because  several  of 
our  druggists  are  throwing  into  the  market  a  preparation,  as  they  think, 
superior  to  that ;  but  as  the  formula  for  preparing  it  is  not  made  known, 
a  good  physician  can  look  upon  it  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  nostrum. 
Too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  by  physicians  to  procure  medical  prepa- 
tions  from  those  druggists  only,  who  adhere  to  the  formula  generally 
adopted  by  the  profession  ;  for  if  the  druggist,  who  can  not  be  expected 
to  have  much,  if  any,  experience  in  practice,  undertakes  to  furnish  the 
profession  with  any  mixture  prepared  according  to  his  limited  views  and 
not  according  to  established  or  adopted  formulas,  he  is  not  only  guilty  of 
imposition,  in  selling  nostrums  to  the  profession,  but  materially  interferes 
with  the  advance  of  medical  science  by  preventing  physicians  from 
knowing  what  agents  are,  and  what  are  not  useful  in  the  various  forms 
of  disease  they  may  treat.  The  druggist  should  always  be  the  hand- 
maid and  cooperator  of  the  practitioner,  and  never  the  reverse  of  this. 

From  the  peculiar  action  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  upon 
syphilitic  ulcer,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  a  perfect  neutralization  of  the 
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virus,  I  have  been  induced  during  a  few  years  past  to  experiment,  with, 
the  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  not  prove  a  protecting  agent 
against  syphilis.  I  have  furnished  quite  a  number  of  individuals  with 
the  tincture,  advising  them  to  bathe  the  genital  parts  with  it,  immedi- 
ately after  commerce  with  a  female  known  to  be  diseased,  and  among 
some  seventy  or  eighty  males,  no  venereal  affection  has  thus  far  followed 
its  use.  With  some  its  application  produced  rather  severe  and  unpleas- 
ant action  for  a  short  time,  with  others  a  slight  sensation  of  heat  and 
constriction  of  the  surface  touched  by  it.  As  to  the  moral  of  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  but  little  to  say,  other,  than  that  as  a  physician  it  is  my  duty 
to  make  use  of  every  proper  means  to  prevent  and  cure  all  affections 
which  are  the  results  of  man's  disregard  to  the  laws  of  nature.  1 
should  be  pleased  to  have  others  institute  similar  experiments  with  this 
agent  and  favor  the  profession  with  their  results. 

Kemakks. — In  the  Gazette  Hebdom.,  for  January,  1855,  M.  Kodet, 
records  his  experiments  with  the  chlorides  as  dressings  for  chancres,  and 
after  trying  several  of  them,  he  observed  that  the  chloride  of  zinc 
possessed  some  remarkable  properties.  When  dissolved  in  thirty  or 
forty  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  changes  the  surface  of  the  chancres, 
transforming  them  into  simple  sores,  and  leading  to  a  speedy  cicatrization 
without  producing  any  unpleasant  effect  upon  the  sound  skin  or  epithe- 
lium. 

When  dissolved  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  water,  it  destroys  the 
virus,  and  if  a  chancre  has  not  already  been  formed,  it  prevents  its 
formation,  but  a  solution  of  this  strength  acts  upon  the  surrounding 
tissue,  and  if  there  be  any  fissure  or  puncture  in  the  epithelial  covering, 
it  causes  inflammation,  which  in  two  or  three  days  leads  to  suppuration, 
and  the  pustule  may  remain  six  or  eight  days  before  it  finally  disap- 
pears. 

After  a  full  trial  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  as  a  preservative  agent 
against  the  virus  of  syphilis,  he  decided  that  it  was  objectionable :  not 
that  it  does  not  protect,  for  he  found  it  to  answer  well,  but  while  it  pre- 
served the  patient  against  the  poison,  itself  acted  as  a  caustic  and  caused 
much  inconvenience. 

He  next  made  a  trial  of  the  iodide  of  zinc,  the  chloride  of  barium 
and  the  chloride  of  cadmium,  but  he  found  them  obnoxious  to  the  same 
objections  as  the  chloride  of  zinc,  for  when  made  of  sufficient  strength 
to  afford  protection,  they  all  proved  sufficiently  active  to  give  rise  to 
troublesome  pustulation.  He  then  tried  the  chloride  of  iron,  which  did 
not  pustulate,  neither  did  it  protect  the  patient  or  in  any  perceptible 
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degree  retard  the  action  of  the  syphilitic  virus.  However  much  he  con- 
centrated his  preparation,  he  could  obtain  no  more  favorable  effect  from 
the  iron.  He  then  endeavored  by  means  of  some  combination  with  other 
agents  to  impart  to  it  the  power  of  destroying  the  virus,  and  after 
numerous  experiments  with  a  solution  of  the  per-chloride  of  iron  and 
citric  acid,  he  discovered  an  agent  that  on  repeated  trials  proved  a  sure 
protective,  and  yet  did  not  cause  pustulation. 

When  he  supposed  the  problem  solved  to  his  satisfaction,  he  had  ex- 
hausted the  specimens  of  the  per-chloride  of  iron  he  had  been  using, 
and  on  making  a  trial  of  others,  protection  did  not  follow.  After  trying 
in  vain  to  procure  a  specimen  similar  to  the  first,  he  found  in  his 
cabinet  two  little  vessels  identical  with  it,  when  he  proceeded  to 
determine  the  difference  between  these,  and  those  others  which  had 
failed.  The  unsuccessful  samples  threw  down  a  deposit  in  distilled  water, 
but  by  adding  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  render  the  per-chloride  of  iron 
completely  soluble  in  water,  he  produced  a  fluid  similar  to  the  first- 
After  many  experiments,  he  found  he  could  make  a  preparation  by  the 
following  combination  possessing  all  the  requisite  properties : 

Jfr.  Distilled  water,  one  ounce  and  1|-  drachms. 
Per-chloride  of  iron. 
Citric  acid. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  of  each  1  drachm.     Mix. 

Or,  the  citric  acid  may  be  omitted,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  augmented 
by  one-third. 

The  mixture  is  to  be  applied  by  putting  it  directly  on  the  part  where 
the  virus  is  lodged,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes. 
If  removed  too  soon  the  decomposition  and  destruction  of  the  virus  may 
not  be  complete.  When  a  chancre  is  already  formed,  charpie,  or  lint 
should  be  soaked  in  the  mixture  and  left  on  the  sore  for  an  hour  or 
more.  It  will  not  be  productive  of  injury  if  allowed  to  remain  twenty- 
four  hours  even.  When  the  chancre  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  secrete 
pus  freely,  M.  Kodet  found  it  necessary  to  cauterise  the  part  with  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver.  He  also  found  this  preparation  of  iron  useful 
in  simple  ulcer,  when  the  surface  did  not  secrete  much. 

The  conclusion  he  arrived  at  after  repeated  applications  of  the  liquid 
to  inoculated  syphilis,  and  that  obtained  in  the  natural  way,  was  that 
the  syphilitic  virus  is  completely  neutralized  by  the  mixture ;  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  the  virus  of  small-pox  would  be  so  acted  upon 
by  it,  as  to  prevent  the  sloughing  of  the  dermoid  tissure,  and  disfigura- 
tion of  the  countenance ;  and  also  the  query  was  propounded  as  to  the 
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possibility  of  destroying  the  specific  poison  of  hydrophobia  as  well  as 
that  of  syphilis. 

Our  object  in  appending  these  remarks  to  Prof.  King's  article,  has 
been  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  chloride  of  iron,  as 
being  doubtless  possessed  of  true  anti-syphyilitic  powers,  and  also  to 
point  out  the  similar  results  obtained  by  physicians  who  have  instituted 
original  experiments  under  widely  different  circumstances  and  separated 
by  distance  of  space  and  of  time. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  Mr.  Cline  used  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron  in  nausea  resulting  from  retention  of  urine,  which  was 
caused  by  stricture,  following  disease  of  the  urino-genital  organs.  After 
Mr.  Cline,  it  was  also  used  by  Mr.  Collins,  and  by  Drs.  Thomas,  Eberle, 
Francis,  Davy,  and  Pereira,  with  satisfactory  results.  These  physicians, 
however,  depended  on  its  internal  administration.  The  writer  of  these 
remarks  has  often  used  it  internally,  in  conjunction,  or  alternating  with 
the  anti-syphilitics  mentioned  by  Prof.  King,  and  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  preparations  of  gold,  and  of  the 
sheep-laurel,  we  have  a  specific  antidote  for  the  virus  of  syphilis ;  while 
on  examination  of  the  records  of  the  practice  and  opinions  of  others,  as 
well  as  the  observation  of  patients  under  their  treatment,  with  the  use 
of  the  mercurials,  (in  his  own  practice  he  does  not  perceive  the  necessity 
of  the  use  of  the  metal,  and  consequently  does  not  prescribe  it),  has  led 
him  also  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vaunted  reputation  of  mercury  as  an 
anti-syphilitic,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  C. 


CRITICISM   ON  THE  VALUE   OF  CONCENTRATED   PREPARATIONS. 

BYE.     S.WAYNE. 

Within  a  recent  period,  a  large  number  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, known  as  the  concentrated  remedies,  have  been  introduced,  and 
used  as  remedial  agents,  by  the  medical  faculty,  particularly  those  of 
the  eclectic  school. 

These  preparations  consist  of  the  resinous,  or  oleo-resinous  elements 
of  the  substances  they  are  prepared  from,  and  are  obtained  by  a  very 
simple  process :  namely,  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  substance  is  evapo- 
rated to  expel  the  spirit,  and  the  resin,  from  its  insolubility  in  the 
residuary  water,  is  precipitated,  collected,  dried,  and  powdered  ;  or  water 
is  added  to  the  tincture,  which  precipitates  the  resin  by  reducing  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  alcohol.     In  the  preparation  of  them,  upon  a  large 
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scale,  the  alcohol  is  drawn  off,  bj  distillation,  and  nsed  for  subsequent 
operations. 

This  class  of  medicines,  it  is  true,  have  met  with  much  favor,  and  the 
pharmaceutists  who  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  them,  are  adding 
from  time  to  time  to  the  list,  seemingly  satisfied  that  if  they  can  obtain 
a  resin,  or  precipitate,  by  the  simple  process  mentioned,  that  they  have 
obtained  the  active  principles  of  the  substance  thus  treated. 

These  resins,  as  mentioned,  are  said  to  be  the  active  principle  of 
vegetable  substances,  and  as  such  appear  to  be  acknowledged  by  common 
consent,  without  any  attempt  to  investigate  the  subject.  This  is  a 
point  that  demands  some  further  investigation ;  and  it  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  to  be  an  assertion  only,  and  with  but  little  fact  to 
base  it  upon. 

To  show  that  these  resins,  and  oleo-resins,  are  not  in  all  instances 
the  active,  or  medicinal  properties  of  plants  in  a  concentrated  form,  is 
the  object  I  have  in  view  in  writing  this  article ;  and  also,  to  induce  the 
medical  faculty  to  investigate  this  matter  a  little  more  attentively  than 
they  have  done,  so  as  not  to  be  deceived  into  the  use  of  substances  posses- 
sing little  or  none  of  the  active  principle  of  the  plant  or  root  that  it 
represents. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  plants,  or  parts  of  them, 
such  as  the  bark,  leaves,  etc.,  have  shown  us,  that  they  contain  a  num- 
ber of  principles — alkaloids,  such  as  quinia  and  morphia,  which  neu- 
tralize and  form  salts  with  acids  ;  also  crystalizable  substances,  salicine, 
piperine,  and  santonine,  possessing  neither  acid  or  basic  properties  ;  also 
acids,  as  the  tannic,  kinic,  and  meconic — fixed  and  essential  oils — resin, 
gum,  starch,  etc.,  and  that  the  active  principle  of  plants  is  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these.  We  do  not  find  that  the  resins  are,  in  all  cases, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  constituents,  nor  that  they  all  contain 
an  alkaloid,  or  even  a  crystalizable  principle ;  it  may  be  either  one  or 
the  other,  but  not  always  the  resin.  Many  of  the  plants  and  roots  from 
which  these  resins  are  obtained,  have  not  been  submitted  to  a  proximate 
analysis  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  their  active  principles,  whether 
it  is  an  alkaloid,  a  crystalizable  substance,  or  a  resin ;  and  if  it  contains 
one  or  the  other  of  the  former,  whether  it  is  soluble  in  water.  Again, 
others  have  been  examined,  and  these  principles  found  to  be  soluble  in 
water,  which,  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  resinoids,  would  be  thrown 
away  as  of  no  value. 

Of  a  certain  number  of  substances  (jalap  and  podophyllum,  for 
instance),  the  active  principles  have  been  found  to  be  resins,  and 
may  be  isolated  by  the  simple  process  abovementioned,  from  the  inert? 
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extractive  matter  soluble  in  water.  Because  these  substances  yield  a  resin, 
possessing  in  a  concentrated  form  their  active  principles,  it  does  not 
follow  that  gentian,  cinchona,  opium,  hydrastis,  primus,  san£uinaria,  etc., 
should  yield  theirs  by  the  same  mode  of  treatment. 

What  would  we  obtain  from  the  cinchona  bark,  by  this  method  ?  A 
resin,  certainly :  but  would  it  contain  all  the  quinia  and  cinchonia  of 
the  bark?  Not  by  any  means  ;  those  alkaloids,  in  their  natural  combi- 
nations with  kinic  acid,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  the 
kinates  of  quinia  and  cinchonia,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  substance, 
would  be  lost,  and  an  inert  resin  only  obtained.  From  opium,  by  the 
same  process,  we  should  obtain  a  resin,  but  the  meconates  of  morphia, 
and  other  alkaloids  of  opium,  soluble  in  water,  would,  as 'in  the  former 
case,  also  be  thrown  aside  as  useless.  From  prunus  virg.,  a  resin  (pru- 
nin),  is  obtained  by  this  process,  yet  from  the  analysis  of  this  substance, 
and  the  knowledge  we  have  of  this  bark,  what  portion,  may  I  ask,  is 
there  of  them,  in  this  preparation  ?  None  but  the  resin  and  the  bitter 
extractive ;  the  hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  bark  is  all  washed  away  by  the 
water;  or  if  the  resin  contained  any  of  the  latter,  it  is  lost  in  the 
process  of  drying  the  resin.  The  active  principle  of  sanguinaria  is  an 
alkaloid ;  that  of  hydrastis  a  crystalizable  principle ;  and  many  other 
substances  that  I  might  mention,  also  contain  one  or  the  other,  which 
by  this  method  of  treatment  are  lost,  and  a  resin,  possessing  but  little 
if  any  medicinal  value,  used  in  their  stead. 

To  the  physicians  of  the  eclectic  school  much  credit  is  due  for  their 
efforts  in  investigating  our  indigenous  materia  medica,  and  through 
their  efforts  many  substances  have  been  brought  into  use,  of  much  value, 
which  may  again  fall  into  disuse,  simply  because  these  resins  have  been 
said  to  be  their  active  principle,  without  any  further  examination,  and 
when  tried  found  to  be  wanting,  the  manufacturer  having  thrown  away 
the  pearl  and  retained  only  the  shell. 

Concentrated  remedies  are  a  desideratum  to  the  physician,  for  many 
reasons :  for  instance,  the  smallness  of  their  bulk,  and  the  less  objection 
upon  the  part  of  their  patients  to  the  size  of  the  dose.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  are  not  surprised  at  their  popularity ;  and  in  this  go-ahead 
age  physicians  have  not  taken  time  to  examine  into  the  merits,,  as 
they  ought  to  have  done — have  taken  all  that  was  said  respecting  them 
as  truth.    [Not  quite  all     Eds.] 

These  resins  have  been  claimed  as  an  advance  in  pharmacy.  For  my 
part  I  cannot  perceive  it.  The  fact  that  plants  contained  a  resin  is  not 
new ;  neither  is  the  use  of  them  medicinally.  It  is  an  easy  method  of 
obtaining  a  something,  to  be  called  the  active  principle ;  and  in  most 
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instances  they  will  be  found  to  contain  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  medicinal 
value  of  the  substances  they  may  be  obtained  from,  being  far  more  infe- 
rior than  a  common  extract,  and  much  more  expensive.  A  good  extract 
is  in  many  instances  the  best  form  of  concentrated  remedies,  and  con- 
tains, when  well  made,  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  substance  it 
was  made  from. 

And  to  the  pharmaceutists  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  concen- 
trated remedies,  I  would  recommend  that  they  make  an  analysis,  and 
have  the  results  tried,  before  they  decide  that  the  resin  is  the  active 
principle,  and  cry  Eureka!  I  have  found  it! 


REPLY    OF   MR.    MERRELL. 

Having  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  above  article  by  Mr. 
Wayne,  while  in  manuscript,  I  accept  the  privilege  granted  me  by  the 
editors,  of  subjoining  a  few  remarks. 

If  we  admit  the  premises  assumed  by  Mr.  Wayne,  the  arguments  are 
certainly  correct,  and  the  conclusion  just.  It  is  certainly  very  unscien- 
tific to  expect  to  obtain  the  active  principles  of  all  medicinal  plants  by 
the  same  simple  process,  or  to  assume  that  the  resinous  substances  pre- 
cipitated by  water  only,  from  their  alcoholic  solutions,  are  in  all  cases 
their  most  active  principles ;  and  to  put  the  profession  on  their  guard 
against  such  false  assumptions  and  practices,  is  all  very  well. 

We  object  decidedly,  however,  to  the  implied  assertion  on  which  the 
whole  of  the  above  article  is  based ;  that  all  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  so-called  "  concentrated  medicines,"  obtain  their 
preparations  in  that  manner,  or  adopt  such  views. 

Mr.  W.  certainly  knows  that  the  hydrastine  and  the  sanguinarina, 
prepared  in  this  city,  are  precipitated  by  chemical  reagents,  from  the 
"residuary  water"  after  the  subsidence  of  the  resins.  Of  the  articles 
which  I  have  introduced  to  the  profession  as  "  proximate  medicinal  prin- 
ciples," scarcely  any  two  are  prepared  by  just  the  same  process.  It  is 
true  that  the  first  steps  in  the  process  are  generally  the  same.  The 
substance  operated  on  is  in  most  cases  first  exhausted  by  alcohol,  either 
pure  or  a  little  diluted ;  for  we  hold  that  all  the  medicinal  or  poisonous 
elements  of  every  organic  substance  while  in  their  natural  combinations  i 
are  soluble  in  that  menstruum,  while  for  the  most  part  the  inert  and 
simply  nutritive  elements  are  not  soluble  in  it.  Hence  we  employ  this 
important  but  expensive  agent,  to  separate  them,  and  having  thus  far 
isolated  the  medicinal  elements  of  a  plant,  we  then  concentrate  them 
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with  suitable  modifications,  to  a  certain  standard,  and  call  the  prepara- 
tion a  fluid  extract,  or  to  the  pilular  consistence,  and  name  it  an  alcoholic 
extract,  (a  form  which  Mr.  Wayne  highly  recommends)  or  where  we  have 
discovered  the  means  of  doing  it,  we  further  separate  and  isolate  the 
proximate  medicinal  principles,  whether  resin oid,  alkaloid,  acid,  or  neutral, 
and  put  them  up  under  such  names  as  we  think  appropriate.  And  in  no 
case  have  we  "  taken  it  for  granted/7  that  a  precipitate  which  we  have 
obtained,  whether  by  water  only  or  by  chemical  reagents,  is  the  real 
medicinal  principle  of  a  plant,  nor  have  we  recommended  it  as  such, 
(unless  where  its  sensible  qualities  are  sufficient  evidence),  until  experi- 
ment in  its  use  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  so. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  our  establishment  is  concerned,  or  that  of  others 
of  the  more  respectable  manufacturers  of  these  medicines,  the  above  ar- 
ticle has  no  application.  W.  S.  Mekkell. 


YELLOW   FEVEK. 

BY    0.    H.     THOMAS,    M  .    D. 

Aee  yellow  fever  and  bilious  remittent  fever  identical,  as  is  claimed 
by  many?  I  think  not!  and  for  the  following  reasons,  viz:  yellow  fever 
is  not  endemic  in  the  United  States,  but  is  indigenous  to  many  parts  of 
the  old  world,  the  West  India  islands,  etc.,  etc.,  and  is  contagious. 
Yellow  fever  is  a  specific  disease,  having  no  perfect  analogy  or  charac- 
teristic symptoms,  identifying  it  with  any  other  disease.  Bilious  remit- 
tent fever  is  endemic  in  the  United  States,  and  bears  a  very  strong 
analogy  to  other  forms  of  fever,  peculiar  to  this  climate. 

The  circumstances  under  which  these  two  forms  of  fever  prevail,  are 
widely  different — the  persons  liable  to  each  are  somewhat  different — the 
the  times  and  places  where  each  prevails  are  different — the  symptoms 
and  pathology  of  each  are  different — and  the  impressions  left  upon  the 
system,  after  recovery,  are  different.  A  mild  case  of  yellow  fever  is 
not  bilious  fever ;  nor  is  a  very  malignant  case  of  bilious  fever,  yellow 
fever,  by  any  means.  Yellow  fever  never  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
epidemically,  earlier  than  some  time  in  July,  generally  not  until  about 
the  middle  of  August,  or  as  late  as  September !  and  is  always  more 
virulent  and  malignant  in  hot,  dry,  sultry  weather.  Bilious  fever  pre- 
vails in  the  south  chiefly  in  hot,  showery  weather,  and  as  early  as  May. 

Yellow  fever  is  confined  exclusively,  as  an  epidemic,  to  towns  and 
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cities  situated  on  navigable  streams,  always  appearing  first  in  commer- 
cial ports ;  it  ma}r,  however,  get  out  a  few  miles  from  water  courses  > 
to  large  trading  towns — towns  having  every-day  intercourse  with  com" 
mercial  ports,  etc.  Bilious  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  prevails  any  where 
and  every  where,  in  town  and  country,  whether  the  population  is  dense 
or  sparse,  is  all  the  same  to  it.  It  is  always  independent  of  commerce, 
not  circumscribed  in  its  limits,  and  exists  in  all  grades,  from  the  remit- 
tent to  the  most  malignant  bilious  fever,  terminating  fatally  and  yet 
preserving  its  distinct  character,  never  assuming  any  of  the  pathogno- 
mic symptoms  of  yellow  fever.  Yellow  fever  also  exists  in  all  grades, 
from  the  mild  to  the  most  malignant,  without  losing  its  distinctive 
pathognomic  character,  whether  it  terminates  fatally  or  otherwise. 

Persons  who  have  had  yellow  fever  are  usually  fortified  against  a 
subsequent  attack ;  but  not  so  with  bilious  fever.  Those  who  have  had 
bilious  fever  once,  or  more,  appear  to  be  the  more  susceptible  to  subse- 
quent attacks,  and  they  are  no  less  obnoxious  to  yellow  fever,  than 
those  wh,o  have  never  had  bilious  fever.  And  again,  I  believe  the  two 
forms  of  fever  never  exist  at  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 


— «    -»  9  »    ► 


SELECTED    ARTICLES. 

The  Erysipelatous   Disease  of  Lying-in   Women.     By  D.  Leasure,   M. 
D.,  of  Newcastle,  Pa. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1852,  an  epidemic  erysipelas  made  its 
appearance  in  Newcastle  and  its  neighborhood,  which  seemed  to  put  on 
features  of  extreme  malignity  from  the  very  onset,  and  although  not 
very  many  persons  were  attacked,  but  few  of  those  first  attacked,  sur- 
vived. In  the  early  part  of  April,  the  first  case  occurred  in  my  practice, 
though  I  had  ample  warning  that  I  might  expect  it,  from  the  number 
of  cases  that  were  occurring  in  the  practice  of  others.  The  case  was 
that  of  a  young  woman  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  in  whom,  indeed, 
scrofula  had  been  for  years  an  active  disease.  Her  throat  seemed  the 
principal  seat  of  disease  for  the  first  five  days,  when  the  erysipelatous 
spot  made  its  appearance  on  one  cheek,  from  which  it  spread  all  over  the 
face,  head,  and  neck,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal,  after  rendering  her 
almost  a  putrid  mass  while  yet  living.  During  my  attendance,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  the  topical  applications,  and  otherwise  handle  the  dis- 
eased parts  myself,  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  disease  deterring  any 
one  from  nursing  her  or  dressing  her  sores. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th  of  April,  while  engaged  in  the  attendance  on 
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this  case,  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  S.  in  her  seventh  labor,  which  was 
perfectly  natural,  and  very  easy,  not  lasting  over  two  hours.  The  child 
was  a  male,  apparently  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  healthy.  I  remained 
with  the  patient  a  couple  of  hours,  and  left  her  doing  quite  well.  On 
Monday  afternoon,  about  twenty-four  hours  after  delivery,  she  felt  occa- 
sion to  use  the  urinal,  and  as  there  was  no  one  to  wait  on  her,  she  got  out  of 
bed,  feeling  remarkably  strong,  and  stepped  upon  the  cold  floor,  which 
was  not  covered  by  any  carpet,  and  there  she  squatted  over  the  vessel  for 
several  minutes,  before  she  succeeded  in  urinating,  and,  on  getting  into 
bed,  she  had  a  chill,  which  lasted  about  three  hours.  The  women  who 
came  to  see  her  concluded  that  she  had  taken  a  cold,  and  treated  her  to 
hot  teas,  and  succeeded,  as  they  thought,  in  getting  up  an  elegant  heat, 
with  a  fine  sweat  soon  following  it ;  and  so  they  had,  but  the  heat  was  a 
fierce  fever,  and  her  sweat  the  damps  of  death.  During  the  night  she 
became  delirious,  and  on  the  next  morning  her  abdomen  began  to  swell 
rapidly,  her  breathing  became  difficult  in  the  prone  posture,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  bolster  her  up  in  the  bed,  and  support  her  thighs 
flexed  upon  the  body,  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  A 
consultation  between  the  nurses  and  the  husband  resulted  in  the  deter- 
mination to  send  for  the  doctor,  if  she  was  not  better  in  the  afternoon. 
Afternoon  found  her  worse,  and  her  husband  came  for  me ;  and  thus  it 
was,  that  I  saw  her  twenty-four  hours  after  the  rigor,  and  forty-eight 
after  delivery,  to  all  appearance  in  articulo  mortis.  She  was  sitting  up 
in  the  bed,  supported  by  pillows,  her  countenance  draped  with  that 
"  abdominal  frown,"  so  indicative  of  trouble  to  the  physician,  and  dan- 
ger to  the  patient ;  her  pulse  too  frequent  to  be  counted  ;  her  abdomen 
much  swollen,  but  not  tender,  except  over  the  uterus,  and  very  little  pain 
anywhere,  except  in  the  lumbar  region  ;  tongue  moist  and  natural ; 
lochia  not  suspended  but  dark,  and  without  coagula ;  urine  passed  invol- 
untarily, but  no  discharge  from  the  bowels.  She  seemed  verging 
towards  coma,  though  sometimes  she  would  rouse  up  for  a  few  moments, 
and  be  much  excited.  Her  skin  was  covered  by  a  clammy  sweat,  and 
the  circulation  seemed  to  have  nearly  stopped  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
extremities,  which  were  cool.  I  was  expected  to  do  something ;  but  what 
should  it  be?  I  applied  hot  fomentations  to  the  bowels,  gave  her  oil  of 
turpentine ;  applied  blisters  on  the  inside  of  her  thighs,  which  raised 
well;  but,  cui  bono,  she  died  next  day.  Four  days  afterwards,  her  child 
died  of  malignant  erysipelas. 

I  now  declined  attending  any  more  cases  of  labor,  as  I  was  still  at- 
tending cases  of  erysipelas,  and  feared  I  might  be  instrumental  in  com- 
municating the  contagion  to  my  lying-in  patients.  But  on  the  6th  of 
August,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  physician,  I  took  charge  of  Mrs. 

,  in  labor  with  her  eighth  child,  of  which  she  was  delivered  at  one 

o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  labor  was  natural,  and  not  protracted  at 
all ;  the  child  was  a  male  and  healthy,  and  at  three  o'clock  I  left  her 
feeling  as  comfortable  as  the  case  would  admit  She  continued  to  do  well 
till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next  night,  when  severe  chills  set  in,  being  just 
twenty-two  hours  after  delivery.  They  continued  till  morning,  when  I 
was  called  to  visit  her,  and  saw  her  just  eight  hours  after  the  first  chill. 
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Fever  had  set  in ;  pulse  one  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  great  deal  of 
intense  pain  in  the  uterus  ;  no  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen ;  countenance 
anxious  and  haggard,  with  frequent  frowns  and  earnest  staring,  as  if  at 
some  strange  object;  lochia  not  suppressed,  but  dark  and  dirty  looking; 
had  a  presentiment  that  she  would  die ;  tongue  natural ;  constant  thirst 
and  obstinate  vomiting.  I  opened  a  large  vein  in  the  arm,  intending  to 
bleed  ad  deliquium,  but  the  blood  soon  ceased  to  flow,  and  I  did  not  obtain 
over  half  a  pint.  I  tied  up  the  arm,  intending  to  open  a  vein  in  the 
other  arm,  but,  on  inspecting  the  blood  already  drawn,  I  found  it  did  not 
coagulate,  and  resembled  some  dirty  mixture  that  looked  like  anything 
but  blood.  It  had  not  even  the  color  of  blood.  1  deemed  all  efforts 
useless  that  looked  towards  a  recovery,  but  gave  full  doses  of  opium  to 
relieve  the  agonizing  pain  in  the  uterine  region,  but  they  gave  no  relief 
at  all,  till  a  short  time  before  death,  when,  I  presume,  gangrene  had 
done  its  work.  The  remaining  history  of  the  case  would  be  but  a  repe- 
tition of  that  of  the  one  already  given.  She  died  within  thirty-six  hours 
of  the  first  chill.  Her  child  died  of  malignant  erysipelas  within  a  week ; 
and  the  old  lady  who  washed  and  dressed  her  for  the  grave,  took  erysi- 
pelas within  five  days  of  the  time  she  died,  and  was  the  most  hideous 
case    of  that  foul  disease  I  ever  met,  although  she  finally  recovered. 

Under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  I  was  constrained  to  attend 

Mrs.  W ,  on  the  24th  of  May.     She  was  a  fine  young  plethoric  Irish 

woman,  in  her  23d  year,  and  in  her  second  labor.  Her  labor  was  easy 
and  natural,  not  lasting  over  three  hours.  Her  child  was  a  male,  and 
healthy.  She  did  very  well  till  twenty-six  hours  after  delivery,  when 
she  had  a  chill.  Six  hours  afterwards  I  visited  her  and  found  her  in 
very  nearly  the  same  condition  in  which  I  found  case  No.  2.  I  here  de- 
termined to  "  bleed  her  to  death  "  or  break  down  the  disease.  I  opened 
a  vein  and  took  half  a  gallon  of  blood.  The  pulse  was  not  reduced  in 
frequency  (remaining  above  a  hundred  and  thirty)  but  became  very  soft, 
and  she  seemed  about  to  fall  into  syncope.  The  blood  did  not  coagulate, 
but  seemed  to  be  dissolved.  I  bled  no  more.  After  running  the  same 
course,  notwithstanding  all  my  efforts — and  they  were  not  a  few — she 
went  as  did  the  others.     She  died  in  thirty  hours  after  the  first  chill. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  J.  W.  Wallace  was  attending  some  cases  of 
malignant  erysipelas,  and  the  only  two  cases  of  labor  he  attended 
during  his  attendance  upon  erysipelas,  were  followed  by  precisely  similar 
symptoms,  and  both  died  as  mine  did,  within  thirty  hours  after  the  first 
chill.  I  now  made  arrangements  with  my  friend  Dr.  J.  H.  M.  Peebles, 
for  him  to  take  charge  of  my  obstetric  practice,  while  I  was  to  take 
charge  of  any  cases  of  erysipelas  occurring  in  his  practice.  Dr.  Wallace 
also  declined  to  attend  a  lying-in  patient  under  any  circumstances,  while 
he  was  in  attendance  on  erysipelas.  There  were  subsequently  no  more 
cases  of  childbed  fever  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  question  presented  itself  then  to  my  mind,  and  many  times  since, 
Was  it  a  coincidence  that  the  only  cases  of  childbed  fever  which  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood  should  occur  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Wallace  and 
myself,  who  were  the  only  physicians  in  attendance  upon  cases  of  malig- 
nant erysipelas,  and  that  our  cases  should  occur  in  every  instance  where 
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we  attended  a  lying-in  patient  during  our  attendance  upon  the  other  dis- 
ease, and  that  every  puerperal  case  should  prove  fatal  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances,  and  at  about  the  same  period  of  time,  and  that 
the  children  should  die  of  erysipelas  in  two  instances,  and  the  woman 
who  dressed  one  of  them  for  the  grave,  should  also  take  malignant 
eysripelas,  and  that,  too,  where  there  were  no  other  cases  of  erysipelas 
near,  it  being  in  the  country,  and  the  patients  having  no  communication 
with  other  cases  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  we,  who  attended  upon  cases  of 
erysipelas,  ceased  to  attend  upon  lying-in  women,  there  should  be  no 
more  cases  of  the  malignant  childbed  fever? 

In  my  own  cases,  it  seemed  probable  that,  notwithstanding  all  pre- 
cautions of  cleanliness,  the  disease  might  have  been  communicated  by 
me,  as  I  might,  during  the  necessary  manipulations,  have  introduced 
the  erysipelatous  virus  into  the  vagina,  where  it  became  absorbed  directly 
into  the  blood,  and  exerted  its  mischievous  influence  upon  the  vital  fluid 
directly ;  or,  it  might  have  poisoned  the  tissues  of  the  uterus  itself,  in- 
ducing a  malignant  metritis,  for,  most  certainly  in  my  cases,  the  perito- 
neum did  not  seem  to  become  involved  in  the  disease,  till  near  the  fatal 
termination.  Or  it  might  have  produced  uterine  phlebitis,  and  the  in- 
flammation have  extended  to  the  veins  of  the  abdomen,  and  by  so 
changing  or  modifying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  endangium,  or 
"membrane  communis  vasorum,"  the  morbid  appearances  presented  by 
the  blood  drawn  from  the  arm,  and  the  lochia  should  result  from  the 
diseased  membrane,  and  not  have  been  a  disease  of  the  blood,  per  se. 

However  this  may  be,  of  one  thing  I  think  I  may  be  assured,  and 
that  is,  that  the  diseases  in  question  produce  and  reproduce  each  other : 
in  other  words,  my  cases  of  childbed  fever  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  cases  of  malignant  erysipelas,  fatally  modified  by  the  condition  of 
the  patients,  and  the  manner  of  introducing  the  morbific  poison. 

I  have  been  induced  to  report  these  cases  mainly  because  I  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  childbed  fever  was  always  "  a  true  inflammation," 
and  the  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  bloodletting.  I  had  proved  the  truth, 
as  I  thought,  of  this  theory,  and  verified  the  soundness  of  the  practice 
in  many  a  successfully  contested  case,  but  I  learned  that  there  is  a  dis- 
ease of  lying-in  women,  melignant  in  its  character,  which  sets  at  naught 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice,  and  if  I  should  be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  meet  with  it  again,  I  would  rely  upon  the  treatment  which  proved 
in  my  hands  so  successful  in  the  erysipelatous  disease,  viz :  brandy,  qui- 
nine, and  tincture  of  iron. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Leasure  has  come  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  puerperal  erysipelas  is  doubtless  correct.  This  doctrine  has  been 
long  taught  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  with  tincture  of  iron,  etc.,  is  prominently  presented  by  Prof. 
King  in  his  American  Eclectic  Obstetrics,  as  the  following  paragraph 
found  on  page  588  will  show : 

"  When  diarrhea  is  present,  I  know  of  no  better  agent  than  the  tincture 
of  Chloride  of  Iron,  either  with  or  without  some  preparation  of  Opium. 
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It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty  drops,  repeated  every  hour, 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  an  injection, 
after  each  diarrheal  evacuation,  should  be  given,  composed  of  Tannic 
Acid  ten  grains,  compound  tincture  of  Virginia  Snakeroot  one  fluidrachm. 
Water  one  fluidounce,  mix.  This  should  be  retained  by  the  patient  as 
long  as  possible.  The  tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron  has  a  powerful  and 
beneficial  influence  on  the  capillary  vessels,  and  it  will  not  only  be  found 
valuable  in  the  diarrhea  attending  this  malady,  but  also  in  those  cases 
complicated  with  erysipelas.  Whenever  I  have  good  reasons  for  know- 
ing that  erysipelas  is  connected  with  the  puerperal  fever,  as  soon  as  the 
more  active  symptoms  have  been  somewhat  diminished,  I  administer 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  this  tincture  in  a  proper  amount  of  water,  re- 
peating it  every  hour,  until  the  symptoms  have  yielded,  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  its  exhibition  been  otherwise  than  benefiicial.  In  many 
instances  I  have,  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  administered 
the  tincture  of  Aconite,  and  the  tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron,  alternately, 
every  half  hour  or  hour,  and  with  the  most  happy  results.  But  should 
I  meet  with  a  patient  in  whom  it  increased  the  symptoms,  of  course,  I 
should  cease  or  suspend  its  use.  May  not  the  erysipelatous  and  typhoid 
characters  of  this  affection  frequently  be  owing  to  absorption  of  putrid 
matter,  as  decomposition  of  coagula  within  the  uterine  cavity,  or  of  re- 
maining pieces  of  placenta  or  membranes?'7 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  Dr.  Leasure  and  all  other  intelligent 
physicians,  will  investigate  the  subject  for  themselves,  instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  what  they  have  "  been  taught  to  believe,"  it  will 
not  be  long  before  they  will  be  convinced  that  peritonitis  itself  is  essen- 
tially an  erysipelatous  disease,  even  when  no  cutaneous  inflammation  is 
present,  and  that,  instead  of  combatting  it  by  bleeding  and  other  active 
depletory  measures,  they  will  adopt,  in  all  such  cases,  the  more  rational 
and  infinitely  more  successful  treatment  adopted  by  Dr.  King  and  others, 
of  the  Eclectic  School. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  article  has  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  we  insert  it  as  throwing  additional  light  upon  the  subject,  and 
as  evincing  a  tendency  in  the  profession  towards  the  adoption  of  what 
some  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  have  long  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true  theory  of  puerperal  peritonitis : 

On  the  Connection  between  Puerperal  Peritonitis  and  Erysipelas.     By  A. 
P.  Dutcher,  M.  D.,  Enon  Valley,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

The  connection  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  has  recently 
given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  That  such  relationship  some- 
times exists,  I  believe  can  be  proved.  I  shall  relate  a  few  circumstances 
which  have  fallan  under  my  notice,  which  in  my  opinion  fully  establish 
this. 

In  the  year  1850,  Dr.  W.,  of  N.  B.,  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  A.,  aged 
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about  60,  who  had  been  scratched  on  the  hack  of  the  hand  by  a  pet  cat. 
The  hand  had  become  very  much  swollen,  quite  red  and  painful,  and  she 
had  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  nausea,  and  fever.  The  Dr.  prescribed 
what  he  supposed  the  case  required.  On  his  next  visit  he  found  the 
symptoms  all  aggravated.  The  swelling  had  now  extended  up  the  entire 
arm,  and  had  assumed  a  decided  erysipelatous  character.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  suppuration  ensued  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 
There  were  also  several  small  ulcers  on  the  forearm.  The  Dr.  dressed 
these  daily.  One  day,  while  thus  engaged,  he  was  called  in  haste  to 
attend  Mrs.  McC.  in  confinement.  Three  days  after  labor  she  was  seized 
with  puerperal  fever,  of  which  she  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  confine- 
ment. In  the  course  of  four  weeks,  he  attended  seven  cases  of  labor  ; 
the  mother  in  every  case  died  with  the  same  disease,  and  the  infants 
perished  with  general  cutaneous  erysipelas. 

After  attending  the  last  of  these  unfortunate  cases,  the  Dr.  himself 
was  taken  with  erysipelas  in  his  right  hand,  commencing  in  the  little 
finger,  and  extending  over  the  right  arm,  and  down  the  right  side  to 
the  subaxillary  region,  where  a  large  abscess  formed,  which  discharged 
for  some  days,  and  finally  healed.  After  much  suffering,  the  Dr.  re- 
gained his  usual  health.  Who  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  but  all  this 
suffering  and  death  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  Mrs.  A.? 

About  four  years  since,  Dr.  C,  of  P.,  was  called  upon  to  bleed  Mrs. 
G-.  In  two  days  after,  on  removing  the  bandage  from  the  arm,  a  cir- 
cumscribed redness  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  presented  itself,  around 
the  wound  in  the  vein.  By  the  next  morning  it  had  extended  over  the 
entire  arm.  It  was  very  much  swollen  and  quite  painful,  having  all  the 
characteristics  of  erysipelas.  Notwithstanding  the  most  judicious  treat- 
ment, the  arm  became  gangrenous,  and  the  patient  died  in  consequence. 
During  the  sickness  of  this  lady,  Dr.  C.'s  wife  had  an  abortion  ;  he  at- 
tended her.  Some  three  clays  after  confinement  she  took  puerperal 
fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  He  subsequently  attended  some  thirteen 
cases  of  labor,  in  most  of  which  puerperal  fever  supervened ;  and  many 
of  the  infants  died  with  general  cutaneous  erysipelas.  A  lady,  by  the 
name  of  Mrs.  H.,  while  engaged  in  making  a  shroud  for  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  had  died  with  the  disease,  pricked  her  finger  with  a  needle  ; 
after  some  five  or  six  hours  she  washed  the  babe  of  this  individual,  who 
had  also  died.  In  six  days  the  wound  in  the  finger  became  puerperal, 
swollen,  and  red,  and  in  a  few  days  the  whole  arm  was  involved  in  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation,  and  she  nearly  lost  her  life  in  consequence. 

I  think  we  may  reasonably  infer  from  these  circumstances,  that  there 
is  a  very  intimate  connection  between  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever ; 
that  they  are  both  propagated  by  contagion,  and  that  the  two  are  capable 
of  reciprocally  producing  each  other.  We  also  know  that  sometimes  the 
two  diseases  prevail  as  concomitant  epidemics,  beginning  at  the  same 
time,  or  nearly  so,  keeping  pace  with  each  other,  and  terminating  simul- 
taneously. Dr.  Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  long  since  observed  these  facts. 
And  what  practical  lesson  shall  we  draw  from  them?  Whenever  a 
physician  is  attending  upon  a  case  of  erysipelas  or  puerperal  fever,  in 
the  language  of  Dr.  Watson,  "  he  should  use  the  most  diligent  ablutions ; 
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lie  should  even  wash  his  hands  with  some  disinfecting  fluid — a  weak  solu  - 
tion  of  chlorine ;  he  should  avoid  going  in  the  same  dress  to  any  other 
of  his  midwifery  patients ;  in  short,  he  should  take  all  those  precautions 
which,  when  the  danger  is  understood,  common  sense  will  suggest, 
against  his  clothes  or  his  body  becoming  a  vehicle  of  contagion  and 
death  between  him  and  his  patients.  *  *  *  *  Should  these  precautions 
all  prove  insufficient,  the  practitioner  is  bound,  in  honor  and  conscience,  to 
abandon,  for  a  season,  his  vocation" 


*  ♦  ♦  •— >— 
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Fever. — Eecollect  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  diagnosis  lose  much  of 
their  value  in  typhus  fever.  You  may  have  all  the  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion of  any  of  the  vital  organs,  without  the  slightest  organic  change. 
Even  the  physical  signs  of  a  pneumonia,  when  occurring  in  a  case  of 
typhus,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  proof  that  a  local  inflammation  has 
occurred.     (Br.  W.  Stokes.) 

The  treatment  of  fever  may  be  summed  up  as  being  a  combination 
of  measures  to  reduce  excessive  heat,  to  insure  proper  excretion,  and  to 
act  on  the  semi-paralyzed  nerves.  To  insure  proper  excretion  is  more 
difficult  than  to  reduce  the  temperature  ;  but  it  is  best  done  by  furnish- 
ing to  the  system  a  due  supply  of  alkaline  salts,  as  the  chloride  of  sodi- 
um, which  aids  the  formation  and  elimination  of  urea ;  or  the  salts  of 
potash,  as  the  nitrate,  which  has  the  same  effect.  Purgatives  probably 
act  by  aiding  this  elimination  of  urea,  which  is  retained  in  the  blood, 
and  may  pass  off  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  canal.  To  restore 
the  nerves  to  their  normal  action,  you  must  give  nutrients  and  stimu- 
lants to  support  and  strengthen ;  when  the  heart's  action  is  very  rapid, 
ammonia  is  indispensable.     (Dr.  B.  A.  ParJces.) 

Intermittent  Fever. — Give  two  ounces  of  the  infusion  of  olive 
leaves  three  times  a-clay  ;  made  by  macerating  two  ounces  of  the  fresh 
leaves  in  a  pint  of  water.     (Mr.  T.  Spencer   Wells.) 

Creasote  is  very  useful,  on  account  of  its  specific  influence  over  the 
abdominal  ganglia  of  nerves,  especially  the  solar  plexus.    (Zwetkoff.) 

Quinine. — The  following  are  the  general  rules,  established  by  M. 
Briquet,  for  giving  quinine  in  fever : — 1st.  Give  each  hour  or  second 
hour  the  sixth  or  twelfth  part  of  the  quantity  to  be  taken  daily,  and 
leave  ten  hours  interval  without  any  quinine.  2nd.  Gradually  increase 
the  dose,  until  head  symptoms,  vertigo,  and  pain  are  produced.  In  ague, 
give  the  quinine  so  as  to  produce  the  maximum  effect  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  febrile  action.  In  typhoid  fever,  give  quinine  during  the 
night,  for  the  access  comes  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  requires  some 
hours  after  administration  before  it  produces  its  full  effect.  Always 
give  it  in  solution :  when  given  in  the  form  of  pills  it  is  only  one-sixth 
as  active  in  three  hours.     (Br.  H.  Bence  Jones.) 
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THE   UNPARDONABLE    SIN. 

To  weak  and  envious  minds,  the  success  of  others  is  a  great  annoy- 
ance, and  to  those  who  have  attempted  to  win  distinction,  but  failed 
from  the  want  of  character  and  ability,  nothing  is  more  annoying  than 
to  witness  the  success  of  others  in  the  same  pursuits.  We  are  not,  there- 
fore, surprised  to  notice  in  a  new  medical  journal,  entitled  the "  Cincinnati 
Medical  Observer"  an  abusive  editorial  essay  against  Prof.  Blackman, 
and  a  still  more  abusive  article  against  the  faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Institute. 

An  unhappy  medical  professor,  who  has  not  been  able  to  persuade 
more  than  three  or  four  dozen  young  gentlemen  to  listen  to  his  lectures, 
may  be  expected  to  feel  a  little  bilious  on  witnessing  the  attendance  of 
a  class  four  times  as  large,  in  a  neighboring  college.     It  is  quite  natural, 
too,  that  he  should  feel  equally  chagrined  at  witnessing  the  just  repu- 
tation earned  by  men  of  solid  merit.     Hence  the  paltry  assault  upon 
Prof.  Blackman,  based  upon  the  fact  that  some  of  his  surgical  operations 
had  been  reported  by  the  city  press.     We  have  no  personal  acquaintance 
or  intercourse  whatever  with  Prof.  Blackman,  but  we  merelv  echo  the 
general  expression  of  public  opinion,  in  saying  that  no  teacher  of  surgery, 
in  Cincinnati,  has  ever  been  more  successful  in  winning  the  approbation 
of  all,  nor  has  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio  ever  had  a  Professor  who 
conferred  more  honor  on  his  station  than  Dr.  B.     Such  success  was 
enough  in  itself  to  provoke  an  assault  from  the  editor  of  the  "  Observer" 
His  attack  upon  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  gen- 
eral,  and  Prof.   King  in  particular,  contains  no  fact  or  specification 
worthy  of  notice.     It  is  abusive  without  point,  and  would  remind  one  of 
Mrs.  Caudle's  lectures,  if  it  were   not  destitute  of  her  sprightliness. 
The  leading  object  of  the  writer  appears  to  be  to  convince  the  editor  of 
the  "New   Jersey  Reporter"  that  the  Eclectic  Faculty  ought   to  be 
outlawed,  and  that  it  was  a  grievous  error  to  give  a  respectful  editorial 
notice  of  Prof.  King's  recent  work  on  obstetrics.     Whether  the  scolding 
of    the    editor   of  the    "  Observer "    will    reform    the    editor    of    the 
"  Reporter"    and    make    him   repent    of    his    gentlemanly   behavior, 
remains  to  be  seen.     The  real  value  of  his  ill-natured  tirades  is  appa- 
rent upon  their  face,  and  will  not  be  mistaken  by  any  who  understand 
the  character  of  their  author. 
VOL.  i.,  no.  n. — 5. 
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As  the  editor  of  the  "  Reporter "  may  not  understand  the  character 
of  those  who  disturb  the  peace  and  dishonor  the  character  of  the  pro- 
fession in  Cincinnati,  we  would  quote,  for  his  edification,  the  language  of 
the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  medical  ethics,  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society.  This  report,  emanating  from 
gentlemen  of  high  professional  standing,  embodies  statements,  the 
truth  of  which  is  generally  known,  and  portrays,  in  very  emphatic 
language,  the  character  of  our  assailant.  Speaking  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  certain  committee,  the  report  says :  "  Let  any  honorable 
man,  with  the  history  of  the  past  before  him,  look  at  the  center  of 
that  committee,  and  he  can  not  fail  to  pronounce  it  a  biting  sarcasm,  a 
hideous  mockery.  The  individual  occupying  that  place  (Prof.  Menden- 
hall)  has  rendered  himself  notorious,  by  unprovoked,  assassin-like 
attacks  upon  professional  character,  and  for  no  other  reason,  seemingly, 
than  that  he  might  secure  a  foothold  upon  some  portion  of  the  ruins." 
It  may  seem  a  small  matter  for  the  "  College  Journal  to  occupy  itself  in 
noticing  the  slang  of  Dr.  M.,  for  his  vituperative  and  unprofessional 
deportment  is  so  well  known  in  Cincinnati,  and  has  been  so  fully 
exposed  by  Prof.  Wright,  Prof.  Armor,  and  others,  that  our  comments 
are  unnecessary  here.  We  allude  to  these  matters  for  the  benefit  of 
our  distant  readers  and  editorial  brethren,  to  whom  we  would  say,  that 
whenever  they  detect  anything  illiterate  or  unscientific  connected  with 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  or  any  unprofessional  conduct  in  its 
Faculty  or  graduates,  they  are  cordially  welcome  to  administer  a  proper 
rebuke,  and  their  just  professional  criticism  will  be  respectfully  recog 
nized.  But  vulgar  scolding  at  the  Faculty,  for  the  offense  of  enlarging 
too  much  the  circle  of  their  liberality,  we  shall  continue  to  treat  with 
merited  contempt. 

Our  professional  standing  is  beyond  the  reach  of  such  scribblers,  and 
is  not  a  matter  that  gives  us  any  uneasiness.  We  endeavor  to  teach  the 
science  of  Medicine  in  all  its  amplitude,  controlled  by  no  cliques  or 
combinations.  We  inculcate  all  those  principles  of  ethics,  in  the  pro- 
fession, which  are  calculated  tomake  honorable,  learned  and  high-toned 
physicians.  We  labor  all  that  we  can  to  discourage  quackery,  from 
Thomsonism  and  patent  pills  to  every  other  form  of  ignorance,  exclu- 
siveness  and  dogmatism.  We  repudiate  nothing  that  belongs  to  legitimate 
medicine ;  but  we  do  repudiate  and  denounce  that  old  fogyism  which 
denies  the  right  of  private  judgmnet  in  every  member  of  the  profession 
and  makes  it  an  unpardonable  offense  to  cultivate  any  species  of 
scientific  knowledge,  without  waiting  to  have  it  sanctioned  by  a  royal 
society  or  national  association. 
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We  believe  that  a  large  portion  of  the  medical  profession,  if  not  the 
majority,  agree  with  us  in  our  sentiments,  and  we  are  happy  to  enjoy 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  such,  although  we  can  never  lower  our 
self-respect,  or  compromise  our  principles,  for  the  favor  of  professional 
bigots.  With  such  sentiments,  we  expect  and  hope  to  be  abused  by  the 
editor  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Observer  " — it  is  congenial  employment  to 
him,  and  rather  amusing  to  us. 


« » »  > — 


CLOSE  OF  THE  WINTER  SESSION. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  at 
the  close  of  the  winter  session,  were  attended  by  a  large  audience,  at 
Greenwood  Hall,  and  the  exercises  of  the  occasion  passed  off  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner.  The  report  of  the  Dean  exhibited  a  class  of  172 
matriculants,  for  the  past  session,  and  38  graduates.  It  was  about 
eleven  years,  he  remarked,  since  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  saw  proper, 
notwithstanding  a  Medical  College  had  been  established  by  the  State 
in  Cincinnati  and  liberally  endowed,  to  charter  another  institution,  in 
which  a  few  ardent  spirits  deemed  it  practicable  to  embody  principles 
more  in  harmony  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  to  concentrate  a 
large  amount  of  American  science  and  experience,  which  had  been 
neglected  and  overlooked  by  the  followers  of  European  authority.  The 
results  of  experience  have  proved  that  the  projectors  and  supporters  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  were  not  mistaken  or  visionary  men,  for 
their  anticipations  have  been  fully  realized,  in  the  extensive  influence 
which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  profession,  and  in  the  fact  that,  for 
several  years  past,  the  majority  of  all  the  students  resorting  to  Cin- 
cinnati, have  been  pupils  of  the  Institute,  notwithstanding  the  active 
competition  of  other  Colleges,  in  which  a  large  amount  of  talent, 
learning,  wealth,  and  reputation,  were  arrayed. 

The  valedictory  address,  delivered  in  behalf  of  the  class,  by  Dr.  T. 
E.  St.  John,  was  a  well-written,  chaste  and  appropriate  production,  and 
reflected  credit  upon  the  judgment  of  the  class  in  the  selection  of  their 
speaker. 

Were  it  not  incompatible  with  the  objects  of  our  Journal,  we  should 
be  pleased  to  publish  this  address  entire,  or,  at  least,  furnish  copious 
extracts  from  it.  We  must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  the  publi- 
cation of  a  single  paragraph,  and  we  select  this  as  indicating  the 
sentiments  inculcated  in  the  teachings  of  the  Institute,  and  as  evincing 
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the  high-toned  sentiment  of  our  graduating  class,  who  received  this  part 
of  the  address  with  very  marked  demonstrations  of  approbation  : 

"  Let  it  ever  be  your  aim  to  discountenance  quackery  in  every  form. 
Cultivate  and  encourage  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  scientific  medication. 
You  are  aware  that  efforts  are  often  made  to  palm  off  upon  the  public, 
and  also  the  profession,  a  great  variety  of  nostrums,  in  the  shape  of 
sirups,  mixtures,  concentrated  preparations,  and  the  like,  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  and  often,  strange  to  say,  we  hear  them 
recommended  in  high  places.  But  I  am  confident  that  there  are  none 
among  us  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  quackery  as  not  to  spurn  with 
indignation  all  such  empiricism,  come  from  what  source  it  may.  We 
want  no  secret  remedies,  no  quack  nostrums ;  but  with  a  firm  reliance 
upon  those  agents  which  have  withstood  the  test  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion, we  hope  soon  to  rid  the  profession  of  all  such  impositions,  and 
consign  to  the  dark  shades  of  oblivion  the  memory  of  all  who,  for  the 
'  Almighty  Dollar,7  will  so  wantonly  tamper  with  human  life. " 
The  names  of  the  graduating  class  are  as  follows : 

1 — David  Adams,  Ohio ;  20 — Peter  H.  Prunk,  Illinois  ; 

2 — Henry  Thompson  Bates,  Mass.;  21 — Jane  Plews,  Canada ; 

3 — Bright  Birch,  Pennsylvania  ;     22 — James  A.  Eeid,  Iowa ; 

4 — Flavius  Josephus  Burnett,  Ind.;  23 — John  F.  Bidgway,  Ohio; 

5 — John  Bybee,  Missouri ;  24 — G.  H.  C.  Kichard,  Ohio ; 

6 — Wm.  Spencer  Caldwell,  Mich.;  25 — Chas.  Kosindale,  Ohio ; 

7— James  Y.  D.  Coon,  N.  Y.;  26— Thos.  Jeff.  Spurlock,  Tenn.; 

8 — Young  Couen,  Canada  West ;    27 — Samuel  Staton,  Indiana  ; 


9 — Harvey  Newton  Dale,  Ind.; 
10 — Isaac  Harrison  Day,  Ohio  ; 
11 — Francis  Marion  Eveleth,  Me.; 
12 — James  Hervey  Giffin,  Ohio ; 
13 — Chas.  G.  Goodrich,  Maine; 
14 — Elijah  Benj.  Hammack,  Mo.; 
15 — James  E.  Henderson,  Ga.; 
16 — Byron  P.  Lathrop,  Ohio; 
17— Wm.  McMullen,  Ohio ; 
18 — Alex.  B.  Penniman,  Ohio ; 
19 — Luther  Phillips,  Penn.; 


28— Thomas  E.  St.  John,  Wis.; 
29— Wm.  C.  Sweezey,  Mich.; 
30 — Fred.  C.  Summey,  Alabama ; 
31 — W.  Henry  Surber,  Va.; 
32— John  T.  Suttle,  Miss.; 
33— Alex.  Spratt  Tandy,  Ky.; 
34— Henry  W.  Wadsworth,  N.  Y.; 
35— Wm.  M.  Williams,  Miss.; 
36— Chas.  E.  Witham,  Ohio ; 
37— Samuel  B.  Wright,  Ind.; 
38— Thomas  A.  Yarrell,  Ky. 


The  Honorary  Degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  J.  F.  Moses, 
of  Mass.;  Dr.  N.  P.  Brownell,  of  Mass.;  Dr.  F.  Talbott,  of  111.;  and 
Dr.  Swift,  of  Mich. 
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MEDICAL    ETHICS. 

We  have  just  perused  the  "Keport  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Med- 
ical Ethics,  to  the  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Society,  held  in  Zanesville,  June  5th,  1855." 

The  Committee  consisted  of  Drs.  M.  B.  Wright,  of  Cincinnati,  E. 
Thompson,  of  Columbus,  and  J.  S.  Newberry,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  re- 
port is  a  bold  and  manly  exposition  of  the  absurdities,  oppressiveness 
and  inefficiency  for  good,  of  the  so  called  Code  of  Medical  Ethics.  The 
language  employed  is  in  the  highest  degree  sarcastic,  not  only  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Code  itself,  but  especially  toward  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  special  champion  of  the  Code.  The  points  presented, 
are  however  obvious  and  common  place,  and  such  as  must  long  since 
have  struck  every  unprejudiced  and  independent  man,  as  insuperable 
objections  to  the  Code,  and  to  the  bodies  attempting  to  enforce  it.  We 
have  urged  these  very  points  of  objection,  until  we  Have  become  almost 
nauseated  with  their  repetition. 

We  are  glad  however,  to  be  able  to  show  to  our  friends  throughout 
tll£  land,  that  the  yoke  we  have  so  long  spurned  from  our  necks,  is  not 
worn  with  perfect  meekness,  by  many  who  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in 
ridding  themselves  from  its  galling  weight.  In  proof  of  this  fact,  and 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  all  concerned,  we  give  the  closing  paragraphs  of 
the  report,  apprising  the  reader  however,  that  the  resolutions  offered  by 
the  Committee  were  voted  down  by  the  State  Medical  Society  without 
discussion,  and,  as  asserted  by  Dr.  Wright,  under  the  discipline  of  a 
caucus  held  during  a  recess. 

"  The  great  object  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  adopting  a 
code  of  ethics,  seems  to  have  been,  to  give  a  standard  of  professional 
dignity.  Professional  dignity !  Alas,  how  often  does  our  adherence  to 
words  make  us  unmindful  of  ideas.  Those  who  are  ever  telling  us  what 
dignity  is,  may  be  reminded,  without  offense,  of  what  it  is  not.  True 
dignity  is  not  captious.  It  does  not  embroil  itself  in  low  petty  disputes. 
It  does  not  peep  at  corners  to  see  whose  house  is  visited  ;  nor  does  it  put 
its  ear  to  key-holes,  to  catch  half  words,  that  imagination  or  malice 
may  make  sentences.  It  does  not  revel  over  misfortune,  nor  envy 
rewarded  merit.  It  does  not  crawl  on  the  earth,  that  it  may  throw  dust 
in  the  eyes  of  fools ;  but  it  stands  erect,  in  all  the  fullness  of  god-like 
manhood,  and  in  the  light  of  day,  that  the  whole  world  may  gaze  upon 
its  open,  unshaded  brow. 

As  interpreted  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  what  does  pro- 
fessional dignity  mean?  It  means,  that  all  medical  men  should  look 
through  the  same  spectacles,  and  if  they  are  not  adapted  to  the  eye,  the 
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eye  must  be  adapted  to  them.  Each  must  acknowledge  that  his  cranium 
contains  less  brains  than  any  other.  The  body  must  be  squeezed  with 
the  same  corset,  that  all  may  be  reduced  to  one  shape.  Corns  or  no 
corns,  our  boots  must  be  made  upon  the  same  last.  No  man  shall  bow 
half  an  inch  below  the  standard  measure.  Still,  we  are  not  dignified 
enough — we  must  unite  with  our  patients,  and  entertain  one  another  in 
making  music  with  a  sugar  whistle. 

Under  restraints  like  these,  the  active  and  vigorous  of  the  profession 
will  become  no  more  efficient  than  the  acknowledged  cripples.  Now  is 
the  time,  and  this  is  the  place,  to  tear  in  tatters  that  mantle  which  has 
so  long  concealed  our  individuality.  We  can  not  reach  a  higher  or  more 
attractive  dignity,  than  that  which  characterizes  a  gentleman. 

Those  Societies  which  have  engaged  most  earnestly  in  scientific  cul- 
ture, which  have  been  conducted  most  harmoniously,  and  attained  great- 
est strength,  are  those  which  have  excluded  elaborate  constitutions  and 
by-laws,  and  all  codes  of  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bane  of  some 
Societies  has  been  legislation  upon  legislation,  respecting  sick-room 
politeness.  Angry  discussions  have  arisen — crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion has  followed — notices  of  withdrawals  have  been  entered,  until  the 
organization  has  become  so  reduced,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  considered 
a  wreck  of  that  which  once  existed.  The  crucible  of  the  philosopher  has 
been  thrown  aside,  and  the  cauldron  of  the  defamer  introduced  as  its  sub- 
stitute. 

To  establish  a  character  for  honesty  of  purpose  and  fair  dealing,  and 
to  bring  individual  members  within  its  influence,  the  Ohio  State  Medical 
Society  must  conform  its  actions  to  its  professions.  It  must  not  look 
with  indifference  upon  the  high  offences  of  some,  and  even  place  them 
in  elevated  positions,  while  it  aims  at  the  destruction  of  an  unpretending 
members  whom  malice  has  unjustly  pursued.  Laws  for  the  punishment 
of  crime  should  reach  the  high  as  well  as  the  low.  The  thief  with  an 
outside  show  of  respectability,  merits  even  more  punishment  than  the 
bold,  unclothed  offender.  A  Committee  selected  to  explain,  direct  and 
enforce  the  Code  of  Ethics,  should  have  no  more  stain  upon  their  gar- 
ments than  falls  to  humanity  as  a  common  lot.  If  they  are  offenders, 
they  are  disqualified  from  the  enforcement  of  the  law  upon  others,  and 
the  law  itself  becomes  worse  than  a  nullity.  How  is  it  with  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Ethics,  appointed  to  regulate  our  conduct,  and  to 
report  upon  our  delinquencies  ? 

Let  any  honorable  man,  with  the  history  of  the  past  before  him,  look 
at  the  centre  of  that  Committee,  and  he  can  not  fail  to  pronounce  it  a 
biting  sarcasm,  a  hideous  mockery.  The  individual  occupying  that 
place  (Prof.  Mendenhall),  has  rendered  himself  notorious  by  unpro- 
voked, assassin-like  attacks  upon  professional  character,  and  for  no  other 
reason,  seemingly,  than  that  he  might  secure  a  foothold  upon  some 
portion  of  the  ruin.  How  much  more  dignified  and  attractive  would 
this  Society  appear,  if,  in  its  organization,  it  had  presumed  upon  the 
honorable  bearing  of  its  members,  iustead  of  acting  upon  the  principle 
that  all  were  corrupt,  requiring  one,  accomplished  in  meanness,  to  keep 
them  in  subjection. 
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It  lias  been  already  intimated  that  there  are  some  who  interpret  the 
Code  to  mean,  the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  certain  defined 
principles,  and  that  all  ontside  conduct  is  strictly  legitimate  and  correct. 
Has  the  Society,  backed  by  the  Code  of  Ethics  as  supreme  authority, 
summoned  trustees  and  professors  of  Colleges,  to  answer  for  their  long- 
cherished  malignancy,  and  unceasing  abuse  of  others  ?  If  not,  is  the 
omission  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Code  does  not  embrace 
the  names,  trustees,  professors,  and  would-be-professors,  and  that  they  can 
not  be  held  accountable  in  these  several  relations,  for  any  act  they  may 
commit,  however  dishonorable  it  might  be  to  them  as  individuals  ?  If 
they  are  released  from  accountability,  how  can  we  assume  hardihood 
enough  to  punish  those  who  have  been  drawn  within  the  influence  of 
their  example  ?  It  were  better  that  medical  men  should  be  left  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  conscientious  views  of  right,  than  that  they 
should  be  held  responsible  only  for  the  commission  of  villainy  named  in 
the  bond.  Either  spread  your  Code  into  a  volume  ponderous  enough  to 
include  all  medical  men,  and  every  species  of  offense,  within  its  embrace, 
or  condense  it  into  the  single  more  potent  sentence :  "  The  Physician 
and  the  Gentleman  are  inseparable." 

The  late  attempt  of  the  American  Medical  Association  to  inflict  a 
deep  wound  on  this  Society,  must  prove  injurious  to  herself,  and  it  may 
be,  that  upon  us  will  devolve  the  painful  duty  of  writing,  as  her  only 
deserved  epitaph,  self-destruction.  From  this  day  onward,  unless  new 
and  wiser  counsels  prevail,  she  will  gradually  but  surely  tend  to  her 
sad,  dishonorable  end. 

There  is  nothing  upon  which  our  Society  is  in  greater  danger  of 
being  wrecked,  than  upon  the  treacherous  and  sandy  Code  of  Ethics. 
Let  us,  before  it  be  too  late,  dismiss  the  pilot  who  would  conduct  our 
bark  along  the  shoals,  and  sail  out  upon  the  broad,  deep  ocean  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise.  We  have  the  manhood  and  the  skill  to  overcome 
all  the  dangers  that  beset  us,  and  at  last  win  the  honors  due  noble 
achievements.  And  especially,  let  us  not  be  too  anxious  to  remain 
attached  to  that  unwieldy  hulk,  that  would  over-ride  and  sink  us 
forever.  Our  hearts  are  our  most  true  and  reliable  compass  ;  and  the 
enlightened  mind  is  the  helmsman  who  is  to  guide  us  in  safety,  through 
all  professional  dangers. 

"  Fear 
No  petty  customs  or  appearances, 
But  think  what  others  only  dream  about ; 
And  say  what  others  dare  but  think ;  and  do 
What  others  would  but  say ;  and  glory  in 
What  others  dared  but  do." 

In  preparing  this  Eeport,  the  chairman  has  felt  the  loss  of  valuable 
aid,  which  had  been  anticipated  from  Dr.  Newberry,  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee. His  general  opinion,  however,  has  been  expressed,  in  a 
letter  received  from  him,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  join  an  explor- 
ing expedition,  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  in  the  far  West,  from 
which  has  been  taken  the  following  Ktract:  "  My  medical  experience 
has  led  me  to  think  precisely  as  you  do,  that  Medical  Ethics,  that  is, 
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the  relation  of  the  different  members  of  the  profession  toward  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  general  standing  of  the  medical  profession,  and  its 
relations  to  society  at  large,  must  be  determined  and  regulated  by 
individual  character,  and  not  by  the  enactments  of  any  body,  associate 
or  corporate." 

The  Committee,  therefore,  append  to  this  Eeporfc  the  following: 
Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  does  not  require  the 
existence  of  any  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  as  such,  to  secure  kindness  of 
intercourse,  concert  of  action,  and  scientific  improvement  among  its 
members;  that  the  great  moral  code,  containing  the  injunction,  "Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you,"  and  our  feel- 
ings and  knowledge  as  gentlemen,  are  as  efficient  as  anything  can  be, 
in  promoting  a  true  and  unexceptionable  spirit  of  social  and  professional 
intercourse." 


NEW  REMEDIES— HOW  TO  TEST  THEM. 

An  article  appears  in  the  "  Eclectic  MedicalJoumaV  for  the  present 
month,  under  the  above  caption,  and  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Grover  Coe,  of  New  York,  yet  evidently  prepared  by  an  attache  of 
the  Company  whose  imposition  has  been  exposed. 

The  writer  makes  a  show  of  criticism  upon  the  analysis  of  E.  S. 
Wayne,  published  in  No.  1  of  the  "  College  Journal"  which  he  charac- 
terizes as  "  a  ludicrous  array  of  stupidity,"  charges  Mr.  W.  with  unwor- 
thy motives,  calls  him  hard  names,  etc.,  but  does  not  fulfill  the  promise 
implied  in  the  caption — to  tell  us  "  how  to  test"  these  "  new  remedies." 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  neither  in  the  article  above  alluded  to, 
nor  in  any  other  place,  have  the  proprietors  of  the  American  Chemical 
Institute,  or  their  champions,  ever  distinctly  and  unequivocally  denied 
the  adulteration  of  the  agents  sent  forth  by  that  establishment,  as 
charged  by  Mr.  W.  and  others.  Several  attempts  at  evasion,  together 
with  flings  and  inuendoes  toward  those  who  have  been  bold  enough 
to  question  their  purity,  similar  in  character  to  this  article,  have 
appeared,  but  no  denial  of  the  presence  of  magnesia,  etc.,  in  the 
powders,  nor  any  analysis  demonstrating  their  purity  has  been  published. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  proprietors  of  these  New  York  preparations, 
that,  until  they  shall  directly  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charges  made 
against  them,  and  attempt  to  sustain  that  plea  by  something  more  than 
sarcasm  and  personal  slanders,  the  medical  public  will  be  justified  in 
regarding  their  course  as  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  the  imposition, 
which  others  have  detected  by  chemical  analysis. 
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EDITORIAL    ABSTRACTS. 


Strychnia — Falsification  of. — We  have  received  a  communication  from 
E.  S.  Wayne,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  in  regard  to  the  substitution  of  the 
crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  in  place  of  the  crystals  of  strychnia,  in  a  bottle 
purporting  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  well-known 
manufacturing  chemists,  Powers  &  Wightman,  of  Philadelphia. 

We  would  publish  his  communication,  but  that  we  observe  that  a  pri- 
vate note  of  Mr.  Wayne's  to  Messrs.  Powers  &  Wightman,  as  well  as 
another  letter  to  the  same  firm,  from  J.  &  C.  Eeakirt,  of  this  city,  has 
already  been  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Messrs.  Eeakirt  had  purchased  several  bottles  of  an  itinerating 
vendor  of  the  fraudulent  preparation,  and  we  have  also  learned  that  it 
was  offered  for  sale  to  quite  a  number  of  the  dealers  here. 

Some  twenty-five  years  since,  Mr.  Kobiquet  stated  that  this  article  is 
very  often  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of  various  inert  substances, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  Magnesia  is  the  ar- 
ticle most  frequently  used. 

While  so  many  are  engaged  in  practicing  these  frauds,  or  in  palming 
them  off  on  the  dealers  and  the  profession,  too  much  caution  can  not  be 
exercised  to  avoid  the  effects  which  might  result  from  adulterations,  or  as 
in  the  case  above  referred  to,  absolute  substitutions. 

Quinidia.-— Since  the  recent  great  advance  in  the  price  of  quinia,  the 
attention  of  the  profession  has  been  turned  to  the  alkaloids  of  the  cin- 
chonias,  and  the  testimony  in  their  favor  is  very  strong,  and  rapidly 
accumulating.  Dr.  Cullen,  assistant  physician  of  the  Philadelphia  Hbs" 
pital,  has  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  "  one 
hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  treated  with  the  sul- 
phate of  quinidia,"  and  he  thinks  it  as  certain,  and  a  less  expensive 
remedy  than  the  sulphate  of  quinia. 

Dr.  J.  Da  Costa  published  an  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Medi- 
cal Examiner,  last  spring.  He  says  that  the  therapeutical  effects,  as  far 
as  he  has  observed  them,  "  are  very  nearly  those  of  the  ordinary  sul- 
phate of  quinia.  In  doses  two-thirds  larger  than  those  of  the  latter,  he 
succeeded  perfectly  in  checking  intermittent  fever ;  but  it  was  never 
noted  to  give  rise  to  the  head-ache,  nor  the  ringing  and  buzzing  in  the 
ears,  nor  to  the  sickness  at  the  stomach,  which  so  frequently  attend  the 
administration  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia,  or  of  the  other  ordinary  prepa- 
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tions  of  bark.  It  was  sometimes  given  in  doses  of  40  grains,  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  patient  resulting  from  it,  and  in  no  case, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  did  it  fail  in  checking  the  periodical  returns 
of  the  paroxysms.  In  a  few  instances,  indeed,  it  proved  successful  where 
sulphate  of  quinia  had  been  previously  administered  without  result.  As 
a  tonic,  it  seems  to  present  the  same  advantages  as  any  other  of  the 
preparations  of  bark.  Age  does  not  constitute  an  objection  to  its  use, 
for  it  was  employed  with  equal  advantage  in  the  very  young  and  the 
very  old." 

"  Of  the  53  cases  cited,  in  many  of  whom  the  -disease  was  of  long 
standing,  the  chills  were  arrested  in  49  cases  by  the  first  administration 
of  the  medicine ;  only  four  required  a  repetition  of  the  dose.  In  10 
cases  the  disease  returned,  which,  although  it  may  seem  a  large  propor- 
tion of  relapses,  was  not  in  reality  so,  when  we  consider  the  well  known 
tendency  of  intermittent  fever  to  return,  and  the  fact  that,  in  many  of 
the  cases,  no  medicine,  for  reasons  stated,  was  given  after  the  first 
arrest  of  the  chill.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  can  state  as  his  honest  be- 
lief, that  quinoidine  possesses  anti-periodic  qualities,  which  if  not  supe- 
rior, are  certainly  not  inferior  to  quinia  or  cinchonia,  while  he  thinks  it 
preferable  to  these,  from  the  absence  of  bitter  taste,  from  its  being  less 
liable  to  affect  the  head  or  stomach  of  the  patient,  and  from  its  compar- 
atively low  price." 

This  agent  has  also,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dufour,  Petron, 
Potier,  Bally,  Nieuweahuiss,  Mariani,  Bleynie,  and  others,  been  found  a 
good  substitute  for  the  sulphate  of  quinia. 

Dr.  Owsley,  of  Burksville,  Kentucky,  after  narrating  cases  treated 
by  him,  says :  "  I  have  treated  other  periodical  affections  with  like  suc- 
cess, and  deem  quinidia  equal  to  quinia  as  an  anti-periodic  and  tonic. 
I  can  not  see  why  its  use  should  not  in  a  great  measure  supersede 
that  of  quinia.  The  use  of  the  remedy  in  question,  has  nearly  entirely 
superseded  that  of  quinia  in  my  practice." 

Although  this  alkaloid  was  not  discovered  until  1848,  it  is  fast  coming 
into  general  use,  and  appears  well  worthy  careful  investigation. 

Phytolacca  decandra — Hydrophobia. — Dr.  W.  N.  Hunt,  of  Kilmichael, 
Miss.,  wrote  to  the  Southern  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences, 
in  regard  to  the  root  of  the  phytolacca :  "  The  efficacy  of  this  is  so 
well  attested  that  I  think  it  well  worthy  of  a  fair  trial ;  it  was  given  me 
by  my  old  friend,  Thomas  Harvey,  who  states  that  he  has  used  it  in  a 
great  many  cases,  and  assures  me  that  it  has  never  failed  in  a  single 
case.  I  have  also  seen  many  of  his  patients,  who  fully  corroborate  Mr. 
Harvey's  statements. 
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"  It  not  only  proves  an  effectual  remedy  in  all  stages  of  the  disease, 
but  is  a  prophylactic  of  superior  efficacy,  always  preventing  an  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  when  given  to  a  person  that  has  been  bitten  by  a 
rabid  animal,  and  before  the  period  of  incubation." 

Dr.  Hunt  directs  that  a  pound  of  the  root  be  sliced  and  put  into  new 
milk,  when  it  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  seven  ounces,  pressing  the  liquid 
from  the  mass  of  the  root  through  a  fine  cloth.  The  dose  of  this  is 
half  a  teacup  full  every  hour  until  the  disease  disappears,  when  it  should 
be  gradually  lessened,  and  finally  discontinued. 

As  a  prophylactic,  half  a  teacup  full  may  be  given  four  or  five  times 
a  day. 

We  are  pleased  to  republish  this  evidence  in  favor  of  any  agent  that 
may  prove  useful  in  this  horrid  disease ;  but  the  dose  seems  unnecessarily 
large,  and  likely  to  do  harm.  From  personal  experience  we  would  pre- 
fer to  give  also  freely  of  the  Scutellaria  laterifolia,  than  to  trust  the 
Phytolacca  alone. 

Chamomile  Flowers — Ammenorrliea. — Dr.  H.  T.  Brown,  through  the 
columns  of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  commends  strong- 
ly a  tincture  of  chamomile  flowers  when  there  is  a  delay  in  menstrua- 
tion.    He  prepares  the  tincture  by  adding  two  ounces  of  the  flowers  to  a 
pint  of  dilute  alcohol,  directing  that  a  teaspoonful  be  administered  once 
in  three  hours,  and  states  that  frequently,  the  menstrual  flow  will 
appear  in  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  treatment.    Hey 
however,  does  not  depend  alone  on  the  tincture,  for  he  uses   over  the 
pelvic  and  sacral  region,  a  liniment,  composed  as  follows: — 
#.  Tinct.  camphorce,  f3  vj. 
01.  terebinth,  fgj. 
Aq.  ammonia,  fg  ij.     Mix. 

He  says :  "  I  have  had  numerous  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
effect  of  the  chamomile  in  obstinate  cases  of  ammenorrhea,  and  have 
found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  in  such  cases,  both  for 
regulating  the  recurrence  of  the  flow,  and  also  the  amount  eliminated 
at  the  menstrual  period." 

In  Eichmond,  Va.,  and  some  other  places,  many  tinctures,  and  particu- 
larly those  which  are  designed  to  act  specifically  on  organs  in  the  pelvic 
region,  are  made  with  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in  place  of  alcohol. 
Doubtless  in  this  instance,  this  modification  would  add  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  preparation. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  of  the  pyreihreum  parihenium,  or  as  it  is 
called  by  Persoon,  the  crysantliemum  parihenium,  and  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance    to    the    chamomile,    have   for   a   long   time,  been   held 
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in  high  esteem  in  domestic  practice,  in  New  England,  for  their  emmena- 
gogue  properties. 

Bi- Carbonate  of  Potash — Rheumatism. — Dr.  G-arrod,  in  the  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  recommends  the  bi-carbonate  of  potash  in  two  scruple 
doses,  well  diluted,  and  repeated  every  two  hours,  day  and  night,  as  a 
successful  remedy  in  acute  rheumatism.  Its  alkaline  property  enables 
it  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  rheumatism,  and  the  resultant  salt  in 
solution,  is  readily  eliminated  from  the  system. 

Asparagus — A  Diuretic. — In  the  Associate  Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Jeaf- 
ferson  strongly  recommends  the  use  of  the  tincture  of  asparagus  as  a 
diuretic.  His  commendation  is  based  upon  an  experience  of  seventeen 
years.  The  same  agent  has  been  used  in  America,  both  in  professional 
and  domestic  practice,  and  has  been  found  efficacious.  Dr.  Jeafferson's 
mode  of  preparing  the  tincture,  is  as  follows : — 

Take  of  dried  tops  of  asparagus,  3  v. 
"      "  Proof  spirits,  two  pints,  oij. 
"      "  Fresh  tops  of  asparagus,  lbs.  v. 
Bruise  the  fresh  tops,  and  press  out  the  juice,  evaporate  at  a  low  tempe- 
rature till  reduced  to  one  pint,   and  strain.     Steep  the   dried  tops  of 
asparagus  in  the  proof  spirits,  and  then  add  the  two  mixtures  together. 
This  mixture  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  diuretic  preparations. 

Bi- Carbonate  of  Soda — Tic  Dolor eux. — In  the  Lancet,  the  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  or  magnesia,  is  recommended  in  this  complaint,  on  the  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  neuralgia  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  blood  and 
urine,  with  which  the  alkali  unites,  forming  a  soluble  salt,  which  readily 
passes  out  through  the  kidneys.  These  alkalies  have  been  found  useful 
in  many  forms  of  neuralgia.  The  dose  is  half  a  drachm,  as  often  re- 
peated as  the  stomach  will  bear. 

Rochelle  Salt — Rheumatism. — Dr.  Metcalfe  has  reported  in  the  Medi- 
cal Times,  thirty-nine  cases  of  rheumatism,  which  he  treated  almost 
exclusively  by  giving  one  drachm  doses  of  Rochelle  salt,  repeated  every 
three  hours.  As  soon  as  the  urine  was  changed  from  acid  to  alkaline, 
improvement  occurred,  and  the  patients  were  discharged  in  from  eight 
days  to  two  weeks. 

Chloride  of  Zinc — Cancer. — Dr.  T.  F.  Peyton  reported  a  case  in  the 
Memphis  Medical  Recorder,  of  cancer  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  a 
female,  cured  by  means  of  a  paste  made  of  chloride  of  zinc,  five  drachms, 
to  flour,  one  ounce,  and  water  sufficient  to  make  a  paste,  which  was  applied 
over  the  cancer  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  It  was  allowed  to  remain  half 
an  hour,  when  it  was  removed,  and  another  paste  made  of  equal  parts  of 
chloride  of  zinc  and  flour,  mixed  with  water.     In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
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this  produced  a  sense  of  great  heat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sore.  This 
lasted  but  a  little  time,  and  the  paste  remained  on  the  cancer  five  hours, 
when  the  entire  mass  was  found  soft  and  white  and  easily  broken  down. 
After  several  days,  the  entire  mass  was  removed,  the  sore  dressed  with 
simple  ointment  at  night,  and  the  elm  poultice  by  day,  and  the  sore 
healed  soundly.  Two  other  cases  of  cancer,  one  upon  the  lip  and  one 
on  the  side  of  the  nose,  are  also  reported  by  Dr.  Peyton,  as  cured  with 
the  chloride  of  zinc. 

Sugar  and  Salt,  as  a  local  application  to  the  Uterus,  to  relieve  engorge- 
merit — For  some  time  past  the  quacks  of  New  York,  have  been  treating 
disease  of  the  os  and  cervic  of  the  uterus,  by  the  local  application  of 
equal  parts  of  common  salt  and  white  sugar.  The  application  is  made 
by  passing  through  a  speculum  a  cup-shaped  pledget  of  lint,  the  con- 
cavity of  which  is  filled  with  the  pulverized  sugar  and  salt,  so  as  to 
bring  the  mixture  directly  in  contact  with  the  uterus,  when  free  endos- 
mose  of  the  blood-serum  occurs,  and  the  engorgement  is  rapidly  reduced. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  many  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
are  appreciating  the  therapeutic  value  of  preparations  from  our  indige- 
nous plants.  We  clip  the  following  from  the  January  number  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  and  most  heartily  indorse  the  con- 
cluding paragraph : 

Eclectic  Remedies  as  prepared  by  the  Shakers. — During  a  visit  to  the 
Shaker  village  last  September,  we  were  shown  some  crude  specimens  of 
some  of  the  "  concentrated  preparations,"  so  called  by  the  Eclectic  physi- 
cians, which  were  in  course  of  preparation.  Since  then,  Mr.  Fowler,  the 
enterprising  chief  of  the  medicine  department  of  that  people,  has  sent  us 
specimens  of  leptandrin,  myricin,  podophyllin,  colocynthin  and  macrotin 
neatly  put  up  in  ounce  vials,  enclosed  in  paper  boxes,  the  vials  covered 
with  tin  caps.  The  macrotin  and  podophyllin  appear  to  be  the  resinoid 
matter  of  the  respective  drugs  obtained  in  the  way  described  in  eclectic 
books.  They  have  not  been  treated  with  animal  charcoal  or  otherwise 
deprived  of  coloring  matter,  but  possess  the  odor  and  appearance  of  pure 
preparations.  In  reference  to  the  colocynthin  resin,  we  have  some  theo- 
retical doubts.  Colocynth  pulp  contains  about  13  percent,  of  resin,  and 
14  per  cent,  of  colocynthin,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  how  much 
of  the  latter  is  retained  in  the  resin  after  it  is  washed  with  water ;  nor 
will  it  be  easy  to  decide  the  question  without  resort  to  physiological 
experiments.  If  it  does  retain  its  activity  this  preparation  may  become 
a  valuable  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  The  myricin  and  lep- 
tandrin of  the  Shakers,  are  simply  dry  alcoholic  extracts  reduced  to 
powder.     They  appear  to  possess  the  active  properties  of  the  respective 
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plants  yielding  them,  yet  we  can  not  but  believe  that  the  really  active 
principles  may  be  more  nearly  reached  than  by  a  simple  extract,  as  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  resins.  We  would  advise,  in  all  cases  where  the 
character  of  the  preparations  obtained  by  certain  processes  is  not  well 
established,  that  the  products  be  therapeutically  tested  by  medical  men, 
before  they  are  thrown  into  commerce,  and  their  relative  medicinal 
activity  determined." 

Enuresis. — Dr.  Blaschko  recommends  in  this  affection,  ten  or  fifteen 
drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  acetate  of  iron  and 
tincture  of  nux  vomica,  the  dose  to  be  repeated  twice  each  evening.  Dr. 
Hiiber  recommends  two  grains  night  and  morning,  of  a  powder  made  of 
extract  of  nux  vomica  one  part,  black  oxide  of  iron  forty-eight  parts. 
Nagle  gives  one  grain  of  tannic  acid,  night  and  morning.  Dr.  J.  T. 
Lawrence  recommends  for  incontinence  in  old  persons  when  not  owing 
to  diseased  prostate,  but  to  want  of  tone  in  the  bladder,  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  3£.  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  two  fluiddrachms,  balsam  of 
copaiba  one  fl  uiddrachm,  strychnia  one  grain,  infusion  of  quassia  twelve 
ounces :  mix,  and  administer  a  fluidounce  three  times  a  day. 

Animal  Parasites. — Benzin,  or  Benzole,  most  surely  destroys  epizoa. 
without  the  least  injury  to  the  skin,  and  is  proposed  as  a  remedy  in 
scabies,  pityriasis,  and  other  parasitical  diseases  of  the  human  skin. 
Benzin  is  a  clear  fluid,  of  a  pungent  ethereal  odor,  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  benzoic  acid  at  a  high  temperature.  -  Pediculi  may  be 
promptly  removed  by  the  application  of  cologne  water  for  several  days 
in  succession. 

Nitrate  of  Silver. — Instead  of  dissolving  this  salt  in  water,  use  com- 
mon nitric  ether;  the  ether  acts  as  a  solvent  of  greasy  matter  on  the 
skin,  and  from  its  volatility,  quickly  dries,  so  that  several  coatings  of  it 
may  be  applied  in  a  short  time. 

Elaterium. — To  remove  the  great  sickness  sometimes  caused  by  this 
hydragogue,  add  capsicum,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  to  each  dose. 

Hemorrhage. — Prof.  Hennon  recommends  benzoic  acid,  one  part,  alum 
three  parts,  ergotin  three  parts,  water  twenty-five  parts  ;  the  whole  to  be 
boiled  thirty  minutes,  with  constant  stirring  and  removal  of  water;  then 
evaporate  it  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract.  It  is  strongly  astringent, 
chocolate-brown  color,  and  odor  of  ergotin.  A  layer  of  this  spread  over 
even  a  large  bleeding  vessel,  produces  instant  coagulation,  without  any 
compression.  For  internal  hemorrhage  he  uses,  benzoic  acid  one  grain, 
pulv.  alum,  ergot,  of  each,  three  grains  ;  make  sixteen  pills,  and  give 
one  pill  every  two  hours. 

Qonorrhea. — For  painful  erections,  give  at  bed-time  five  grains  of 
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lupulin,  with,  one  or  two  grains  of  inspissated  juice  of  conium  maculatum. 

A  Red  Lizard  in  the  Stomach. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  Medical  Society,  Dr.  Charles  Clark,  of  Montpelier,  exhibited 
to  the  society  a  red  lizard,  about  three  inches  in  length,  alive  and  appa- 
rently well,  which  a  patient  of  his  had  vomited  from  his  stomach  nearly 
six  weeks  previously.  The  patient  for  the  two  preceding  years,  had 
been  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  sudden  insensibility  and  falling, 
when  he  would  remain  several  hours  entirely  unconscious,  but  usually 
recovering  speedily  and  completely.  These  attacks  occurred  at  irregular 
intervals  of  several  weeks.  In  the  last  year  attacks  became  more  fre- 
quent and  appeared  of  an  epileptic  character,  sometimes  being  repeated 
several  times  a  day,  and  usually  followed  by  headache  and  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  stomach.  He  had  been  repeatedly  purged,  but  never 
vomited  during  these  troubles.  On  the  1st  of  September  last,  he  dined 
on  fresh  pork,  and  was  much  distressed  by  the  meal,  which  caused  vomi- 
ting, when  a  quantity  of  the  pork  and  the  lizard  was  thrown  from  the 
stomach.  The  patient  was  in  his  chamber  at  the  time,  and  there  could  be  no 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Dr.  Clark  is  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  honest  physicians  in  Vermont,  and  his  statement  is  entirely 
reliable. 

Physiological  action  of  Water. — In  a  recent  private  letter,  the  fol- 
lowing criticism  on  Prof.  Cleaveland's  article  on  Water,  published  in 
our  last,  occurs  : — 

"  I  read  the  article  on  water,  and  do  not  agree  with  it  in  some  things, 
while  I  do  agree  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  think  it  gives 
light  where  light  was  needed.  The  points  wherein  I  can  not  agree 
with  it,  came  to  my  mind  something  like  this  : — Eeichenbach  speaks  of 
Od,  as  a  newly  discovered  agent.  Others  speak  of  Animal  Magnetism 
as  an  agent ;  and  many  suppose  these  to  be  identical. 

I  think  there  are  many  imponderables,  different  from  each  other  as 
simple  metallic  substances  differ,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  forming 
combinations  similar  to  those  formed  by  the  union  of  metallic  substances. 
We  are  unable  as  yet  to  distinguish  between  them,  because  of  one 
peculiarity,  that  is,  the  want  of  cohesive  power,  which  deprives  them  of  all 
appreciable  form. 

The  human  system  contains,  perhaps,  as  many  simple  imponderables 
as  simple  ponderables,  which,  in  combination,  form  the  living  body. 

When  physiologists  and  chemists  experiment  upon  the  system — not 
considering  the  variety  of  these  imponderable  agents,  they  have 
included  them  all,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  known  by  other 
names,  under  the  general  name  of  Animal  Magnetism. 
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The  odyle,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  compound,  formed  of  several  distinct 
imponderables.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  present  different 
colored  flames  to  the  eyes  of  the  sensitive." 

Progress  in  Medicine. — The  following  quotation  from  a  letter  just 
received  from  an  intelligent  physician,  indicates  sentiments  which  are 
very  common  among  good  practitioners  when  they  read  the  publications 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute: — 

"At  your  suggestion,  I  purchased  some  of  the  principal  works  of  the 
school  of  medicine  which  you  represent ;  on  the  perusal  of  which  I  was 
much  gratified  to  find  many  of  the  views  there  advocated  corresponding 
so  nearly  with  those  my  own  experience  had  taught  me  to  entertain. 
Although  educated  in  a  different  school,  I  have  long  since  discarded 
many  of  its  doctrines  and  adopted  a  more  rational  course  of  treatment 
in  my  practice. 

"  Allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  thanks 
and  the  lasting  obligations  I  am  under  to  you  for  the  hint  given,  by 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  gather  very  many  valuable  ideas  which 
have  not  only  been  of  great  service  to  myself,  but  as  I  verily  believe, 
have  been  the  means  of  saving  many  valuable  lives." 
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"  The  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contributions  of  James  Y.  Simpson,  M.  J).,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor 
of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  etc.,  etc.,  Edited  by  "W.  0.  Priestley,  M.  D., 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Horatio  R.  Storer,  M.  D.,  of  Boston.  Vol.  I.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
Lippencott  &  Co.,  1855." 

In  this  volume,  we  are  presented,  in  connection,  with  some  of  the  pa- 
pers which  the  greatest  Scotch  Obstetrician  has  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession from  time  to  time  during  the  last  eighteen  years,  through  the 
pages  of  the  Medical  Journals,  the  editors  having  carefully  restricted 
their  compilation  to  such  papers  as  have  connection  with  the  diseases  of 
women,  and  the  processes  of  parturition.  The  volume  includes  all  the 
papers  on  this  subject  from  the  prolific  pen  of  Professor  Simpson,  up  to 
the  commencement  of  1855,  with  the  exception  of  a  series  of  short  ar- 
ticles on  the  more  common  diseases  of  women,  published  in  the  Library 
of  Medicine,  which  were  regarded  by  the  author  as  of  little  value. 

Professor  Simpson,  has  been  noted  for  the  originality  and  independ- 
ence of  his  views,  as  well  as  for  his  liberality  and  courtesy  toward  those 
who  may  differ  from  him  in  opinion  and  practice.  To  him  the  profession 
are  indebted  for  much  of  its  progress  in  his  particular  branch  of  the 
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profession.  He  proposed  the  extraction  of  the  placenta  previous  to  the 
birth  of  the  child  in  placenta  prsevia ;  the  use  of  alkaline  salts  in  pla- 
cental phthisis ;  the  operation  of  turning,  in  place  of  craniotomy ;  the 
use  of  chloroform  in  labor ;  the  use  of  the  sound  in  uterine  diagnosis  ; 
intrauterine  pessaries  in  displacements  ;  incision  of  the  cervix  in  obstructed 
dismenorrhea ;  the  employment  of  sponge-tents  to  expose  intra-uterine 
polypus,  and  other  novelties  in  practice,  some  of  which,  however,  are 
looked  upon  as  yet  of  doubtful  utility. 

As  the  matters  discussed  in  this  volume,  are  of  deep  importance,  and 
the  author  is  a  man  of  great  originality  and  profundity  of  mind,  the 
reader  can  not  fail  of  being  profited  by  its  perusal. 


The  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  System;  or,  On  the  mode  in  which  Therapeutic  agents  in 
troduced  into  the  Stomach  produce  their  peculiar  effects  on  the  animal  economy ;  being  the.  Prize 
Essay  to  which  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  awarded  the  Fothergillian  Gold  Medal,  for  1855. 
By  Frederick  William  Headland,  M.  B.,  B.  A.,  F.  L.  S.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.-  Second  Ameri- 
can, from  the  Second  Revised  and  Enlarged  London  Edition.  Philadelphia  ;  Lindsay 
&  Blakistone,  1856. 

The  announcement  that  this  valuable  monograph,  has  been  revised 
and  enlarged  by  the  author,  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  his 
many  warm  admirers  in  this  country.  The  additions  made  to  the  work, 
add  to  the  value  of  the  former  edition,  and  now  it  must  be  considered 
unequalled  as  a  Scientific  disquisition  on  the  Action  of  Medicine. 


Clinical  Lectures  on  Surgery.    By  M.  Nelatcvnt,  from  reports  taken  by  Walter  F.  Atlee, 
M.  D.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippencott  &  Co,,  1855. 

The  little  work  published  last  year,  from  Dr.  Atlee's  Notes  of  M. 
Benard's  Lectures  on  the  Blood,  has  prepared  the  profession  to  anticL 
pate  in  this  later  work  from  the  same  author,  much  valuable  matter. 
Nor  will  the  reader  be  disappointed.  The  author  attended  the  teachings 
of  M.  Nelaton,  in  wards  of  the  Clinical  Hospital  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine of  Paris,  during  the  years  1851-52-53-54,  and  carefully  noted  the 
remarks  made  at  the  bed-side,  which  remarks  he  afterward  arranged  in 
classes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  These  classes  amount  to 
twenty-three,  and  the  number  of  cases  in  each  is  sufficient  to  afford,  in 
most  instances,  ample  illustrations  of  the  lecturer's  opinions  and  practice. 

Although  the  work  is  somewhat  ponderous,  the  compiler  has  been  re- 
markably concise  in  his  notes,  and  yet  is  clear  and  lucid.     The  work 
contains  much  very   valuable  matter,  and  is   creditable    to  the  young 
physician  who  has  offered  it  to  the  profession. 
VOL.  I,  no.  in — 6 
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A  Manual  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Physical  Diagnosis.  By  T.  H.  Turner,  M.  D.,  Licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  ;  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  etc.,  etc.  To 
which  is  added  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1855. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  Manual,  has  satisfied  us  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  works  of  modern  issue.  Presenting  in  a  concise 
manner,  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  a  condensed  form,  and 
for  the  want  of  which  many  practitioners  have  suffered  during  the  whole 
of  their  professional  lives.  Its  design  is  not  to  teach  what  medicine 
should  be  given  for  the  cure  of  disease,  but  to  teach  the  physician  how 
to  discriminate  between  one  disease  and  another — the  various  methods 
of  diagnosis — how  to  examine  patients  for  disease  in  various  parts  of  the 
system — and  in  regard  to  his  general  conduct  in  the  sick  room,  as  well 
as  how  to  make  notes  of  his  cases.  In  short,  it  is  filled  with  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information,  of  great  importance,  and  not  otherwise 
readilv  attainable. 


A  Voice  from  the  pious  Dead  of  the  Medical  Profession;  or,  Memoirs  of  eminent  Physicians 
who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  ;  with  a  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  Cross,  as  the 
key  to  all  knowledge.    By  Henry  J.  Brown,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Higgins  &  Perkinpine,   Phil. 

Attracted  by  the  above  title,  the  writer  of  this  notice  bought  this 
book,  and  fascinated  by  the  contents,  he  has  read  its  pages  consecutively 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  The  only  feeling  of  regret  experienced  during 
the  perusal  of  the  several  memoirs  which  it  contains,  grew  out  of  what  is 
really  a  virtue  in  the  author,  viz :  the  brevity  which  characterizes  the 
work.  When  one  reads  the  memoir  of  a  man  with  whose  name  he  has  often 
met  in  the  pages  of  professional  literature,  he  naturally  wishes  to  know 
all  his  history,  and  if  the  memoir  be  written  in  appropriate  style,  it 
possesses  more  attraction  than  the  fancy  sketches  of  the  romance  writer : 
it  is  for  these  reasons  the  the  reader  of  this  little  book  will  rise  from 
its  perusal,  not  dissatisfied  with,  but  unsatisfied  by  the  repast  he  has  en- 
joyed. Would  that  the  biographies  of  all  the  good  men  who  have  graced 
the  ranks  of  our  profession  were  given  to  us,  in  even  as  brief  outlines 
as  these. 

The  book  presents  us  with  sketches  of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
William  Hey,  Esq.,  Drs.  Good,  Hope,  Bateman,  Godman,  Gordon,  Brough- 
ton  and  Capadore,  and  while  it  sets  before  us  safe  models  of  virtuous  pro- 
fessional character,  it  illustrates  the  perfect  compatibility  of  rich  attain- 
ments in  philosophy  and  practical  science,  with  deep  piety,  and  with 
an  unwavering  "  hope  full  of  immortality  and  eternal  life  "  based  upon 
faith  in  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 
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Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Children  and  Infants  at  the  Breast ;  including  the 
Hygiene  and  Physical  Education  of  Young  Children.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Bouchut,  with  notes  and  additions.  By  Peter  Hutches  Bird,  P.  R.  C.  S.,  etc.  Lon- 
don, John  Churchill ;  New  York,  S.  S.  &  W.  Wood,  1855. 

This  large  work  of  near  eight  hundred  pages,  includes  within  itself 
more  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats, 
than  can  he  found  elsewhere,  in  any  single  work  in  the  English  Language- 
Although  written  by  M.  Bouchut,  it  also  embodies  the  practice  of  Prof. 
Tropesseau,  as  exemplified  in  the  large  Hospitals  devoted  to  infantile 
diseases,  and  it  now  comes  with  the  additional  experience  o£  the  English 
Translator. 

The  work  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts.  Part  first,  includes 
the  hygiene  and  physical  education  of  young  children.  Part  second  is 
devoted  to  the  general  pathology  of  infants,  and  a  study  of  the  physiog- 
nomy, gesture,  cry,  attitude,  etc.,  as  aids  in  diagnosis.  Part  third  treats 
of  the  diseases  to  which  children  are  subject,  both  medical  and  surgical, 
and  is  very  full  and  complete. 

The  work  is  one  needed  by  every  practitioner,  whether  he  has  the 
smaller  works  of  Dewees,  Eberle,  Beck,  Churchill,  West,  and  others. 
or  not. 


The  Practitioner's  Pharmacopoeia  and  Universal  Formulary ;  containing  2000  classified  pre- 
scriptions, selected  from  the  practice  of  the  most  eminent  British  and  Foreign  medical 
authorities,  with  an  Abstract  of  the  three  British  Pharmacopoeias,  and  much  useful  in- 
formation for  the  practitioner  and  student.  By  John  Foote,  M.  B,.  C.  S.,  London , 
formerly  Surgeon  to  the  Cholera  Hospital,  St.  Heliers,  Jersey  :  With  corrections  and  ad- 
ditions by  an  American  Physician.  New  York :  Samuel  S.  &  William  Wood,  1855t 
From  the  Publishers. 

As  guides  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
this  class  of  works  highly  objectionable,  as  having  a  tendency,  in  our 
opinion,  to  lead  physicians  to  a  routine  mode  of  prescription,  and  the  use 
of  combinations  of  medicines,  where  perhaps  one  of  the  ingredients  en- 
tering into  the  formula,  if  given  alone,  would  fill  the  indications  better 
than  they  are  filled  by  the  compound.  Another  objection  to  which  we 
consider  these  works  obnoxious,  is  the  habit  they  engender  of  inducing 
a  uniform  dose  to  be  ordered,  without  sufficient  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  patient. 

As  works  of  reference  in  Materia  Medica,  and  Therapeutics,  to  be 
studied  unconnected  with  the  treatment  of  special  cases  of  disease,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  they  may  often  prove  of  considerable  service ;  and  to 
this  purpose  this  little  work  seems  far  better  adapted  than  others  more 
pretentious. 

The  book  opsns  with  the  consideration  of  Accidents  from  various 
causes,  and  the  treatment  demanded  by  each  clas3.     This  is  followed  by 
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a  short  dissertation  on  poisons  ;  the  symptoms  they  induce,  and  the  treat- 
ment they  demand.  Next  in  order,  we  find  an  abstract  of  the  three 
Pharmacopoeias,  giving  the  name,  dose,  use,  and  the  incompatibles  of 
medicines,  in  alphabetical  order.  After  this  is  an  abstract  of  Magendie's 
Formulary,  and  formulae  for  the  preparation  of  artificial  mineral  waters. 

After  this,  and  making  up  the  major  part  of  the  work,  are  prescrip- 
tions from  authentic  sources,  in  classes,  arranged  in  an  alphabetical  order, 
each  class  containing  a  table  of  the  principal  medicines  of  that  class,  and 
their  doses ;  which  is  very  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 

The  little  work  will  be  found  useful  to  the  practitioner,  as  no  one 
need  fear  the  possession  of  too  much  information  in  regard  to  the 
agents  he  is  called  daily  to  prescribe. 


"  A  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy."  By  Gael  Rokitanski,  M.  D.y  Curator  of  the  Impe- 
rial Pathological  Museum,  and  Professor  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  etc.  Translated 
from  the  last  German  edition.     Four  volumes  in  two.    Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea. 

The  author  of  this  great  work  having  had  more  ample  opportunity 
probably  than  any  other  man  ;  (it  is  estimated  that  he  has  aided  in  the 
dissection  of  thirty  thousand  hodies),  we  naturally  look  to  his  great  work 
as  the  embodiment  of  what  is  known  at  the  present  time,  in  regard  to 
Pathological  Anatomy ;  and  we  are  not  disappointed. 

To  analyze  the  work,  and  to  present  that  analysis  to  our  readers,  or 
even  to  enumerate  the  different  points  elaborately  discussed,  would 
demand  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to  this  book.  We  would,  however,, 
record  that  in  our  opinion,  it  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  Pathology,-in  the 
English  language,  and  that  its  contributions  to  assist  in  rendering  Medi- 
cine a  science,  are  of  extreme  value. 


Letters  to  a  Young  Physician  just  entering  upon  Practice.     By  James  Jackson,  M.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  etc.     Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.;  New  York,  J.  C.  Derby,  1855. 

This  little  work,  coming  as  it  does,  from  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
known  of  New  England's  Physicians,  with  words  of  advice  to  those  just 
entering  on  the  duties  of  their  profession,  must  exercise  no  small  amount 
of  influence ;  and  that  altogether  of  a  favorable  character.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  this  volume  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, either  young  or  old;  and  if  our  patients  could  be  induced  to 
read  it  also,  it  would  doubtless  be  to  their  and  our  advantage,  as  it  con- 
tains advice  it  were  well  for  all  classes  to  heed.  Of  course,  there  are 
some  things  in  his  treatment  we  do  not  indorse. 
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Mortality  Statistics  of  the  Seventh  Census  of  the  United  States,  1850;  embracing,  I.  The  cause 
of  Death.  II.  The  age  and  sex.  III.  The  color  and  condition.  IV.  The  nativity.  V.  The 
season  of  disease.  VI.  The  duration  of  illness  ;  and  VII.  The  occupation  of  persons,  re- 
ported to  have  died  in  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  1st  of  June  of  that  year,  with 
sundry  comparative  and  illustrative  tables.  By  J.  B.  DeBow,  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Census.  Published  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  33d  Con- 
gress, 1855. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Harrison,  M.  C,  for  this  volume, 
which  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever  published  by  our 
Government  had  the  data  on  which  it  was  based,  been  of  a  reliable 
character. 

Mr.  DeBow  is  known  as  one  of  the  best  Statisticians  in  the  world,  and 
doubtless  he  has  done  his  duty  faithfully,  and  yet  there  is  sufficient  in- 
ternal evidence  to  show  that  the  volume  can  serve  only  as  a  hint  as  to 
what  we  may  hope  for  hereafter. 
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ISCELLANY. 


ENLIGHTENED  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  who  have  long  been  laboring  to  remove 
prejudice  from  the  public  mind,  and  to  infuse  into  it  sentiments  of 
liberality,  to  observe  indications  of  success.  Perhaps  no  signs  of  the 
prevailing  current  of  public  opinion  are  more  reliable  than  the  unequiv- 
ocal expressions  of  the  secular  press,  and  by  reference  to  this  source 
of  information,  as  well  as  from  our  own  personal  experience  and 
observation,  we  feel  very  confident,  that  on  the  leading  points  of  contro- 
versy between  us  of  the  New,  Liberal,  or  Eclectic  School  of  Medicine  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  illiberal  members  of  the  Old  School  party  on  the 
other,  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  Community  is  already  decidedly 
with  us. 

The  following,  which  we  cut  from  the  LaOrosse  (Wis.)  Independent 
Republican,  of  December  19,  1855,  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  just  stated.  The  lady  referted  to,  we  are  proud  to  remember  as 
one  of  the  graduates  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute : 

Female  Physicians. — ■Old-fashioned  conservatism  —  that  which  can 
see  no  good  in  anything  unless  our  fathers  and  mothers  had  practiced 
it — does  not  nourish  at  the  West,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  we  like 
this  section  of  the  Union.  Innovations  upon  the  customs  of  society 
do  not  meet  with  that  opposition  here  which  they  do  at  the  East. 
People  are  more  liberal,  and  it  is  natural  they  should  be,  for  they  have 
broken  away  from  old  associations,  to  establish  new  empires  and  build 
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up  new  States  in  the  wilds  of  the  West.  We  haye  come  together  here 
from  nearly  every  clime,  and  society  demands  that  we  should  bear  and 
forbear  with  each  others'  peculiarities. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  will  astonish  but  few  to  see  the  announce- 
ment in  our  columns  of  a  regularly  graduated  female  physician  located 
here, — to  practice  the  healing  profession,  and  live  by  the  exercise  of  her 
skill  and  knowledge  in  administering  to  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 
We  refer  to  her  card  with  pleasure,  and,  from  appearances,  can  but 
hope  that  her  success  here  will  be  that  which  a  woman,  who  has  the 
courage  to  step  aside  from  the  heretofore  usual  conventionalities  of  her 
sex,  so  eminently  deserves ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  ladies  of  La 
Crosse  will  hail  her  appearance  among  them  as  an  era  in  their  tastes 
and  inclinations,  worthy  of  encouragement  and  a  fair  trial.  Mrs. 
Finney  appears  like  a  lady  of  talent  and  mind,  worthy  the  profession 
she  has  chosen, — well  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  her  duties. 

Apropos,  in  this  connection,  is  the  following,  which  we  take  from  tjie 
"  Cincinnati  Commercial"  of  February  12,  1856: 

We  are  under  obligations  to  Dr.  M.  B.  Wright,  of  this  city,  for  a 
copy  of  a  Eeport  made  by  himself  and  Dr.  Kobert  Thompson,  of  Colum- 
bus, to  the  State  Medical  Society,  upon  the  subject  of  the  revision  of 
the  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  in  force  among  members  of  the  profession. 
From  this,  we  learn  that  there  is  in  existence  a  body  of  rules,  a  part  of 
which  are  ridiculous,  and  the  remainder  common-place,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  binding  not  only  upon  doctors,  but  upon  patients — though 
how  they  are  to  be  forced  upon  the  latter  passes  our  comprehension. 
The  authors  of  the  Keport  have  exposed  the  absurdity  of  this  canon  of 
professional  amenities — which  reads  as  if  it  was  compounded  in  the 
days  of  Pangloss,  and  Sangrado — with  much  skill  and  humor,  and 
close  with  the  following  resolution,  to  which  we — as  a  possible  patient — 
say  aye : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  does  not  require  the 
existence  of  any  Code  of  Medical  Ethics,  as  such,  to  secure  kindness  of 
intercourse,  concert  of  action,  and  scientific  improvement  among*  its 
members ;  that  the  great  moral  code,  containing  the  injunction  '  Do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you/  and  our  feelings 
and  knowledge  as  gentlemen,  are  as  efficient  as  anything  can  be,  in  pro- 
moting a  true  and  unexceptionable  spirit  of  social  and  professional 
intercourse." 

The  reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  the  present  number  of  this 
Journal,  entitled  Medical  Ethics,  where  this  report  is  noticed  at  some 
length.  The  subject  is  introduced  here  merely  to  show  that  the  prog- 
nosis, in  regard  to  success,  on  this  point,  is  certainly  highly  "  favorable." 
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Mr.  Prince,  the  veteran  nursery-man  of  New  York,  has  written  an 
article  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  advocating  the  culture  of  Licorice 
in  the  United  States. 
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BREVITIES. 


The    Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  and   the   Stethoscope, 
formerly  published  at  Richmond,  have  been  united,  and  the  journal  is 

to  appear  as  the  Virginia  Medical  Journal. The  fifty-ninth  course  of 

lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Dartmouth  College,  closed  on  the 
7th  of  November  last,  when  sixteen  students  had  the  Doctorate  conferred 

upon  them. Nelson's  American  Lancet  is  now  issued  in  the  form  of  a 

weekly,   at  two  dollars   a  year. During   the  fourth  session  of  the 

Thompsonian  College,  in  New  York,  which  has  recently  closed,  there 

were  ten  students  in  attendance. The  trustees  of  the  Fiske   Fund, 

offer  a  premium  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  best  dissertation  on 
the  question,  "  Does  pregnancy  accelerate,  or  retard,  the  development  of 
Tubercles  of  the  Lungs,  in  persons  predisposed  to  the  disease."  Magen- 
die  died  at  Paris  on  the  7th  of  October  last,  of  disease  of  the  heart.    He 

was  72  years  of  age. Scarlatina  is  prevailing  to  a  very  alarming 

extent  in  the  city  of  London.— — The  Hon.  John  Ross,  the  principal 
Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  recommends  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law,  to  punish  those  persons  "  who  introduce  intoxicating  drinks 
under  the  convenient  labels  of  patent  medicines,  and  preparations  of  the 

day.7' Dr.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  speaks  highly  of  the  value  of 

the  Oil  of  Erigeron  Philadelphicum,  in  Hemorrhages.— — Dr.  George  H. 
Dadd's  Veterinary  Journal  is  receiving  strong  commendatory  notices. 

Dr.  M.  L.  Knapp  has  brought  out,  in  pamphlet  form,  his  Essay  on 

Cholera  Infantum.  He  seems  indefatigable  in  bringing  his  views  to 
the  notice  of  the  profession. — — The  work  of  Doctor  Harriet  K.  Hunt, 

announced  in  our  last,  has   already  been  issued. -The  editor  of  the 

American  Lancet  calls  our  neighbor  a  Wooden  concern.     Dr.  Nelson  is 

apt  to  hit  those  he  thinks  deserving.- The  wife  of  J.  Q.  Kendrick, 

of  Tazewell  county,  Virginia,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  appeared  to 
die— but  some  ten  hours  after  her  friends  supposed  her  dead,  and  while 
they  were  preparing  her  for  her  funeral,  she  was  heard  to  ask,  in  a  faint 

voice,  for  food.     She  ultimately  recovered. A  case  is  reported  in  the 

London  Lancet,  of  hematemesis,  that  had  resisted  all  the  usual  remedial 
means,  but  which  was  arrested  by  giving  every  four  hours,  ten  grains  of 
Ergot.     Dr.  Neate,  the  reporter  of  the  case,  considers  in  this  case  that 

the  rye  acted  as  a  specific. Dr.  James  Bryan,  of  Philadelphia,  has 

recently  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Plea  for  the  establishment 
of  Veterinary  Colleges,  in  the  United  States." Dr.  Bouchut,  physi- 
cian to  the  Hopital  Sainte-Eugenie,  of  Paris,  treats  diarrhea  of  young 
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infants,  with  injections  of  a  weak  solution  of  borax. The  family  of 

a  Mr.  Fox,  residing  on  First  Avenue,  New  York,  were  recently  poisoned 
by  eating  diseased  mutton.  Mrs.  Fox  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poi- 
son.  Dr.  C.  D.  Griswold  has  withdrawn  from  the  associate  editorship 

of  the  American  Medical   Gazette- Prof.  D.  Vaughan,  M.  D.,  who 

has  delivered,  several  courses  of  lectures  on  Physical  Science,  in  this  city, 
has  commenced  publishing  a  series  of  pamphlets,  on  "  The  Phenomena 
of  the  Material  World.77     The  first  number,  on  "  The  Geological  Agency 

of  Water,  and  Subterranean  Forces/7  is  an  interesting  monograph. 

The  January  number  of  the  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter,  continues  its 
"  Picture  (xaliery 77  with  a  most  beautiful  and  truthful  steel-plate 
engraving  of  the  portrait  of  the  venerable  Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  and  a 

letter-press  biography. Dr.  J.  F.  Peebles,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 

Virginia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  died  recently  at  Petersburgh,  Va. 
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Died— In  this  city,  February  1st,  1856,  of  typhoid  fever,  C.  H. 
Powell,  of  Somerville,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Powell  was  a  Student  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  his 
death  caused  a  cloud  of  sadness  and  of  sorrow  to  rest  on  the  brows  of 
the  class,  that  the  exercises  of  commencement  did  not  serve  to  dispel. 
The  usual  tributes  of  respect  were  paid  the  deceased. 
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ON   OVARIOTOMY. 

BY     PROF.     C.     H.     CLEAVELAND. 

As  the  question,  whether  the  ovaries,  when  diseased,  should  ever  be 
removed,  has  been  discussed  anew  during  the  past  winter,  in  two  of  the 
Medical  Colleges  of  this  city,  it  may  not  he  improper  to  place  on  record 
in  the  College  Journal,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  surgeons  in 
the  world. 

Velpeau,  in  his  Operative  Surgery,  Mott  and  Townsend  edition,  says : 
"  The  diseases  which  require  ovariotomy  are,  if  left  to  the  resources  of 
nature,  almost  always  fatal." 

Prof.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  says  of  these  operations  :  "I  detest 
them,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  them  prevented  by  statute." 

Dr.  Cormack,  in  an  article  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take 
ground  against  the  operation,  gave  a  list  of  operations,  either  performed 
or  attempted,  in  89  cases,  of  which  34  died,  or  nearly  4  patients  in  10. 
Out  of  65  cases,  where  the  operation  was  perfected,  24  died. 

Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  ovariotomy  is  a 
most  serious  and  dangerous  operation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  all, 
or  almost  all,  the  arguments  that  had  been  urged  against  it,  could  be 
equally,  and  some  of  them  more  strongly  urged,  against  other  capital 
operations,  for  chronic  maladies,  regarding  which  the  surgeon  does  not 
entertain  one  single  doubt,  and  for  which  operations  are  every  day  per- 
formed without  the  slightest  scruple."  In  support  of  this  position,  Dr. 
Simpson  cited  the  fact,  that  out  of  852  cases  of  amputations  of  the 
extremities,  collected  by  Malgaigne,  including  even  those  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  that  had  been  performed  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  from  1836 
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to  1841,  332  had  died — or  about  the  same  proportion  had  proved  fatal 
as  in  those  cases  of  ovariotomy  cited  by  Dr.  Cormack.  Of  201  cases  of 
amputation  of  the  thigh,  126  had  died,  or  6  in  every  10.  Of  192  cases 
of  amputation  of  the  leg,  106  died,  or  5 J  in  every  10  ;  and  of  91  cases 
of  amputation  of  the  arm,  41  died,  or  4|  in  every  10. 

In  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  from  1795  to  1840,  Dr.  Lawrie  has  shown 
that  out  of  276  cases  of  amputation  performed,  101  proved  fatal — 
making  nearly  4  in  every  10  that  died.  Of  these,  128  had  the  thigh 
amputated,  and  46  died,  or  3J  in  every  10 ;  62  had  the  leg  amputated, 
and  30  died,  or  nearly  5  in  every  10  ;  53  had  the  arm  amputated,  and 
21  died,  or  about  4 J  in  every  10. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  out  of  72  cases  of  amputation  of  the 
extremities,  35  died — making  nearly  5  in  every  10. 

In  substantiation  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Simpson,  that  ovariotomy  is 
as  safe  as  other  capital  operations,  we  may  also  cite  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
Philips  has  collected  the  histories  of  171  cases  where  the  larger  arteries 
of  the  body  have  been  tied,  and  out  of  these  57  died,  or  about  3J  in 
every  10.  Dr.  Inman  has  collected  199  similar  cases  of  ligating  the 
larger  arteries,  of  which  QQ  died,  or  about  3J  in  every  10.  Out  of  40 
cases  of  ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery,  collected  by  Dr.  Inman,  18 
died,  or  almost  5  in  every  10.  In  Sir  A.  Cooper's  records  of  77  cases 
of  operations  for  hernia,  36  are  reported  as  fatal — making  nearly  5  in 
every  10.  Of  545  cases  of  operations  for  hernia,  collected  by  Dr. 
Inman,  260  proved  fatal,  or  very  nearly  5  in  every  10. 

Dr.  Cormack  reported  95  cases  of  excision  of  the  mammae,  of  whom 
20  died,  or  over  2  in  every  10,  of  this  less  dangerous  operation. 

Ovariotomy  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession  ever  since  it 
was  first  recommended  by  Vanderhar,  and  after  him  by  Delapark, 
Morand,  and  Logger.  But  while  it  has  received  the  support  of  many 
surgeons,  some  of  those  who  have  made  the  practice  of  medicine,  but 
more  particularly  the  diseases  of  women,  their  special  business,  have 
strenuously  opposed  the  operation  ;  but  none  others,  it  is  believed,  have 
been  quite  as  strenuous  in  their  opposition  as  Prof.  Meigs. 

Dr.  Simpson,  as  has  been  shown,  and  Dr.  Churchill,  and  Dr.  Condie, 
have  been  inclined  to  favor  the  operation,  under  proper  circumstances, 
while  it  has  been  opposed  by  De  Haen,  Morgagni,  Murat,  Capuron, 
Hamilton,  and  others. 

Among  the  surgeons  who  have  favored  the  operation,  are  ranked  those 
already  named,  together  with  Blundell,  Lizars,  Warren,  Duffenbach, 
Clay,  the  two  Atlees,  Burnham,  Peaslee,  Smith,  and  many  others. 

Of  the  cases  tabulated  by  Dr.  Atlee,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Safibrd 
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Lee's  work  on  Tumors  of  the  Uterus,  and  in  a  paper  published  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  including  179  cases,  28  were  of 
the  minor  section,  133  of  the  major,  and  18  unknown.  Of  the  28,  8 
died,  or  1  in  every  3 J  ;  of  the  major,  46  died,  or  1  in  2|i ;  of  the 
unknown,  5  died,  or  1  in  3f.     In  all  these  cases  about  3  in  10  died. 

Mr.  S.  Lee  gives  1 14  cases  in  which  ovariotomy  was  performed  prior 
to  1846,  of  whom  40  died,  or  a  little  more  than  3  in  10. 

Dr.  Churchill  thinks,  "  in  all  cases  there  is  great  danger,  and  in 
most  cases  that  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician,  it  is  unjusti- 
fiable, yet  there  are  cases  in  which  this  operation  would  be  justifiable, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  disease  is  incurable  by  medical  means  ;  thai 
the  patient  will  ultimately  die  from  constitutional  disturbance,  after 
suffering  more  or  less  inconvenience,  and  that  tapping  in  ovarian  dropsy 
is  attended  with  great  danger."  Columbat  says  :  "  It  ought  not  to  be 
resorted  to  except  in  extreme  cases."  Blundell  says :  "  We  may  be 
justified  in  operating,  provided  it  be  the  wish  of  the  patient ; "  a  rule  of 
action  to  which  I  by  no  means  accord.  The  surgeon,  and  not  the  patient, 
should  decide  in  these  cases. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Smith  says  :  "  We  are,  I  think,  justified  in  concluding,  that 
the  majority  of  ovarian  tumors  can  not  be  controled  by  medicine;  that 
their  natural  course  is  to  terminate  fatally  in  about  five  years  ;  that 
tapping  them  is  attended  with  considerable  danger  ;  and  that  when  they 
create  great  distress  to  the  patient,  and  the  latter  is  fully  informed  of 
the  possibility  of  failure,  or  the  chances  of  death,  such  tumors  are 
proper  subjects  for  an  operation." 

Prof.  Simpson,  in  summing  up  the  arguments  against  this  operation, 
and  in  its  favor,  made  use  of  the  following  language :  "  If,  betimes, 
ovariotomy  comes  to  be  recognized  as  a  surgical  operation,  fit  and  proper 
in  such  cases  of  ovarian  diseases  as  he  adverted  to,  or  others,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  steps  of  the  operation  itself  ivould  meet  with  improvements- 
Such  improvements  are  almost  always  wrought  out  by  experience.  It 
would,  he  believed,  be  found  a  great  improvement,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  excellent  friend  and  assistant,  Dr.  Keith,  to  pass 
the  ligature  down,  perforate  the  very  thin  layer  of  the  serous  and  mueous 
membranes,  dividing  the  utero-reetal  reflection  of  the  peritoneum  from  the 
upper  and  back  part  of  the  vagina,  and  bring  it  out  along  the  vaginal 
canalP  That  these  predictions,  as  to  the  improvements  anticipated  in  the 
operation  for  ovariotomy,  have  been  verified,  and  that  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Keith  is  entirely  feasible,  is  shown  in  the  report  of  a  case  operated  on 
by  Prof.  Peaslee,  as  detailed  in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences. 
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The  patient,  a  memher  of  the  community  of  Shakers,  in  Enfield,  N. 
H.,  had  heen  suffering  from  a  dropsical  affection.  She  first  noticed  a 
general  fullness  of  the  ahdomen  in  March,  1851.  When  first  seen  by 
Prof.  Peaslee,  in  Feb.,  1854,  the  ahdomen  measured  fifty-two  inches  in 
circumference,  with  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  sides.  He  did  not 
again  see  the  patient  until  the  October  following.  In  the  mean  time 
she  was  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Clough  and  Wood,  of  Enfield,  N.  H. 
Dr.  Clough  tapped  her  four  times  during  the  interval  between  February 
and  October,  removing,  on  the  20th  of  July,  one  hundred  and  six 
pounds  of  fluid,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  one  hundred  and  three 
pounds.  On  the  29  th  of  December,  ninety -jive  pounds  of  fluid  was 
drawn  off.  On  the  7th  of  November,  Dr.  Clough  observed  that  "  the 
downward  pressure  of  the  fluid  in  the  abdomen  had  so  elongated  the 
cid-de-sac,  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  as  to  even  cause  it  to 
protrude  from  the  vagina,  between  the  labia,  in  the  form  of  a  sac." 
On  that  day  Dr.  Clough  punctured  this  sac,  and  passed  a  gum  catheter 
through  the  puncture  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  and  in  that 
manner  evacuated  the  accumulated  fluid.  Later,  Dr.  Clough  suggested 
the  idea  of  leaving  a  catheter  in  the  passage  where  a  similar  opening 
should  be  made,  during  and  after  the  operation,  to  allow  the  fluid  to 
pass  out  while  the  incision  through  the  abdominal  wall,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  tumor,  should  be  healing.  This  I  consider  as 
important  an  addition  to  the  former  methods  of  procedure,  as  that  of 
evacuating  the  water  through  the  cul-de-sac,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Keith 
to  Prof.  Simpson.  This  suggestion  of  Dr.  Clough  was  reduced  to  prac- 
tice on  the  9th  of  Feb.,  1855,  the  water  was  drawn  off  through  the 
vagina,  and  the  catheter,  corked  tightly,  was  allowed  to  remain  until 
after  the  operation,  which  was  performed  three  days  afterward,  on 
the  12th. 

Previous  to  the  operation  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  elevated 
to  80°  Fah.,  and  the  air  rendered  moist  by  the  evaporation  of  water. 
This  care  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere  has  not  always  received  the  atten- 
tion its  importance  demands. 

Another,  and  very  important  improvement,  introduced  by  Prof. 
Peaslee,  was  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  serum,  similar  to  the 
natural  secretion  of  the  peritoneum,  to  be  kept  blood-warm,  and  into 
which  the  operator  might  plunge  his  hands,  to  lubricate  them,  previous 
to  bringing  them  in  contact  with  the  peritoneum. 

This  artificial  serum  did  not  exactly  represent  the  natural  secretion, 
it  being  made  of  pure  water,  four  pints ;  white  of  eggs,  six  drachms ; 
and  common  salt,  four  drachms. 
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The  use  of  this  preparation,  I  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  in  the  progress  of  operative  surgery,  which  has  been  recorded 
during  the  past  few  years,  for  it  is  equally  applicable  to  operations 
involving  other  serous  cavities,  as  in  that  of  the  abdomen.  I  would 
suggest  its  use  in  paracentisis  thoracis,  as  well  as  in  operations  opening 
synovial  cavities,  not  only  when  the  operation  is  being  performed,  but 
afterward,  as  long  as  the  opening  continues. 

In  the  case  under  consideration,  as  well  as  one  performed  some  three 
or  four  years  previously,  by  Prof.  Peaslee,  the  artificial  serum  was 
found  of  great  value,  and  it  was  injected  once  or  twice  a  day  for  a  week 
after  the  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  washing  out  the  unnatural  secre- 
tions, and  the  results  of  the  inflammation  and  decomposition.  Dr. 
Peaslee  said :  "  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  fluid  similar  to  the 
natural  serous  secretion,  must  be  less  mischievous  than  any  fluid  in  a 
state  of  decomposition.  It  was  equally  clear,  that  if  two  or  three  pints 
of  this  were  injected,  aud  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  then  withdrawn, 
the  fluid  still  remaining,  after  this  operation,  must  be  less  mischievous, 
because  less  concentrated,  than  before.  This  expedient  was  therefore 
adopted  when  the  state  of  the  patient  seemed  to  demand  it,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  assurance  of  a  beneficial  result.  And  it  was  delightful  to  see 
how  the  patient  was  at  once  relieved,  for  the  time,  by  every  injection. 
I  do  not  think  she  would  have  lived  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  when 
the  first  injection  was  resorted  to,  had  not  some  method  been  devised  to 
remove  the  putrefying  contents  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  ;  and  so  long 
as  they  continued  fetid,  and  the  patient  threatened  again  to  relapse  into 
a  typhoid  state,  I  consider  them  to  have  been  indispensable.  The  peri- 
toneal cavity  was  injected  ten  times  in  all." 

With  these,  and  other  improvements,  which  doubtless  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  practice  of  ovariotomy,  from  the  science,  research,  and 
skill  of  such  men  as  the  Atlees,  McDowell,  Peaslee,  Burnham,  and 
others,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  properly  selected  cases,  that  for  safety  and 
success,  it  will  prove  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  most  of  those  which 
are  called  capital  operations. 
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ON   PEICKLY-ASH   BEERIES. 

BY   PROF.  JNO.   KING,  M.  D. 

The  Xanthoxylum  fraxineum,  or  prickly-ash  tree,  belongs  to  the 
natural  order,  xanthoxylaceaB,  and  to  the  sexual  system,  disecia  pen- 
tandria ;  it  is  a  native  of  North  America,  growing  from  Canada  to 
Virginia,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi,  and  flowers  in  April  and  May, 
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before  the  leaves  appear.  The  parts  used  in  medicine  are  the  bark  and 
the  berries,  the  medicinal  actions  of  which  vary  considerably.  The 
bark  is  a  stimulant,  alterative,  and  sialagogue,  and  contains  an  oil, 
which  is  found  in  the  oleo-resinous  preparation  known  as  xanthoxylin. 
The  bark,  as  well  as  the  xanthoxylin,  has  been  considerably  used  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  syphilitic  affections,  and 
derangements  of  the  biliary  apparatus. 

Prickly- ash  berries  are  stimulant,  carminative,  and  antispasmodic, 
and  exert  a  very  persistent  stimulating  influence  on  mucous  tissues. 
They  likewise  contain  an  oil,  which  is  very  fragrant,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  oil  of  lemons  in  odor,  and  the  properties  of  which  appear  to 
be,  in  many  respects,  quite  different  from  those  of  the  oil  obtained  from 
the  bark  ;  this  oil  is  the  oil  of  xanthoxylum  of  the  shops.  The  saturated 
tincture  of  prickly-ash  berries  is  a  very  valuable  medicinal  agent,  and 
it  is  to  this  preparation,  more  particularly,  that  I  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession. 

I  have  used  this  tincture  for  some  years  past,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  it  to  the  profession  in  this  city  during  the  year  1849, 
both  in  the  treatment  of  tympanitic  distension  of  the  bowels,  during 
peritoneal  inflammation,  and  in  Asiatic  cholera.  In  tympanitis  it  may 
be  administered  by  mouth,  and  by  injection ;  internally,  from  half  a 
fluidrachm  to  a  fluidrachm,  may  be  given  in  a  little  sweetened  water, 
repeating  the  dose  every  half  hour  or  hour ;  at  the  same  time,  half  a 
fluidounce  may  be  added  to  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  used  as  an 
injection,  repeating  it  every  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes,  according  "to  its 
influence  and  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  ;  and  should  there  be  pain, 
ten  or  twenty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  every  third  or  fourth 
injection.  The  action  is  usually  prompt  and  permanent,  and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  with  the  agent  has  gone,  I  prefer  it,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  to  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  remedies  advised  in  this  condition. 

In  Asiatic  cholera,  during  1849-50,  it  was  much  employed  by  our 
physicians  in  Cincinnati,  and  with  great  success — it  acted  like  electricity, 
so  sudden  and  diffusive  was  its  influence  over  the  system.  In  this  dis- 
ease, the  tincture  was  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  and  repeated,  according 
to  circumstances,  every  five,  ten,  or  twenty  minutes,  at  the  same  time 
administering  an  injection,  prepared  as  above,  after  each  discharge  from 
the  bowels,  and  causing  it  to  be  retained  by  the  patient  as  long  as 
possible. 

In  the  summer  complaint  of  children,  I  consider  it  one  of  our  best 
and  most  effectual  agents,  and  whatever  may  be  the  remedial  means 
prescribed,  the  tincture  of  prickly-ash  berries  forms  an  important  part 
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of  them  ;  it  stimulates  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  which  is  in  a  debilitated  condition,  permanently  imparting  to  it 
tone  and  vigor.  It  should  be  used  both  by  mouth  and  as  an  injection. 
A  very  pleasant  preparation,  after  having  first  acted  upon  the  bowels 
by  the  compound  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potassa,  is  made  as  follows  : 
#.   Rhubarb, 

Colombo, 

Cinnamon,  of  each,  one  drachm, 

Prickly-ash  berries,  three  drachms, 

Good  brandy,  half  a  pint. 
Add  the  articles,  bruised,  to  the  brandy,  and  let  them  stand  for  several 
days,  frequently  agitating.  The  dose  for  a  child  two  years  old,  is  a 
teaspoonful,  which  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  a  day,  adminis- 
tering it  in  some  sweetened  water  ;  attention  must  of  course  be  paid  to 
the  character  of  the  child's  diet. 

In  diarrhea,  it  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  compound  syrup 
of  rhubarb  and  potassa,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  tincture 
to  three  parts  of  the  syrup,  and  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  I  omit  its  use 
in  this  disease.  Children  laboring  under  diarrhea,  or  cholera  infantum, 
are  frequently  attacked  with  a  very  painful  tympanitic  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  often  occasioning  them  to  utter,  from  time  to  time,  the  most 
piercing  screams ;  this  condition  obstinately  resists  the  means  usually 
employed  for  its  removal,  and  generally  terminates  in  the  death  of  the 
child.  In  this  difficulty  I  add  together  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  the 
tincture  of  prickly-ash  berries,  and  having  this  rubbed  over  the  abdomen 
whenever  it  becomes  dry,  I  order  the  nurse  or  attendant  to  pass  her 
hand,  slowly  and  lightly  at  first,  upon  the  swelled  abdomen,  in  a  down- 
ward direction  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  never  upward,  gradually 
increasing  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  as  the  child  can  bear  it.  This  slow 
friction  will,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  so  far  relieve 
the  child  as  to  cause  him  to  be  still,  and  cease  his  moans,  and  should 
the  operation  be  stopped,  he  will,  by  crying  or  in  some  other  way,  solicit 
its  continuance  ;  the  friction  will  require  to  be  continued  for  one  or  two 
hours,  or  until  the  bowels  have  become  soft  and  yielding,  and  all  tension 
removed.  While  it  is  going  on,  it  will  be  found  that  ihe  child  will  pass 
off  a  great  quantity  of  gas,  the  accumulation  of  which,  undoubtedly, 
produces  the  difficulty.  After  the  removal  of  the  flatulent  tympanitis, 
there  will  frequently  be  a  tendency  to  its  return,  which  may  be  over- 
come by  using  the  tincture  of  prickly-ash  berries  in  injection,  four  or 
five  times  a  day,  and  likewise  administering  it  by  mouth,  in  doses  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  his  susceptibility  to  its  influence. 
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But,  it  is  iu  typhus  fever,  and  typhoid  conditions  generally,  to  which 
I  would  more  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  practitioner.  In  typhus 
fever,  typhoid  pneumonia,  and  the  prostrating  or  typhoid  conditions  of 
several  fehrile  affections,  stimulants  are  indicated,  and  those  more  com- 
monly administered  are  carbonate  of  ammonia,  ale,  porter,  wine,  brandy, 
etc.;  but,  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the  value  and  utility  of  these, 
I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  I  consider  the  tincture  of  prickly-ash  berries 
superior  to  them  all.  Those  who  have  never  used  it  in  these  conditions 
will  be  astonished  to  observe  the  promptness  with  which  it  acts,  and  the 
permanency  of  its  stimulation  ;  this  can  not  be  owing  to  the  alcohol 
contained  in  it,  for  double  the  quantity  of  alcohol  will  produce  no  effects 
in  the  least  approaching  to  those  following  the  administration  of  this 
tincture.  I  have  known  cases  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  in  which  the 
patients  were  so  low  that  all  prospect  of  recovery  was  despaired  of,  to 
be  so  immediately  benefited,  that  the  patients,  who  a  few  minutes  before 
were  unable  to  notice  anything  around  them,  would  reply  to  questions, 
and  manifest  considerable  attention,  and  ultimately  recover.  It  must 
be  employed  in  these  cases  both  by  injection  and  by  mouth  ;  the  quantity 
for  each  should  be  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  intervals 
of  repetition  will  depend  upon  the  influence  it  exerts,  exhibiting  it  at 
longer  intervals  when  it  is  prompt  in  its  action,  and  oftener  when  the 
reverse  is  the  cate.  As  an  injection  it  may  be  added  to  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  gruel,  beef- tea,  wine,  ale,  or  even  brandy ;  the 
quantity  for  an  adult  is  a  tablespoonful  of  the  tincture  to  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  selected  fluid,  and  this  should  be  retained  in  the  bowels 
as  long  as  possible,  repeating  the  injection,  as  recommended  above. 
Internally,  an  adult  may  take  a  teaspoonful  every  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
minutes,  or  every  hour  or  two,  depending  upon  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  and  it  may  be  administered  in  ale,  porter,  wine,  or  brandy, 
when  the  patient  is  very  low ;  in  beef-tea,  or  mutton-tea,  when  nutri- 
ment is  desired  ;  in  fluid  extract  of  scullcap,  or  of  valerian,  etc.,  when 
nervous  or  spasmodic  symptoms  are  present ;  and  in  tincture  of  lupulin, 
tincture  of  lactucarium,  laudanum,  etc.,  in  cases  of  excessive  wakeful- 
ness, where  stimulation  is  not  contra-indicated. 

In  recent  piles,  where  there  is  no  great  amount  of  inflammation 
present,  and  in  piles  during  pregnancy,  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  fireweed, 
(Erechtliites  hieracifolius)  mixed  with  one  of  the  oil  of  prickly-ash  berries, 
will  be  found  very  valuable.  The  parts  may  be  anointed  with  the 
mixture  several  times  a  day,  or,  if  the  tumor  protrudes,  a  piece  of  cotton 
may  be  dipped  in  the  preparation  and  applied. 

I  have  likewise  found  the  tincture  useful  in  some  old,  obstinate 
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ophthalmic  affections,  as  a  local  application,  and  likewise  in  some  diseases 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  etc.,  of  which  I  may  speak  on  another  occasion, 
having  already  exceeded  the  limits  I  had  placed  upon  this  communica- 
tion. But  I  trust  I  have  said  sufficient  to  interest  our  practitioners,  at 
least,  to  give  the  article  a  fair  trial  in  the  diseases  ahove  named  ;  and 
should  any  further  discoveries  of  the  value  of  the  remedy  he  made,  I 
should  be  pleased  to  have  them  published  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal. 


<•»•>» 


A  CASE  OF  POISONING  BY  STBAMONIUM  SEEDS. 

BY    PROF.    W.    SHERWOOD. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  August,  1854,  I  was  called  in 
great  haste  to  see  a  little  girl  three  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  Ger- 
man citizen  residing  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Cincinnati.  The  child 
was  in  a  state  of  partial  stupor,  from  which  it  was  difficult  to  arouse  her 
sufficiently  to  gain  her  attention.  She  had  at  first  complained  of  dizzi- 
ness, then  of  headache,  and  when  I  first  saw  her  the  pupils  were  greatly 
dilated,  and  did  not  diminish  on  the  approaching  of  a  candle.  She 
was  unable  to  speak,  swallowed  with  great  difficulty,  and  soon  lost  all 
power  of  swallowing.  There  was  constant  muscular  tremor  throughout 
the  system,  and  frequently  somewhat  obscure  convulsions. 

The  child  when  first  attacked,  stated  that  she  had  eaten  some  seeds, 
and  a  broken  pod  from  the  stramonium,  or  Jamestown  weed,  was  found 
where  she  had  been  playing  in  the  yard.  The  parents,  however,  not 
aware  of  the  extremely  poisonous  property  of  these  seeds,  did  not  send 
for  medical  advice  until  the  alarming  symptoms  I  have  described  made 
their  appearance. 

Ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  were  given  in  solution,  and  this  failing 
to  produce  emesis,  an  effort  was  made  to  repeat  it,  but  the  child  could 
not  swallow.  1  then  went  to  a  neighboring  drug  store,  and  to  the  offices 
of  two  or  three  physicians,  hoping  to  obtain  a  stomach  pump,  but  failed. 
I  then  procured  the  longest  and  largest  catheter  I  could  find,  together 
with  a  two  ounce  glass  syringe,  and  returned  to  my  little  patient.  Having 
passed  the  catheter  into  the  stomach,  a  second  dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
was  thrown  in  by  means  of  the  syringe,  but  emesis  did  not  follow.  I 
now  ordered  finely  ground  mustard  to  be  mixed  with  warm  water  to  the 
consistency  of  milk,  and  injected  a  syringe  full  of  this  into  the  stomach. 
In  a  few  minutes  very  copious  emesis  occurred,  bringing  away  nearly 
a  dozen  green  stramonium  seeds,  mixed  with  the  food  she  had  eaten  at 
supper  soon  after  swallowing  the  seeds. 
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Her  stomach  was  washed  out  by  two  or  three  injections  of  warm  water, 
by  means  of  a  stomach  pump  which  had  been  brought  by  a  messenger 
who  had  been  dispatched  for  one,  but  only  two  or  three  more  seeds  could 
be  obtained.  A  syringe  full  of  strong  coffee  was  now  administered 
and  tbe  patient  placed  upon  a  bed.  She  speedily  began  to  show  signs 
of  returning  consciousness,  soon  was  able  to  swallow  coffee,  and  a  small 
dose  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  was  prescribed,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  evinced  an  inclination  for  sleep.  I  ordered  her  to  be  let  alone 
and  she  soon  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber  which  continued  until  morning. 
When  she  awoke,  she  was  somewhat  weak  but  went  to  her  play  as  usual, 
and  seemed  to  experience  no  further  inconvenience. 

One  circumstance  struck  me  with  some  force  during:  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion ;  this  was  the  self-upbraiding  of  the  child's  father. 
"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  only  cut  those  weeds  down.  I  was  about  to 
do  it,  the  other  day,  but  then  I  thought  they  looked  so  green  and  cool  I 
would  let  them  stand."  "  But"  he  continued,  "  if  I  live  till  morning,  I 
will  cut  them  all  down  before  breakfast."  How  many  like  this  honest 
German,  by  neglecting  precautions,  the  propriety  of  which  was  or  should 
have  been  obvious,  have  been  compelled  to  confess  their  negligence  or 
want  of  forethought,  when  it  was  too  late. 


ME.    MEEEELL,    AND    HIS    MANUFACTURES. 
BY  PROF.   JNO.    KING,    M.    D. 

Appended  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Merrell  &  Co.'s  Price  current,  as  stitched  to 
the  March  number  of  the  Eleetic  Med.  Jour.,  I  find  the  following  Post- 
script, which  has  been  added  since  the  same  Price  current  was  attached 
to  the  last  number  of  the  College  Journal. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Compound  Syrup  Stillingia. — We  find  that  certain  professors  are 
finding  fault  with  our  preparation  under  this  name,  because  we  do  not 
profess  to  make  it  exactly  according  to  the  formula  given  in  the  Eclectic 
Dispensatory. 

Now  we  first  devised  this  medicine,  according  to  our  own  judgment, 
and  gave  it  the  above  name,  and  it  had  been  extensively  used  and  highly 
commended  before  the  Dispensatory  was  made.  When  Prof.  King  was 
preparing  that  work,  we  placed  this,  together  with  many  other  of  our 
Kecipes,  at  his  disposal.  He  took  the  liberty  of  changing  this  formula 
a  little  (copying  our  directions  for  preparing  it),  and  inserted  it  in  his 
book  as  an  officinal  preparation,  without  giving  us  any  credit  for  its 
origin.     And  now  he  denounces  us  for  not  following  his  authority.     We 
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consider  our  form  and  present  mode  of  preparing  it  the  best,  especially 
as  now  concentrated,  and  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  right  of  any  one  to 
require  us  to  relinquish  a  name  we  first  adopted,  or  a  formula  according 
to  which  the  article  has  been  made,  which  has  been  so  extensively  and 
successfully  used  in  Prof.  Newton's  Clinical  Institute,  and  which  has 
gained  such  a  wide-spread  reputation.  Nevertheless,  we  now  inform  our 
customers  that  to  satisfy  all  judgments  and  prejudices,  we  will  also  keep 
the  Syr.  Stillingia  Comp.,  prepared  "  secundem  artem,"  according  to  the 
Eclectic  Dispensatory. 

This  will  sell  at  $4  per  gal.,  or  $8  per  doz.,  while  we  still  hold  our 
own  peculiar  preparation  at  $5  per  gal.,  or  $9  per  doz. 

Our  customers  are  requested  to  designate  in  their  orders  which  they 
prefer,  by  writing  Syr.  Stillingia  Comp.,  MerrelVs,  or  Syr.  Stillingia 
Comp.,  Ec.  Dis. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  would  remark,  1st.  That  in  the  article  of  mine  on 
chancre,  published  in  the  February  number  of  this  Journal,  although  I 
did  not  denounce  Mr.  Merrell,  I  certainly  did  allude  to  several  drug- 
gists throwing  into  the  market  a1  preparation  of  Com.  Syr.  Still.,  un- 
like the  formula  in  the  Ec.  Disp.,  but  I  did  not  name  nor  point  out  any 
person  in  particular,  nor  can  I  see  any  just  and  ostensible  reason  why 
Mr.  Merrell  should  take  these  allusions  to  himself  in  particular,  more 
than  any  other  druggist.  But  as  he  has  seen  proper  to  do  so,  I  am 
glad  to  find  him  sufficiently  honest  to  acknowledge  in  effect  that  he  has 
been  heretofore  preparing  a  nostrum,  the  formula  for  which  is  not  known 
to  the  profession. 

2d.  In  one  particular,  Mr.  Merrell  errs — he  never  gave  me  the  formula 
for  the  preparation  of  the  compound  syrup  of  Stillingia,  nor  for  "  many 
other  of  ourKecipes."  True,  he  has  occasionally  hinted  to  me  that  such 
and  such  articles  entered  into  its  preparation,  but  as  to  naming  the 
whole  of  them,  together  with  their  particular  quantities,  he  has  never, 
even  to  this  day,  informed  me,  for  I  do  not  even  now  know  how  he  prepares 
it ;  consequently  I  could  not  as  he  asserts  "  take  the  liberty  of  changing 
it  a  little,"  neither  could  give  him  any  credit  for  its  origin.  With  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  formulae,  he  has  ever  been  very  cautious  not  to 
divulge  to  me  the  recipes  of  his  compounds ;  and,  notwithstanding  this, 
I  have  given  him,  the  same  as  I  have  Prof.  Newton,  credit  for  many 
articles  in  the  pharmacy  of  the  old  Dispensatory  which  really  belonged 
to  myself.  Even  his  "  Ophthalmic  Balsam/'  published  as  "Pettit's  Eye 
Salve,"  in  the  late  Dispensatory,  and  his  "  Fire,  or  Pain  Extractor,"  the 
formula  for  which  is  on  page  1038  of  this  work,  were  not  obtained  from 
him,  because,  though  I  had  several  times  asked  him  for  them  in  order 
to  publish,  his  reply  was  that  if  they  were  published,  others  would  make 
them,  and  he  would  consequently  lose  the  profits.     These  formulae  fell 
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into  my  hands  accidentally,  and  from  another  source,  and  consequently 
I  omitted  his  name  to  them,  lest,  as  he  had  intimated  to  me,  it  might 
interfere  with  his  profits. 

3d.  In  relation  to  the  gratuitous  publication  of  the "  extensive  and 
successful  employment"  of  Mr.  Merc-ell's  article  in  "Prof.  Newton's 
Clinical  Institute/7  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  and  advertise  it,  that  does 
not  remove  the  objection  to  the  article,  viz.,  that  its  formula  is  unknown, 
and  consequently  it  is  a  nostrum.  If  Prof.  Newton  chooses  to  use  nos- 
trums, that  I  can  not  help,  but  it  is  no  more  a  reason  why  the  profession 
generally  should  do  the  same,  than  because  Prof.  Newton  should  choose 
to  use  other  nostrums,  as  Brandreth's  Pills,  Keith's  concentrated  Bemedies, 
Townsend's  Sarsaparilla  Syrup,  etc.  The  fact  is,  there  has  heretofore 
been  too  much  nostrum-mongering,  and  purchasing  of  secret  prepara- 
tions among  many  of  our  physicians — they  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  too  much  governed  by  druggists  in  the  matter  of  medicines,  and 
others  as  well  as  myself  are  making  efforts  to  remove  this  incubus, 
and  place  Eclecticism  on  a  foundation  which  can  resist  all  inimical 
assaults,  and  of  which  every  true  and  scientific  physician  will  be  justly 
proud.  And  if  Mr.  Merrell,  or  others,  are  not  disposed  to  aid  in  this 
laudable  undertaking,  preferring  secrecy  and  individual  interest  to 
open,  candid,  scientific  expositions  for  the  benefit  of  medical  science 
and  humanity,  he  as  well  as  they,  must  expect  to  be  dropped  along  the 
highway. 


SELECTED    ARTICLES. 


On  the  Use  of  Bismuth  in  Diseases  of  the  Stomach. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  volume  of  Lectures  on  the 
Organic  diseases,  and  Functional  disorders  of  the  Stomach,  by  Dr. 
George  Budd: 

Another  remedy  more  frequently  used  for  indigestion  than  ipecacu- 
anha, and  of  great  efficacy  in  certain  forms  of  it,  but  still  given  by 
many  practitioners  with  uncertainty  and  doubt,  is  bismuth. 

Bismuth  was,  I  believe,  first  employed  as  a  remedy  for  stomach  dis- 
orders towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  Dr.  Odier,  Professor  of 
physic,  in  Geneva,  who  made  known  its  virtues  in  a  paper  published  in 
the  "  Journal  de  Medecine,"  in  1786,  and  entitled  "  Sur  les  Effets  du 
Magistere  de  Bismuth,  donn&  interieurement,  commo  Antispasmodique." 
In  this  paper  Odier  says,  "  Most  of  the  patients  who  were  cured  by   it 
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were  affected  with  cramp  or  violent  pain  in  the  stomach  after  meals.  It 
is  especially  in  such  cases  that  I  have  found  "bismuth  superior  to  all 
other  remedies."  And  he  adds,  "  It  has  also  much  success  in  stopping 
palpitations,  pains  in  the  stomach,  and  other  nervous  ailments  in  preg- 
nant women."  "  It  fails  where  the  cramps  in  the  stomach  and  other 
nervous  ailments  depend  on  some  organic  disease  rather  than  on  simple 
excess  of  irritability." 

In  1801,  a  paper  on  the  effects  of  bismuth  was  read  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  London  by  Dr.  Marcet,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Physicians  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  who  tells  us  that  he  learnt  the  use  of  the  medicine  in 
the  year  before  at  Geneva,  from  Dr.  Odier. 

Dr.  Odier,  in  a  note  to  Dr.  Marcet,  says :  "I  use  this  remedy  with 
success  in  doses  of  six  grains,  four  times  a-day,  in  all  cases  of  spasms 
of  the  stomach,  brought  on  by  any  kind  of  ailment,  and  proceeding  only 
from  the  irritability  of  that  organ.  This  complaint  is  extremely  fre- 
quent at  Geneva,  particularly  among  servant-maids,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  water  on  their  heads,  and  make  great  use  of  their  arms." 

Dr.  Odier  assured  Dr.  Marcet  that  he  had  tried  the  medicine  in  much 
larger  doses,  and  that  he  had  never  observed  it  to  produce  any  ill  effects  ; 
while  on  the  contrary,  he  had  hardly  ever  known  it  to  fail  when  used  in 
circumstances  that  have  just  been  mentioned. 

Dr.  Marcet  made  trial  of  the  medicine  in  London,  and  his  experience 
confirmed  the  previous  observation  of  Dr.  Odier,  that  bismuth  is  a 
remarkably  successful  medicine  in  what  were  then  vaguely  termed 
spasmodic  affections  of  the  stomach. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  extensively  used,  often  with  very  indefinite 
notions  as  to  what  it  is  capable  of  effecting,  and,  of  course,  with  very 
various  results.  Amid  the  conflicting  testimony  respecting  it,  there  is, 
however,  ample  evidence  that  it  has  real  and  great  efficacy  in  some  forms 
of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder. 

It  is  often  of  signal  service,  as  Odier  remarked,  in  the  functional 
disorders  of  the  stomach  that  are  so  common  in  women  who  are  ill  fed 
and  overworked,  or  exhausted  in  any  other  way,  and  especially  where  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  so  that  pain  and  vomiting  occur  soon  after  meals. 

It  is  an  efficient  remedy  when  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  increased 
secretion  of  gastric  acid,  occur  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lung  or 
from  irritation  elsewhere ;  and  in  infants,  where  this  kind  of  disorder, 
with  exhausting  diarrhea,  results  from  the  irritation  of  teething,  or 
from  improper  food,  or  from  the  change  of  diet  on  weaning. 

Against  the  pain  in  the  stomach  and  vomiting  that  result  from  simple 
ulcer  and  other  forms  of  organic  disease,  it  is  only  of  use  occasionally, 
when  the  stomach  secrets  an  unhealthy  mucus,  or  when  there  is  an 
excessive  or  utimately  secretion  of  gastric  acid. 

It  is  of  little  use  in  the  indigestion  that  depends  on  gout,  and  that 
occurs  in  well-fed  and  plethoric  men. 

It  is  of  no  use  in  the  uneasiness  of  the  stomach,  of  which  I  have  before 
spoken,  that  results  from  slowness  of  digestion  or  a  scanty  secretion  of 
gastric  juice.  ■,. 

Bismuth,  as  applied    to  the   stomach,   was  considered  by   Odier  an 
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antispasmodic.  The  action  it  exerts  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  mucus 
membrane  with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  to  be  a  surface-ac- 
tion. It  restrains  undue  secretion,  and  has  a  sedative  influence  on  the 
stomach,  probably  by  its  direct  action  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  as  well 
as  by  preventing  the  out-pouring  of  irritating  secretions. 

It  is  best  given,  suspended  in  water,  a  short  time  before  meals.  Ten 
grains,  three  times  a-day,  is,  in  most  cases,  an  efficient  dose  ;  but  it  may 
be  given,  as  Odier  discovered,  in  much  larger  quantity,  without  any  ill 
effects.  It  is  soothing,  rather  than  irritating,  to  the  mucous  membrane 
over  which  it  passes ;  and,  from  being  of  such  sparing  solubility,  has 
little  effect  elsewhere,  except  what  it  has  indirectly  from  the  action  it 
exerts  on  the  stomach.  It  has,  indeed,  of  late,  been  recommended  by 
more  than  one  writer  to  be  given  by  drachms  rather  than  by  grains. 

Bismuth  may  often  be  given  with  advantage  with  other  medicines, 
— with  opium,  or  magnesia,  or  chalk, — which  allay  pain,  or  neutralize 
an  excess  of  acid,  or  restrain  undue  secretion. 

Chalk,  and  the  vegetable  astringents, — kino,  catechu,  krameria.  and 
logwood, — are  generally  given  to  restrain  diarrhea.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  known  that  they  are  just  as  effectual,  perhaps  more 
effectual,  in  restraining  uudue  secretion  from  the  stomach. 

Chalk,  like  bismuth,  from  its  sparing  solubility,  has  little  direct  action, 
except  on  the  mucous  membrane  over  which  it  passes.  The  vegetable 
astringents  have  a  more  remote  astringent  influence.  This  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  colliquative  state  of  phthisis  ;  where,  besides  restraining  the 
diarrhea  and  stopping  the  vomiting  with  increased  secretion  of  gastric 
acid  that  often  occurs  in  this  state,  they  restrain,  often  in  a  very  striking 
degree,  the  profuse  sweating. 


Concentrated  Remedies. 

We  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  Positive  Medical  Agents,  or  medi- 
cinal concentrations  of  various  herbs  and  plants,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Keith  &  Co.,  at  what  ivas  the  American  Chemical  Institute,  New  York. 
We  have  expressed  our  honest  disapprobation  of  the  secrecy  maintained 
in  their  manufacture,  a  secrecy  which  almost  infallibly  indicates  the 
worst  kind  of  quackery.  We  have  regretted,  too,  to  be  obliged  to 
express  our  doubts  as  to  the  purity  and  real  therapeutic  value  of  the 
medicines  prepared  by  that  firm.  We  have  also  admitted  into  our 
columns  some  articles  professing  to  give  a  chemical  analysis  of  some  of 
their  preparations,  showing  them,  at  least  in  some  instances,  to  be 
greatly,  monstrously,  and  wickedly  adulterated.  Our  own  observations 
and  our  own  analyses  have,  to  some  extent,  confirmed  the  observations 
of  others,  and  have  compelled  us,  much  to  our  own  regret,  to  join  in  the 
common  censure  of  Keith  &  Co.,  for  their  attempt  to  palm  off  miserable 
adulterations  for  pure  articles,  upon  an  unsuspecting  public.  We  now 
admit  another  article  upon  the  same  subject,  from  the  pen  of  E.  S. 
Wayne,  of  Cincinnati. 
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In  doing  this,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  we  have  entertained  no  ill 
will  against  Messrs.  Keith  &  Co.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  always 
had  the  strongest  desire  that  they  might  succeed  in  bringing  out  good, 
pure,  and  reliable  medicines,  in  the  neat  form  in  which  they  have  here- 
tofore presented  them  to  the  public.  If  we  have  heretofore  said  any- 
thing derogatory  to  them,  it  has  been  from  the  overmastering  consid- 
tion  of  imperious  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  public  rather  than  to 
individuals.  As  conductors  of  a  public  journal  devoted  to  medicine,  we 
shall  never  shrink  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  duty.  Nothing 
would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  speak  in  high  terms  in 
commendation  of  the  concentrated  preparations  of  Keith  &  Co.  But 
with  the  suspicions  thrown  around  them,  ripening  into  certainty  from 
repeated  analyses,  that  they  are  base  adulterations,  a  splendid  humbug, 
we  can  not  do  it.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  greater  wickedness 
than  the  sale,  to  medical  men,  of  base,  worthless,  perhaps  dangerous 
medicines,  which  they  are  expecting  to  deal  out  to  the  sick.  The 
advertising  quack  is  a  saint  in  comparison  with  him  who  would  thus 
pollute  the  every  fountains  of  those  medical  means  which  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  scientific  men.  These  are  reasons,  which  we 
think  amply  sufficient,  for  the  course  we  have  taken  in  relation  to  the 
preparations  of  Keith  &  Co. 

Still  we  are  free  to  say,  that  nothing  would  give  us  more  pleasure, 
than  to  be  able  to  render  a  different  account.  No  man  can  question  the 
desirableness  of  concentrated  preparations,  like  those  of  Keith  &  Co. 
They  have  the  means  in  their  hands  to  do  an  extensive  business,  a 
brilliant  business,  satisfactory  to  the  public  ;  and  certainly  no  one  would 
be  more  rejoiced  to  see  them  prosper  than  ourselves.  All  we  ask  of 
them  is — and  a  paramount  duty  we  owe  to  the  public  compels  us  to  ask 
of  them — reliable  remedies,  honest  preparations,  such  as  are  free  from 
adulterations. 

We  insert  the  analysis  of  E.  S.  Wayne,  but  we  confess  we  are  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  its  facts  and  deductions.  The  experiments  are 
too  meager,  too  hurried,  and  many  of  them,  we  think,  too  loose  ;  and 
then  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  are  not  always  very  closely  allied 
with  the  alleged  facts.  But  however  loose  and  inaccurate  the  experi- 
ments may  be,  there  is  still  sufficient,  clearly  developed,  to  throw  a  shade 
of  doubt  over  all  the  preparations  coming  from  Keith  &  Co.  One 
remarkable  fact  stands  out  prominently,  if  not  fatally,  in  relation  to 
this  whole  matter.  Though  boldly  challenged  and  frequently  accused 
of  adulterating  their  preparations,  Messrs.  Keith  &  Co.  have  never  seen 
fit  to  make  a  distinct  and  positive  denial  of  the  charge.  They  have 
never  bid  defiance  to  chemical  analysis,  and  challenged  investigation. 
Nor  have  their  friends  done  it  for  them.  If  they  are  innocent,  why 
have  they  failed  to  do  it  ?  With  the  current  of  public  opinion  setting 
strongly  against  them,  why  have  they  failed  to  do  it  ?  Their  silence 
on  this  subject  is  of  the  most  ominous  kind.  It  seems  to  us,  that  their 
own  asseveration  would  do  much  to  set  them  right  before  the  profession, 
and  is  demanded  as  a  matter  of  self-defense.  At  any  rate,  it  is  due  to 
the  public  that  some  step  of  that  kind  should  be  taken.     We  should 
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be  glad  to  do  them  the  favor  to  express  our  entire  confidence  in  their 
preparations — glad  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  so  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely. But  in  the  present  exigencies,  we  regret  to  say,  we  can  not 
do  it. 

We  have  just  at  this  moment  seen  an  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Medic 
Journal,  from  "  Dr.  Grover  Coe,  of  New  York,"  making  some  strictures 
on  the  analysis  of  E.  S.  Wayne.  The  article  is  well  written,  and  evi- 
dently came  from  a  gentleman  making  some  pretensions  to  science. 
But  unfortunately  it  is  controversial,  and  therefore  unreliable  ;  it  is  very 
severe  in  its  tone,  bitter  and  acrimonious  in  its  spirit,  and  consequently 
much  less  reliable  ;  and  still  further,  it  aims  to  ridicule  Mr.  Wayne, 
and  utterly  fails  to  meet  the  important  point  of  a  direct  denial  of  adul- 
terations on  the  part  of  Keith  &  Co.  And  worse  than  all,  it  bears  the 
marks  of  having  been  got  up  for  the  occasion,  and  for  the  pay  ! 

It  matters  little  to  us  whether  Mr.  Wayne  is  a  chemical  "  booby,"  or 
an  expert  in  the  science.  If  he  has  developed  any  facts  showing  adul- 
terations, or  other  impurities,  he  has  done  a  service  to  the  community 
and  the  profession.  He  says,  that  in  50  grains  of  lobelia,  he  found 
11,50  grains  of  an  earthy  matter  incombustible  with  a  strong  heat,  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  ;  and  this,  on  further  examination,  he  pronounced 
magnesia.  Was  this  a  fact  ?  He  asserts,  too,  that  in  50  grains  of 
hydras  tin,  from  the  laboratory  of  Keith  &  Co.,  he  found  many  grains 
of  "  a  chlorine  salt."  Was  that  a  fact  ?  or  was  there  any  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  resinoid  named  hydrastin  in  the  work  of  Keith  &  Co.? 
These  are  points  which  the  reviewer  has  passed  over  in  utter  silence. 
When  these  questions  are  answered  categorically,  the  preparations  of 
Keith  &  Co.  may  take  a  different  position  among  medical  men. 

We  give  below  copious  extracts  from  the  strictures  of  u  Dr.  Grover 
Coe,  of  New  York."  Our  readers  may  notice,  perhaps,  not  only  a 
specimen  of  "  Hudibrastic  literature,"  but  occasional  ''chemical  blun- 
ders." For  instance,  in  Mr.  Wayne's  experiments  with  hydrastin,  the 
acetate  of  lead  throws  down  a  "  copious  precipitate,"  which  Dr.  Coe  calls 
the  sulphate  of  lead  "  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  alkaloid 
sulphate  salt  contained  in  hydrastin."  And  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
test,  Dr.  Grover  Coe  says,  "  This  re-agent  also  throws  down  the 
alkaloids.  These  mixed  substances  he  [Wayne]  blunders  upon  as  the 
chloride  of  sodium." 

Now,  with  us,  it  is  rather  a  curious  question,  how  came  those  "  alka- 
loids "  there  ?  Dr.  Grover  Coe,  probably,  has  forgotten,  that  the 
hydrastin  of  Keith  &  Co.,  is  exclusively  a  resinoid,  and  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  alkaline  qualities.  The  alkaloid  and  resinoid  contained  in 
the  hydrastis  canadensis  are  obtained  separately  and  put  up  professedly 
as  two  distinct  articles.  In  their  work  on  Positive  Medical  Agents,  they 
say,  "  Thus  we  have  hydrastfm,  a  resinoid,  and  hydras&'we,  an  alkaloid." 
Mr.  Wayne  examined  the  resinoid,  hydrasfeVi.  Whence,  then,  came  the 
"  alkaloids,"  or  "  alkaloid  sulphur  salts,"  thrown  down  by  the  chemical 
re-agents  ?  Does  "  Dr.  Grover  Coe,  of  New  York,"  commit  a  "  chemical 
blunder,"  does  he  "  leap  to  conclusions,"  or  "  present  a  ludicrous  array 
of  stupidity,"  is  he  "  merely  a  tool  of  others,"  or  does  he  mean  to 
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concede  honestly,  that  there  are  foreign  substances,  "  alkaloids,"  con- 
tained as  adulterations  in  the  hydrastin  of  Keith  &  Co.?  With  this 
question  we  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  merely  expressing  the 
hope,  that  when,  "  in  another  article,"  Dr.  Grover  Coe  "  shall  pay  his 
respects  to  higher  game,"  he  will  manage  some  how  to  make  satis- 
factory explanations  in  relation  to  this  matter  ! —  Worcester  Journal  of 
Medicine. 


On  Purulent   Ophthalmia.     By  James  Dixon,  Esq.,  Surgeon   to  the 
Koyal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 

If  the  treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia  by  excessive  depletion  be 
judged  by  its  results — the  only  sure  test — we  shall,  I  think,  be  forced 
to  confess  that  there  was  ample  cause  for  trying  some  less  violent  means 
of  cure.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  the  more  temperate  habits  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  at  the  present  day,  as  compared  with  what  existed 
fifty  years  ago,  may  exert  a  considerable  influence  over  the  inflamma- 
tory manifestations  of  certain  diseases,  and  that  those  surgeons  who 
describe  purulent  ophthalmia,  as  they  saw  it  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  had  really  sometimes  to  contend  with  a  greater 
fulness  and  force  of  circulation  in  their  patients  than  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  witnessing,  especially  among  the  overworked  and  crowded 
population  of  our  great  towns.  Certain  it  is,  that  as  far  as  my  own 
experience  at  a  large  metropolitan  hospital  enables  me  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  general  condition  of  patients  suffering  under  purulent 
ophthalmia,  I  should  say  that  they  are  uniformly  more  or  less  depressed, 
with  a  pulse  more  feeble  than  natural,  and  in  a  state  which  in  every 
way  contradicts  general  bleeding,  and  calls  for  the  administration  of 
tonics.  There  is  usually  a  coated  tongue,  with  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  a 
brisk  purgative  is  needed  at  the  very  outset  of  the  treatment.  After- 
ward, either  bark  and  ammonia,  or  quinine,  should  be  given,  and 
hyoscyamus,  if  the  patient  be  restless.  Pure  air — to  many  the  best  of 
all  tonics — must,  if  possible,  be  obtained  ;  and  all  unnecessary  confine- 
ment to  bed,  or  to  one  room,  avoided.  Meat  may  be  allowed  once  a  day, 
and  a  moderate  quantity  of  beer  or  wine  ;  but  on  this  head  no  arbitrary 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  The  surgeon's  judgment  must  guide  him  as  to 
the  cases  in  which  he  ous:ht  to  forbid  stimulants,  recommend  them  in 
moderation,  or  even  insist  upon  an  extra  quantity  being  taken. 

Meantime,  the  local  treatment  should  be  commenced  at  once.  I 
always  employ  either  a  solution  of  alum  (eight  or  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  distilled  water),  to  be  injected  under  the  lids  every  quarter  of 
an  hour,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  (three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce),  to  be 
applied  three  times  a  day.  It  is  useful,  after  employing  the  nitrate  of 
silver  for  a  few  days,  to  change  it  for  the  alum,  or  vice  versa.  The 
application  of  the  solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  whole  surface  of  the 
inflammed  conjunctiva  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  superior  to  the  solution  above  mentioned  ;  it  may  be  used  to 
vol.  i.,  no.  in — 8. 
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the  cornea  in  those  cases  (chiefly  occurring,  however,  in  gonorrhoea? 
ophthalmia)  where  rapid  ulceration  is  beginning  at  its  margin. 

The  student  ought  constantly  to  hear  in  mind,  that  although  the  dis- 
ease termed  purulent  ophthalmia  has  received  its  name  from  that  symp- 
tom which  most  readily  attracts  notice,  naively,  the  profuse  conjunctival 
discharge,  the  real  source  of  danger  lies  in  the  cornea  ;  and  that,  even 
if  it  were  possible  so  to  drain  the  patient  of  blood  as  materially  to  lessen, 
or  even  wholly  arrest,  the  discharge,  we  might  still  fail  to  save  the  eye. 
It  is  not  the  flow  of  pus  or  mucous,  however  abundant,  that  should  make 
us  anxious,  but  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  vitality  of  the  cornea 
be  sufficient  to  resist  the  changes  which  threaten  its  transparency. 

These  changes  are  twofold — rapid  ulceration,  and  sloughing.  .  Now, 
has  any  sound  surgeon,  I  would  ask,  ever  recommended  excessive  general 
bleeding  and  salivation  as  a  means  of  averting  these  morbid  changes 
from  any  other  part  of  the  body  except  the  eye  ?  And,  if  not,  why  are 
all  the  principles  which  guide  our  treatment  of  disease  in  other  organs 
to  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  it  attacks  the  organ  of  vision  ? 

Do  what  we  may,  it  must  sometimes  happen  that  in  the  more  acute 
cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia,  our  best  endeavors  are  in  vain,  and  the 
cornea  becomes  irreparably  damaged  ;  still  I  feel  convinced  that,  if  we 
are  unremittingly  watchful  to  observe  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  eye  itself,  or  in  the  general  health  of  the  patient,  and  to  modify 
our  treatment  accordingly,  a  stimulating  plan,  such  as  I  have  sketched, 
will  do  all  that  our  present  knowledge  of  the  disease  can  enable  us  to 
accomplish. — British  £  Foreign  Med.  Chir.  Review. 
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The  Alleged  Cure  of  Cancer. 

M.  Landolfi,  chief  surgeon  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  has  of  late 
attracted  much  attention  in  Italy  and  Germany,  having  seemingly 
cured  cancer  by  means  of  the  topical  use  of  chloride  of  bromine,  in 
combination  with  several  other  chlorides.  This  success  has  produced 
such  sensation  as  to  induce  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  give  the 
author  six  beds  at  the  Salpetriere  Hospital,  (where  the  insane  and  aged 
of  the  female  sex  are  admitted),  to  afford  him  a  fair  opportunity  of 
proving  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  This  is  the  right,  practical,  and 
sensible  way  of  dealing  with  such  questions.  We  are,  in  the  mean- 
while, bound  to  state,  that  &  Union  Medicate,  of  May  1st,  1855,  con- 
tains a  letter  from  M.  Leriche,  of  Lyons,  who  says  that  he  has  strong- 
doubts  about  the  actual  bona  fide  cancer  having  ever  been  cured  by  the 
above-named  application,  as  he  has  steadily  used  the  chloride  of  bromine 
for  ten  months,  in  various  cases  of  cancer,  without  having  succeeded  in 
warding  off  the  fatal  issue  of  this  formidable  disease. 

The  formula  of  the  paste  used  by  M.  Landolfi  is  the  following: 
Chloride  of  bromine,  three  parts  ;  chloride  of  zinc,  two  parts  ;  chloride 
of  antimony,  one  part ;  chloride  of  gold,  one  part ;  powder  of  liquorice, 
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sufficient  to  make  into  a  paste.  The  principal  agent  is  the  chloride  of 
bromine,  which  has  lately  been  used  by  itself.  Cancers  of  the  skin,  the 
epithelial  variety,  lupus,  etc.,  are  treated  by  a  combination  of  chloride 
of  bromine  with  basilicon  ointment.  M.  Landolfi's  view  is  to  change  a 
malignant  ulceration  into  a  simple  one.  For  this  purpose  he  formerly 
left  a  piece  of  linen  spread  with  the  paste  as  long  as  a  fortnight  upon 
the  part,  but  now  he  uses  imbricated  pieces  of  lint  similarly  spread,  and 
leaves  them  only  twenty-four  hours.  The  surrounding  parts  are  pro- 
tected by  an  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm  of  chloroform  to  an 
ounce  of  axunge.  The  author  considers  that  the  chloride  of  bromine 
acts  not  only  topically,  but  that  the  specific  is  absorbed  and  aids  the 
cure.  Hence  he  gives,  as  an  adjuvant,  a  certain  number  of  pills  which 
contain  a  minute  proportion  of  the  chloride.  When  the  pledgets  spread 
with  the  caustic  paste  are  taken  off,  after  the  above-mentioned  twenty- 
four  hours,  a  line  of  demarcation  is  observed,  which  separates  the  altered 
from  the  healthy  tissues.  Bread  poultices  are  then  applied,  or  else 
lettuce  leaves,  or  basilicon  ointment,  which  should  be  changed  every 
three  hours,  until  the  eschar  is  thrown  off,  which  event  takes  place  from 
the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  day. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
some  successful  cases  have  been  recorded.  It  should  be  added,  that 
there  is  much  fairness  about  the  proceedings  ;  M.  Landolfi  does  not 
choo.se  the  cases,  is  anxious  to  make  the  remedy  extensively  known,  and 
publishes  the  unfavorable  as  well  as  the  favorable  results.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  in  Paris  to  report  respecting  the  experiments  at  the 
Salpetriere,  is  composed  of  the  physicians  of  the  hospital — Drs.  Moissenet, 
Cazalis,  and  Manec,  assisted  by  MM.  Mounier,  Broca,  and  Furnari. 
This  report  will  be  an  important  document,  as  the  diagnosis  will  no 
doubt  be  very  carefully  made  ;  but  the  question  of  recurrence  can  only 
be  solved  by  investigations  spreading  over  several  years. — Lancet. 


« •  ♦ » » 


Lubrication  of  Qatlieters,  etc. 

The  practical  surgeon  can  afford  to  regard  nothing  as  insignificant 
which  can  exercise  the  slightest  influence  on  the  result  of  his  treatment. 
Although  not  a  matter  which  generally  claims  much  attention,  we 
observe  that  several  of  our  Hospital  Surgeons,  and  those,  too,  among 
our  best,  are  very  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  grease  which  they  employ 
for  smearing  catheters,  etc.  A  moment's  consideration  will,  indeed, 
convince  any  one,  that  the  question  of  preference  is  one  of  some  impor- 
tance. To  say  nothing  of  pain,  etc.,  to  the  patient,  the  difference  between 
a  well-lubricated  urethra,  and  one  which  is  not  so,  may  not  unfrequently 
decide  the  success  or  failure  of  the  attempt  at  catheterism.  The  objects 
to  be  gained  by  lubrication  are  several:  1st,  Mechanical  friction  is 
diminished  ;  2d,  the  mucous  membrane  is  shielded  and  rendered  much 
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less  sensitive  ;  3d,  the  mouths  of  follicles,  crypts,  etc.,  are  filled ;  4th, 
the  prevention  of  irritation  to  the  mucous  membrane  prevents  also 
spasm,  a  circumstance  which,  as  the  muscularity  of  the  urethra  is  now 
generally  admitted,  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  ;  5th,  the  mucous 
membrane  is  rendered  (mechanically)  supple,  and  the  chance  of  its 
laceration  or  abrasion  is  very  much  diminished.  Now,  in  order  that 
these  intentions  be  well  fulfilled,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grease  used 
be  of  a  kind  likely  to  be  carried  with  the  instrument  down  the  whole 
tract  of  the  urethra.  It  must,  therefore,  possess  a  certain  amount  of 
cohesion,  and  not  be  easily  rubbed  off.  The  ointment  used  for  this 
purpose  at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  several  other  hospitals,  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  fresh  lard  ;  at  others,  castor  oil  is  employed. 
We  are  inclined  on  the  whole  to  give  preference  to  the  latter.  When 
cold,  it  is  very  viscid,  and  adheres  well  to  the  catheter,  and  it  loses  its 
viscidity  just  at  the  proper  time,  as  it  becomes  warmed  by  the  instru- 
ment and  the  urethra.  It  keeps  much  better  than  anything  containing 
lard.  Olive  oil  is  much  too  liquid,  and  should  never  be  used.  If  the 
urethra  be  known  to  be  very  irritable,  it  may  be  well  to  adopt  a  plan 
to  which  we  observe  Mr.  Wormald  often  resorts,  of  employing  two 
instruments,  the  first  of  which  is  withdrawn  just  before  touching  the 
stricture,  being  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the  canal, 
and  the  second  again,  well  greased,  is  carried  onwards. — Med.  Times 
and  Gazette. 


a  m  •  o  >- 


Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  Boivels.     By  Dr.  J.  W.  F.  Blundell. 

I  would  beg  to  suggest  to  members  of  the  profession  the  trial  of  a 
simple  plan  of  treatment  in  the  above  disorders,  which  I  have  found 
most  successful  in  several  instances.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  vibra- 
tory or  stimulating  application  to  the  sphincter  ani,  with  a  blunt  wooden 
instrument.  It  will  be  found  to  relieve  the  severe  "  bearing  down,"  and 
other  pains  endured  by  patients  when  the  bowels  have  been  long  confined, 
and  in  cases  where  there  appears  to  be  stricture  either  of  th.Q  rectum, 
or  lower  portion  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  The  operator 
should  begin  gently,  at  first,  increasing  the  strength  as  the  pain  sub- 
sides, and  must  place  the  point  of  the  wooden  instrument  (a  common 
ruler  would  do)  on  the  front  margin  of  the  sphincter,  just  at  its  juncture 
with  the  perineum. 

I  need  not  attempt  to  offer  an  explanation  of  how  it  acts  on  the  parts 
or  system,  as  the  fact  remains.  I  know  it  does  act  more  powerfully 
than  almost  any  other  means,  while  it  is  so  perfectly  harmless,  that  the 
patient,  before  unable  to  rest  in  one  position,  and  laboring  under  unre- 
mitting distress,  is  relieved  in  a  few  minutes,  and  enabled  to  procure 
sleep  until  the  medicines  previously  given  begin  to  act. 

I  can  only  add,  that  I  hope  so  small  a  thing  as  this  may  not  prove  too 
simple  to  claim  scientific  attention. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 
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Turpentine  in  Qarbuncular  Diseases.     By  Dr.  Thielmann. 

Dr.  Thielmann  states  that  he  has  employed  this  substance  with  great 
success  in  a  case  of  malignant  pustule,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
of  carbuncle,  amounting  to  342  since  1837.  The  treatment  has  been 
merely  local,  unless  suppurating  fever,  or  other  general  symptoms,  called 
for  interference.  The  turpentine  was  applied  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease,  on  a  thick  pad  of  charpie,  evaporation  being  prevented  by  oiled 
silk.  In  most  cases,  a  slight  burning  is  at  first  produced,  which  only 
lasts  for  a  few  minutes.  The  epidermis  becomes  softened,  and  the 
mortified  parts  are  quickly  separated,  without  the  necessity  of  the 
crucial  incision.  After  the  separation,  it  is  still  continued,  as  under  its 
influence  the  healing  is  rapid.  If,  after  each  dressing,  (these  being 
repeated  night  and  morning),  the  patient  complain  of  a  continual  burn- 
ing, the  lotion  is  to  be  sufficiently  diluted  with  camomile  tea,  or  the 
dressing  is  to  be  performed  with  this  alone.  The  turpentine  is  suitable 
to  all  sloughy  and  atonic  ulcers.  The  following  is  the  formula  for  the 
preparation  of  the  application :  Mix  3j.  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  add  spirits  of  camphor  3j.,  camomile  tea  lbj. — 
Berlin  Medicin  Zeitimg. — Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 


-*—•-•-»->- 


Spender's  Chalk  Ointment  in  Ulcers  of  the  Leg. 

Dr.  Patterson  has  collected  125  cases  of  chronic  non-specific  ulcers 
of  the  leg,  in  which,  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  cure  has  been 
rapid  and  complete.     The  following  formula  he  prefers : 

fy    Cretse  preparatae,  lbiv.;  adipis  suilli,  lbj.;  olei  olivse,  3iii. 

Having  heated  the  oil  and  lard,  add  gradually  the  chalk,  finely 
powdered. 

The  ointment  and  a  bandage  being  once  applied,  it  is  left  until  the 
cicatrix  forms  and  becomes  firm. — American  Med.  Examiner. 


a  m  a  »  *~- 


Deep-Seated  Abscesses. 

The  injection  of  deep-seated  abscesses  with  tincture  of  iodine  is  com- 
ing into  more  favor  in  hospital  practice.  In  two  cases,  during  the  present 
month,  in  the  analogous  sacs  of  ovarian  cysts,  one  by  Dr.  West,  at  St. 
Bartholomew's,  and  another  at  University  College  Hospital,  iodine  was 
used.  In  a  third  case  of  immense  abscess  of  the  loins  (not  lumbar 
abscess),  Mr.  Paget  found  the  iodine  injection  very  valuable.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  iodine  is  absorbed  and  spread  over  the  system, 
and  then  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  seems  to  prevent  excessive  local 
stimulation.  In  hydrocele,  iodine  is  almost  always  used,  also,  as  the 
danger  of  too  much  local  inflammation  by  the  old  port  wine  injection  is 
thus  avoided. — Lancet. 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


WHO    ARE    ECLECTIC    PHYSICIANS? 

Eclectic,  (Or.  exlsxrcxo^;  sc  and  ley  to,  to  choose),  selecting;  choosing; 
an  epithet  given  to  certain  philosophers  of  antiquity  who  did  not 
attach  themselves  to  any  particular  sect,  but  selected  from  the  opin- 
ions and  principles  of  each  what  they  thought  solid  and  good. —  Web- 
ster's Dictionary. 

Owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  term  "  Eclectic,"  as  at  present 
applied  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  efforts  are  made  to  appro- 
priate the  title,  by  persons  of  almost  opposite  sentiments  and  practice. 
In  many  places  ignorant  practitioners,  who  have  never  attended  any 
medical  institution,  nor  read  any  medical  books  of  a  scientific  character, 
have  set  themselves  up  as  Eclectic  Physicians.  In  other  cases,  men 
making  some  pretensions  to  medical  attainments,  having  attended  one 
or  more  courses  of  lectures  in  an  old  school  college,  and  provided  them- 
selves with  a  few  of  the  old  school  text-books,  have  located  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  practice.  Failing,  however,  to  be  appreciated,  and  observ- 
ing the  popularity  of  the  "  Eclectic  "  prefix,  they  have  placed  it  upon 
their  signs,  and  in  their  cards,  while  they  are  ignorant  both  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  true  medical  Eclecticism.  From  these  two 
classes  the  cause  of  liberal  Medicine  has  suffered  much  in  many 
localities. 

But  we  occasionally  hear  from  the  lips,  or  read  from  the  pens,  of  intel- 
ligent practitioners,  editors,  and  others,  of  the  old  school,  the  remark, 
that  "  all  scientific  physicians  are  true  eclectics ; "  that  the  term  can  be 
properly  applied  to  those  only  who  use  the  lancet,  mercury,  etc.,  or  who, 
in  other  words,  refuse  to  exclude  from  their  list  of  agents,  any  article 
which  has  heretofore  been  recognized  as  officinal. 

Again,  there  appear  to  be  a  few  who  have  had  opportunities  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine  as  taught  in 
Eclectic  medical  institutions  and  publications,  who  do  not  yet  appear  to 
have  comprehended  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Eclectic,"  but  use 
it  in  a  restricted  and  partizan  sense,  as  odious  to  the  liberal  minded  and 
progressive  medical  man  as  any  sectarian  epithet  could  be. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance 
to  settle  if  possible  the  true  definition  of  the  term  "  Eclectic,"  as  applied 
to  medical  men  and  medical  schools. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  definition  of  the  word, 
as  quoted  above  from  Webster,  expresses  the  sense  in  which  the  Editors 
of  this  journal  have  always  used  the  term,  and  in  which  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  it  in  the  future.  It  is  not  employed  by  us  to  designate  a 
party  or  sect  in  medicine,  but  as  an  emphatic  declaration  of  independence 
of  all  sects,  and  repudiation  of  all  the  restraints  of  sectarianism  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits  and  practice. 

The  American  use  of  the  term  in  question  originated  in  this  city  when 
the  charter  of  the  "  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati ,?  was  drafted. 
It  was  adopted,  not  as  a  name  to  be  applied  to  the  professors  and  gradu- 
ates of  the  Institute,  but  as  a  title  for  the  college  itself,  which,  while  it 
would  serve  to  identify  it  as  an  individual  institution,  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  names,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  etc., 
designate  the  respective  institutions  to  which  they  are  attached,  would 
at  the  same  time  have  the  office  of  a  descriptive  adjective,  indicating, 
according  to  Webster's  definition,  the  position  the  new  college  would 
occupy  in  regard  to  the  associations,  sects  and  parties  of  the  medical 
world.  That  the  epithet  has  come  to  be  applied  to  some  extent  as  a 
party  name,  not  only  by  opponents  of  our  institutions  and  the  cause  we 
advocate,  but  also  by  some  professed  friends,  is  not  denied ;  but  such  was 
not  the  original  purpose  of  the  founders  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
nor  will  we  as  journalists  and  advocates  of  professional  liberty,  ever  con- 
sent to  its  being  thus  employed.  We  would  much  rather  drop  the  word, 
and  even  change  the  name  of  our  Institute,  than  be  successfully  branded 
as  a  medical  sect,  by  that  or  any  other  name.  We  do  not  place  the  word 
upon  our  signs  or  business  cards,  and  we  discourage  our  graduates  from 
doing  so,  from  the  fact  that  we  regard  the  appellation,  physician,  as 
embodying  all  that  belongs  to  the  medical  practitioner. 

Let  us  recur  now  to  the  question  with  which  we  have  headed  this 
article : — Who  are  Eclectic  Physicians  ?  and  we  are  free  to  answer,  that 
while  the  graduates  of  our  institute,  and  of  others  teaching  similar 
doctrines,  are  probably  not  all  entitled  to  the  appellation,  there  are 
many  true  "  Eclectics  "  in  principle  and  practice  among  the  graduates 
of  every  respectable  medical  college  in  America.  There  are  hundreds 
who  repudiate  medical  dogmatism  and  censorship,  and  who  have  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  adopted  the  rational  and  sanative  modes  of  medi- 
cation which  our  institution  and  authors  have  urged  upon  the  profession. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Will  you  recognize  a  physician  as 
Eclectic  who  bleeds  and  gives  calomel  ?  "  If  the  answer  be  in  the  nega- 
tive, then  the  charge  of  sectarianism  is  made,  because  it  is  claimed  that 
we  deny  the  right  of  choice.     If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  then 
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it  is  asserted  that  we  occupy  the  same  ground  as  the  old  school,  and 
that  allopathists  are  as  much  Eclectic  as  we.  But  this  is  placing  the 
matter  in  a  false  light.  The  answer  to  the  question  should  he:  We 
recognize  the  medical  gentleman  as  a  physician,  whatever  may  he  his 
mode  of  practice  ;  and  we  recognize  him  as  "  Eclectic  "  just  so  far  as  we 
find  him  liberal  in  sentiment,  independent  and  progressive  in  the  culti- 
vation of  medical  science,  and  enlightened  in  regard  to  the  resources  of 
the  healing  art,  which  enable  him  to  dispense  in  practice  with  those 
unphilosophical  and  dangerous  agents  which  have  so  long  been  the  bane 
of  the  profession. 

But  the  subject  may  be  placed  in  its  true  light,  perhaps,  if  we  now 
put  a  question  to  those  who  claim  to  be  Eclectics,  and  still  bleed,  give 
mercury,  etc.  "  Will  you  recognize  as  a  physician,  a  man  of  scientific 
attainments,  and  who  holds  a  diploma  from  a  legally  incorporated 
medical  college,  but  who  does  not  use  either  mercury  or  the  lancet,  but 
condemns  them  as  unscientific  agents,  and  attempts  to  convince  the 
world  of  the  fact  ?  "  If  you  answer  in  the  negative,  then  we  say  you  are 
no  "  Eclectic,"  for  "  Eclectics"  claim  for  themselves,  and  accord  to  others, 
the  right,  not  only  of  selecting  the  best  from  every  source,  but  also  of  reject- 
ing and  denouncing  what  in  their  judgment  is  wrong. 


■4  *  »  »   >■ 


THE    COLLEGE  JOURNAL   OF    MEDICAL    SCIENCE. 

Perhaps  no  scientific  periodical  was  ever  hailed  with  more  pleasure 
by  its  readers,  or  ever  received  more  words  of  hearty  encouragement, 
or  more  promises  of  pecuniary  assistance  if  need  be,  than  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  College  Journal.  Erom  all  sections  of  the  country,  from 
graduates  of  the  Institute,  and  from  those  who  are  graduates  of  other 
colleges,  and  particularly  from  the  liberal  and  progressive  graduates  of 
the  old  school  colleges,  we  have  received  warm  and  hearty  responses  to 
our  first  and  second  numbers. 

One  writes  :  "  Some  clays  since  I  received  the  College  Journal  of  Med- 
ical Science,  with  which  I  am  so  well  pleased  that  (although  a  graduate 
of  an  '  old  line'  eastern  medical  college),  I  wish  you  to  forward  me  the 
February  No.,  and  so  on  for  a  year."  Another  wrote,  that  he  "  was 
strongly  wedded  to  allopathy,  but  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  and 
should  sustain  the  College  Journal,  so  long  as  it  remained  independent 
and*  honest." 
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The  American  Lancet  gives  us  the  following  hearty  greeting: — 
"  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  College  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  published  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 
Although  we  do  not  row  in  the  same  boat  with  these  gentlemen,  we 
have  no  objection  to  their  company  in  paddling  up  and  down  the  stream? 
and  cheerfully  place  their  journal  upon  our  exchange  list." 

The  American  Veterinary  Journal,  gives  us  a  hearty  greeting,  and  a 
hearty  commendation. 

From  the  Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine,  which  is  noted  for  its  man- 
liness, and  the  boldness  with  which  it  defends  the  right,  and  condemns 
the  wrong,  we  clip  the  following : 

"  College  Journal. — We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  new  peri- 
odical bearing  this  name,  published  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  It  contains  the  names  of  several  of 
the  professors  of  that  institution  as  editors.  °  *  °  °  °  The  new 
journal  is  very  neat  in  its  appearance  and  its  columns  are  well  filled 
with  valuable  matter.  With  the  array  of  its  editorial  talent,  and  the 
neatness  of  its  mechanical  execution,  the  first  number  as  a  specimen 
gives  promise  of  a  good  journal,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  receive  an 
extensive  patronage." 


"ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY." 

The  above  is  the  caption  of  the  article  purporting  to  be  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Grover  Coe,  of  New  York,  as  published  in  the  February  number  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  instead  of  the  title,  "  New  Eemedies,"  etc., 
under  which  we  noticed  it  in  our  last  number.  An  article  under  the 
latter  title  occurs  in  the  same  journal,  and  our  notice  having  been 
written  in  the  absence  of  that  Journal,  the  error  was  inadvertently 
made.  Had  our  article  been  intended  as  a  reply,  more  care  would  have 
been  taken  in  its  preparation,  but  as  it  is,  no  harm  has  resulted  from 
the  mistake. 

We  sincerely  regret  to  observe  the  spirit  of  petulance  and  hostility 
manifested  towards  our  College  Journal  and  its  editors,  by  the  editors  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal.  We  have  not  said  a  word  nor  performed 
an  act  intended  to  injure  that  Journal,  nor  reflect  upon  its  editors, 
and  had  hoped  to  live  in  harmony,  at  least  before  the  public.  The  use, 
however,  of  such  terms  as  "  human  depravity,"  "  mislead  their  readers 
by  false  statements,"  etc.,  as  applied  to  the  editors  of  the  College  Journal, 
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by  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  in  the  March  number,  in 
noticing  the  mistake  to  which  we  have  adverted,  indicates  a  determina- 
tion to  break  the  peace,  by  disregarding  the  most  ordinary  courtesies 
pertaining  to  the  intercourse  of  editors  or  other  gentlemen. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jour- 
nal, has  made  the  amende  honorable,  by  withdrawing  the  language  above 
adverted  to  and  acknowledging  its  injustice.  We  hope  nothing  of  the 
kind  will  occur  hereafter. 


MALARIAL  FEVER  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

One  of  our  subscribers  has  sent  us  the  following  queries.  We  would 
extend  an  invitation  to  the  entire  profession,  to  make  our  Journal  the 
medium  for  such  queries,  and  their  replies,  as  shall  have  a  practical 
bearing  upon  the  practice  of  medicine.  Let  these  communications  be 
brief  and  pointed. 

"  How  long  can  miasmatic  poison  exist  in  the  system  before  it  is  inca- 
pable of  producing  intermittent  fever  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  intermit- 
tent fever  occurring  in  mid-winter,  when  every  variety  of  vegetable 
material  capable  of  throwing  off  miasma  is  frozen  ?  The  creeks  also 
being  almost  entirely  frozen  over.  Within  the  last  three  weeks,  I  have 
had  four  or  five  cases  of  this  disease,  and  these  cases  all  occurred  in 
open  salubrious  country  places.  If  you  please,  let  us  have  your  opinion 
journalized. " 

In  reply  to  the  first  of  the  above  questions,  we  would  say  in  the 
language  of  Prof.  Wood,  (Practice,  p.  249) : 

I.  "  The  time  at  which  the  disease  attacks,  after  exposure  to  the 
miasmatic  cause,  is  altogether  indefinite.  It  may  occur  in  a  few  hours, 
or  not  for  weeks  or  months.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  cause 
may  remain  latent  for  a  year  or  more,  until  called  into  action  by  favor- 
ing circumstances." 

II.  The  occurrence  of  intermittent  fever  in  cold  weather,  may  be 
explained,  perhaps,  by  one  of  three  hypotheses.  1.  That  intermittent 
fever  simulating  the  malarious  disease,  occurs  occasionally  as  the  result 
of  some  irritation  or  other  disturbing  cause  in  the  system,  in  the 
absence  of  malaria.  2.  The  presence  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  m 
the  cellar,  in  the  alluvial  soil  beneath  the  floor,  where  there  is  no  cellar, 
and  in  the  partially  decayed  firewood  which  in  the  country  is  so  fre- 
quently brought  within  doors  in  cold  weather,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
for  use,  may  account  for  the  generation  of  the  miasmatic  poison  under 
such  circumstances  even  during  the  cold  weather ;  and,  3.  The  poison 
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may  have  existed  in  the  system  until  the  debilitating  effect  of  exposure 
has  rendered  the  constitution  unable  longer  to  resist  the  morbific 
influence.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  persons  who  live  in  malari- 
ous districts  without  having  intermittent  fever,  to  be  attacked  when 
traveling  in  the  Eastern  States  where  there  is  little  or  no  malaria,  and 
where  intermittents  never  prevail.  The  poison  is  doubtless  taken  with 
them,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  debility  resulting  from  the  fatigue, 
exposure,  change  of  food  and  habits,  etc.,  incident  to  traveling,  it  suc- 
ceeds in  forcing  the  constitution  to  succumb  to  its  influence. 


■>.»»«•>• 


KESOLUTIONS   OF   THE  FACULTY    OF  THE    ECLECTIC    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE. 

No  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  —  Indorsement  of  King's 
American  Eclectic  Dispensatory  —  Repudiation  of  Pharmaceutical 
Quackery. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  held 
on  March  6th,  1856,  Professors  J.  K.  Buchanan,  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  K. 
S.  Newton,  W.  Sherwood,  Z.  Ereeman,  and  J.  King,  being  present,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  passed  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  of  this  Institute  do  not  recognize  any 
existing  organization  in  the  United  States,  as  "  The  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association/7  and  will  not  authorize  any  person  or  persons  to 
represent  us  in  any  body  so  styled,  as  at  present  constituted. 

Resolved,  That  this  Faculty  fully  indorse  "  King's  Eclectic  Dispensa- 
tory," believing  it  to  be  as  free  from  error  as  any  other  similar  work, 
and  believing  the  author  to  be  fully  capable  and  willing  to  correct  and 
improve  the  work  as  truth  and  progressive  science  may  require. 

Resolved,  That  with  reference  to  pharmaceutical  preparations,  this 
Faculty  require,  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  being  employed  or  recommended 
by  us  as  therapeutic  agents,  that  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed  : 

First,  A  method  must  be  made  public  by  which  each  agent  may  be 
produced : 

Second,  Where  agents  are  incapable  of  being  tested  by  chemistry, 
the  names  and  proportions  of  all  the  ingredients  entering  into  their 
composition,  or  used  in  their  preparation,  must  be  made  public. 

Third,  Agents  purporting  to  be  pure  alkaloids,  resinoids,  acids,  etc., 
must  not  be  adulterated,  or  combined  with  other  substances,  unless  the 
fact  be  stated  on  the  labels. 

J.  K.  Buchanan,  Bean. 
J.  King,  Secretary. 
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MEDICAL    SCHOOLS    DURING    THE    PAST    WINTER. 

The  winter  session  of  the  Cleveland  Medical  College  recently  closed 
with  the  graduation  of  thirty-nine  students,  four  of  whom  are  ladies ; 
their  names  were  as  follows  : 

Sarah  A.  Chadwick,  Lee  Center,  111.;  Cordelia  A.  Greene,  Castile,  N. 
Y.;  Lizzie  Grissell,  New  Garden,  0.;  Maria  E.  Zakrzewska,  New  York 
City. 

The  number  of  graduates  indicates  that  the  Cleveland  school  is  fall- 
ing considerably  behind  its  former  rank. 

The  Homoeopathic  College,  at  Cleveland,  has  had  sixty-eight  matricu- 
lants during  the  past  session,  and  has  graduated  twenty- two.  The 
Plaindealer  says  : 

"  The  students  of  the  Western  Homoeopathic  College,  the  term  being 
about  to  close,  presented  last  evening  to  Prof.  H.  P.  Gatchell,  who  fills 
the  chair  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  a  very  elegant  gold-headed  cane, 
beautifully  chased,  aud  having  appropriate  inscriptions  engraved  upon  it." 

The  Starling  Medical  College,  of  Columbus,  graduated  twenty,  of 
whom  the  Daily  Ohio  State  Journal  remarks  : 

"  A  happier  looking  set  of  fellows  than  the  twenty  who  received 
diplomas  last  night,  we  have  not  seen  since  we  once  looked  upon  a  troop 
of  Irishmen  breaking  each  others7  heads." 

The  Medical  College  of  Ohio  graduated  eighteen,  and  the  Miami 
College  nineteen.     The  Cincinnati  College  is  not  yet  heard  from.- 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  "  the  day  of  small  things  "  for  medical 
colleges.  The  Homoeopathic  College,  the  Starling  College,  the  Miami 
School,  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  are  all  about 
upon  a  par — graduating,  on  an  average,  about  twenty  students  per 
annum,  or  less. 


SPRING   SESSION   OF   THE   ECLECTIC   MEDICAL   INSTITUTE. 

The  present  class  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  numbering  over 
seventy-five,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelligent 
that  was  ever  assembled  in  Cincinnati.  Their  general  propriety  of 
deportment,  fidelity  in  study,  and  correct  professional  sentiments,  are 
truly  gratifying.  With  such  supporters  the  cause  of  medical  reform 
and  progress  will  neither  languish  from  inefficiency,  nor  be  dishonored 
by  quackery. 
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EDITORIAL    ABSTRACTS 


Bandaging  the  Abdomen  after  Confinement. — Strange  as  it  may  seem  to 
American  practitioners,  the  propriety  of  applying  a  bandage  after  par- 
turition, is  still  to  some  extent  a  debated  question  in  Great  Britain. 
Inattention  to  the  matter  may  be  manifested  by  some  of  our  practi- 
tioners, but  there  is  certainly  no  respectable  effort  being  made  in  this 
country  to  discountenance  this  important  measure. 

An  article  from  the  pen  of  James  Gilmour,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  in  the 
London  Lancet  for  December,  1855,  calls  special  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  brief  abstract  of  it  may  not  be  entirely  mat  appropos.  He 
considers : 

I.  The  History.  He  commences  with  the  early  times  when,  ac- 
cording to  Dionis,  "  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  living  sheep  into 
the  lying-in  chamber,  and  kill  it  there,  in  order  that  it"  (the  skin) 
"  might  be  applied  hot  and  moist  around  the  abdomen  "  or  when  in  the 
language  of  the  "  Childbearer's  Cabinet,"  1653,  "the  belly  is  to  be  an- 
nointed  with  ointment,  composed  of  oil  of  myrtles,  rosewater,  and  cat's 
fat,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  wrinkled  or  deformed  ;  and  then  a  girdle 
of  dog's  skin,  prepared  and  smeared  with  oil  of  myrtles,  oil  of  mastic 
and  oil  of  hyperion,  is  to  be  applied/'  and  traces  the  history  of  the  "  bind- 
er "  down  through  the  writings  of  Mauriceau,  1672,  Daventer  1716, 
Dionis  1719,  LaMotte  1746,  Burton  1751,  Smellie  1752,  all  of  whom 
favored,  and  Vauguion  1773,  Denman  1786,  who  opposed  its  use. 
Vauguion  thought  the  "  sooner  this  (the  binder)  is  disused  the  better," 
and  Denman  declared  it  to  be  pernicious  and  useless,  though  he  admits 
that  "four  or  five  days  after  delivery,  abroad  band,  daily,  but  very 
gradually  drawn  a  little  tighter,  may  be  applied,  not  only  without  in- 
jury, but  with  some  advantage." 

Following  Denman  come  Baudelocque,  Burns,  Merriman,  Conquest, 
Barlow,  Blundell,  Hamilton,  Gooch,  Ramsbotham,  Campbell,  Ashwell,etc, 
all  approving  and  many  of  them  giving  specific  rules  for  applying  the 
binder.  Then  comes  Davis,  1836,  who  attempts  to  revive  the  views 
of  Denman,  but  concludes  his  arguments,  with  the  admission  that  "in 
cases  of  threatened  hemorrhage  "  "  its  use  is  often  of  indispensable 
importance." 

II.  Its  advantages. 

1st.  To   prevent  syncope,  which  may  follow  the  sudden  removal  of 
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pressure  from  the  hloodvessels  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  bandage 
should  be  applied  after  parturition  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  used 
in  paracentisis  abdominis.  2d.  To  assist  in  promoting  contraction  of  the 
abdominal  parietes,  and  to  afford  tone  and  support  to  the  muscles  and 
integuments.  "  It  acts  as  a  stimulus,  upon  the  principle  of  reflex  action 
to  the  weakened  muscles,  and  when  tightened  daily  as  it  ought  to  be, 
assists  materially  the  efforts  of  nature  to  restore  the  integuments  to  their 
pristine  and  healthy  state."  3d.  As  a  means  of  preventing  or  arresting 
hemorrhage.  Even  the  opponents  to  its  general  use  acknowledge  its  im- 
portance in  this  respect.  It  prevents  hemorrhage  by  promoting  firm 
and  permanent  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Its  effect  should  even  be 
increased  in  apprehended  or  actual  hemorrhage  by  a  compress,  of  one 
or  two  towels,  folded  and  laid  over  the  fundus  of  the  womb.  4th.  In 
relieving  the  tendency  to  and  controlling  the  violence  of  after-pains.  An 
after-pain  is  "  a  contractile  effort  of  the  uterus,  continued  from  day  to 
day,  producing  a  still  more  sensible  diminution  of  the  organ/'  (Rams- 
botham).  The  bandage  prevents  relaxation  of  the  uterus  after  it  has  con- 
tracted, and  thus  saves  the  necessity  of  so  long  continued  and  repeated 
contractions.  It  also  prevents  the  formation  of  clots  in  the  uterine  cav- 
ity, the  expulsion  of  which  always  causes  after-pain,  "  and  sometimes  pro- 
duces intense  suffering."  5th.  The  continued  use  of  the  binder  for  some 
weeks  after  delivery  tends  materially  to  prevent  that  troublesome  affec- 
tion "prolapsus  uteri."  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  diminishing  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  womb  and  by  sustaining  the  weakened  parts  until 
they  shall  have  regained  their  natural  tone  and  dimensions.  Where 
prolapsus  is  apprehended  a  bandage  to  support  the  perineum  should  be 
passed  between  the  thighs  and  attached  to  the  abdominal  bandage  before 
and  behind.     This  may  be  a  folded  napkin  about  two  inches  broad. 

III.  Objections  to  its  use.  These  are  principally  comprised  in  the 
objection,  that  a  tight  binder  bruises  and  hurts  the  abdomen  and  thrusts 
the  womb  too  low  in  the  vagina,  and  that  the  womb  and  its  appendages 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  bear  much  pressure.  These  objections  merely  bear 
against  its  being  applied  too  tight.  Who  would  think  of  applying  a  band- 
age so  tight  as  "  to  hurt  and  bruise  the  internal  organs,  to  exert  an 
undue  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  uterine  appendages,  or  on  the  organ 
itself."  These  objections  weigh  nothing  against  the  possibility  of  syncope, 
hemorrhage,  etc. 

IV.  The  character  of  the  binder  and  its  application.  The  object  should 
be  to  keep  the  already  contracted  uterus  in  a  state  of  permanent  contrac- 
tion. It  should  be  neither  too  tight  so  as  to  give  discomfort,  nor  too  loose 
to  afford  efficient  support.     It  should  extend  from  the  ensiform  cartilage 
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to  the  superior  part  of  the  thigh  passing  over  the  trochanters  to  pre- 
vent its  slipping  upwards. 

The  remarks  upon  this  subject,  made  by  Prof.  King  in  his  American 
Obstetrics,  are  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  and  experi- 
enced accoucheurs  of  the  present  day. 

Ammonia. — Acne. — Cazenave  recommends  lotions  of  the  hydrochlorate, 
or  the  acetate  of  ammonia,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  acne.  The 
alkaline  salt  combines  with  the  fatty  matter  lodged  in  the  follicles  of  the 
skin,  producing  a  soluble  soap,  which  is  readily  removed  by  washing 
with  simple  water. 

Uva  Ursi. — Dr.  Harris  has  recommended,  in  a  communication  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Medical  Journal,  the  use  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  uva  ursi  leaves 
in  place  of  the  ergot  of  rye.  His  reason  for  prefering  the  former  to  the 
latter,  are,  it  does  not  cause  such  powerful  contractions  of  the  uterus  as  the 
rye,  and  its  use  is  not  attended  with  the  clanger  to  the  mother  or  child 
which  sometimes  follows  the  administration  of  the  rye.  Although  we  do 
not  consider  the  matter  settled,  we  would  recommend  our  readers  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  uva  ursi. 

Ergot  of  Wheat — Dr.  Jobert  in  the  Gaz.  des  Hop.  gives  as  the  result 
of  his  observations  with  this  agent :  1st.  The  medical  and  obstetrical 
properties  of  this  ergot  are  as  incontestible  as  those  of  the  rye,  and  its 
effects  are  as  prompt,  as  direct,  and  as  great.  2d.  Its  haBinastatic 
action  appears  certain.  The  dose  was  from  15  to  30  grains,  repeated  as 
required. 

Tannic  Acid — and  Glycerine— As  a  local  application  possessing  any 
required  astringent  power,  Dr.  W.  Bayas  of  Brighton,  England,  recom- 
mends a  solution  of  tannic  acid  in  glycerine.  As  glycerine  is  capable  of 
disolving  nearly  its  own  weight  of  the  acid,  it  is  palpable  that  a  local 
astringent  of  any  desirable  strength  can  be  obtained  thus,  and  almost 
immediately.  It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  mucus  membranes,  as  the 
glycerine  readily  combines  with  the  mucus,  and  its  power  of  resisting 
evaporation  leads  to  a  continued  moist  condition  of  the  part  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Hence  it  may  be  applied  to  the  ear,  the  eye,  to  the  uterine, 
vaginal,  urethral,  or  rectal  mucus  membranes,  whenever  an  astringent 
lotion  is  demanded.  The  solution  must  be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  be 
freshly  prepared,  as  it  is  liable  to  undergo  decomposition. 

Puerpeal  Fever. — Dr.  Fleetwood  Churchill  of  London,  has  subjected 
the  opinions  of  Prof.  Meigs,  on  this  disease,  to  a  most  thorough  and 
severe,  but  just  criticism.  He  entirely  accords  with  Prof.  Holmes,  that 
child-bed  fever  is  distinct  from  ordinary  local  inflammation,  that  it  is 
contagious,  and  is  to  be  treated  with  stimulants,  and  not  by  depletion. 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 


"Address  on  Eclecticism,  delivered  before  the  Students  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, December  lUh,  1855.  By  Marshall  Calkins,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.     Published  by  request  of  the  Students." 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  this  excellent  address,  and  as 
a  means  of  furnishing  our  readers  with  a  knowledge  of  its  character, 
we  proceed  to  make  extracts  from  its  pages.  We  would  he  pleased  to 
have  the  entire  address  read  by  all  the  profession ;  as,  while  we  shall 
endeavor  to  present  the  author's  views  in  his  own  words,  we  shall  he 
forced  to  pass  by  much  that  is  valuable,  and  perhaps  some  that  would 
make  the  sentences  quoted  more  clear  and  comprehensible. 

After  presenting  his  definition  of  the  word  "  system"  he  proceeds  to 
consider  the  different  systems  in  medicine.  "  Allopathy,"  he  says,  "  the 
oldest  and  most  influential  system  of  medicine,  has  much  to  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  mankind.  Arising  with  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  the  ancient  seats  of  literature,  it  has  associated  with  its  history  many 
of  the  best  medical  philosophers  and  practitioners.  From  the  time  that 
Hippocrates  gave  dignity  and  honor  to  the  profession,  to  the  present,  it 
has  had  in  its  ranks  men  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science.  By 
their  efforts,  a  large  share  of  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable  products, 
have  been  examined  and  tested  in  the  ordeal  of  experiment.  Anatomy, 
physiology,  chemistry,  surgery,  all  have  been  brought  to  the  high  posi- 
tion they  now  occupy  in  the  ascending  scale  of  knowledge. 

"  From  its  earliest  history  it  has  had  in  its  ranks  various  divisions, 
whose  discoveries  and  improvements  have  tended  to  increase  its  useful- 
ness, and  add  to  its  fame.  It  has  had  the  man  of  progress,  and  the 
man  of  conservatism  ;  the  former  to  roll  on  the  wTheel  of  improvement, 
the  latter  to  retard  its  onward  course.  Now  one  gains  the  ascendency, 
and  invention  and  discovery  pour  into  the  treasury  of  utility  their 
choicest  products  ;  now  the  other,  and  the  car  of  progress  ceases  to 
advance.  On  the  whole,  however,  great  improvement  has  been  made 
within  the  last  two  centuries. 

"  Its  greatest  hindrance  to  more  rapid  advancement,  is  its  spirit  of 
dogmatism,  its  desire  to  say  to  the  young  man  of  progress,  '  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.7  *  *  *  They  have  persecuted  every 
discovery  not  made  by  their  own  physicians. 

"  The  objections  to  Allopathy,  are,  in  the  first  place,  its  dangerous  reme- 
dial agents.     Second,  Its  dogmatic  spirit,  which  obliges  its  graduates 
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to  adhere  to  its  teachings.  Third,  Its  great  reverence  for  authority — 
for  the  theories  of  some  foreign  professor,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Paris. 
Fourth,  Its  refusal  to  investigate  the  properties  of  American  indigenous 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  safe  and  efficient  substitutes  for 
mercury,  antimony,  and  arsenic.  Fifth,  Its  aristocratic,  conservative 
system  of  medical  ethics,  by  which  it  compels  its  members  to  disfellow- 
ship  all  physicians  who  do  not  fall  down  and  worship  the  idols  it  has 
erected." 

Of  Homoeopathy,  he  said,  it  had  taught  us  "  The  benefits  of  tritura- 
tion in  increasing  the  dynamic  force  of  medicine,  the  necessity  of  the 
close  observation  of  symptoms,  of  strict  adherence  to  dietetic  rules  while 
under  treatment,  the  power  of  nature  in  curing  disease,  without  the  use 
of  harsh  modes  of  medication — all  these  ideas  are  more  fully  enforced 
by  Homoeopathy  than  by  any  other  system.  9:  9  tt  On  the  other  hand, 
we  find  in  this  system  much  of  the  products  of  a  dreamy  imagination, 
much  of  the  bias  of  an  unyielding  theory.  Infinitesimal  doses — the 
millionth  and  billionth,  the  assumption  that  the  principle  of  '  similia 
similibus  curantur,'  is  universal,  and  hence,  as  a  natural  sequence,  the 
falsity  of  all  other  so-called  principles  of  cure.  These  ideas  seem  to 
me  unscientific,  unreasonable." 

"  In  Hydropathy,  we  likewise  have  a  system  of  practice,  based  upon 
the  excellence  of  a  single  therapeutical  agent." 

"  Chrono-thermalism  is  advanced  as  a  theory  in  medicine,  and  is  not 
destitute  of  useful  hints,  and  valuable  truths.  But  this  is  faulty  in  its 
bold  assumptions  to  be  of  universal  application." 

"  In  Thorn sonianism,  in  the  Botanic  system,  in  the  Indian  mode  of  prac- 
tice, we  find  many  valuable  remedies." 

"  And  lastly,  the  word  Eclectic,  now  as  in  the  days  of  Galen,  is  used 
to  designate  a  class  of  physicians  who  make  the  acquisitions  of  all  sys- 
tems their  own ;  who,  using  the  principles  of  physiology  and  pathology  as 
their  guiding  star  in  selecting,  seize  upon  truth,  wherever  found.  Using 
the  word  Eclectic,  not  in  its  unlimited  sense,  as  indicating  a  permission 
to  select  without  regard  to  principles,  they  divest  themselves  of  prejudice, 
use  their  own  faculties  in  the  investigation  of  nature's  truth,  whether 
clad  in  the  habiliments  of  wealth  and  authority,  or  whether  it  shines 
beneath  the  garb  of  plain  common  sense.  The  word,  Eclectic,  is  proper 
enough,  provided  that,  by  common  consent,  we  understand  its  precise 
significance. 

If  by  Eclecticism,  we  mean  a  taking  of  a  little  here  and  a  little  there, 
a  little  pepper  and  a  little  mercury,  a  little  belladonna  and  a  little 
lobelia ;  now  a  little  bleeding,  a  little  leeching ;  now  a  slight  touch  of 
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the  Electric  finger  of  Jove,  without  having  any  guiding  principle  by 
which  to  make  the  selection,  never  excluding  anything,  but  imbibing 
everything ;  then,  surely,  Eclecticism  must  resemble  a  garment  made 
wholly  of  patches,  of  all  colors,  and  all  materials.  This  kind  of  Eclec- 
ticism, in  ancient  times,  did  not  succeed.  It  was  destitute  of  a  central 
principle,  whose  directing  voice  would  have  told  what  to  select  and  what 
to  reject.  And  this  objection  is  even  now,  though  wrongfully,  urged 
against  the  Eclectic  branch  of  the  profession. 

Modern  Eclecticism,  not  merely  compiles  others'  acquisitions,  but  it 
has  of  itself,  principles  and  remedies  not  elsewhere  found.  °  °  *  Eclec- 
ticism, receives  its  principles  from  established  physiological  and  patho- 
logical science ;  partial  systems  from  the  authority  of  great  names, 
from  precedents,  and  from  the  misty  theories  of  former  ages.  Eclecti- 
cism establishes  a  system  of  clinical  observation,  and  it  selects  that 
treatment  which  is  found  from  the  largest  experience  to  be  the  most 
successful ;  partial  systems  blindly  seek;  to  ignore  the  favorable  results 
of  others'  medication. 

Nor  does  American  Eclecticism  mean  a  simple  compiling  of  others7 
ideas.  It  means  more  than  this.  It  means  an  addition  to  the  previous 
amount  of  medical  knowledge,  of  new  principles  of  cure,  of  new  and 
far  more  sanative  agents  in  the  Materia  Medica,  of  new  philosophical 
modes  of  applying  old  remedies ;  and  also  an  addition  of  ideas  in  pa- 
thology so  general  in  their  character  as  to  become,  in  many  cases,  an 
unerring  guide  to  successful  medication. 

Eclecticism  recognizes  the  verity  of  the  idea,  that  other  things  being 
equal,  those  remedies  which  are  indigenous  to  our  own  soil,  are  best 
adapted  to  cure  the  diseases  of  our  own  country. 

With  these  remedies,  this  system  seeks  to  supplant  the  use  of  mer- 
cury, antimony,  arsenic,  and  venesection ;  for  its  remedies  will  do  all  the 
good  that  can  be  done  by  those  dangerous  means,  and  yet  not  injure  the 
tissues  or  lay  the  foundation  of  chronic  disease.  While,  therefore,  Eclecti- 
cism compiles,  it  at  the  same  time  excludes.  It  excludes  every  remedy 
that  is  found  to  be  unsafe  and  detrimental  to  the  functions  of  life,  as 
soon  as  it  can  substitute  other  and  safer,  yet  equally  efficient  means. 

Eclecticism,  too,  differs  from  Allopathy  in  another  respect.  It  does 
not  believe  in  the  idea  that  inflammation  is  an  exalted  condition  of  vital 
action,  as  was  formerly  taught  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  and  used  as 
an  argument  by  which  to  show  the  necessity  of  depletion  by  the  lancet, 
mercury,  and  antimony.  But  Eclecticism  adopts  the  testimony  of  physi- 
ology as  its  basis  for  its  theory  of  inflammation.  This  boldly  asserts 
that    inflammation   is  not  an  exalted   condition,  but  a  depressed  one. 
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Hence,  the  necessity  of  using  those  means,  which,  while  not  destroying 
^he  fibrine  and  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  its  vital  parts,  as  do 
mercury  and  venesection ;  hence  the  reason  for  using  those  means  which 
tend  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  inflammation  by  the  restoration  of 
the  secretions  and  excretions,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  blood,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  speedy  restoration  to 
health.  Here,  then,  Eclecticism  is  founded  on  a  principle  of  science  as 
fixed  and  immutable  as  nature  herself.  **.  °  *  *  Prof.  Calvin  Newton 
defines  inflammation  to  be  a  condition  of  a  part  in  which  the  capillaries 
are  interrupted  in  their  functions,  are  morbidly  relaxed  and  over-dis- 
tended, and  in  which  the  blood  that  is  passing  through  them  is  first 
abnormally  excited  and  chemically  changed,  and  then  stagnates,  and 
coagulates.     °  *  % 

Eclecticism  tends  to  originate  new  truths,  or  at  least  to  bring  to  light 
old  truths,  which  for  ages  past,  have  been  concealed  beneath  the  rubbish 
of  theories,  absurd,  and  contradictory.  °  *  °  Free  from  prejudice, 
unbiased  by  sect  or  creed,  it  examines  in  the  light  of  consciousness  all 
principles,  and  all  maxims.  *  °  9  Such  being  its  objects  it  must  be 
liberal,  for  these  are  the  elements  of  professional  liberality.  It  must  be 
adverse  to  a  blind  conservatism,  for  this  is  hostile  to  improvement.  It 
must  be  progressive,  for  progress  is  a  principle  of  the  human  mind, 
glowing  in  all  the  works  of  men's  hands,  in  all  communities  and  asso- 
ciations, from  the  village  club  to  the  empire  that  embraces  a  quarter  of 
the  human  race ;  in  all  institutions  ;  in  art,  in  general  science,  in  litera- 
ture, and  more  especially  in  all  new  countries ;  in  America,  where  it 
must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  the  leading  and  guiding 
principle.     **  *  P 

The  Eclectic  is  in  one  sense  an  Allopathist,  for  he  receives  all  its 
valuable  truths  and  remedies,  but  rejects  its  false  theories  and  danger- 
ous modes  of  cure.  He  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  field  of  Allo- 
pathic research.  The  truths  of  Homoeopathy  he  receives,  but  rejects 
its  vagaries.  From  Thomsonianism  he  enriches  his  Materia Medica.  °  • 

Eclecticism  erects  no  idols,  nor  does  it  write  out  a  creed  never  to  be 
modified  by  progressive  science.  To  each  member  of  the  profession  it 
proffers  the  greatest  amount  of  liberty  in  practice,  confining  him  only 
to  the  use  of  such  means  as  do  not  antagonize  the  operations  of  the 
vital  force." 

In  proof  of  the  latter  position,  the  speaker  quoted  from  the  Announce- 
ment of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute : — "  That  every  physician  has  a 
right  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  that  no  society  or  college  has  a 
right  to  prescribe  and  enforce  a  medical  creed." 
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Although  we  have  made  somewhat  liberal  extracts  from  this  Address, 
we  feel  that  our  readers  will  he  pleased,  to  understand  clearly,  the  broad 
platform  on  which  we  stand,  and  to  know  that  in  these  regards,  there  is 
entire  unanimity  of  feeling  in  the  majority  of  those  connected  with  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Colleges.  For  a  more  definite  exposition  of  our  posi- 
tion, we  would  refer  to  an  editorial  in  the  present  number  of  the  College 
Journal  of  Medicine. 


"  The  Organic  Diseases  and  Functional  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  By  George  Budd,  M.  D., 
F.  R.  S.,  Professor  of  Medicine  in  King's  College,  London  ;  Late  Fellow  of  Cams"  College, 
Cambridge;  Author  of  a  'Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver/  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856." 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  Lectures,  which  have  already  appeared  in 
the  Medical  Gazette,  and  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  with  some 
additions  to,  and  corrections  of,  the  original  text. 

The  former  volume  of  our  author,  "  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver," 
as  well  as  the  perusal  of  these  lectures  in  the  Journals  as  they  were 
first  published,  has  led  us  to  have  a  strong  desire  for  the  views  of  Dr. 
Budd,  embodied  in  a  book  form,  for  convenient  reference. 

For  some  years  ipecacuanha,  bismuth,  the  vegetable  astringents, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  the  alkalies,  with  aperients,  more  particularly  rhubarb, 
and  cubebs,  have  been  coming  into  favor  in  the  treatment  of  gastric 
difficulties  ;  but  to  Dr.  Budd,  Golding  Bird,  Drs.  Prout,  Heberden,  and 
Pemberton,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  knowledge  we  possess,  and 
the  advantages  we  have  derived  from  the  use  of  the  mineral  acids,  the 
vegetable  bitters,  and  ferruginous  preparations  in  the  treatment  of  these 
troublesome  disorders.  The  proper  management  of  these  agents,  as 
well  as  the  proper  "  General  Rules  of  Living,"  are  carefully  detailed  in 
this  work. 

We  append  the  rules  of  some  writers.     Sir  Henry  Holland's  are : 

"  First,  The  food  should  be  well  masticated. 

"  Second,  The  stomach  should  never  be  filled  to  a  sense  of  uneasy 
repletion. 

"  Third,  There  should  be  no  urgent  exercise,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
immediately  after  a  full  meal." 

Dr.  Budd's  rules  are  : 

"  First,  That  the  substantial  repasts  should  be  separated  by  an 
interval  sufficient  to  allow  the  stomach  to  recruit  its  power. 

"  Second,  That  abstinence  from  food  should  never  be  so  protracted 
as  to  induce  a  sense  of  exhaustion.  Exhaustion  from  fasting,  as  from 
other  causes,  weakens  the  digestive  powers.      If,  then,   the  interval 
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between  breakfast  and  dinner  be  long,  a  light  luncheon  should  be  taken  ; 
if  the  dinner  be  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  light  supper  should  be 
taken. 

"  Third,  The  last  heavy  meal  should  be  taken  some  hours  before 
bed-time." 

In  regard  to  drinks,  Dr.  Budd  lays  down  the  following : 

"  First,  Alcoholic  drinks,  by  the  stimulus  and  support  they  furnish,  are 
of  great  service  in  various  diseases  attended  with  exhaustion  or  depres- 
sion ;  or  in  which  there  is  an  inability  to  digest  solid  food. 

"  Second,  The  habitual  use  of  them,  in  moderate  quantities,  is  often 
beneficial  to  persons  whose  occupations  are  exhausting  or  depressing;  or 
who  have  long  been  accustomed  to  stimulus. 

"  Third,  But  by  the  mass  of  mankind,  high  and  low,  they  are  drunk 
to  injurious  excess." 

To  this  we  would  add, 

Fourth,  As  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  apt  to  engender  a  habit, 
which  is  exceedingly  pernicious,  they  never  should  be  prescribed  when 
other  agents  can  be  found  to  supply  their  place,  or  where  there  is  much 
danger  of  their  leading  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  inebriation. 

The  work  will  be  found  an  excellent  monograph,  which  the  dietetic 
habits  of  many  Americans  renders  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  profession 
in  this  country. 


"  An  Introduction  to  Practical  Pharmacy,  designed  as  a  Text  Booh  for  the  Student,  and  as  a 
Guide  to  the  Physician  and  the  Pharmaceutist ;  with  many  Formulas  and  Prescriptions.  By 
Edward  Pakrish,  Graduate  in  Pharmacy ;  Member  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association ;  and  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Pharmacy — with  two  hundred  and  forty-three  illustrations.  Phila- 
delphia :  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1856." 

We  have  before  us  a  work  that  must  prove  of  great  value,  both  to 
the  physicians  and  the  pharmaceutist,  as  it  contains  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  preparation  and  nature — pharmaceutical — of  many 
medicines  not  otherwise  readily  attainable.  It  is,  indeed,  a  Text  Book, 
and  as  such  we  wish  it  might  be  carefully  studied  by  every  physician 
and  druggist  in  the  land. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  a  sufficiently  full  account  of  the 
furniture  and  implements  necessary  to  the  shops,  the  implements  used, 
together  with  a  chapter  on  weights  and  measures,  and  specific  gravity, 
and  an  explanation  of  the  history,  nature,  and  office  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

The  second  part  treats  of  the  collection  and  drying  of  plants  ;  on  the 
powdering   of  drugs,    and   on   powders,    on   solutions,    filtration,    and 
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medicated  waters  ;  on  macerations  and  infusions,  on  percolation,  tinctures, 
medicated  wines  and  vinegars ;  extracts,  fluid  extracts,  syrups,  pulps, 
preserves,  confections,  electuaries,  pastes,  losenges,  candies ;  and  on  dis- 
tillation and  spirits. 

Part  third  treats  on  the  pharmacy  of  plants,  their  products,  etc.,  as 
oils,  resins,  neutral  principles,  acids,  and  the  alkaloids  ;  and  the  modes 
hy  which  they  are  obtained,  and  their  purity  tested. 

The  fourth  part  treats  of  inorganic  pharmaceutical  preparations  ;  and 
the  fifth  and  last  part  is  devoted  to  extemporaneous  pharmacy. 

From  this  meager  enumeration  of  the  main  subjects  discussed  in  this 
volume  the  reader  can  gather  a  faint  idea  of  the  variety  and  value  of 
its  contents.  We  are  sorry  that  more  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
the  preparations  so  largely  in  use  by  Eclectics  and  others,  but  hope  that 
in  future  editions  this  want  will  be  supplied.  Should  any  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Eclectic  remedies  choose  to  pub- 
lish a  volume  on  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  we  feel  certain  it  would 
add  much  to  their  credit  and  their  interest. 


BREVITIES 


Dr.   Veron,  of  Paris,   the  former  proprietor  of  the    Constitutionnel 
newspaper,  appears  to  be  fast  climbing  the  ladder  of  fame  as  a  satirist 

and  novelist. Sir  George  Ballingall,  M.   D.,  who  was  Professor  of 

Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburg,  died  very  suddenly, 
recently,  at  his  country  residence  at  Perthshire.  He  had  occupied  his 
chair  in  the  University  for  thirty  years.     He  was  author  of  Outlines  of 

Military  Surgery,  and  other  valuable  works. Dr.  Marshall  Hall  has 

been  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris — Medical 

Section.     He  had  thirty-nine  votes  out  of  forty-one. C.  Sheperd  & 

Co.  announce  as  forthcoming,  "  A  Popular  Cyclopedia  of  Modern  Domes- 
tic Medicine." T.  B.  Peterson  announces  "  Liebeg's  Complete  Works 

on  Chemistry." The  Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  for  Feb- 
ruary, has  an  editorial  on    "  Quackery,"  as  indorsed  by  the  secular 

press. The  New  Jersey  Medical  Reporter  has  an  article  from  the  pen 

of  C.  W.  Thomas,  M.  D.,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  detailing  experiments  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  Lard  is  not  an  antidote  to  Strychnia,  as  had  been 
announced  by  a  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Pharmacy. Dr.  Nathan 
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Allen,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  who  was  recently  tried  on  a  charge  of  rnal- 
practice,  was  triumphantly  acquitted  hy  the  Supreme  Court,  at  its  recent 

session  at  East  Camhridge. A  medical  journal,  called  the  Monthly 

Stethoscope  and  Medical  Reporter,  has  heen  recently  started  at  Kichmond, 

Virginia. The    Sulphate   of  Canine,  warranted  to  possess  the  full 

power  of  the  entire  bark,  seems  in  great  demand,  not  by  the  Medical, 

but  the  Political  profession. Our  old  friend,  Dr.  C.  D.  Griswold,  is 

publishing  a  series  of  valuable  articles  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Journal,  on  Malaria,  its  Cause  and  Effects. Influenza  appears  as 

an  epidemic  among  horses  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  as  well 

as  in  New  Brunswick. Dr.  Jewett,  of  Palmyra,  Maine,  says  he  has 

treated  a  large  number  of  cases  of  Enlargement  of  the  Spleen,  in  his 
part  of  the  State.  As  he  has  made  several  autopsies,  we  hope  for 
definite  information  in  regard  to  the  abnormial  condition  of  that  organ. 

A  Hospital  for   sick  children   has    recently   been   established   in 

Philadelphia,  but  on  a  small  scale.     A  larger  one  should  be  established 

in    Cincinnati. A   Medical     and    Surgical   Association  has    been 

formed  for  the  county  of  San  Francisco,  in  California,  with  Dr.  Lorenzo 

Hubbard,  as  President,  and  Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  Secretary. A  case  of 

nursing  sore  mouth,  in  a  boy,  six  years  of  age,  was  reported  recently,  in 
a  neighboring  journal !     We  would  like  to  know  how  old  the  child  was 

which  this  boy  of  six  years  had  borne. The  New  York  Journal  of 

Medicine  says,  that  "  a  prominent  medical  teacher  has  annually  repeated 
to  his  class  advice,  never  to  read  medical  periodicals,  but,  if  they  have 
leisure  and  must  read,  they  were  advised  to  select  novels,  instead  of 
medical  journals,  for  their  instruction."     This  may  do  for  old-fogyism, 

but  progressive  medical  men  will  never  give  heed  to  such  absurdity. 

Eicently,  a  neighboring  physician  attempted  to  cure  a  case  of  Intermit- 
tent Fever  with  eight  drops  of  the  Tincture  of  Gelseminum,  administered 
thrice  daily.  After  using  the  remedy  nine  days  without  relief,  he 
resorted  to  the  Sulphate  of  Quinia  and  the  Prussian  Blue,  and  in  one 

week   the   case   was   reported   cured. The    Massachusetts   Medical 

Society  has  offered  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  author  of  an  Essay,  which 
may  be  judged  worthy  the  prize,  on  The  History  and  Statistics  of 
Ovariotomy,  and  under  what  circumstances  the  operation  may  be  regarded 

as  Safe  and  Expedient. The  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  offers 

a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  Essay  on  Cholera  Infantum. 

The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  has  the  following : 

"  Medicines  which  sooner  or  later  produce  deleterious  effects  on  man  in 
health  and  disease.  1.  Mercury,  Lead,  Digitalis,  and  Opium.  2.  Emetics, 
especially  the  Antimonials.     o.    Drastic  Purgatives — producing  disease 
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both  in  sick  and  well  persons.     The  same  with  Senna  and  Khubarb. 

4.  Venesections." Dr.  W.  W.    Ely,  of  Eochester,   New   York,   has 

reported  a  case  under  Dr.  H.  B.  Sherman  of  that  city,  of  the  expulsion 
of  a  Tape-worm,  eighteen  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  emulsion  of  Pumpkin  Seeds. Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson  reports 

his  continued  success  in  the  treatment  of  profuse  perspiration  by  means 
of  the  Oxide  of  Zinc,  in  doses  as  large  as  can  be  used  without  producing 

nausea. The  annual  examination  of  the  Medical  Institution  of  Yale 

College  occurred  on  the  9th  of  January,  when  thirteen  candidates  were 

recommended  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine. The  College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  New  York,  took  formal  possession. of  their 
new  edifice  in  Twenty-third  street,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  January. 

Dr.  Delafield  delivered  the  address. M.  Aran,  as   reported  in  the 

Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  has  cured  six  cases  of  Lead  Colic  by  means  of 
Chloroform.  He  gave  it  internally,  in  doses  of  30  drops,  and  also 
administered  it  in  enemata,  and  applied  it  externally  to  the  abdomen. 
Dr.  John  W.  S.  Gouley,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  in  the  Vermont  Medical  College. M.  Ernest 

Cloquet,  physician  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  drank  a  large  dose  of  the 
Tincture  of  Cantharides,  mistaking  it  for  brandy,  and  died  in  conse- 
quence, after  suffering  very  severe  pain. 
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UTERINE    DISPLACEMENT. 

A  CASE  IN  PRACTICE,  BY  PROF.  WM.  SHERWOOD. 

Mrs.  — ,  set.  28,  was  confined,  with  her  second  child,  under  the  assist- 
ance of  an  old  school  physician,  and  a  professor  in  one  of  onr  most  respect- 
able medical  colleges.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to  show  that  the  difficulty 
in  the  case  can  not  be  presumed  to  have  been  produced  by  mal-practice, 
nor  to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  ignorant  pretender  to  midwifery. 

The  lady  had  suffered  much  from  a  bronchial  affection,  during  the 
latter  months  of  pregnancy — had  been  blistered  upon  the  chest,  and  had 
encountered  the  other  routine  measures  "  regularly"  exhibited  in  such 
cases,  with  very  little  benefit ;  and  she  approached  the  parturient  hour 
in  a  weak  state  of  health,  and  with  much  mental  apprehension.  The 
labor,  however,  was  natural,  and  not  very  severe,  and  she  gave  birth  to 
a  healthy  female  child.  The  only  untoward  circumstance  attending  her 
confinement,  during  the  first  two  weeks,  so  far  as  I  learned,  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  bronchial  irritation,  keeping  up  a  constant  tendency  to 
cough,  and  which  was  as  constantly  combatted  by  expectorants,  nau- 
seants,  etc. 

About  the  close  of  the  second  week  of  confinement,  the  patient  was 
attacked  with  vomiting  and  diarrhea,  which  were  attended  with  great 
distress  and  prostration,  and  which  could  only  be  temporarily  relieved 
by  the  free  use  of  morphia.  Various  other  remedies,  as  astringents, 
carminatives,  and  anodynes,  were  prescribed,  but  without  effect. 

The  patient  complained  of  much  pain  and  soreness  in  the  inguinal 
regions,  for  which  an  embrocation,  consisting  largely  of  chloroform,  was 
prescribed,  to  be  applied  over  the  parts. 
VOL.  I.,  no.  iv. — 10. 
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The  diarrhea,  in  a  few  days,  became  most  distressing,  being  attended 
with  the  most  intolerable  tenesmus.  There  was  also  great  irritation 
of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  causing  much  suffering,  especially  in 
attempts  at  micturition.  Piles  at  length  appeared,  greatly  augmenting 
the  torments  of  the  sufferer,  and  aiding  in  rapidly  wasting  her  strength, 
and  increasing  the  probability  of  a  speedy  and  fatal  termination  of 
the  case. 

At  this  juncture  I  was  called  to  see  the  case,  and  the  physician  who 
was  in  attendance  declining  a  consultation  was  discharged.  The  history 
of  the  case,  taken  in  connection  with  existing  symptoms,  and  especially 
that  peculiar  expression  of  countenance  which  the  observant  practitioner 
can  not,  I  think,  fail  to  have  noticed,  directed  my  mind,  irresistibly, 
to  look  for  the  cause  of  all  this  difficulty  in  some  displacement  of  the 
uterus.  The  patient  was,  however,  so  low  that  I  did  not  deem  it  proper 
to  proceed  a  single  step,  unsupported  by  professional  counsel,  and  at  my 
request,  Prof.  C.  H.  Clbaveland  was  called  in.  He  agreed  at  once  with 
my  views  of  the  case,  and  a  moment's  examination,  per  vaginam,  revealed 
an  unmistakable  retroversion  of  the  uterus.  The  organ,  partly  doubled, 
was  placed  with  the  fundus  directly  backward,  against  the  rectum, 
while  the  cervix  and  os  uteri  pressed  the  neck  of  the  bladder  against 
the  symphysis  pubis. 

Having  placed  the  patient  in  a  position  to  remove  the  weight  of  the 
intestines  from  the  uterus,  I  pressed  the  fundus  upward,  and  presently 
succeeded  in  disengaging  it  from  the  curvature  of  the  sacrum.  The 
organ  was  still  very  much  prolapsed,  and  it  was  feared  would  soon 
return  to  the  retroverted  position.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  use 
means  to  prevent  this.  The  parts  were  so  exceedingly  sensitive  that 
every  form  of  physical  support  was  as  yet  out  of  the  question. 

R  Mucilage  gum  Arabic,  f3iv., 
Tine,  aconite,  fl3j., 
Nitrate  of  silver,  pulv.,  9J.  M. 

This  was  used  once  a  day,  as  an  injection,  for  both  the  rectum  and 
vagina.  A  bed  pan  was  used,  so  that  the  bowels  might  be  evacuated 
without  rising,  and  the  bladder  was  emptied  as  often  as  required,  by 
means  of  the  catheter.  Other  gentle,  soothing  measures  were  employed, 
with  a  view  to  overcome  local  irritation,  and  nervous  excitement. 

To  sustain  the  strength  of  our  patient,  we  prescribed  the  following : 

fy  Ptelea  trifoliata  cort,  3ij, 

Aqua  bulliens,  flgiv,  M. 

Sig.     When  cold  take  a  teaspoonful  every  three  hours. 
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We  also  directed  the  use  of  a  fluid,  obtained  by  boiling  lean  beef  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  corked  bottle.  The  fluid  portion  was  poured  off,  rendered 
palatable  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  and  tincture  of  prickly-ash 
berries,  and  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  every  three  or  four  hours. 

These  prescriptions  proved  grateful  to  the  stomach,  being  the  first 
that  had  been  retained  for  some  days.  The  diarrhea  became  much  less 
violent,  the  evacuations  being  reduced  at  once  from  thirty  to  five  or  six 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  piles  grew  less  painful,  the  irritation  of  the 
bladder  rapidly  diminished,  and  every  unfavorable  symptom  soon  became 
very  much  modified. 

After  the  extreme  irritation  of  the  parts  had  been  reduced,  the  patient 
made  an  effort  to  evacuate  the  bowels  in  a  natural  position,  and  retro- 
version occurred  again.  The  organ  was,  however,  immediately  reduced 
to  its  erect  position,  and  the  improvement  was  scarcely  retarded  by  the 
accident.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  difficulty,  the  following  means 
were  adopted: 

A  strip  of  soft  linen,  about  five  inches  broad,  and  a  yard  long,  was 
obtained,  and  the  threads  drawn  from  one  border  so  as  to  make  a  fringe 
about  half  an  inch  deep.  Then  commencing  at  one  end,  the  linen  was 
rolled  into  a  moderately  firm  cylinder,  sufficiently  large  to  fill  the  vagina 
without  much  pressure  against  its  walls.  On  one  end  of  this  cylinder 
we  had  of  course  a  soft  pencil  of  lint ;  to  the  other  end  were  attached  two 
broad  tape  straps,  crossing  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  four-tailed  band- 
age. This  cylinder  was  introduced  as  a  pessary,  the  lint  being  charged 
with  a  solution  of  extract  of  belladonna,  and  passed  up  between  the 
depressed  os  uteri  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  straps  attached 
before  and  behind  to  a  bandage  surrounding  the  loins.  This  was  worn 
as  long,  every  day,  as  the  comfort  of  the  patient  would  permit,  and  was 
always  adjusted  before  she  used  the  chamber  vessel. 

Eetro version  did  not  again  occur,  but  our  patient  continued  to  improve 
and  in  a  few  days  was  able  again  to  receive  her  babe  to  the  breast. 
Dr.  Cleaveland  now  voluntarily  retired,  leaving  the  case  in  my  hands. 
In  four  or  five  weeks  she  was  able  to  walk  about  without  a  pessary, 
though  she  did  not  regain  her  full  vigor  for  some  months. 

I  have  not  given  every  prescription  exhibited  in  the  treatment  of  this 
case,  but  have  mentioned  all  the  means  employed  with  a  view  to  the 
main  difficulty.  Whatever  else  was  done  had  reference  merely  to  par- 
ticular symptoms,  as  they  arose,  and  would  have  been  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  any  intelligent  medical  attendant. 

The  case  is  interesting  in  several  particulars,  but  chiefly  as  illustra- 
ting the  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis  in  diseases  of  females. 
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OLD    PHYSIC   EXAMINED.     No.  I. 

BY    A    GRADUATE    OP    JEFFERSON    MEDICAL    COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHIA. 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  still  in  fellowship  with  the  old-school  party,  and  an  accep- 
table correspondent  of  some  of  the  old-school  journals.  On  this  subject,  however,  he  can 
not  obtain  a  hearing  through  such  channels,  and  being  determined  to  be  heard,  he  has 
proposed  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  the  College  Journal.  He  chooses,  for  the  present,  to 
remain  incog.,  believing  he  can  in  that  way,  best  subserve  the  cause  of  medical  progress.] 

INFLAMMATION. 

Though  well  aware  that  it  requires  no  little  moral  courage,  and  no 
slight  confidence  in  one's  mental  resources,  to  warrant  any  man  openly 
to  dissent  from  time-honored  opinions  (uttered  too  in  time-honored  Insti- 
tutions) ;  and  though  also  aware,  that  the  introducer  or  advocate  of  any- 
new  medical  doctrine — differing  from  the  views  of  the  "  standard 
authors  " — is  by  the  profession  branded  with  empiricism,  or  the  stale 
cry  of  quackery  (a  most  potent  argument !),  yet  still  there  can  he  no 
good  reason  why  the  truth,  as  seen  by  lesser  lights,  should  not  be  pro- 
claimed ;  for  in  the  commonwealth  of  science  and  letters,  every  man  has 
his  freehold,  and  no  property  qualification  is  required  to  secure  a  voice 
in  its  legislation. 

We  advocate  that  system  of  medicine  which  rejects  no  remedy,  old  or 
new,  that  can  be  proven  to  act  as  a  safe  remedial  force ;  and  such  a 
system  must  be  catholic  and  eclectic. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  by  way  of  introduction  to  our  series  of 
articles  on  the  Old  School  practice  of  medicine,  as  laid  down  in  the  volu- 
minous works  of  Drs.  Wood,  Watson,  and  Dunglison,  authors  of  the 
three  standard  text-books  in  the  United  States,  we  will  make  a  few  pre- 
paratory and  general  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  Inflammation. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  professional  notions  of  the  day,  is  the  assump- 
tion, that  nearly  all  diseases  may  be  traced  to  the  "  inflammation,"  or 
other  theoretical  state  of  a  given  portion  of  the  organism.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  inflammation  (if  we  except  a  torpid  liver),  is  the  point 
mainly  considered  by  these  writers ;  and  the  conclusion  generally 
arrived  at,  is,  that  the  disease  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  From  this 
fallacious  assumption,  the  practice  of  "  Old  Physic  "  is  but  a  routine 
of  "  general  and  local  depletion,"  repeated  upon  the  advent  of  each 
returning  paroxysm,  or  exacerbation,  followed  by  purgatives  of  calomel, 
blue  pill,  and  "  black  draught,"  blisters  or  pustulation  with  tartar 
emetic  or  croton  oil — failing  which,  calomel  is  to  be  pushed  to  moderate 
salivation ;  and  to  these  varied  modes  of  depletion  is  superadded  the 
"  antiphlogistic  regimen." 
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But  what  is  inflammation  ?  The  word,  if  indeed  it  has  any  definite 
meaning,  can  only  denote  a  quicker  motion  and  a  higher  temperature,  in 
the  moving  atoms  of  any  part  or  structure,  than  are  compatible  with  the 
healthy  organization  of  the  part 

As  inflammation  is  considered,  by  a  major  part  of  the  "  regular n 
profession,  the  head  and  front  of  all  offending,  and  as  that  portion  main- 
tain that  the  lancet  is  the  great,  indeed  the  only  efficient  remedy  in  all 
diseases  of  inflammatory  character,  and  as  blood-letting  has  for  so  long 
a  time  been  impressed  upon  the  public  mind  as  an  absolutely  necessary 
part  of  the  practice  of  physic,  it  is  proper  that  we  should,  in  this  connec- 
tion, offer  a  few  remarks  thereon. 

The  prevailing  fault  or  fashion,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  (as  would 
appear  from  one  of  the  exclamations  of  Horace,  to  wit,  "  nil  medium  est"). 
to  observe  no  mean — to  get  upon  extremes.  And  thus  is  it  with  respect- 
to  the  practice  of  medicine,  which  is  reduced  by  some  practitioners  to 
the  mere  art  of  purgation,  as  though  the  great  business  of  life  was  to 
excite  an  unnatural  action  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Others  would  eject 
all  diseases  by  emetics,  aided  by  enemata  and  the  vapor  bath ;  a  third 
would  cure  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  with  water,  cold  or  warm, 
internally  and  externally,  per  orem  et  per  anum,  etc. ;  so  limitless  is 
human  credulity.  But  to  return  to  that  large  portion  of  the  profession 
with  whom  the  practice  of  medicine  consists  in  the  systematic  abstraction 
of  blood,  by  venesection,  arteriotomy,  cupping,  leeching,  etc. 

Of  what  is  the  body  composed  ?  What  re-unites  the  fractured  bones,  or 
re-produces  new  bone  to  supply  portions  thrown  off  dead  ?  What,  but  the 
living  blood  !  the  same  agency  which  closes  wounds  and  re-unites  separa- 
ted parts,  as  the  hare-lip,  the  cleft  palate,  rhinoplastic  operations,  etc. 

Of  what  does  the  slaughtered  animal  die  ?  Of  loss  of  blood,  surely. 
Is  not  the  blood,  then,  in  the  impressive  language  of  the  Scriptures, 
"  the  life  of  the  flesh  "  ?  We  bleed  a  healthy,  fattened  animal,  to  kill 
him,  but  Old  Physic  bleeds  a  poor,  sick  man,  to  cure  him  !  Is  this 
practice  "  similia  similibus  curantur"  or  is  it  "  contraria  contrariis  meden- 
tur  "  ?  How  absurdly  ridiculous  it  is,  to  say,  when  one  is  sick,  that  his 
or  her  body  contains  from  one  to  four  pounds  more  blood  than  is  com- 
patible with  its  safety,  recovery,  or  life ;  to  say,  in  effect,  that  nature 
performs  works  of  supererogation  to  interrupt  her  own  laws.  Such 
assertions  would  be  a  reproach  to  men  of  sense ;  how  much  greater  the 
reproach  when  uttered  by  men  who  claim  to  be  scientific. 

Inflammation,  then,  is  an  abstract  term,  merely  a  "  counter  to  reckon 
by,"  for,  like  every  phenomenon  of  disease,  it  is  a  development  of  previous 
constitutional  disturbance,  excepting  of  course,  chemical  and  mechanical 
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injuries.  Hence,  pleuritis,  hepatitis,  rheumatism,  etc.,  are  gradually 
developed,  according  to  the  patient's  pre-disposition  to  organic  change,  in 
their  several  localities ;  and  these  are  consequences,  or  features,  not 
causes  of  the  constitutional  disturbance. 

The  blood  forms  the  basis  of  the  solids,  and  when  the  body  has  been 
long  wasted  by  disease,  it  is  by  the  blood  alone,  that  it  can  recover  its 
healthy  volume  and  appearance ;  and  how  can  this  be  effected,  when 
together  with  depletion  by  lancet  and  purgatives,  the  anti-phlogistic 
or  starvation  regimen  is  conjoined?  Dr.  Dickson  writes  us  from  Eng- 
land, "  that  in  the  hospitals  of  Europe,  the  leech,  lancet,  and  cupping- 
glass,  are  mercilessly  employed ;  the  faces  of  the  poor  inmates  are  pale 
and  ghastly  \  and  yet  the  miserable  creatures  are  assured  by  solemn 
pedantry,  that  the  loss  of  blood  is  the  only  infallible  means  of  relieving 
their  sufferings ; "  hence  the  remark  of  Bulwer  is  of  much  significance, 
"  when  poverty  is  sick,  the  doctors  mangle  it." 

That  distinguished  surgeon,  Dr.  McClellan  (now  no  more),  says,  in 
reference  to  bleeding  immediately  after  the  reception  of  injuries  —  a 
practice  hitherto  universally  resorted  to,  under  the  fallacious  assumption 
that  subsequent  inflammation  is  prevented  thereby  —  that  "  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  lives  have  been  destroyed  by  this  practice." 

Dr.  Kutherford  says,  "  active  treatment  (bleeding,  etc.),  may  relieve 
symptoms,  but  long  convalescence  follows,  and  the  constitution  is  shattered 
and  impaired  by  such  abstraction  of  its  powers.  Patients  who  have  been 
apparently  cured  by  large  bleedings,  which  have  conquered  pain  in  the 
first  instance  (like  opium,  by  its  deadening  action  upon  the  brain), 
remain,  eventually,  longer  in  the  hospitals  than  those  who  have  not 
been  so  speedily  relieved ;  moreover,  you  will  find  them  return  again, 
after  their  dismissal,  with  dropsy  and  chronic  affections." 

Prof.  Wood,  in  his  great  work  on  Practice,  where  every  page  is 
stained  with  blood,  says,  vol.  ii.,  page  360,  "  that  it  is  well  known,  that 
frequent  losses  of  blood  have  been  the  cause  of  dropsy,  by  rendering  the 
patient  anemic."  It  is  admitted,  in  fact,  by  the  highest  authorities, 
that  there  are  but  few  diseases  that  the  loss  may  not  of  itself  produce ; 
but  space  and  time  will  not  allow  us  to  specify.  If,  then,  in  the  language 
of  the  great  Liebig,  the  blood  is  the  "  sum  of  all  the  organs  being 
formed,"  how  can  it  be  withdrawn  from  one  organ,  without  depriving 
every  other  of  the  material  of  its  healthy  state  ? 

We  have  in  the  present  article  merely  glanced  at  the  subject  of  inflam- 
mation and  blood-letting ;  but  as  subsequent  subjects  will  involve  the 
same  conditions  of  disease  and  treatment,  we  shall  have  ample  opportu- 
nity again  to  recur  thereto  in  the  farther  progress  of  these  articles. 
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ON   THE   PRESENT  ASPECTS  OF  MEDICINE   IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

[Extracts  from  a  communication  received  by  one  of  the  Editors  from  an  intelligent  and  learned 
English  gentleman^] 

If  one  thing,  more  than  another,  be  manifest  to  common  sense,  it  is 
that  collegiate  institutions  were  primarily  intended  for  the  development, 
not  the  inthrallment  of  the  human  intellect.  Democracy  itself  has  never 
uttered  a  sentiment  more  liberal  than  that  of  King  Alfred,  who,  after 
founding  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  commenced  his  will 
with  the  words  —  "It  is  fit  that  the  people  of  England  be  as  free  as 
their  thoughts."  But  that  which,  at  one  time,  is  in  advance  of  the 
public  mind,  may  not  impossibly  be,  at  a  subsequent  time,  far  behind 
it;  and  for  want  of  more  elastic  polity,  such  institutions  have  come  at 
length  to  justify  the  joke,  that  they  are  "  little  better  than  beacons 
moored  along  the  stream  of  time,  whence  mankind  are  enabled  to  reckon 
the  progress  of  intelligence."  Men  who  plume  themselves  highly  on 
their  own  status,  owing  to  inordinate  self-esteem  and  jealousy,  ignore 
whatever  is  from  beyond  the  tabooed  sphere  they  happen  to  occupy. 
"  Wisdom  is  ours,  and  shall  die  with  us,"  is  their  ruling  sentiment. 
"  We  will  respect  the  past,  because  it  can  make  no  change  in  our  posi- 
tion ;  but  the  future  shall  be  like  it,  lest  we  in  turn  be  ignored."  Such 
is  their  feeling,  while  the  names  of  Harvey  and  Jenner  are  ever  on  their 
lips.  Of  them,  as  of  others  of  old,  it  might  indeed  be  truly  said  — 
"Your  fathers  slew  the  prophets,  and  ye  build  their  sepulchers."  Such 
narrow  and  pedantic  spirits  exist  for  themselves  alone.  The  present 
owes  them  little  ;  the  future,  nothing.  Better,  perhaps,  for  truth's  sake, 
had  some  of  them  never  existed  at  all,  were  it  not  that  negations  are 
needful  for  the  illustration  of  positives,  as  light  has  more  glory  for  the 
darkness  it  dispels. 

What  is  true  of  our  elder  British  institutions  in  general,  is  so  of  our 
medical  institutions  in  particular.  "  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now, 
and  ever  shall  be,"  should  be  their  motto.  They  are  managed  by  men 
enamored  of  routine,  and  their  progress  is  that  of  the  gin-horse,  deep- 
ening day  by  day  its  path,  but  never  expanding  its  little  circle.  The 
consequence  is,  that  while  they  are  growing  into  contempt,  empiricism 
of  all  kinds  is  gaining  in  popular  favor,  and  quackery  of  the  worst 
description,  taking  advantage  of  the  fact,  is  everywhere  increasing  its 
devastations;  while  the  colleges,  with  some  very  slight  exceptions,  in 
the  battle  with  enlightened  progress,  are  becoming  more  stringent  than 
ever,  from  the  idea  that  such  impolicy  is  self-defense.  They  are,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  defeating  their  own  aim  —  as  wisely  as  the  ostrich, 
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that  thinks  it  can  increase  its  safety  by  running  into  a  corner  and 
hiding  its  own  head  from  the  light!  Opposite  the  gates  of  the  public 
infirmary  of  the  large  town  where  I  reside,  the  other  morning  might  be 
counted  nine  newly  posted  bills,  no  less  a  number  than  five  being 
advertisements  of  quack  medicines !  The  sale  of  these  drastic  poisons 
is  patented,  too,  by  the  government,  for  the  sake  of  revenue  —  those 
who  vend  them,  never  seeing  the  patients  who  swallow  them — while,  if 
any  intelligent  man  should  venture  to  visit  a  patient,  and  afterward 
take  payment  for  sending  a  medicine  specifically  adapted  to  the  case,  he 
would,  unless  a  licensed  apothecary,  (which  he  can  not  become  if  at  all 
eclectic  in  his  principles,)  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  sterling, 
(one  hundred  dollars).  But  what  if  the  licensed  apothecary  himself 
should  be  the  adviser?  Even  he  has  no  legal  power  to  charge  for  his 
visit  per  se:  he  can  charge  only  for  the  medicine.  Hence  the  tempta- 
tion to  force  drugs  in  large  quantities  upon  the  poor  victim  of  a  patient, 
for  the  sake  of  making  money  by  him  —  a  system  obviously  fraught 
with  the  most  horrible  abuses.  A  physician  told  me  that,  being  one 
day  called  to  a  consultation  with  one  of  these  apothecaries  in  the  coun- 
try, the  prognosis  indicated  a  course  of  treatment  with  which  drugging 
of  any  kind  would  have  seriously  interfered.  The  physician,  having 
given  his  opinion,  received  his  fee,  and  was  about  to  return,  when  the 
apothecary  cried :  "  Stay,  sir ;  you  have  not  told  me  what  medicine  I 
must  send!"  "  Medicine ! "  exclaimed  the  other;  "have  we  not  just 
decided  that  she  will  be  better  without  any  ? "  "  Yes,  yes,"  was  the 
indignant  replication ;  "  that  may  be  all  very  well  for  you,  who  have 
got  your  fee;  but  how  am  I  to  be  paid,  unless  I  send  some  medicine  ?" 

The  three  classes  of  authorized  practitioners  in  Britain  are  Physicians, 
Surgeons,  and  these  Licentiates  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company ;  admission 
to  any  of  which  would  be  greatly  jeopardized,  if  not  rendered  impossi- 
ble, by  the  slightest  taint  of  "  heterodoxy,"  however  ably  and  philosophi- 
cally justified  by  the  candidate:  in  truth,  the  more  ably  he  justified  it, 
the  more  certain  would  be  his  repulsion.  Persons  lacking  the  creden- 
tials of  some  one  of  these  authorized  bodies,  are  ineligible  to  any  public 
medical  appointment  whatever,  and  are  prohibited  from  performing  vac- 
cination, or  returning  certificates  of  death  to  the  national  registry.  The 
Royal  Colleges  of  London,  Edinburg  and  Dublin,  are,  of  course,  held  in 
the  highest  estimation:  for,  though  all  the  English  and  Scotch  univer- 
sities confer  degrees,  there  are  many  public  appointments  to  which  none 
but  fellows  or  members  of  these  are  eligible ;  and  that  of  London  can 
prosecute  at  law  any  person  who,  not  a  member  or  licentiate,  practices 
as  a  physician  in  or  within  seven  miles  of  the  city. 
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The  physicians  of  London  —  men  whose  opinions  and  practice  hitherto, 
as  shown  by  their  own  books  even,  must  often  have  been  of  the  most 
unscientific,  not  to  say  paradoxical  character  —  were  first  incorporated, 
with  exclusive  privileges,  by  Henry  VIII,  to  "keep  the  profession 
respectable."  Some  generations  afterward,  the  "barber-chirurgeons" — 
a  class  of  men  who  united  the  functions  of  hair-cutter,  shaver,  tooth- 
drawer,  bone-setter,  and  bleeder  —  were  incorporated  as  a  faculty,  leav- 
ing out  the  barberic  element ;  though,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
the  two  professions  were  lingering  in  unison  among  empiricists,  in  a  few 
remote  and  obscure  hamlets.  In  youth,  I  often,  in  a  hilly  district, 
passed  a  house  with  a  barber's  pole  over  its  door,  and  "bleeding  and 
tooth-drawing,  by  John  Frost,"  emblazoned  on  the  open  window-shutter. 
But  such  instances  have  grown  very  rare  of  late,  if  not  entirely  obso- 
lete :  for  orthodoxy  has  a  keen,  detective  eye,  and  wages  war  with  all 
unlicensed  or  unpatented  pretensions,  even  in  the  obscurest  corners  of 
the  land. 

The  Society  of  Apothecaries  was  invested  with  its  present  exclusive 
powers  in  1815,  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  has  proved  itself  one 
of  the  most  injurious  pieces  of  legislation  ever  inflicted  on  a  community. 
At  the  time  it  was  passed,  every  little  town  in  the  country  had  its  medi- 
ciner  —  sometimes  skillful  from  natural  sagacity  and  long  experience, 
sometimes  not,  but  still  kept  in  salutary  fear  of  the  coroner.  These 
men  not  only  kept  shops,  but  visited  patients,  practicing  midwifery,  and 
not  unfrequently  invading  the  spheres  of  the  physician  and  surgeon  in 
the  wealthier  walks  of  life.  Some  of  the  fraternity  had,  however,  at 
length  grown  far  too  influential  and  aspiring  to  be  content  with  the 
nominal  rank  of  shopkeepers.  The  London  Company  sought  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  examine  all  who  wished  to  practice.  The  physicians  and 
surgeons  became  fearful  of  an  invasion  of  their  privileges.  So  Parlia- 
ment endeavored  to  conciliate  all  parties,  by  "splitting  the  difference" 
among  them  —  preposterously  enacting  that  all  persons  then  in  prac- 
tice, whether  skillful  or  ignorant,  should  be  allowed  to  continue  so, 
under  protection  of  the  law ;  but  that  all  who  thenceforth  presumed  to 
enter  practice,  without  first  going  through  a  regular  curriculum  of  study 
and  an  examination,  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds 
for  every  occasion  of  sending  medicine  and  charging  for  it  —  the  absurd, 
not  to  call  it  homicidal,  part  of  the  business  being  that,  though  the 
authorized  apothecary  might  make  domiciliary  visits,  he  should  remu- 
nerate himself  only  by  taking  pay  for  medicine ;  while,  as  a  set-off,  the 
surgeons  should  be  prohibited  from  receiving  pay  for  their  medicines, 
and  the  physicians  from  recovering  fees  by  law :  whence  the  horrible 
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system  of  drenching  with  drugs  by  the  apothecary,  to  the  neglect  of 
other  means ;  and  by  the  surgeon  of  using  his  lancet  as  often  as  he 
could  find  a  pretext,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  charge  for  his  operation ! 
Both  parties  being  protected  by  act  of  Parliament,  they  were  equally 
free  from  fear  of  the  coroner.  But  here  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  said, 
that  the  physicians,  compelled  to  leave  the  lancet  to  the  surgeon  and 
the  potion  to  the  apothecary,  have  ever  had  among  their  number  a  few 
who  delighted  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  humanity  by  the  mildest  possible 
means  —  not  trying  how  much  "active  treatment"  a  patient's  body  and 
mind  could  bear,  but  how  little  would  be  sufficient  to  achieve  a  cure. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  German  system,  in  which,  by  custom,  all  these 
various  functions  are  united!  But,  even  in  England,  the  characters  of 
physician,  surgeon  and  apothecary  are,  for  mutual  protection  against 
empiricism  and  schism,  gradually  approximating:  how  inefficiently, 
unless  a  more  eclectic  spirit  be  allowed  to  reign  at  the  examining 
boards,  time  will  determine.  Mesmerism  is  practiced  quietly  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  throughout  the  country,  and  boasts  its  public  hospital 
in  London.  Homoeopathy  has  its  hospitals  in  London,  Manchester,  and 
elsewhere ;  has  several  hundreds  of  practitioners,  chiefly  converts  from 
the  Old  School,  but  not  without  a  few  enlightened  and  educated  spirits, 
who,  acknowledged  by  the  people,  venture  to  practice  without  diplomas, 
the  old  ones  being  denied  them.  Hydropathy  has  large  establishments 
dotting  the  country  in  every  direction.  The  Botanical  sect  is  a  very 
considerable  and  growing  one.  Kinesipathy  is  gaining  converts.  Pat- 
ent nostrum-vending  is  as  rife  as  ever.  And  though  orthodoxy  has  still 
its  grandees  amassing  large  fortunes,  its  ranks  are  crowded  by  men  who 
seldom  get  a  fee ;  and  many  others  succeed  only  by  coquetting  with 
heterodoxy,  in  one  or  other  of  its  fast  multiplying  characters.  Of  the 
spirit  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  heterodox  sects,  I  may  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  some  future  occasion. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tendency  of  all  this  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  the 
jealousies  and  recriminations  of  some  of  the  dissenting  sects  among 
themselves,  are  only  facilitating  it.  If  medicine  is  to  remain  at  once 
a  dignified  and  humane  profession  in  Britain,  it  can  only  be  by  the 
interfusion  of  a  noble  and  genial  eclectic  spirit  among  all  parties. 
Unless  this  takes  place,  the  colleges  have  only  to  continue  as  exclusive 
as  at  present,  and  the  various  dissenting  schools  as  alien  to  each  other, 
to  hasten  the  time  when  every  man  must  become  his  own  doctor,  and 
medicine  be  much  what  it  was  before  there  were  colleges  at  all.  But 
we  have,  at  present,  in  England  no  generally  recognized  Eclectic  organ, 
and  every  attempt  to  establish  one  has  hitherto  failed. 
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A   KEVIEWEK    REVIEWED. 

In  the  March  No.  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  I  find  what  pre- 
tends to  be  a  review  of  a  recent  article  of  mine  published  in  the  College 
Journal  of  Medicine,  which  contains  so  many  false  statements,  and  so 
many  unjust  inuendos,  that  I  deem  it  but  proper  that  I  disabuse  your 
readers  of  the  false  impressions  it  may  impart  to  their  minds. 

The  writer  commences  by  remarks  in  regard  to  "  pretenders,"  "  as- 
sumption," "  counterfeit,"  "  speciousness,"  "bogus  science,"  etc.,  etc., 
apparently  to  impress  the  reader  that  the  writer  whose  article  he  is 
reviewing,  should  injustice  have  these  billingsgate  terms  bestowed  upon 
him  ;  but,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  writer  who  penned  these  choice 
words,  he  does  not  deign  to  quote  what  I  really  do  say,  or  present  any 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 

That  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  may  judge  how 
much  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  the  writer  of 
the  review,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  in  a  private  note,  in  relation 
to  this  very  matter,  he  wrote,  "  my  vindictiveness  is  the  creature  of  other's 
make,  and  not  a  monster  of  my  own  creation" 

Without  telling  the  readers  of  the  Journal  on  what  his  statements  are 
based,  he  says :  "  The  article  of  Prof.  Cleaveland  is  open  to  severe  criti- 
cism, if  not  to  actual  censure."  Again,  he  says :  "  his  pretension,  if  not 
actually  ridiculous,  is  at  least  amenable  to  the  severest  reprehension." 

The  reasons  for  this  language  of  personal  censure  not  being  apparent 
in  the  review,  as  no  proof  is  presented  of  its  truthfulness  or  justice, 
must  be  looked  for  elsewhere.  The  whole  drift  of  the  review  is  aimed 
at  the  paragraph  in  which  I  say,  when  speaking  of  the  therapeutical 
application  of  water :  "  The  most  manifest,  prompt,  and  powerful  action 
of  water  on  the  system,  results  from  its  great  tendency  to  absorb 
galvanism,  or  electricity,  and  thus  abstract  this  great  stimulus  from  a 
part,  or  from  the  whole  system." 

This  assertion,  as  he  is  pleased  to  term  it,  and  which  I  proved  by 
reference  to  well-known  facts  and  experience,  but  which  facts  and  expe- 
rience the  reviewer  chooses  to  pass  by,  without  quotation,  is  flatly  denied 
by  the  writer,  and  that  denial  iterated,  and  re-iterated. 

The  reviewer  states:  "  But  instead  of  water  possessing  the  property  of 
absorbing  galvanism  (as  not  the  fluid  itself,  but  the  science  is  termed)  ! ! 
that  body  is  really  the  great  reservoir  of  electricity,  and  as  we  might 
safely  assert,  so  highly  charged  with  it,  that  no  more  could  possibly  be 
absorbed."  Again,  he  says :  "  The  assertion  that  water  absorbs  galvan- 
ism, therefore,  is   entirely   gratuitous,  without   a   shadow  of  proof." 
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Again :  "  Therefore,  we  perceive  how  absurd  the  statement  of  Prof. 
Cleaveland  is,  that  water  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  galvanism 
out  of  the  human  body."  "  It  is,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
without  a  shadow  of  truth."  Again:  "It  is  a  mere  myth,  entirely 
gratuitous." 

Let  us  now  compare  the  above  assertions,  which  are  boldly  put  forth, 
but  without  any  evidence  upon  which  to  base  them,  with  other  para- 
graphs selected  from  the  same  review.  The  writer  says,  speaking  of 
galvanism :  "  This  agent  has  been  proved  to  be  an  allotropic  condition 
of  electricity,  as  is  also  its  co-ordinate,  light."  In  another  paragraph, 
he  speaks  of  "  that  fluid,  electricity,  and  of  its  co-ordinates,  light 
and  heat"  Again,  he  says :  "  We  find  that  heat,  too,  bears  an  especial 
co-relation  to  matter,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  behavior  of  its  allo- 
tropic, electricity." 

In  view  of  these  assertions,  the  reader  who  has  given  this  review  but 
a  casual  reading,  may  perhaps  be  astonished  at  the  following  paragraphs, 
denying  the  truth  of  former  statements. 

"It  is  true,  that  the  application  of  cold  water  to  certain  local  parts, 
will  diffuse  and  equalize  the  heat,  or  perhaps  absorb  it,  from  that  part." 

"  It  is  true,  that  the  temperature  of  water  rises,  as  the  thermometer 
will  indicate." 

"  We  may  absorb  heat  from  the  body  by  immersing  it  in  water,  until 
the  latter  perhaps  reaches  the  temperature  of  98°  " 

"  To  steal  the  heat,  therefore,  from  the  body,  before  it  shall  have 
time  to  compensate  for  the  loss,  by  the  gain  of  more,  would  be  nothing 
less  than  the  act  of  freezing." 

Now,  if  heat,  and  electricity,  and  galvanism,  be  the  same  agent ;  or, 
as  he  says,  if  "  heat  be  an  allotropic  condition  of  electricity,"  we  would 
be  pleased  to  know  how  the  reviewer  can  avoid  the  charge  of  denying 
the  truthfulness  of  his  own  assertions.  We  have  heard  of  people  eating 
their  own  words,  but  in  this  instance  we  have  a  specimen  of  a  person 
who  can  (figuratively),  swallow  himself,  bodily.  Well  may  we  quote 
still  farther  from  this  curious  article : 

"  Before  a  person  attempts  to  illuminate  others  upon  a  subject,  it  is 
highly  obligatory  upon  him,  that  he  shall  acquaint  himself  with  it,  so 
far  as  the  writings  and  investigations  of  others  have  gone." 

We  had  hoped  that  "  The  day  of  bold  assertion  without  proof,  and  of 
loud  pretension  without  evidence,"  was  past — that  those  who  can  not 
write  without  "  revealing,  not  only  their  own  ignorance  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  write,  but  likewise  the  fact  of  their  own  incapacity  to 
handle    any  subject  of   a    recondite   character,"   or   discuss   scientific 
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matters  without  being  betrayed  into  false  statements,  and  misrepre- 
sentations ;  or  allowing  themselves,  for  hire,  to  mislead  their  readers, 
and  to  misrepresent,  under  false  names,  those  they  pretend  friendship 
for,  "  had  well  nigh  passed." 

I  pass  by  the  statement,  that  in  my  article  I  had  said,  that  "  when 
muscles  lose  their  heat,  they  become  contracted  by  passing  nearer  to  each 
other," — that  "  muscles  contract  through  the  absolute  loss  of  heat,"  and 
many  other  statements,  and  misquotations,  in  this  article,  with  the  sim- 
ple assertion,  that  these  pretended  quotations  are  false,  and  the  writer 
must  have  known  he  was  penning  falsehood  when  he  wrote  them. 

Should  any  honorable  man  choose  to  fairly  review  this  article,  or  any 
other  I  may  have  penned,  I  will  consider  it  an  act  of  friendship,  and  a 
personal  favor ;  but  a  hireling  utterer  of  falsehoods  deserves  no  reply, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  readers  of  the  Journal  in  posses- 
sion of  the  real  facts  in  the  case.  C.  H.  Cleaveland. 

139  Siventh  street,  Cincinnati,  March,  1856. 
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The  Sulphate  of  Bebeerine  in  Menorrhagia.     By  A.  P.  Merrill,  M.  D. 

Having  occasion,  a  few  years  ago,  to  treat  a  married  woman  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  for  periodic  fever  and  neuralgia,  and  finding  that 
she  suffered  considerable  inconvenience  from  the  action  of  quinine,  I 
was  induced  to  try  the  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  bebeerine  as  a  substitute 
for  it.  Relief  not  being  obtained,  I  proposed  to  withdraw  the  remedy, 
but  she  objected,  saying  that  although  it  was  of  little  service  to  her 
neuralgic  pains,  it  had  promptly  relieved  her  of  excessive  menstruation, 
and  she  wished  to  keep  the  medicine  by  her  to  answer  that  indication 
as  occasion  might  require.  Upon  inquiry  now,  I  find  she  has  done  so 
ever  since,  and  that  it  has  uniformly  afforded  her  relief. 

I  had  prescribed  the  bebeerine  for  several  other  cases  similar  to  the 
above,  and  with  equally  favorable  effects,  when  I  happened  to  be  called 
to  see  a  mulatto  woman  of  forty-five  years,  and  feeble  constitution, 
suffering  from  alarming  menorrhagia.  She  had  had  similar  attacks 
before,  but  the  present  one  had  been  rendered  more  violent  than  any 
other,  by  a  long  walk  which  she  had  taken,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  her 
husband.  I  found  her,  at  two  o'clock  at  night,  laboring  under  severe 
mental  depression,  and  with  so  profuse  a  discharge,  mostly  of  coagula, 
as  to  create  great  alarm.  Her  pulse  at  the  wrist  was  barely  perceptible, 
extremities  cold  and  covered  with  sweat,  much  thirst,  and  greatly  pros- 
trated. I  prescribed  carbonate  of  ammonia  as  an  internal,  and  sini- 
pisms  as  an  external  excitant,  and  sent  a  recipe  to  the  druggist  for 
twenty  grains  of  the  sulph.  of  bebeerine,  to  be  made  into  five  pills,  one 
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of  which  was  to  be  taken  every  two  hours.  Calling  in  the  morning, 
my  expectation  was  to  find  her  dead,  but  she  greeted  me  with  a  cordial 
salutation,  and  said  she  was  quite  relieved.  She  had,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  pills,  taken  by  mistake  the  whole  five  at  a  single  dose,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  afterward  the  hemorrhage  ceased,  and  did  not  return. 

I  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  remedy  occasionally  with  beneficial 
effects,  but  mostly  in  cases  of  a  less  serious  and  urgent  character  than 
the  above.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  summoned,  in  haste,  to  a  lady 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  a  similar  kind.  She  had  been  long  subject 
to  excessive  menstrual  discharges,  and  uterine  hemorrhages,  and  had 
been  treated  for  them  by  several  physicians  without  success.  I  admin- 
istered five  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  bebeerine,  which  I  happened  to 
have  in  my  pocket,  and  ordered  twenty  pills  of  four  grains  each,  one  of 
which  she  was  directed  to  take  every  two  hours,  until  relief  should  be 
obtained.  On  visiting  her  the  succeeding  day,  she  showed  me  the 
twenty  pills,  and  said  the  dose  I  had  given  her  suspended  the  discharge 
before  they  were  brought  from  the  druggist,  and  she  deemed  it  unneces- 
sary to  take  them.  One  other  case,  occurring  about  the  same  time,  in 
all  respects  very  similar  to  the  above,  was  relieved  also  by  a  single  dose 
of  five  grains. 

I  could  relate  more  than  a  dozen  cases  besides  the  foregoing,  more  or 
less  severe,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  bebeerine  has  been  successful. 
Several  women  in  this  city  are  now  in  the  habit  of  keeping  the  remedy 
always  at  hand,  with  perfect  confidence,  from  the  results  of  their  own 
experience,  of  being  able  to  restrain  excessive  menstruation,  and  uterine 
hemorrhage,  whenever  they  may  occur.  In  several  cases,  also,  I  have 
known  it  relieve  leucorrheal  discharges,  and  to  give  tone  and  vigor  to 
the  vagina,  suffering  relaxation  from  the  effect  of  such  discharges ;  and 
it  is  the  only  internal  remedy  upon  which  I  have  been  able  to  rely,  for 
the  relief  of  pruritus  vulvas  et  vagince. 

Whether  this  remedy  will  prove  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  above 
experiments  would  seem  to  indicate,  remains  to  be  proved ;  and  it  is 
with  a  view  to  elicit  such  proof,  that  this  publication  is  made.  In  con- 
sequence of  intimations  before  given  through  the  Recorder,  as  to  this 
remedial  power  of  bebeerine,  and  the  correspondence  I  have  had  with 
physicians  on  the  subject,  I  have  been  put  in  possession  of  other  evidence 
of  its  efficacy  than  that  furnished  by  my  own  practice  ;  and  although 
enough  is  not  known  of  it  to  determine  the  indications  and  contra- 
indications for  its  use,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  certain  doses  and 
conditions,  it  exercises  a  specific  influence  of  a  tonic  character,  over  the 
uterine  and  genital  organs.  This,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  inducement  for 
further  inquiry,  and  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  diseases  of  these 
organs  occupy  so  much  of  the  time  and  talent  of  the  profession. 

On  conferring  with  the  patient  first  referred  to  in  this  paper,  since 
the  above  was  written,  she  informs  me,  that  she  has  twice  conceived 
since  the  first  treatment,  and  on  both  occasions  while  she  was  in  the 
daily  use  of  this  remedy ;  and  although  she  does  not  attribute  aphro- 
disiac properties  to  it,  she  has  no  doubt  that  an  effect  favorable  to  con- 
ception was  and  is  produced  by  it.     She  has  never  taken  a  dose  without 
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being  made  aware  of  its  tonic  and  perhaps  astringent  action  upon  the 
genital  organs,  but  she  does  not  find  such  sensations  continue  beyond 
a  few  hours'  time,  unless  the  dose  be  repeated. 

The  anti-periodic  action  of  bebeerine,  if  indeed  it  have  any,  appears, 
from  my  experience  with  it,  to  be  of  a  feeble  and  unreliable  character. 
Probably  it  has  obtained  credit  as  a  remedy  of  this  class,  merely  from 
its  tonic  quality,  like  several  other  bitter  vegetable  tonics.  Certainly 
its  physiological  character  is  very  different  from  that  of  quinine.  I 
have  discovered  no  signs  of  sedation,  or  of  relaxation,  such  as  follow  the 
use  of  quinine,  or  similar  influence  over  the  secretions,  or  over  the 
organs  of  hearing  and  seeing.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  disagreeable  effects  which  quinine  produces  upon  the 
head,  are  in  a  measure  counteracted  and  relieved  by  the  operation  of 
bebeerine. 

Bebeerine  is  also  a  diuretic  of  no  inconsiderable  power.  It  has  inci- 
dentally proved  useful,  on  this  account,  in  uterine  affections  attended 
by  strangury  and  dysuria,  when  these  ailments  were  dependent  upon 
mechanical  pressure  and  irritation,  from  prolapsus  uteri.  By  virtue  of 
its  tonico-astringent  quality,  it  is  also  remedial  in  those  stages  of 
diarrhea  indicating  the  employment  of  this  class  of  medicines  ;  and  its 
action  upon  the  bowels,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  constipating, 
requiring  in  most  cases  to  be  accompanied  by  the  use  of  aperients. — 
Memphis  Medical  Recorder. 
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Vaccination.     By  F.  H.  Kelley,  M.  D. 

During  an  epidemic  visitation  of  variola,  or  small-pox,  the  question  is 
often  asked,  to  what  extent  vaccination  proves  a  preventive;  and  if 
there  be  danger  of  spreading  diseases  distinct  from  kine-ipox,  in  trans- 
ferring the  virus  from  one  human  being  to  another ;  and  other  inquiries 
are  made. 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  objections  have  been  raised 
against  the  discovery  of  Jenner,  which,  in  a  considerable  degree,  have 
weakened  the  confidence  once  placed  in  it  as  a  protection  from  small-pox. 
It  was  found,  a  few  years  after  its  discovery,  that  many  of  those  who 
had  been  vaccinated  took  small-pox,  and  the  captious  declared  without 
hesitation  that  the  vaccine  disease  was  no  protection,  and  a  useless 
experiment.  An  examination  of  its  merits,  however,  has  established 
the  advantages  of  this  agency  to  consist  in  rendering  a  large  proportion 
of  those  vaccinated  entirely  unsusceptible  of  contracting  small-pox,  and 
the  remainder  incapable  of  taking  it,  only  in  a  form  sufficiently  modified 
to  be  rarely  fatal. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  George  Gregory,  that  the  deaths  by  small- 
pox, prior  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  were,  to  the  total  deaths 
from  all  diseases,  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  100.  And  of  those  attacked,  the 
average  mortality  was  that  of  1  to  4.  The  experience  of  others,  how- 
ever, will  not  sustain  the  latter  statement,  as  the  disease  is  less  fatal  at 
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different  times  and  places.  According  to  statistical  tables  drawn  np 
from  private  and  hospital  practice,  the  mortality  of  the  unprotected  is 
shown  to  be  terrific,  and  the  mortality  of  those  who  had  been  previously 
protected  by  vaccination,  to  be  quite  small.  By  some  it  is  stated  that 
not  more  than  1  in  100  of  those  attacked,  die  of  varioloid;  while  not 
less  than  1  in  8,  during  the  same  epidemic,  die  of  small-pox. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Stark  and  others,  that  those 
who  take  small-pox  a  second  time  —  an  occurrence  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent  —  die  in  the  proportion  of  15  in  100.  M.  Serres  affirms,  after 
observing  eighteen  hundred  cases  of  small-pox  in  his  private  practice 
and  in  hospitals,  that  second  attacks  of  small-pox  were  as  numerous  as 
those  of  varioloid  after  vaccination.  His  observations,  however,  do  not 
correspond  with  the  experience  of  others;  but  second  attacks  of  small- 
pox are  generally  considered  far  less  frequent  than  varioloid  after  vacci- 
nation. Yet  it  is  conceded  by  every  one,  that  the  latter  disease  is  mild 
in  its  character:  so  much  so  that  it  rarely  proves  fatal. 

From  the  preceding  testimony,  it  may  justly  be  affirmed  that  vaccina- 
tion, either  by  affording  complete  protection  from  small-pox,  or  by  modi- 
fying its  symptoms,  demands  the  foremost  place  among  medical  discov- 
eries. One  of  the  objections  opposed  to  vaccination  is,  that  length  of 
time  essentially  weakens  the  protective  power  of  the  vaccine  disease ; 
and  all  freely  admit  that  a  single  vaccination  will  not  warrant  through 
life  perfect  immunity  from  small-pox.  But  are  these  circumstances  to 
be  considered  a  fault  of  the  vaccine  disease,  or  of  the  too  high  estimate 
at  first  placed  in  its  virtues?  Ee-vaccination  after  a  few  years  is  known 
to  prove  a  perfect  protection  for  another  period ;  but  the  range  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease  existing  in  the  human  race,  is  so  wide  that  a  pre- 
cise period  of  protection  can  never  be  determined  upon.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  from  an  extensive  observation,  that  one  vaccination  in 
infancy  will  prove  a  protection  for  eight  or  ten  years ;  and  a  re-vaccina- 
tion, once  in  from  five  to  eight  years,  will  serve  a  complete  protection  to 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  when  no  farther  clanger  exists,  if  the  vaccine  dis- 
ease has  taken  well  previously.  The  fact  that  the  true  vaccine  disease 
can  be  re-produced  in  one  who  has  previously  had  it,  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  re-vaccination.  And  it  seems  a  fair  inference,  if  the 
second  introduction  of  vaccine  virus  will  not  re-produce  the  disease,  that 
the  individual  has  been  thus  far  completely  protected. 

The  experiments  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  at  different 
times,  have  resulted  in  favor  of  re- vaccination  as  often  as  a  small  pox 
epidemic  makes  its  appearance ;  and  the  longer  the  lapse  of  time  between 
the  visitations,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  a  re-vaccination  ;  for  it  is  found 
that  the  proportion  of  the  persons  who  take  the  vaccine  virus  will,  on 
re-vaccination,  progressively  increase  with  the  space  of  time  between  the 
vaccinations.  Several  cases  occur  to  mind,  in  which  re-vaccination,  for 
the  second  and  third  times,  took  effect,  and  one  in  which  the  fourth 
introduction  of  the  virus  proved  as  effectual  in  its  operations  as  any 
previous  one.  In  the  latter  case,  the  second  introduction  of  the  vaccine 
virus  was  in  about  twenty  years  after  the  first,  and  it  took  well ;  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  epidemic  small-pox  prevailed,  and  he  was 
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vaccinated  for  the  third  time,  hut  its  effects  were  mild,  the  pustules 
being  miniatures  of  the  preceding.  A  period  of  eight  years  now  elapsed, 
and  the  virus  was  introduced  for  the  fourth  time  ;  the  vesicles  filled  well, 
and  presented  all  the  characteristics  of  the  cow-pox  pustule. 

There  are  some  idiosyncrasies  that  are  not  susceptible  either  of  small- 
pox, or  of  vaccine  disease,  yet  these  instances  are  of  rarer  occurrence 
than  is  generally  supposed.  A  fault  in  the  means  used  is  too  often  set 
down  to  idiosyncrasy.  The  "  quills  "  sold  for  vaccinating  purposes  fre- 
quently are  not  reliable.  When  a  hundred  quills  command  eight  or 
ten  dollars,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  knaves  will  fill  the  market 
with  a  spurious  article.  Yirus,  not  properly  secured  against  the  influ- 
ences of  the  atmosphere,  will  become  powerless,;  therefore  care  should  be 
exercised  in  order  to  continue  its  virtues  unimpaired.  Also  care  should 
be  exercised  in  selecting  the  virus ;  that  from  the  well  filled  vesicle  of 
a  healthy  child,  or  directly  from  the  cow,  is  the  only  virus  that  ever 
should  be  used.  A  physician's  vigilance  is  liable  to  be  questioned,  if  the 
vaccine  disease  happens  to  be  accompanied  with  an  accidental  one,  or 
present  an  unfavorable  appearance.  We  have  a  case  in  mind,  in  which 
a  family  of  five  children  came  clown  with  scarlatina  at  the  time  the  vac- 
cine vesicles  began  to  form.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  parents, 
not  recognizing  the  accidental  disease,  charged  the  physician  with  intro- 
ducing, along  with  the  vaccine  virus,  erysipelas,  or  some  other  bad 
humor.  Similar  cases  have  excited  undue  fears  of  vaccination,  and 
engendered  the  belief  that  bad  humors  are  often  extended  by  this 
agency.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  most  of  the  alleged  cases 
of  diseases  extended  in  this  manner,  need  confirmation.  The  leading 
surgeons  of  Paris,  after  numerous  and  varied  experiments,  have  decided 
absolutely,  that  even  syphilis  is  not  capable  of  being  transmitted  with 
vaccine  virus. 

In  this  country  the  inspissated  fluid  of  the  scab  is  most  frequently 
used,  and  by  many  is  supposed  to  be  freer  from  the  contamination  of 
other  diseases,  than  the  lymph  of  the  vesicle.  It  certainly  produces  a 
pustule  that  appears  milder  in  its  operation,  and  proves  as  perfect  in 
protective  power,  as  that  from  the  lymph,  or  from  the  matter  taken 
from  the  cow,  although  the  latter,  on  account  of  its  exciting  severe 
constitutional  disturbances,  is  supposed  to  possess  greater  protective 
power.  It  has  been  shown  however,  by  Gregory,  Watson,  and  others, 
that  virus,  transmitted  from  one  human  being  to  another  ever  since  the 
time  of  Jenner,  produces  as  perfect  a  vesicle,  and  is  as  capable  of  afford- 
ing protection,  as  matter  taken  directly  from  the  cow.  To  add  interest 
to  the  subject,  we  append  an  abstract  of  European  views  on  the  subject 
of  vaccination,  which  forms  an  appendix  to  Watson's  lectures  on  small- 
pox. 

The  following  presents  a  very  fair  exposition  of  the  views  of  a  laro-e 
portion  of  the  physicians  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  relation  to  the 
protective  powers  of  vaccination.  It  is  the  substance  of  a  report  made 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  France,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1845, 
by  the  Committee  on  Vaccination,  to  which  were  referred  the  various 
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essays  sent  in  "by  the  competitors  for  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy 
for  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  following  questions : — 

1.  Is  the  preservative  power  of  vaccination  absolute,  or  merely  tem- 
porary ?  If  it  is  temporary  only ;  determine,  by  accurate  experiments, 
and  authentic  facts,  what  is  the  period  for  which  the  vaccine  matter 
exerts  its  protective  influence  against  small-pox?  2.  Has  vaccine  mat- 
ter, taken  directly  from  the  cow,  a  more  certain  and  durable  protective 
power,  than  vaccine  matter  transmitted  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of 
times,  through  the  human  subject?  3.  If  the  protective  power  of  vac- 
cine matter  becomes  enfeebled,  should  it  be  renewed?  and  if  so,  how? 
4.  Is  it  necessary  to  vaccinate  the  same  individual  several  times  ?  and  if 
so,  after  how  many  years  should  the  vaccination  be  repeated?  The 
portion  of  the  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  relates  to 
the  first  two  questions  only. 

The  protecting  power  of  vaccination  being  definitely  established,  the 
question  arises — is  it  possible,  after  forty-five  years7  experience,  to  deter- 
mine the  limits  of  that  power?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  extremely 
difficult,  as  it  embraces  inquiries,  not  in  France  alone,  but  throughout 
the  whole  world ;  in  fact,  a  general  investigation  of  every  case  in  which 
vaccination  had  been  formed,  could  alone  supply  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  the  problem  to  be  answered.  The  competitors  for  the  prize 
have  particularly  examined  how  vaccinated  persons  are  circumstanced, 
during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  small-pox ;  in  other  words,  what  is 
the  proportion  of  vaccinated  persons  in  the  entire  number  of  those 
attacked  with  small-pox.  The  protective  power  of  vaccination  is,  by 
this  mode  of  investigation,  reduced  to  a  numerical  question.  An  atten- 
tive examination  of  what  occurred  during  thirty  epidemics  of  small-pox 
in  France,  showTs  two  important  facts : — First,  that  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  attacked  with  the  small-pox 
had  been  vaccinated ;  secondly,  that  the  mortality  among  the  vaccinated 
persons  wTas  very  small.  According  to  the  author  of  one  of  the  memoirs, 
more  than  one-third  of  those  attacked  in  the  epidemics,  which  occurred 
at  Montbeillard,  had  been  vaccinated ;  but  there  was  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  mortality  among  the  vaccinated  patients  ;  and 
the  same  result  was  observed  in  the  epidemic  of  1828,  at  Marseilles. 
The  same  results  follow,  also,  from  an  examination  of  the  epidemics 
that  have  occurred  in  England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Italy,  Malta, 
Geneva,  etc. 

The  fact,  then,  being  established,  that  vaccinated  persons  can  become 
affected  with  small-pox,  and  the  proportion  so  attacked  during  epidemics 
being  nearly  determined,  a  most  important  problem  remained  to  be 
solved — viz :  what  was  the  condition  of  the  vaccinated  persons  affected, 
as  regarded  the  mere  fact  of  their  vaccination  ?  The  authors  of  all  the 
memoirs  agree  in  stating,  that  vaccinated  persons  were  not  affected 
indiscriminately,  or  by  chance  as  it  were ;  on  the  contrary,  the  small- 
pox seems  to  make  a  kind  of  selection  from  among  them.  With  some 
exceptions,  the  small-pox  attacks  those  who  have  been  vaccinated  since 
a  long  period,  and  spares  those  who  are  recently  so.     An  examination 
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of  the  tables  published  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  proves  positively  that 
children  are  seldom  attacked  with  small-pox  before  the  ninth  year  after 
vaccination ;  and  also  the  converse  fact,  namely,  that  it  attacks,  in 
preference,  persons  who  had  been  vaccinated  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty,  or  even 
thirty-five  years  previously.  A  general  fact,  which  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  history  of  eruptive  complaints  is,  that  after  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  years,  the  aptitude  of  vaccinated  persons  to  contract  small-pox 
becomes  so  slight,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  having  vanished. 

An  investigation  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  occurrence  of  small-pox 
in  vaccinnated  persons  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  : — First,  The 
protective  power  of  vaccination  is  absolute  and  general  for  the  first  five 
or  six  years,  and  even  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  to  judge  from 
the  experiments  on  re-vaccination.  Second,  After  the  foregoing  period, 
a  part,  but  a  part  only,  of  those  vaccinated  again  become  liable,  especially 
under  the  intiuence  of  an  epidemic,  to  contract  small-pox.  Third,  The 
greater  number  of  those  vaccinated  probably  remain  completely  pro- 
tected from  small-pox  during  their  entire  life. 

Has  the  cow-pox,  taken  directly  from  the  cow,  a  more  certain  and 
permament  protective  power  than  vaccine  matter  that  has  been  trans- 
mitted more  or  less  frequently  through  the  human  constitution  ?  The 
experiments  contained  in  several  of  the  memoirs  confirm  the  observa- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  on  Vaccination,  at  Paris.  The  greater 
intensity  of  the  new  vaccine  matter,  as  compared  with  that  long  in  use, 
is  a  fact  definitely  established  by  experience  in  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France.  But  is  this  greater  intensity  coupled  with  a  greater 
preservative  power  ?  or,  as  the  report  puts  the  question — Is  there  any 
relation  between  the  lesser  or  greater  intensity  of  the  local  phenomena 
and  the  protective  power  of  the  variolous  matter  ?  The  experiments 
made  on  this  point  show  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccine  matter  is 
not  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  local  symptoms,  but  that  vac- 
cination with  matter  taken  from  the  cow  is  more  certain  than  with  old 
vaccine  matter.  Admitting  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccine  matter 
diminishes  with  time,  should  it  be  renewed,  and  if  so,  how  ? 

As  to  the  means  of  renewal,  the  first  mode  employed  was  the  trans- 
mission of  the  vaccine  matter  from  man  to  the  cow — an  experiment 
frequently  performed  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  but  only  recently  sought 
to  be  rendered  a  means  of  restoring  to  the  vaccine  matter  its  lost 
energy.  The  authors  of  several  of  the  memoirs  maintained  that  the 
cow,  when  thus  vaccinated,  restores  the  vaccine  matter  unaltered,  and 
therefore  unregenerated ;  but  the  commission  of  the  Academy  thinks 
this  conclusion  too  absolute  ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  established  by  the 
experiments  of  the  author  of  one  of  these  memoirs,  that  vaccine  matter 
taken  from  a  man  is  regenerated  during  its  transmission  through  the 
cow.  The  same  fact  results  from  thousands  of  experiments  made  in 
Bavaria  under  the  direction  of  the  government.  Vaccine  matter  thus 
regenerated  failed  in  less  than  one  case  in  a  hundred,  while  the  failures 
of  the  old  vaccine  matter  were  nearly  three  per  cent.  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  transmit  the  vaccine  matter  through  several  cows  in  succes- 
sion than  through  one  only?     The  mode,  however,  which  should  be 
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preferred  to  all  others — the  only  one  on  which  we  can  entirely  rely — is,  as 
recommended  hy  Jenner,  to  obtain  vaccine  matter  from  its  original 
source.  Several  circumstances  seem  to  show  that  the  cow-pox  is  per- 
haps of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  the 
commission  suggests,  that  those  who  happen  to  meet  with  it  should  not 
content  themselves,  as  has  been  done  hitherto,  with  transmitting  it  to 
man,  but  transmit  it  to  other  cows,  and  thus  regenerate  the  infection. 

Is  it  necessary  to  vaccinate  the  same  person  several  times  ?  and  if  so, 
after  the  lapse  of  how  many  years  should  the  re-vaccination  be  per- 
formed ?  On  this  head  the  report  first  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  re-vac- 
cinations, performed  for  a  considerable  period  after  the  discovery  of 
vaccination,  did  not  succeed,  except  in  some  rare  cases,  because  they 
were  performed  too  soon  after  the  primary  vaccination.  But  when,  at 
a  later  period,  experience  showed  that  the  protective  power  of  vaccina- 
tion diminished  with  time,  the  practice  of  re-vaccination  was  resumed, 
and  then  succeeded  beyond  expectation.  In  some  parts  of  Germany, 
especially,  re-vaccination  has  been  practiced  universally  in  the  army,  and 
even  in  civil  life.  Physicians,  also,  who  had  had  small-pox,  in  some 
instances  re-vaccinated  themselves  with  success,  of  which  Dr.  Heim  is  a 
remarkable  example.  He  attended  on  his  brother  for  three  weeks, 
while  he  labored  under  confluent  small  pox,  and  three  weeks  after 
having  gone  through  this  decisive  trial,  he  vaccinated  himself,  and 
had  pustules  almost  of  the  ordinary  size.  M.  Moreau,  the  celebrated 
accoucheur,  who  had  small-pox  in  early  life,  re-vaccinated  himself  three 
times  with  success. 

A  doc  amen  t  published  by  the  Government  of  Wurtemberg,  which 
showed  that  of  1677  persons  affected  with  small-pox,  between  the  years 
1831  and  1836,  1055  had  been  vaccinated,  contributed  greatly  to  extend 
the  practice  of  re-vaccination  in  Germany,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
In  France,  the  statistics  of  epidemic  small-pox  show  that  the  number  of 
vaccinated  persons  attacked  with  small-pox  constitute  more  than  a  third 
of  the  whole  number  of  patients  affected.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
to  doubt  the  propriety  of  practicing  re-vaccination.  It  is  during  epidemic 
small-pox,  especially,  that  the  utility  of  re-vaccination  becomes  obvious. 
Not  only  have  individuals  been  thus  protected,  but  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic  has  been  arrested.  In  Prussia  re-vaccination  has  been  prac- 
ticed in  the  army  since  1833,  and  the  small-pox  has  been  almost  entirely 
extirpated.  In  Wurtemberg,  but  one  case  of  variola  occurred  in  five 
years,  among  14,384  re-vaccinated  soldiers,  and  three  only  among  29,684 
re-vaccinated  civilians.  Epidemic  small-pox  has  not  appeared  in  France 
since  1850,  the  period  when  re-vaccination  was  commenced.  The  authors 
of  the  memoir  agree  that  during  the  epidemics  it  is  prudent  to  re-vac- 
cinate after  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  year. 

The  answers  given  by  the  competitors  for  the  prize  to  the  questions 
proposed  by  the  Academy,  may  be  thus  summed  up : 

1st.  The  preservative  power  of  vaccination  is  absolute  for  the  majority, 
and  temporary  for  a  small  number  ;  and  even  in  the  latter  it  is  absolute 
until  adolescence. 

2d.    Small-pox  rarely  attacks   those  who  have   been  vaccinated  in 
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infancy  before  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve ;  from  which  age,  however,  until 
thirty  or  thirty-five,  they  are  particularly  liable  to  small-pox. 

3d.  In  addition  to  its  protective  power,  vaccination  so  modifies  the 
animal  economy,  that  it  attenuates  the  symptoms  of  small-pox,  abridges 
its  duration,  and  considerably  diminishes  its  danger. 

4th.  Vaccine  matter  taken  directly  from  the  cow  causes  local  symp- 
toms of  greater  intensity  ;  its  effects  are  also  more  certain  than  those 
of  old  vaccine  matter,  but  after  being  transmitted  for  a  few  weeks 
through  the  human  subject,  the  local  intensity  disappears. 

5th.  The  preservative  power  of  vaccine  matter  does  not  seem  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  of  vaccination  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  prudent  to  regenerate  vaccine  matter  as  frequently 
as  possible,  to  preserve  its  protective  power. 

6th.  The  only  mode  of  regenerating  vaccine  matter  deserving  of  con- 
fidence is  to  procure  it  from  the  cow. 

7th.  Ee- vaccination  is  the  only  known  method  of  distinguishing  those 
vaccinated  persons  that  remain  protected  from  those  that  do  not. 

8th.  The  success  of  re- vaccination  is  not  a  certain  proof  that  the  per- 
son in  whom  it  succeeds  was  liable  to  contract  small-pox  ;  it  merely 
establishes  a  tolerably  strong  presumption  that  they  were  more  or  less 
liable  to  be  so. 

9th.  In  ordinary  periods,  re-vaccination  should  be  practiced  after  four- 
teen years ;  but  sooner,  as  already  remarked,  during  an  epidemic. — 
Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine. 


— <   ■*  ♦  <►    » 


Chorea  Successfully  Treated  by  the  Black  Snake-Moot.  By  Dr.  Kunkler. 

During  July,  1855,  I  attended  Miss  B ,  aged  16,  who  had  been 

affected  with  chorea  for  about  ten  weeks ;  she  had  menstruated  irregu- 
larly for  about  a  year,  has  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  is  of  a 
nervous  temperament. 

The  symptoms  were  well  marked,  the  paroxysms  generally  lasted 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  frequently  occurred  upon  the  most 
trivial  causes.  Sometimes,  when  in  the  act  of  walking  across  the  room, 
the  paroxysm  would  come  on,  when  she  would  mount  on  chairs  and  tables, 
with  the  most  violent  gesticulations,  contortions  of  the  face,  etc. ;  articu- 
lation was  always  nearly  suspended ;  latterly,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
of  the  attacks,  she  had  almost  lost  the  power  of  distinct  articulation- 
Her  step  was  uncertain  and  trembling,  putting  her  in  the  constant  dan- 
ger of  falling ;  her  hand  was  so  unsteady  that  she  could  scarcely  convey 
her  food  to  the  mouth;  liquids  always  had  to  be  given  to  her  by  another 
person.  After  each  attack  she  complained  of  headache,  nausea  and 
general  depression.  The  patient  had  been  under  the  care  of  several 
practitioners;  carbonate  of  iron  had  been  largely  administered,  blisters 
been  applied,  and  various  antispasmodics  used.  Having  noticed  in 
No.  5,  of  the  "Counsellor"  the  confidence  with  which  Dr.  Hempstead 
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speaks  of  the  Actea  racemosa,  I  determined  to  give  it  a  trial.  Twelve 
grains  of  the  extract,  prepared  by  Tilden  &  Co.,  were  given  three  times 
daily.  The  patient  was  put  on  a  full  nutritious  diet,  carefully  avoiding 
everything  stimulating  and  indigestible,  free  exercise  in  the  open  air. 
A  cathartic  of  sulph.  magnesia  was  ordered,  when  necessary  to  obviate 
costiveness.  The  remedy  was  given  for  about  three  weeks,  a  marked 
and  rapid  improvement  taking  place  within  the  first  week  of  the  treat- 
ment. Within  the  above  time  all  the  symptoms  had  disappeared ;  the 
patient  having  regained  full  health,  she  was  dismissed,  nor  has  the 
disease  manifested  any  sign  of  returning.  The  result  in  this  case  was 
particularly  gratifying,  as  the  whole  routine  of  the  treatment  generally 
prescribed  for  this  disease  had  failed  entirely,  and  a  marked  improve- 
ment taken  place  almost  immediately  on  administering  the  new  remedy. 
— Mddical  Counselor. 


Wound  of  the  Anterior   Tibial  Artery. 

Albert  ,  aged   17   years,  fell  on  a  broken  glass  bottle,   and 

received  a  wound  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  on  the  lower 
half  of  the 'left  leg,  and  immediately  over  the  track  of  the  anterior 
tibial  artery.  It  bled  very  freely  at  the  time,  but  was  not  considered 
at  all  serious,  and  was  bandaged  in  the  usual  manner.  He  pursued  his 
avocation  until  the  evening  of  the  15th,  when  on  his  return  home,  it 
began  to  bleed  very  freely  through  the  bandages,  and  I  was  sent  for. 
I  found  him  sitting  in  a  chair,  very  faint  from  hemorrhage,  and  the 
floor  covered  with  arterial  blood.  I  removed  the  bandages  from  the 
limb,  when  there  was  a  free  jet  from  the  anterior  tibial  artery.  I  had 
him  placed  in  bed,  and  at  once  placed  a  pyramidal  compress  of  lint 
over  the  wound,  having  first  brought  the  edges  as  nearly  together  as 
possible,  with  adhesive  strips.  The  limb  was  then  bandaged,  from  the 
toes  up  to  the  knee,  and  cold  was  ordered  to  be  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  wound.  In  two  weeks  the  patient  left  his  bed  with  a  perfect 
cicatrix,  and  there  had  never  been  any  hemorrhage  after  my  first  visit. 
— New  Orleans  Medical  Nws. 


The   Yellow  Fever  in  Hayli. 

The  Yellow  Fever  is  said  to  be  prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent  in 
Hayti.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post,  writing  from  Port-au- 
Prince,  under  date  of  the  27th  of  January,  says :  "  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
it  is  still  very  sickly  here.  I  never  saw  it  worse.  It  has  now  lasted 
over  fifteen  months,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  would  never  cease.  Vessels 
are  losing  nearly  half  their  crews.  Hardly  a  man  escapes  the  fever 
who  has  not  already  had  it. 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


OUR    POSITION. 

Some  of  our  most  ultra  reformatory  cotemporaries  appear  to  enter- 
tain the  opinion  that  the  Editors  of  the  College  Jourwal  are  anxious  to 
fraternize  with  the  old-school  party,  and  some  even  charge  us  with 
"  cringing  and  fawning  to  Allopathy  "  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
recognition  from  that  party.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  denounced  by  certain  old-school  editors  as 
"  Eclectic  quacks, "  who  are  making  war  upon  "  the  regular  profession," 
and  disposed  to  use  the  publications  of  disaffected  Allopaths  as  instru- 
ments to  accomplish  our  purpose.  One  of  the  most  serious  charges 
brought  against  us,  by  some  self-conceited  "  old  fogies,"  who  would  have 
the  world  believe  them  to  be  the  embodiment  of  medical  knowledge  and 
authority,  is,  in  effect,  that  we  industriously  introduce  scientific  books, 
incorporating  whatever  we  deem  valuable  in  the  writings  of  others,  with 
the  discoveries,  developments,  and  improvements  made  by  reformers  of 
every  school,  and  bring  these  books  into  successful  competition  with  the 
most  popular  old-school  publications. 

Thus  we  are  placed  between  the  two  extremes,  and  must  sustain  a 
simultaneous  attack  from  both.  The  illuminated  position  of  Medical 
Eclecticism,  seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  arrogant  con" 
servatives  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  scarcely  less  arrogant  ultra-radicals 
on  the  other,  while  its  superior  light  has  so  completely  thrown  both 
into  the  shade,  that  they  have  really  lost  sight  of  each  other. 

Be  it  so;  we  are  ready  for  the  conflict.  "Let  truth  and  error 
grapple  " — and  as  truth  always  occupies  the  "golden  mean,"  and  must 
therefore  always  sustain  a  two-fold  attack,  one  from  each  extreme, — we 
are  not  in  the  least  discouraged  with  the  prospect  before  us.  Were  we 
not  thus  assailed  we  should  distrust  the  correctness  of  our  position  ;  as 
it  is,  we  hail  the  omens  as  entirely  favorable,  and  shall  labor  on  with 
renewed  zeal,  to  fortify  our  position  by  collecting  and  arranging  facts, 
and  detecting  and  rejecting  errors,  until  our  fortress  of  Eclectic  Medical 
Science  shall  be  acknowledged  as  impregnable. 

To  our  friends  throughout  the  country  we  would  say,  that  we  are 
desirous  of  fraternizing  with  the  liberal-minded,  progressive  and  scien- 
tific members  of  the  profession,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be  done  without 
surrendering  any   of   our  rights   as  physicians   and  as  citizens.     We 
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extend  to  all  who  reciprocate  the  desire  for  professional  independence, 
harmony  and  progress,  our  hand,  as  fellow  laborers  in  a  noble  calling. 
But  we  have  no  yearnings  toward  any  party  or  association,  "old"  or 
"  new,"  which  requires  its  members  to  subscribe  to  a  creed  in  regard  to 
either  practice  or  ethics.  Especially,  we  do  not  solicit  any  alliance  with* 
nor  sympathy  from,  pedantic  self-styled  "  regulars."  We  do  not 
crave,  but  demand  at  their  hands  a  recognition  of  our  claim  to  the 
name  and  immunities  of  the  profession,  yet  care  very  little  whether 
they  respect  our  demand  or  not,  since  enlightened  public  sentiment, 
which  is  the  breath  of  life  to  any  profession,  does  now  and  will  continue 
to  recognize  and  sustain  our  claims. 

We  will  close  this  article  by  a  quotation  from   the  writings  of  the 

lamented  Professor  Morrow,  as  expressing  our  present  position  in  regard 

to  medical  doctrines  and  practice,  and  as  evidence  that  we  still  adhere 

,  to  the  important  landmarks  set  up  by  the  pioneers  of  scientific  reform  : 

"  Our  college  will  be  "  [and  still  is. — Eds.]  "  strictly  what  its  name 
indicates — Eclectic — excluding  all  such  medicines  and  such  remedies 
as,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  their  judicious  use,  are  liable 
to  produce  evil  consequences  or  endanger  the  future  health  of  the 
patient.  While  we  draw  from  any  and  every  source  all  such  medicines 
and  modes  of  treating  disease  as  are  found  to  be  valuable,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  necessarily  attended  with  bad  consequences." 


CONCENTRATED    MEDICINES. 

Prof.  I.  N.  Loomis,  of  Macon,  Georgia,  in  his  journal  for  February, 
after  his  paper  had  been  made  use  of  to  bring  into  notice  certain  vile 
mixtures,  sold  under  the  name  of  Concentrated  Medicines,  remarked: 
<'  We  have  for  a  long  time  been  convinced  that  our  profession  have  not 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  our  concentrated  preparations,  or 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  more  universal  employment. 
In  making  this  statement,  however,  we  have  no  disposition  to  accuse  our 
profession  of  a  disinclination  to  give,  them  a  trial,  or  want  of  capacity 
to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  from  their  experiments. 

"  The  fault  rests  not  with  our  profession,  who  use  them,  but  with  the 
various  soi  disant  '  institutes  7  where  they  are  '  manufactured.'  9  °  -? 

"  In  most  instances  they  have  signally  failed  to  fulfill  the  desired 
indications,  and  our  practitioners  have  said,  'if  these  are  your  boasted 
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concentrated  preparations,  give  us  the  crude  material,  that  does  well 
enough.'  " 

After  discussing  the  advantages  that  must  arise  from  freedom  from 
foreign  matter,  smallness  of  bulk,  and  uniformity  strength,  as  devel- 
oped in  quinia  and  morphia,  and  other  isolations  of  active  principles 
from  drugs,  Prof.  Loomis  considers  the  question,  whether  the  active 
principles  of  those  plants  in  more  frequent  use  by  reformers,  may  not 
also  be  obtained  in  a  reliable  state  of  isolation.     He  says : 

"  Were  we  to  judge  from  the  specimens  that  have  come  under  our 
notice,  and  were  we  to  rely  upon  the  reports  of  those  who  have  used  the 
preparations  from  the  various  manufactories  in  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati, we  should  be  obliged  to  reply  in  the  negative.  *  *  *  Those 
heretofore  in  the  market,  so  far  as  we  have  made  a  chemical  analysis  of 
them,  contain  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  is  usually  inorganic  matter,  the  remainder  being  probably 
the  crude  material  in  powder. 

"It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  should  lose  their  confidence  in 
such  base  fabrications,  purporting  to  be  concentrated  medicines.  We 
should  denominate  them  concentrated  swindles,  for  we  know  not  a  more 
unmitigated,  unmixed  swindle  in  the  history  of  commerce." 

In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Keform  Medical  Society  of 
Georgia,  it  is  said :  "  Prof.  Loomis  made  a  verbal  report,  detailing  the 
process  by  which  a  large  number  of  samples  of  concentrated  medicines 
had  been  analyzed  in  the  college  laboratory,  the  result  being  the  detec- 
tion of  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  foreign  matter,  about  two- thirds  of  the 
above  consisting  of  magnesia,  or  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  one- 
third  of  organic  matter.  He  had  found  no  pure  alkaloids  or  resinoids 
in  all  his  analyses.     They  were  shameful  adulterations." 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  house  which  formerly  kept  for  sale 
Keith  &  Co.'s  preparations,  in  Macon,  have  refused  longer  to  have  them 
in  their  establishment,  and  that  the  present  agent  offers  them  at  a  much 
reduced  price.  Messrs.  Merrell,  in  this  city,  having  obtained  some,  of 
Keith  &  Co.'s  agent,  and  having  allowed  them  to  be  tested  as  regards 
their  purity,  Keith  &  Co.  have  sent  positive  orders  that  no  more  of 
their  medicines  shall  be  sold  to  Merrell  &  Co. 

Our  readers  already  know,  that  as  regards  certain  mixtures  manufac- 
tured at  Keith  &  Co.'s  "  Institute"  our  experience  in  detecting  fraud 
has  been  similar  to  that  of  Prof.  Loomis.  As  regards  the  Concentrated 
Preparations  manufactured  in  this  city,  we  feel  that  justice  to  our 
pharmaceutists  demands  from  us  the  statement  that  we  have  not  found 
them  impure  as  those  tested  at  Macon.     We  do  not  suppose  the  best 
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method  of  isolation  has  been  discovered  in  all  eases,  or  that  products 
more  pure  and  reliable  than  those  at  present  offered  the  profession,  may 
not  be  brought  out  of  the  crude  drug.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  the 
past  year,  in  regard  to  the  improvements  made  in  many  of  them,  leads 
us  to  hope  much  from  the  future,  and  yet  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  our  pharmaceutists  have  done  the  best  they  knew  how  to  do. 

If  our  Southern  friends  will  furnish  us  specimens  of  the  preparations 
made  in  Cincinnati,  or  elsewhere,  that  contain  impurities,  or  are  fraud- 
ulent, we  will  gladly  test  them  again,  and  publish  the  results ;  or,  if 
they  will  furnish  the  name  or  names  of  the  manufacturer  of  such  impo- 
sitions, with  the  analysis  showing  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  fraud, 
we  will  gladly  place  the  facts  before  our  readers. 

We  feel  fully  assured  that  proper  methods  of  isolation  can  be  adopted, 
and  would  encourage  all  laudable  attempts  in  that  direction ;  and  if 
there  are  any  who  still  are  willing  to  practice  fraud  and  imposition  at 
the  risk  of  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  our  patients,  and  the  reputation  of 
our  physicians,  and  the  destruction  of  our  holy  cause,  we  are  willing  to 
do  that  which  is  in  our  power  to  expose  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public,  and  to  merited  punishment. 

Since  the  reception  of  the  article  of  Prof.  Loomis,  we  learn  that  a  bill 
of  Cincinnati  concentrated  medicines  has  been  ordered  by  a  Macon  house. 
We  hope  they  will  be  thoroughly  examined  and  carefully,  tested. 


CINCINNATI   MEDICAL    OBSERVER. 

This  new  monthly  has  defined  its  position.     It  says  :  "  Our  strongest 
efforts  will  be  directed  to  building  up  the  regular  schools,  provided  they 

SHALL  BE  CONDUCTED  ON  HONORABLE  PRINCIPLES,  AND  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
THE  PROFESSION  ;;  !  !  ! 


■«■»♦♦>■ 


NATIONAL  MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Under  the  above  heading,  our  neighbor,  the  dagger  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Medical  Observer,  endeavors  to  make  some  of  his  usual 
thrusts  at  friend  and  foe.  In  lauding  the  Association  he  says :  "  It  is 
regarded,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  as  very  distinguished."  Another  neighbor, 
who  wields  a  pen,  (by  proxy,  as  silver  hooks  catch  fish,)  would  have 
used  another  term  of  praise,  and  styled  it  "  notorious." 
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The  dagger  man  farther  says  :  "  It  has  done  much ;  and  even  if  it 
had  accomplished  nothing  more  than  the  Code  of  Ethics,  it  deserves  the 
greatest  respect  of  all."  He  continues,  "  It  has  made  us  respectable  at 
home,"  (pardon  us,  Mr.  Editor,  but  will  you  tell  us  when  this  metamor- 
phosis occurred  ?),  "  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession." 

After  making  this  original  discovery,  he,  however,  proceeds:  "  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  it  contains  some  persons  whose  associations  with 
quacks,  and  whose  professional  relations  generally,  are  very  reprehen- 
sible. There  are  some  who  should  be  expelled  from  it,  and  as  we  hope 
to  be  present,  we  intend  to  move  their  expulsion.  The  panoply  of  the 
Association  shall  not  cover  these  fellows,  with  our  permission." 

Since  the  editors  of  the  Observer  have  undertaken  the  control  and 
management  of  the  Medical  Periodical  literature,  as  noticed  in  our 
February  number,  and  since  they  did  not  annihilate,  by  their  Bulls, 
Prof.  Blackman,  we  had  supposed  the  tilts  against  wind-mills  and  flocks 
of  sheep  were  ended ;  but,  it  is  said,  an  Irishman  is  never  so  happy  as 
when  engaged  in  a  ruction,  and  the  fighting  editor  having  accomplished 
so  much  in  his  own  person,  it  was  to  be  expected  he  would  hereafter  dis- 
dain anything  less  than  the  purification  of  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, which  "  is  very  distinguished;"  "  deserves  the  highest  respect  of 
all;"  and  yet  contains  some  persons  il  whose  professional  relations  generally , 
are  very  reprehensible." 

Having  accomplished  the  herculean  labor  of  making  the  writer  of  the 
above  encomiums  "  respectable  at  home,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profes- 
sion," we  do  not  wonder  at  his  confidence  in  the  Association,  especially 
when  under  the  guidance  of  the  editors  of  the  Observer. 

We  would,  however,  just  hint  to  our  neighbor  of  the  dagger,  that 
letters  or  resolutions,  or  remarks,  in  or  out  of  an  Association,  are  of 
that  class  of  weapons,  an  old  adage  says,  should  not  be  handled  by  a 
certain  class  of  individuals,  to  which  class  he  may  now  not  belong. 


-A— ♦-«-«— »- 


IMPURITY    IN    MEDICINES. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  means  of  testing  the  purity  of  the  dry 
chemical  agents  used  in  medicine,  so  far  as  the  practitioner  is  concerned, 
is  by  means  of  a  little  microscope  called  the  Stanhope  Lens. 

It  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  or  attached  to  a  watch-chain,  occupy- 
ing no  more  space  than  a  watch-key,  and  yet  it  has  a  magnifying 
povver  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  animalculae  in  a  drop  of 
vinegar. 
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It  is  a  very  convenient  instrument  for  other  purposes,  as,  for  examining 
the  skin  when  diseased,  or  making  a  microscopical  examination  of  the 
urine  ;  that  fluid,  as  it  evaporates  upon  the  surface  of  the  lens,  deposits 
crystals  that  are  unbroken,  perfect,  and  very  "beautiful.  Where  an 
article  requires  to  he  magnified  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  and  where  a  short  focal  distance  is  allowahle,  the  Stanhope  Lens 
will  he  found  very  servicahle. 

In  testing  several  preparations  recently,  we  have  surprised  some 
friends  at  the  appearance  of  the  "beautiful  tear-drop  exudation  of 
lupuline,  and  the  "beautiful  flat  crystals  of  salicine,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  quinia,  with  which  it  was  mixed.  On  "bringing  the  test  to 
hear  upon  the  concentrated  medicines,  the  result  was  particularly  satis- 
factory. All  those  tested,  containing  magnesia,  gave  an  appearance 
closely  resemhling  dough  that  had  heen  dried  and  then  hroken  in  pieces. 
If  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  first  wetted,  and  then  dipped  in  the  pre- 
parations of  magnesia,  some  of  the  particles  will  hecome  translucent, 
and  present  a  peculiar  gummy  appearance.  All  these  magnesia  prepara- 
tions resemble  each  other  closely,  only  the  color  varying  in  tint. 

In  the  pliytollaccine  prepared  hy  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  as  examined  hy  Mr. 
Wayne,  the  crystals  of  the  salt  are  plainly  discernable.  Similar  crystals 
were  also  discovered  in  other  preparations. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  test  is  sufficiently  simple.  When  the 
powder  is  fine,  the  glass  may  he  dipped  in  it,  and  the  fine  powder  will 
adhere  to  the  dry  surface  in  sufficient  quantities.  If  the  substance  he  in 
crystals  or  coarse  powder,  the  surface  of  the  x glass  may  he  moistened, 
so  as  to  cause  the  particles  to  adhere.  Then  the  glass  is  to  be  brought 
close  to  the  eye-ball,  and  the  sight  directed  downward,  that  the  rays  of 
light  may  fall  across  the  substance  examined. 

The  price  of  these  microscopes  varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  dollars.     They  can  safely  be  sent  by  mail. 


■<  ♦  »  ^ » 


MEDICAL    PROGRESS. 

We  are  often  gratified  with  the  evidences  presented  to  our  view  that 
the  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  medical  matters, 
and  better  acquainted  with  medical  philosophy.  A  Professor  in  a 
Medical  College  in  this  city  has  taken  occasion  to  say,  that  there  is, 
and  there  can  be,  nothing  democratic  in  the  profession  of  medicine — 
that  it  is  a  pure  aristocracy.      We  think  otherwise,  and  so  also  think 
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the  people.  So  also  thinks  Mr.  Barney,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  learn  that  he  has  procured  one 
hundred  copies  of  RenouardJs  History  of  Medicine,  recently  published 
by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
them  in  the  larger  school  libraries  of  the  State.  Public  opinion  is  fast 
becoming  enlightened,  and  public  sentiment  correct,  in  matters  medical, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  aristocratic  old  fogies. 


"»   -^-fljk-O-    » 


A    REVIEWER    REVIEWED. 

Our  readers  will  perceive  an  article  under  this  title  among  the 
Original  Communications.  It  was  given  to  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Journal  as  a  reply  to  an  article  published  in  that  Journal, 
purporting  to  be  a  review  of  Prof.  Cleaveland's  article  on  the  "  Physio- 
logical Action  of  Water,"  published  in  our  first  number. 

On  its  reception,  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  remarked 
to  Prof.  C,  in  substance,  that  it  was  but  just  that  his  Journal  should 
contain  the  reply  to  what  had  been  published  therein  in  reference  to  the 
article  referred  to.  But  although  justice  demanded  its  admission  into 
that  Journal,  it  has  not  been  published  in  it,  and  hence  finds  a  place  in 
the  College  Journal  of  Medicine.  ■ 


— «— <P   ♦   —     » : 

• 


THE    TRUTH    VINDICATED. 

In  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  for  April,  "  E.  S.  Newton,  M.  D." 
and  "  Z.  Freeman,  M.  D."  appear  in  an  article,  in  which,  after  copying 
the  resolutions  of  the  Faculty  in  reference  to  "  The  National  Eclectic 
Medical  Association, "  "  King's  Eclectic  Dispensatory,"  and  "  Pharma- 
ceutic Preparations,"  which  were  published  in  the  Col.  Jour.,  for  March, 
p.  107,  they  use  the  following  language : 

"  We  feel  it  a  duty  wTe  owe  ourselves,  to  give  our  own  statement  of 
the  matter. 

"  While  assembled  as  a  Faculty  for  the  transaction  of  certain  busi- 
ness, and  while  the  same  was  under  consideration,  Prof.  Sherwood  offered 
a  series  of  resolutions — the  above  being  a  part  of  the  series — the  pas- 
sage of  which  was  urged  upon  the  Faculty.  We  gave  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  this  was  entirely  an  ex  parte  matter,  one  with  which  the  Faculty, 
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in  their  official  capacity,  had  nothing  to  do — consequently  we  did  not 
vote.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  can  not  see  how  the  Faculty  could 
have  made  the  statement  that  they  passed  unanimously.  And  further, 
we  would  state  that  we  never  knew  that  their  publication  was  desired, 
as  no  official  action  authorizing  it  was  taken,  so  far  as  we  know. 

"  R.  S.  Newton,  M.  D. 

"  Z.  Freeman,  M.  D." 

In  reply  to  the  above  statements  the  undersigned,  all  of  whom  were 
present  at  the  time,  do  positively  assert,  First,  that  the  above  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  adopted  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  having 
them  published,  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  Faculty,  in  regard  to 
the  subjects  embraced  in  them,  might  be  laid  before  the  profession  in 
an  authentic  and  unequivocal  form,  and  both  Dr.  Newton  and  Dr.  Free- 
man knew  that  such  tvas  the  intention. 

Secondly,  That  no  serious  objection  was  raised  by  any  person  present, 
to  the  resolutions  adopted  and  published.  A  resolution  disclaiming 
all  connection  with,  and  condemning,  a  newspaper  entitled  "  Newton's 
Express''  was  introduced  with  the  others,  and  withdrawn  upon  the 
assurance  of  Dr.  Newton,  that  nothing  should  appear  in  that  paper 
which  could  in  any  way  appear  to  connect  it  with  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  resolutions  which  were  passed,  both  Dr. 
N.  and  Dr.  F.  stated  that  they  did  not  object  to  them,  and  Dr.  Freeman 
distinctly  voted  for  them,  and  Dr.  Newton  heard  the  announcement 
that  they  were  "  unanimously  passed,"  without  uttering  a  word  of 
dissent. 

It  may  be  proper  here#to  bring  out  a  few  more  facts  connected  with 
this  matter. 

Previous  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  resolutions  in  question  were 
adopted,  certain  editorial  and  other  articles  had  appeared  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Journal,  and  in  "  Newton's  Express,"  which  had  disturbed  the 
harmony  of  the  Faculty,  and  had  especially  caused  an  open  rupture 
between  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Newton,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  meet- 
ing, among  other  things,  if  possible,  to  restore  harmony,  so  that  the 
regular  course  of  lectures  might  proceed.  The  chief  points  of  difference, 
together  with  the  basis  of  an  adjustment  of  difficulties  which  was  agreed 
to,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Faculty. 

"  The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  '  Agreement  of  Dr.  B.  S.  Newton  and 
Dr.  John  King  : ' 

"  1.   Dr.   Newton  to  abstain  from  publishing  in  the  Express,  and 
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Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  anything  which  has  a  personal  hearing  against 
memhers  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  or  against 
the  College  itself. 

"  2.  Dr.  Newton  is  not  to  use  the  influence  of  the  Express,  and 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  to  advocate  and  uphold  the  so-called  National 
Eclectic  Medical  Convention,  or  ilssociation,  which  is  to  meet  in  New 
York  next  June,  and  which  has  heen  repudiated  hy  the  Faculty  of  the 
Institute. 

"  3.  Dr.  Newton  is  not  to  keep  hefore  the  public  as  associate  editor 
any  gentleman  known  to  he  connected  with  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  nostrums. 

"  K.  S.  Newton, 
"  J.  King.77 

"  Prof.  E.  S.  Newton  also  agreed  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  hy 
recalling  his  remarks  made  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  concerning 
the  editors  of  the  College  Journal,  and  the  article  headed  "  New  Eeme- 
dies — How  to  test  them,77  in  both  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal  and  the 
Express.  He  also  agreed,  that  as  the  obnoxious  article  of  Dr.  Grover 
Coe,  relative  to  King's  Am.  Ec.  Dispens.,  was  already  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  Express,  to  disavow  and  repudiate  the  incorrect  statements 
therein  made,  on  the  other  side. 

"  John  King,  Secretary." 

In  justice  to  Prof.  Newton,  lest  he  should  appear  in  too  inconsistent 
an  attitude  in  view  of  all  the  facts,  we  deem  it  proper  to  state,  that 
during  the  discussion  which  resulted  in  the  final  action"  given  above,  he 
expressed  as  much  hostility  to  the  so-called  Nat.  Ec.  Med.  Ass.,  as  any 
of  us,  and  that  his  publications  in  its  favor  were  meant  as  strokes  of 
policy,  whereby  we  might  gain  influence  in  the  Association,  have  its 
next  meeting  held  at  Cincinnati,  and  then  appear  in  sufficient  strength 
"  to  kill  it.77 

Eespect  to  the  fidelity  of  history  also  requires  us  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  solemn  pledges  given  to  his 
colleagues,  as  above  copied  from  the  minutes,  he  did,  in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Express,  reprint  his  former  article  in  favor  of  the  Nat.  Ec.  Med. 
Ass.,  and  did  not  "  disavow,77  nor  "  repudiate,77  any  of  the  "  incorrect 
statements  77  of  "  Dr.  Grover  Coe.77 

J.  E.  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

J.  King,  M.  D. 

W.  Sherwood,  M.  D. 

J.  W.  Hoit,  M.  D. 

C.  Cleaveland,  M.  D. 
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A    CONTROVERSY    ENDED. 

Editors  of  the  Col.  Journal : — From  a  late  conversation  with  some  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Institute  I  am  satisfied  that  our  recent  controversy 
has  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  a  misunderstanding  of  each  other's 
views  and  motives  of  action. 

There  are  some  things  said  in  Prof.  King's  rejoinder  to  our  Postscript 
which  I  think  unjust  and  uncalled  for,  hut  am  disposed  to  let  the  matter 
pass. 

To  the  following  resolution,  adopted  hy  the  Faculty,  as  recorded  on 
p.  107  of  their  Journal,  I  have  no"  objection,  and  have  never  pursued 
a  course  contrary  to  its  spirit : 

"  Resolved,  That  with  reference  to  pharmaceutical  preparations,  this 
Faculty  require,  as  a  prerequisite  to  their  being  employed  or  recom- 
mended by  us  as  therapeutic  agents,  that  the  following  rules  shall  be 
observed : 

First,  A  method  must  be  made  public  by  which  each  agent  may  be 
produced. 

Second,  Where  agents  are  incapable  of  being  tested  by  chemistry,  the 
names  and  proportions  of  all  the  ingredients  entering  into  their  composi- 
tion, or  used  in  their  preparation,  must  be  made  public. 

Third,  Agents  purporting  to  be  pure  alkaloids,  resinoids,  acids,  etc., 
must  not  be  adulterated,  or  combined  with  other  substances,  unless  the 
fact  be  stated  on  the  labels. 

I  have  always  advocated  the  principle,  that  the  physician  is  justi- 
fied in  refusing  to  prescribe  or  recommend  any  medicine,  the  source, 
nature,  and  composition  of  which  he  is  not  informed,  and  have  only 
contended  that  he  should  not  require  to  enter  the  laboratory  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  be  informed  of  all  the  minutiae  of  his  operations. 
Yours  respectfully,  Wm.  S.  Merrell. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  insert  the  above  communication,  regard- 
in"'  it  as  we  do  as  a  satisfactory  termination  of  a  controversy  which 
originated  in  mutual  misunderstanding,  and  which  seemed  likely  to 
embarrass  us  in  our  warfare  upon  quack  nostrums,  by  arraying  against 
us  the  man  upon  whom  we  had  always  relied  as  an  honest  and  scientific 
pharmaceutist,  and  to  whom  the  Eclectic  cause  is  greatly  indebted  for 
the  introduction  of  very  many  new,  valuable,  and  convenient  medical 

agents. 

We  now  freely  reiterate  our  former  expressions  of  confidence  in  Mr. 
Merrell  and  while  we  would  not  say  a  word  to  the  disparagement  of 
any  other  honestly  conducted  establishment,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  his  officinal  preparations  to  the  profession. 
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EDITORIAL    ABSTRACTS. 


Vaccination  in  the  Prussian  Army. — Dr.  Schilling  has  published 
tables  showing  the  results  of  re-vaccination  in  the  Prussian  army,  from 
1833  to  1855,  both  years  inclusive.  The  total  number  of  vaccinations 
during  that  period  of  twenty  years,  was  859,880.  Of  these  429,864  had 
the  regular  vaccine  disease.  Of  those  who  did  not  have  the  disease  on 
the  first  vaccination,  43,770  did  when  re-vaccinated,  so  that  473,634  had 
what  wras  supposed  to  be  genuine  vaccine  disease.  During  the  subse- 
quent period  of  time,  of  this  large  number  271  were  attacked  with 
varicella;  241  with  varioloid;  and  33  only  with  genuine  variola. 

The  estimate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  value  of  re-vaccination  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  Prussian  army,  should  not  include  the  year  1833,  as 
vaccination  was  not  adopted  in  all  cases  until  the  year  1834.  In  these 
later  nineteen  years  the  number  of  soldiers  vaccinated  on  their  entrance 
into  the  army,  amounted  to  811,402.  The  first  vaccination  was  suc- 
cessful in  414,595  cases,  and  of  the  remainder,  42,986  took  the  disease 
on  being  re-vaccinated,  making  in  all  457,581  who  had  the  vaccine 
disease  regularly.  Of  this  number,  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years,  217 
had  varicella,  191,  varioloid,  and  only  13  the  genuine  variola;  and  only 
4  died  of  variola.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  more  satisfactory 
testimony  in  favor  of  vaccination,  and  re-vaccination. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  often  been  called  upon  for  an  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  protective  power  of  vaccination ;  and  also  to  decide  as  to 
whether  the  vesicles  produced  were  of  the  protective  character ;  and  he  has 
often  been  obliged  to  confess  his  want  of  confidence  in  those  examined. 

The  genuine  vaccine  vesicle,  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  the 
insertion  of  the  lymph,  will  present  a  brown  center,  of  a  circular  or  oval 
shape,  surrounded  by  a  little  circle  of  pearl-colored  shiny  dots,  or  little 
vesicles,  which  contain  lymph.  Surrounding  this  ring  of  lymph  vesicles 
there  will  be  a  rose-colored  areola  that  gradually  fades  away  to  the  color 
of  the  surrounding  skin. 

In  regard  to  re-vaccinations,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider, 
that  the  person  is  not  perfectly  protected  when  such  vesicles  as  that 
above  described  appear;  but  that  vaccination  should  be  repeated,  again 
and  again,  as  long  as  there  follows  a  vesicle  which  presents  any  appear- 
ance of  a  brown  dot  in  the  center,  a  ring  of  pearly  dots  surrounding  this, 
and  a  rose-colored  areola. 

VOL.  I.,  NO.,  iv. — 12. 
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So  long  as  a  person's  system  can  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
vaccination,  so  long  will  that  person  be  liable  to  be  infected  with  small- 
pox ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  vaccine  lymph  will  no  longer  produce  its 
characteristic  results  that  we  can  pronounce  the  individual  protected. 

Suits  for  Mal-Piractice. — Dr.  N.  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  sued  by 
M.  L.  Noyes,  a  peddler.     Decision  for  the  defendant. 

Dr.  Peter  Manning,  of  Lunenburgh,  Mass.,  was  sued,  but  the  plaintiff 
dropped  the  suit. 

Dr.  J.  T.  G.  Leach,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  sued,  and  after  suffering 
considerable  loss  of  money,  the  plaintiff  withdrew  the  suit. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kittredge  had  a  similar  experience. 

Dr.  Bartlett,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  was  sued  for  mal-practice,  and  on 
the  third  trial  the  jury  acquitted  him,  throwing  the  cost  upon  the  plaintiff. 

In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  plaintiffs  recover  anything,  but  made 
for  themselves  a  heavy  bill  of  costs. 

Dr.  Gustavus  H.  Loomis,  of  Putney,  Vt.,  was  sued  for  mal-practice  in 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Closson,  and  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

Judge  Minot,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  laid  down  the  following  rules  of 
law  as  applicable  to  physicians : 

"  I.  The  medical  man  engages,  that  he  possesses  a  reasonable  degree 
of  skill,  such  as  is  ordinarily  possessed  by  the  profession  generally. 

"  II.  He  engages  to  exercise  that  skill,  with  care  and  diligence. 

"  III.  He  engages  to  exercise  his  best  judgment,  but  is  not  responsible 
for  a  mistake  of  judgment.  Beyond  this  the  defendant  is  not  responsible. 
The  patient  himself  must  be  responsible  for  all  else ;  if  he  desires  the 
highest  degree  of  skill  and  care,  he  must  secure  it  himself. 

"  IV.  It  is  a  rule  of  law,  that  a  medical  practitioner  never  insures 
the  result." 

A  novel  suit  for  mal-practice  was  tried  in  New  York,  before  Judge 
Bosevelt,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which  J.  D.  Haynes,  the  plaintiff, 
sued  Dr.  S.  J.  W.  Sandford,  for  damage  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  occa- 
sioned by  the  alleged  mal-practice  of  Dr.  Sandford,  during  the  confine- 
ment of  Mrs.  Haynes.  The  testimony  was  altogether  in  favor  of  the 
physician,  and  the  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  if  all  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment committed  by  the  ministry,  the  judiciary,  and  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  were  to  be  visited  with  punishment,  few  would  go 
unwhipped.  The  verdict  was  for  the  defendant.  Had  this  rule  been 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Dr.  J.  K.  Snell,  of  Greenport,  L.  I.,  he  would 
have  suffered  less  injustice,  and  Prof.  Willard  Parker  would  have  been 
relieved  from  the  weight  of  ignominy  his  testimony  in  the  case  has 
heaped  upon  him. 
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Oxide  of  Silver — Menorrhagia. — Dr.  Walter  Jones  reports  a  case,  in 
the  London  Lancet,  of  a  woman  who  had  suffered  from  menorrhagia, 
from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the  18th  of  March.  Daring  this 
time  she  had  taken  ergot,  quinia,  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphuric  acid, 
tonics,  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  super-acetate 
of  lead,  opium,  nitrous  ether,  tincture  of  cinnamon,  tincture  of 
columbo,  gallic  acid,  bi-tartrate  of  potassa ;  and  all  without  relief.  She 
derived  more  benefit  from  the  creamor  tartar  than  all  else,  and  con- 
tinued its  use  from  the  24th  of  February  until  the  18th  of  March,  "  on 
which  day  the  hemorrhage  returned  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  the 
faintings  coming  on  at  frequent  intervals,  and  on  the  slightest  move- 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  at  one  time  life  seemed  all  but  extinct.  Stimulants 
of  various  kinds  were  administered  freely,  as  the  only  chance  of  saving 
her.  While  in  this  state  Dr.  Jones  was  sent  for.  He  prescribed  the 
following : 

#.  Argent,  oxid.,  one  grain  and  a  half, 

Ext.  Tarax., 

Pulv.  Trag.  Co.,  aa.  six  grains. 
Divide  into  six  pills.     Let  her  take  one  three  times  a  day. 

After  the  first  few  doses  there  was  a  marked  change  for  the  better, 
and  from  that  time  there  was  daily  improvement  till  the  middle  of  April 
(taking  her  pills  daily),  when,  very  soon  after,  she  was  able  to  go  to  the 
sea-side. 

Iodine — Erysipelas. — Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  mentioned  a 
case  of  Erysipelas,  in  which  the  Iodine,  externally  applied,  was  "  found 
to  be  one  of  the  best  applications  he  had  ever  tried ;  far  better  than 
merely  soothing  appliances."  Dr.  Parks  spoke  of  two  cases,  in  the 
management  of  which  he  had  lately  used  the  tincture  of  iodine,  exter- 
nally, with  marked  benefit,  and  decided  arrestive  effect. 

Nitrate  of  Silver — Burns. — Dr.  John  Wiltbank,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
used  the  nitrate  of  silver,  frequently,  in  deep  and  superficial  burns,  and 
has  been  "  equally  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  results.  The  advan- 
tages of  the  caustic  application  are  numerous.  It  furnishes  a  complete 
protection  to  the  inflamed  surface,  subdues  the  pain,  arrests  the  serous 
discharge,  changes  the  character  of  the  inflammation,  promotes  a  speedy 
cure,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  prevents  the  formation  of  those  ugly 
cicatrices  and  irregular  contractions  of  the  skin,  which  so  often  occur  in 
the  healing  of  burns. 

"  The  mode  of  application  is  simple.  In  superficial  burns,  a  strong 
solution — 20  to  40  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of  water — should 
be  applied  over  the  whole  surface,  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil ;  vesications 
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should  be  opened,  and  the  surface  carefully  wiped  dry,  before  the  solu- 
tion is  applied.  If  the  burn  is  deep,  and  the  discharge  of  serum 
abundant,  the  entire  surface  of  the  ulcer  should  be  touched  lightly  with 
the  solid  stick.77 

Senna,  Infusion. — The  leaves  of  senna,  infused  in  cold  water,  is  said 
to  be  nearly  tasteless,  and  far  less  likely  to  gripe  than  the  decoction. 
Hence  it  is  specially  recommended  in  infant  therapeutics. 

Iodine — Asthma. — Many  years  since  a  neighbor  who  had  for  years 
suffered  from  asthma,  obtained  at  an  extravagant  price  a  small  phial  of 
LugoPs  Solution  of  Iodine,  a  few  drops  of  which  taken  into  the  throat 
would  speedily  relieve  him  of  an  asthmatic  attack.  More  recently  it  is 
recommended  to  be  applied  to  the  throat,  posterior  nares,  and  to  the 
bronchi,  by  means  of  a  brush,  and  by  inhalation,  for  the  cure  of  not 
only  asthma,  but  catarrh,  ozena,  croup,  bronchitis,  and  other  local  diffi- 
culties. For  these  purposes  the  agents  are  dissolved  in  simple  syrup 
instead  of  water. 

Hydro- Chlorate  of  Ammonia. — Lungs. — Eademacher  says,  that  this 
agent  acts  the  best  of  all  remedies  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  lungs 
affected  with  a  morbid  secretion  of  mucus.  It  allays  gradually  the 
secretion,  and  calms  the  cough  to  which  that  gives  rise  ;  it  also  arrests 
the  purulent  secretion  of  opened  vomicae. 

"  Quackery  in  England. — The  extent  to  which  quackery  is  carried,  may 
be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  one  English  firm  pays  annually  $100,000 
for  advertisements,  and  $30,000  more  for  government  stamps.  And 
this  is  from  one  firm  alone.77 — From  Dr.  Gage's  Correspondence  to  the 
Ni  H.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Muriate  of  Iron,  Tr.  of — Puerperal  Fever. — Dr.  H.  R.  Storer,  of 
Boston,  has  published  a  case  where  he  used  this  agent  as  a  prophylactic 
against  puerperal  fever,  and  expresses  strong  confidence  in  its  protective 
powers. 

Sub-Nitrate  of  Bismuth — Gonorrhea. — This  agent  has  been  applied 
locally  by  mixing  it  with  water,  injecting  it  into  the  urethra,  three 
times  a  day,  for  several  days.  Cases  are  reported  cured  by  this  means 
that  had  resisted  other  treatment. 

Albumen — Bums. — M.  Stanislas  Maitin  strongly  recommends  cover- 
ing the  ulcer  of  a  burn  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  He  directs  that,  the 
surface  be  covered  with  several  layers  of  the  albumen,  to  protect  the 
parts  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  He  prefers 
albumen  to  colodion,  as  less  likely  to  irritate  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
applied. 
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MISCELLANY. 

ECLECTIC    MEDICAL    INSTITUTE. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders,  held  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  Monday,  April  7th,  for  the  election  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  for  1856-7,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected : 

Kev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.,  Geo.  S.  Jenkins, 

Eev.  I.  D.  Williamson,  D.  D.,        J.  Beeves, 

Eev.  C.  L.  Loos,  Dr.  I.  Wilson, 

S.  B.  Keys,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Buchanan, 

James  Birney,  Esq.,  Dr.  J.  King, 

C.  H.  Gould,  Dr.  Wm.  Sherwood, 

Benj.  Urner,  Dr.  C.  H.  Cleaveland. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  new  Board  organized,  by  the 
election  of  Be  v.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.  D.,  President,  Be  v.  C.  L.  Loos,  Vice- 
President,  and  G.  S.  Jenkins,  Secretary. 

In  the  above  Board  the  friends  of  the  Institute  will  be  happy  to 
recognize  an  assembly  of  gentlemen  whose  high  standing,  and  moral 
and  intellectual  worth,  render  them  eminently  worthy  of  their  respon- 
sible trust. 

But  we  can  scarcely  imagine  with  what  feelings  the  friends  of  medical 
progress  will  learn  that  the  votes  of  the  minority  of  stockholders,  includ- 
ing Drs.  Newton,  Freeman,  and  L.  E.  Jones,  were,  on  the  same  day,  by 
pre-concert,  given,  at  the  office  of  Dr.  JR.  8.  JNeivton,  for  a  ticket  embrac- 
ing the  following  names : 

Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  Dr.  A.  H.  Baldridge,  Dr.  Z.  Freeman,  Dr.  B.  S. 
Newton,  Dr.  0.  E.  Newton,  S.  G.  Henshall,  (clerk  of  Dr.  Newton,  and 
agent  for  Keith's  concentrated  medicines),  etc. 

The  above  combination  of  the  expelled  members  of  the  Faculty  with 
two  Professors  of  the  Institute,  to  overthrow  the  whole  organization 
which  sustains  the  College,  and  thus  sink  it  in  hopeless  ruin  and  dis- 
honor, to  gratify  private  malice,  needs  no  comment  whatever.  The 
effort  was  totally  unsuccessful,  except  in  the  way  of  defining  the  posi- 
tions of  the  parties.  The  professional  character  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones, 
and  his  past  relations  to  the  Institute,  are  generally  known  to  our 
readers.  Dr.  Newton,  fully  understanding  the  matter,  has  voluntarily 
chosen  to  place  himself  in  company  with  Dr.  J.     The  bare  suggestion 
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(two  years  since)  that  such,  an  association  was  possible  would  have  been 
resented  as  an  insult.  It  will  doubtless  surprise  most  of  our  readers, 
but  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  Dr.  Newton. 


GRADUATES  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOLS  OF  MEDICINE. 

We  learn  from  the  Philada.  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  that  there 
graduated  this  spring,  from  the  Jefferson  College,  215  graduates;  from 
the  University,  141  ;  from  the  Pennsylvania,  37  ;  from  the  Philadel- 
phia, 21  students.  We  have  not  learned  the  number  graduated  from 
the  other  colleges. 


«  •  ♦  ♦ » 


A    STRANGE    STORY. 

A  MAN  in  New  Bremen,  Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  to  the  Country 
Gentleman,  that  a  hog,  owned  by  a  Mr.  Eichard  Holmes,  of  that  place, 
was  taken  ill  in  November  or  December  last,  and  remained  ill  about  a 
month,  when  he  commenced  to  thrive  again. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  January  his  skin  about  his  neck  commenced 
peeling  off,  and  soon  after  the  fat  portion  of  his  flesh  came  off  entirely, 
from  his  body  to  his  knees.  From  his  back,  and  to  the  middle  of  his 
sides,  it  came  off  entire,  being  over  two  feet  in  length,  and  two  inches 
thick,  and  as  much  as  a  man  could  throw  out  of  the  pen  on  a  hay-fork. 

"  The  hog  has  since  continued  to  eat  and  thrive,  being  kept  in  a  warm 
pen,  and  there  is  now  a  new  skin  growing  on  his  body,  and  has  extended 
upon  each  side  to  within  six  or  eight  inches  of  meeting  on  the  back." 


AN    EGG   STORY. 


In  the  same  paper  is  an  account  by  a  correspondent  of  Keesville,  N. 
Y.,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  I  saw  a  notice  in  the  Cultivator  of  an  egg  within  an  egg.  The 
writer  requests  any  one  who  can  show  a  similar  freak  of  nature  to  pro- 
claim it.  I  have  seen  an  egg  laid  by  a  Shanghai  hen,  owned  by  Amasa 
Macomber,  of  this  place,  which  was  a  curiosity  to  the  people  of  Kees- 
ville. The  egg  was  about  the  size  of  a  goose  egg.  Within  that  was 
another  of  the  usual  size,  and  within  that  there  was  still  another  egg,. 
the  size  of  a  robin's  egg,  with  a  shell  and  yolk.  There  was  no  yolk 
except  in  the  smallest  one.'' 
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BREVITIES. 


The  London  Publishers'  Circular,  for  January,  announces  as  in  press, 
or  recently  issued,  in  addition  to  those  works  already  mentioned  in  our 
"Brevities,"  Smith's  Visiting  List,  a  pocket-book  similar  to  the  Physi- 
cian's   Visiting  List,   published   in   Philadelphia,   and   the    Quarterly 

Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  No.  14. The  Half- Yearly  Abstract, 

and  Braithwaite's  Retrospect  of  Medical  Science,  are  both  published 
regularly.  We  have  admired  the  carelessness  or  indifference  of  the 
American  Houses  which  republish  these  works.  They  seem  totally 
indifferent,  in  regard  to  whether  they  are  known  to  the  profession  or 

otherwise. Dr.  De  La  Hive's  Treatise  on  Electricity,  in  Theory  and 

Practice,  is  announced  as  issued  in  January. Captain  Chiosso  has 

just  published  his  work  entitled  The  Gymnastic  Polymachinon — designed 
as  an  instruction  book  in  Gymnastics.  The  same  author  has  also  writ- 
ten several  other  works  on  Physical  Education. At  a  recent  meeting 

of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  Paris,  M.  Malgaigne  denounced  with 
great  earnestness  and  causticity  the  use  of  the  seton  in  surgical  prac- 
tice.  Dr.  Nott  has  published  a  case  of  excision  in  Spina  Bifida,  with 

recovery  of  the  patient. Our  friend  Dr.  E.  Williams,  Lye  Surgeon, 

is  specially  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  as  we  have 
reasons  for  supposing,  much  against  his  wishes,  in  the  Cincinnati  Medical 
Observer,  which  recently  denounced  Prof.  Blackman  as  a  quack,  because 
an  important  surgical  operation  of  his  was  mentioned  in  a  daily  paper. 

Dr.  John  T.  Plummer,  of  Kichmond,  Indiana,  opposes  the  custom  of 

physicians  attending  clergymen  and  their  families  gratuitously. Dr. 

Mendenhall  says  of  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  "  It  seems  to  possess 
nearly  or  quite  the  same  claims  to  confidence  that  quinia  does,  while 
from  its  cheapness  it  possesses  an  advantage.  We  can  therefore  recom- 
mend the  cinchonia  as  a  substitute  with  much  confidence." Dr.  Jewett 

has  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  in  the 
State.     We  earnestly  hope  he  may  be  successful  in  his  endeavors  to 

relieve    the   public   of    all    nostrums. Dr.    Nelson,   editor   of    the 

American  Lancet,  is  publishing  in  his  weekly  a  series  of  excellent 
articles  on  the  "  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head,  its  Injuries,  Surgical 

and  Medical  Treatment." A  "  London  Surgeon,"  says,  in  the  London 

Lancet,  that  American  editors  have  sent  him  several  numbers  of  their 
Medical  Journals,  "  not  worth  a  shilling,  and  of  no  possible  value  to 
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him."  We  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  designate  any  Medical 
Journal  published  in  this  country  which  does  not  contain  a  shilling's 

worth  of  intelligence. The  publishers  of  the  iStethescope,  and  the 

Virginia  Medical  Journal,  appear  to  have  some  legal  difficulty.  A 
little  valerian  is  good  for  nervous  excitement,  and  perhaps  would  answer 
as  well  as  the  prescriptions  of  the  lawyers,  and  prove  far  less  expen- 
sive.  A  trial  for  libel  recently  occurred  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  which 

Dr.  John  D.  Hill,  of  that  city,  obtained  a  verdict  of  $500  against  Dr. 
Austin  Elint,  and  Dr.  Sanford  B.  Hunt,  editors  of  the  Buffalo  Medical 
Journal,  for  certain  strictures  contained  in  the  Journal  upon  Dr. 
Hill. The  Turkish  government  has  recently  taken  stringent  meas- 
ures   to   expel   all   quack   doctors   from   its    service.      An  admirable 

reform. Prof.  Isaac  A.  Pennybacker,  late  Professor  of  Practice  in 

the  Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine,  died  on  the  14th  of  last  month. 

Typhus  fever,  it  is  said,  is  committing  great  ravages  at  Vienna,  as 

many  as  12,000  cases  having  occurred. The  Leeds  Mercury  has  an 

account  of  a  man  who  destroyed  his  life  by  thrusting  a  red-hot  poker 
down  his  throat. The  golden  Cetonides,  a  little  insect  found  on  rose- 
trees,  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  somniferant,  and  anti-hydrophobic  agent. 


•4  -O  «  ♦  »■- 


THE 

COLLEGE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE, 

Is  a  monthly  journal,  of  forty  pages,  established  under  the  following 
resolution  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  November  26th,  1855: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  Liberal  Medicine,  the 
Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  deem  it  expedient  that 
a  monthly  periodical  be  established,  subject  to  the  Editorial  control  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members." 

Terms. — One  Dollar  per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Journal  has  been  put  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  advance 
payment  is  the  invariable  rule.  Paying  subscribers  are,  therefore, 
exempt  from  the  tax  usually  levied  upon  them  to  offset  "  bad  debts." 

<HT  Persons  to  whom  specimen  copies  of  the  College  Journal  are  sent 
need  not  return  them,  as  no  one  will  be  held  as  a  subscriber  for  the 
Journal  without  an  express  order  from  him. 

Communications  for,  and  letters  on  business  connected  with  the 
Journal,  should  be  addressed  to 

WM.  SHERWOOD,  M.  D.,  Publisher, 

No.  243,  Court  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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FALLACY  OF   THE   CHEMICAL  THEORIES   OF  FOOD,  MAINTAINED   BY  LIEBIG 

AND  CARPENTER. 


BY    PROF.    J.    R.     BUCHANAN 


Food  has  been  divided,  by  modern  physiologists,  into  two  classes,  the 
calorific,  and  the  Mstogenetic  or  tissue-forming.  That  which  contains 
the  four  simple  elements,  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  (viz  : 
the  nitrogenous  or  albuminous  class),  is  recognized  as  histogenetic,  while 
the  saccharine  and  oleaginous  classes  are  considered  merely  calorific  food 
destined  to  sustain  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  fuel. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  most  efficient  way  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  body  would  be  to  consume  saccharine  and 
oleaginous  food,  while  the  use  of  the  most  nutritious  food  would  have  no 
immediate  tendency  to  sustain  our  temperature,  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  according  to  Carpenter,  being  sustained  in  carnivorous  animals  only 
by  the  waste  of  their  tissues. 

These  doctrines  of  Liebig  and  his  followers  are  based  upon  chemical 
speculations,  instead  of  physiological  facts,  and  are  remarkable  examples 
of  the  success  of  a  bold  dogmatic  theorizer,  in  misleading  the  Medical 
Profession.  It  is  entirely  untrue,  that  the  saccharine  class  of  aliments 
has  any  remarkable  power  of  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  body ; 
on  the  contrary,  of  all  the  substances  which  we  consume  (excepting 
water  and  acids),  the  saccharine  have  the  least  calorific  power,  and  when 
we  are  encountering  severe  exposure  to  cold,  our  instincts  teach  us  to 
avoid  the  saccharine  and  acid  substances,  but  to  seek  the  nitrogenous 
first,  and  aid  them  by  the  hydrogenous.  In  cold  climates  there  is 
nothing  so  efficient  for  the  support  of  the  strength  and  warmth  of  the 
vol.  I.,  no.  v. — 12. 
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body  as  muscular  flesh,  the  most  nitrogenous  of  all  aliments;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coldest  climates  are  compelled  to  rely  upon 
such  food,  as  Nature  has  given  them  a  supply  of  it,  while  she  has 
removed  the  saccharine  and  acid  classes  beyond  their  reach.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  warm  climates,  saccharines  and  acids  abound  in  fruits 
and  juices  of  plants,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  inhabitants  lead  them 
to  such  food  on  account  of  its  pleasant,  cooling  influence.  This  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  Liebigian  theories. 

Wheat,  in  hot  climates,  assumes  more  of  the  starchy  or  saccharine 
character,  losing  a  portion  of  its  glutinous  element,  and  thus  becomes 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  climate.  The  olive  tree  is  the  product  of 
a  rather  warm  climate,  and  the  oleaginous  food  which  it  furnishes  is  a 
favorite  article  in  such  climates,  as  well  as  butter  and  other  oily  ali- 
ments. But  such  food  has  not  the  reputation  of  producing  any  very 
ardent  or  febrile  effect,  in  which  respects  it  is  certainly  inferior  to  flesh. 

Were  the  fashionable  chemical  theories  true,  the  consumption  of  sac- 
charine and  oleaginous  aliments  would  keep  up  a  high  temperature  of 
the  body  (unhealthy  and  unpleasant  in  hot  climates),  but  would  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  nourishment  of  the  constitution ;  they  would 
produce  an  emaciated  and  hot  temperament.  But,  in  fact,  neither  sugar 
nor  oil  has  any  such  heating  effect,  and,  instead  of  favoring  emaciation, 
they  are  highly  valuable  for  fattening.  Sugar  is  so  closely  similar  to 
human  fat  in  its  composition,  as  to  be  convertible  into  it  by  the  loss  of 
a  portion  of  its  oxygen  ;  and  oily  food  contributes  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  adipose  and  nervous  substances  of  the  body — the  latter  of  which 
consists  largely  of  fatty  matter. 

While  we  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  saccharine  and  oleaginous 
aliments  contribute  to  nourish  the  least  nitrogenous  structures,  and 
sustain  respiration  only  incidentally  (thus  removing  them  from  the 
calorific  class  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  Liebigian  physiolo- 
gists); we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  animal  temperature  is 
promptly  raised  and  most  efficiently  sustained  by  the  most  nitrogenous 
food.  We  find,  too,  that  the  consumption  of  such  food  is  promptly 
followed  by  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  urea,  proving  that  a  portion 
of  its  elements  have  been  discharged  as  carbonic  acid  (while  evolving 
heat),  as  the  incombustible  remainder  has  been  discharged  by  the 
kidneys. 

As  the  atomic  constitution  of  urea  is  C2,  H4,  02,  N2,  it  is 
certain  that  when  such  a  substance  is  removed,  from  the  blood,  a  hydro- 
carbonaceous  substance  is  left,  consisting  of  carbon  42,  hydrogen  16, 
Water   2,  which,  unless  it  is  discharged  by  the  bowels,  or  converted 
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into  fat,  furnisbes  calorific  material  for  respiration.  In  sluggisb 
individuals  the  liver  and  bowels  may  become  tbe  outlet  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  substance,  but  in  those  of  active  habits  it 
is  chiefly  consumed  and  discharged  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  water 

We  know  that  when  we  take  very  active  exercise  we  thus  increase 
the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  at  the  same  time  our  dis- 
charge of  urea  is  greatly  increased  and  our  temperature  elevated. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  formation  of  urea  is  a  consequence  of  the 
previous  combustion  of  the  hydro-carbonaceous  elements  of  the  blood  ; 
and,  if  we  consume  a  large  amount  of  nitrogenous  food,  we  increase  at 
the  same  time  the  discharge  of  carbonic  acid,  water  and  urea,  and  the 
evolution  of  caloric,  by  furnishing  the  best  materials  for  such  purposes. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous  food  has 
but  little  effect  in  sustaining  the  temperature,  unless  it  contains  an 
excess  of  hydrogen.  And  the  extreme  diminution  of  the  urea,  under 
vegetable  diet  (still  greater  under  non-nitrogenous  food),  proves  that 
the  amount  of  urea  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues  is  moderate, 
and  that  its  principal  source  must  be  found  in  our  food,  or  rather  in  the 
digested  material  daily  and  hourly  added  to  the  blood. 

In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lehman,  the  amount  of  urea,  when  none 
could  be  derived  from  the  food,  was  less  than  half  of  the  amount  under 
animal  diet.  Hence  it  is  certain  that  at  least  half  of  our  urea  comes 
from  the  food,  and  the  amount  is  increased  in  proportion  as  exercise 
renders  the  combustion  of  our  nutritive  materials  in  the  blood  more 
rapid.  Chossat  says,  jy  of  all  the  nitrogen  of  our  food  is  discharged 
by  the  kidneys,  consequently,  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  associated  with 
the  nitrogen  are  destroyed  by  respiration.  Whether  any  considerable 
part  of  the  urea  comes  from  the  waste  of  the  tissues  at  all,  can  not  be 
proved,  since  we  do  not  know  whether  such  waste  material  undergoes 
oxidation,  or  whether  it  is  discharged  by  the  bowels.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  carbonic  acid  and  urea  are  derived  from  the  protein  materials 
of  the  blood  is  proved  by  their  dependence  on  the  new  materials  added 
to  the  blood — by  the  fact,  that  increasing  the  amount  of  blood  increases 
at  once  the  amount  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid  discharged.  And  when 
the  supply  of  protein  materials  is  cut  off  by  non-nitrogenous  food,  the 
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blood  is  still  capable  of  furnishing  the  reduced  amount  of  urea  and 
carbonic  acid  discharged. 

It  is  therefore  clear,  that  as  the  blood  furnishes  urea,  carbonic  acid 
and  water*  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  its  richness,  and  to  the  amount 
of  respiratory  and  nervous  energy,  while  the  production  of  these  mate- 
rials from  the  waste  of  the  tissues  has  never  been  proved,  the  whole 
theory  of  Carpenter,  that  animal  heat  results  in  carnivorous  animals 
simply  from  the  waste  of  their  tissues,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  based 
only  on  the  fallacy,  that  protein  materials  must  form  tissues  before 
they  can  undergo  combustion  ;  an  idea  contrary  to  the  most  evident 
chemical  facts. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  sufficiently  certain,  that  nitrogenous 
aliments  are  the  best  materials  for  the  formation  of  tissues,  and  for  the 
elevation  of  the  animal  temperature — a  proposition  sufficiently  estab- 
lished by  experience,  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  before  it  was 
assailed  by  chemical  theorists. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  these  Liebigian  theories  lead,  are 
not  only  erroneous,  but  absolutely  ludicrous  in  their  extravagance. 

"  Thus  it  has  been  calculated,"  says  Carpenter,  "  that  since  fifteen 
pounds  of  flesh  contain  no  more  carbon  than  four  pounds  of  starch,  a 
savage,  with  one  carcass  and  an  equal  weight  of  starch,  could  support 
life  for  the  same  length  of  time  during  which  another,  restricted  to 
animal  food,  would  require  five  such  carcasses  in  order  to  procure  the 
carbon  necessary  for  respiration.  Hence,  we  see  the  immense  advan- 
tage as  to  economy  of  food,  which  a  fixed  agricultural  population 
possesses  over  those  wandering  tribes  of  hunters,  which  still  people  a 
large  part  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  continents." 

In  other  words,  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  it  would  require  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  starch  and  flesh  than  of  pure  animal  food  to  sustain 
life,  a  proposition  notoriously  incorrect.  We  can  support  life  on  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  animal  food  than  of  mixed  diet,  and  on  less  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  together  than  of  purely  vegetable  food. 

It  was  certainly  unwise  in^  Nature  to  withhold  her  sugar,  gum,  and 
starch  from  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates,  where  they  are  so  urgently 
needed,  according  to  this  theory,  and  give  them  so  liberally  to  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  whose  respiration  is  so  much  more  limited 
and  consumes  so  much  less  of  carbon. 


*  In  winter,  the  combustion  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  blood  develops  a  large  amount  of 
water  in  excess  over  the  amount  of  liquids  consumed,  as  is  proved  by  the  comparison  of 
the  urine  discharged,  with  the  liquid  swallowed. 
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The  originator  of  this  theory  must  have  been  so  fascinated  with  its 
chemical  beauty  and  simplicity,  as  to  have  forgotten  that  animals,  fed 
on  non-nitrogenous  food,  die  usually  as  soon  as  if  starved  to  death — 
because  it  has  really  very  little  of  the  power  of  sustaining  life.  All 
dietetic  experience  shows  that  if  the  savage  had  an  equal  weight  of 
good  bread  to  add  to  the  carcass,  he  might,  upon  the  whole,  sustain  life 
nearly  as  long  as  upon  two  carcasses  of  flesh,  but  a  corresponding  weight 
of  starch,  sugar,  or  any  other  non-nitrogenous  substance,  would  be  far 
inferior  to  bread  in  its  power  of  sustaining  life,  and  while  the  savage, 
with  five  carcasses  or  five  hundred  pounds  of  meat,  might  be  comfort- 
ably supported  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  days,  the  one  with  a  hundred 
pounds  of  flesh  and  a  hundred  of  starch  would  probably  be  starved  to 
death  in  six  months,  unless  his  appetites  were  far  below  the  standard  of 
cold  climates. 

But  even  the  chemical  facts,  upon  which  this  fanciful  estimate  was 
based,  are  incorrect.  The  amount  of  carbon  in  fifteen  pounds  of  dry 
flesh  would  be  8.25  pounds  (55  per  cent.),  while  the  amount  of  carbon 
in  four  pounds  of  starch  would  be  but  one  pound  and  a  half  (37.5  per 
cent.).  Hence,  even  if  the  amount  of  carbon  were  a  test  of  the  sus- 
taining power  of  food,  100  pounds  of  starch  (37.5  pounds  of  carbon) 
would  equal  only  68.17  pounds  of  flesh. 

But  it  is  entirely  untrue,  that  the  amount  of  carbon  is.  a  correct 
measure  of  the  sustaining  power  of  food,  since  the  entire  amount  of 
carbon  which  an  animal  can  consume  in  the'course  of  three,  four,  or 
five  weeks,  in  any  non-nitrogenous  compound,  fails  to  sustain  life  which 
could  be  supported  by  a  moderate  allowance  of  nitrogenous  food. 

The  chemical  calculations  of  the  value  of  diet  which  look  alone  to 
the  alimentary  composition  of  food,  are  not  correct  criteria  of  its  alimen- 
tive  value,  since  neither  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen  nor  hydrogen  admin- 
istered by  itself,  has  any  power  whatever  to  sustain  life,  nourish  the 
body,  or  elevate  its  temperature,  nor  will  any  of  the  compounds  of  these 
simple  substances  answer  the  purpose,  unless  they  are  compounded  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  coinciding  with  the  structures  of  the  animal  body,  and 
adapted  to  ready  transformation  into  tissue.  The  differences  of  nutri- 
tive power  can  be  determined  only  by  actual  trial  upon  living  beings. 
Even  fibrin,  albumen  or  gelatin,  containing  apparently  all  the  necessary 
chemical  elements,  and  organized,  too,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  in  a 
manner  very  analagous  to  our  living  tissues,  will  not,  when  separately 
administered,  sustain  life,  as  was  shown  by  the  elaborate  researches  of 
the  French  committee,  undertaken  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of 
gelatin. 
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ELECTKICITY  IN  PUEPEKAL  CONVULSIONS. 

BY    O .    S  .    LAWS. 

Having  made  extensive  use  of  the  above-named  agent  for  more  than 
two  years,  and  having  given  it  a  wide  range  of  application,  I  am  forced 
to  conclude  that  it  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  and  satisfactory  agents 
in  the  treatment  of  many  diseases  ;  indispensable  in  some,  and  a  great 
assistant  in  others.  But  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  report  a 
case  in  practice : 

Case. — Mrs.  B ,  August  3,  1855,  was  delivered  of  a  child  while 

entirely  a] one — her  husband  having  gone  for  an  old  lady  assistant. 
When  he  returned,  she  was  screaming,  and  much  frightened,  and  com- 
plained of  much  pain  in  the  left  side  and  shoulder ;  also  of  some  pain 
in  the  bowels.  The  husband  hastened  for  more  help,  and  while  gone 
her  symptoms  became  so  alarming  that  he  was  advised  to  call  a  physi- 
cian. I  was  called,  and  learned,  on  arrival,  that  she  had  had  a  convul- 
sion ;  and  soon  she  had  another,  and  continued  to  suffer  from  convulsive 
paroxysms,  at  intervals  of  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  hour.  She  was 
delirious  from  the  first  paroxysm,  but  frequently  could  not  be  aroused 
from  a  state  of  stupor  till  just  before  the  commencement  of  another 
spasm,  when  she  would  look  wildly  around  and  exclaim,  "  look  !  What 
is  it  ? "  etc.  I  found  she  had  delivered  the  placenta,  and  all  was 
right  in  regard  to  the  delivery.  So  I  gave  an  emetic,  and  anti-spasm  od- 
ics  freely,  and  applied  counter  irritation  to  the  extremities,  and  persevered 
for  half  a  day,  but  with  no  apparent  benefit ;  but  rather  the  reverse  ; 
for  the  spasms  were  more  severe  and  continued  longer.  So  I  left  her 
in  the  care  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Coombs,  and  went  for  my  "  Electrical  machine  ;" 
and  upon  my  return  she  still  had  the  convulsions,  and  I  at  once  applied 
the  electricity,  which  was  followed  by  an  intermission  of  five  hours, 
when  she  had  an  attack  which  was  much  shorter  and  less  severe  than 
the  former  paroxysms  had  been.  I  kept  the  machine  ready,  and  after  a 
long  interval,  the  symptoms  returned,  but  the  spasm  was  arrested  by 
the  instant  use  of  the  batte>y,  and  kept  off  till  it  became  necessary  to 
adjust  something  about  the  battery,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  seized  by 
the  spasm,  which  was  cut  short  by  the  re-application  of  the  current,  and 
from  that  time  she  had  no  more,  but  was  two  days  in  rather  an  uncon- 
scious state.  A  high  fever  came  up  soon  after  the  last  convulsion,  and 
was  readily  managed  by  the  veratrum  viride.  I  did  not  try  ether  or 
chloroform,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  done  as  well ;  but  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  electricity  was  the  means  of  saving  the  patient's 
life.     I  have  found  it  equally  successful  in  other  forms  of  convulsions. 

LUOIBVILLE,  KY. 
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TKEATMENT  OF  A  CASE  OF  PUERPEKAL  CONVULSIONS. 

BY    J.    C.     CALLAWAY.    M.     D. 

Mrs.  G.,  set  18,  was  taken  with  puerperal  convulsions,  April  2, 1856. 
Dr.  0.,  an  Allopath,  was  called  immediately,  and  after  watching  the 
patient  a  few  minutes,  bled  her,  about  thirty  ounces,  and  ordered  ice  to 
the  head,  and  a  laxative  enema.  The  convulsions  continued  as  bad  as 
before  anything  was  done,  but  the  enema  or  bleeding  was  not  repeated 
and  the  Doctor,  after  staying  some  two  hours,  went  home  and  to  bed. 
Dr.  T.  was  then  called,  who  made  a  vaginal  examination,  but  found 
no  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  Dr.  T.,  ascertaining  what  Dr.  0.  had 
ordered,  said  he  could  do  nothing  more  ;  he,  too,  went  home  and  to  bed* 
In  the  morning  Dr.  0.  called  again  ;  the  woman  had  now  been  in  con- 
vulsions some  ten  hours.  Dr.  0.  still  continued  the  ice  to  the  head,  but 
nothing  was  given  or  ordered.  He  advised  calling  in  any  physician  the 
friends  wished,  and  the  husband  came  for  me.  I  at  first  refused  to  go. 
I  will  here  state  that  I  treated  this  woman  last  fall  for  pneumonia,  Dr. 
O.,  the  family  physician,  being  absent.  I  did  the  best  I  could,  under 
the  circumstances,  but  the  family  found  a  good  deal  of  fault  with  me,  and 
I  had  resolved  not  to  treat  one  of  them  again.  Learning,  however,  during 
the  next  day,  that  Dr.  0.  had  abandoned  the  case,  I  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  husband  and  others.  I  agreed  to  visit  her  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  T.,  an  Allopath,  who  had  refused  to  consult  with  Dr.  0.  When 
we  arrived  we  found  several  ladies  weeping  around  the  bed.  I  asked  what 
she  had  taken,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  she  had  taken  nothing. 
I  proposed  to  give  her  medicine,  but  the  mother  objected,  saying  she  could 
not  swallow.  I  put  some  water  in  her  mouth  and  with  the  second  effort 
she  swallowed  it.  I  gave  her  tine,  lobelise  et  capsici,  comp.,  3ss,  water 
3j,  by  the  mouth,  and  double  that  quantity,  by  enema.  This  produced  a 
considerable  restlessness.  Dr.  T.,  at  my  request,  made  an  examination — 
found  the  os  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar ;  in  a  short  time  I 
repeated  the  medicine  as  before  given,  which  caused  a  good  deal  of  cough- 
ing, but  no  nausea.  In  consequence  of  a  recent  cold,  the  fauces  were 
inflamed,  and  the  above  tine,  caused  her  to  cough  very  much.  This  induced 
me  to  substitute  the  tine,  gelsemini,  which  was  given  in  doses  of  3ij 
every  half  hour.  The  enema,  as  above,  was  continued  with  the  addi- 
tion of  decoctum  lobelise.  By  nine  o'clock  the  system  was  evidently 
becoming  relaxed.  I  left  her  in  the  hands  of  female  friends,  ordering 
them,  if  they  saw  any  symptoms  of  labor,  to  let  me  know  immediately. 
About  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  April  4,  I  was  summoned  in  a  hurry  to  see 
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her.  When  I  arrived,  the  mother  informed  me  that  the  child  was 
partly  horn,  which,  upon  examination,  I  found  to  he  true.  I  now 
delivered  her  of  a  dead  child,  and,  from  its  appearance,  I  think  it  had 
heen  dead  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  The  placenta  came  away  in  good 
time ;  hemorrhage,  as  usual  in  ordinary  cases  ;  the  uterus  contracted  well. 
The  woman  was  still  unconscious  and  continued  so  for  twenty-six  hours, 
with  feehle  spa?ms.  On  the  morning  of  the  fifth,  she  spoke  for  the 
the  first  time.  Up  to  this  time,  sixty  hours,  she  was  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  anything.  During  all  this  time,  I  used  ice  to  the  head  to 
keep  it  at  a  healthy  temperature,  applying  it  when  the  heat  arose  ahove 
that  point. 

After  delivery,  I  had  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  howels  to  move,  hut 
hy  a  steady  course,  I  accomplished  it.  She  improved  rapidly  considering 
all  things. 

Bath,  Illinois. 


<  ♦  •  • » 


SELECTED    ARTICLES. 


The  New  Theories  of  Tuberculosis. 

The  perusal  of  an  article  hy  Dr.  B.  H.  Washington,  of  Hannihal, 
Mo.,  published  in  the  Nashville  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
reminds  us  that  we  have,  perhaps,  heen  negligent  of  our  duty  as  a 
journalist,  in  not  insisting  sufficiently  upon  the  value  of  the  new  ideas 
of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  consumption,  which  are  now  usurp- 
ing previous  notions. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  ideas  of  treatment  is  a  marked  one. 
The  venesection,  the  emetic,  the  blister,  the  iodine  inhalation,  the  care- 
ful protection  from  air  and  from  exertion,  the  abstinence  from  animal 
food  and  from  stimulating  drinks  incident  to  our  former  ideas,  have 
given  place  to  active  exercise,  to  fat  meats  and  hearty  diet,  to  vinous 
and  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  to  what  would  once  have  been  deemed 
reckless  exposure  to  vicissitudes  of  weather. 

"  Fve  been  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  since  I  saw  you  !  v  said  a  medi- 
cal friend  as  he  entered  our  office,  and  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to 
what  he  had  done  for  it,  he  answered  coolly,  "  Drinking  whisky  punch !  " 
He  followed  up  this  pleasant  remedy  in  moderation,  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  has  had  no  return  of  his  attack. 

In  another  instance,  a  friend,  also  a  medical  man,  bled  profusely,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  when  just  upon  the  eve  of  an  Atlantic  voyage. 
Feeble  and  emaciated,  he  insisted  on  accomplishing  his  purpose,  and 
sailed  for  London.  He  reached  there  in  a  very  much  improved  condi- 
tion, but  was  again  attacked  by  alarming  bleedings.     He  kept  his  bed 
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for  a  fortnight,  taking  little  medicine  save  morphine.  As  soon  as 
his  strength  would  permit,  he  started  on  his  return  voyage,  as  medical 
officer  of  a  full  emigrant  ship ;  though  still  in  a  very  exhausted  condi- 
tion. The  faithful  performance  of  his  duty,  in  enforcing  cleanliness  in 
the  steerage,  and  driving  the  emigrants  daily  on  deck  during  a  long, 
rough  passage,  required  a  great  deal  of  physical  exertion  and  exposure, 
with  constant  occupation  of  mind.  When  he  reached  New  York  again, 
he  was  in  unusually  good  health  and  flesh,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
landing  one  more  passenger  than  he  had  taken  on  hoard — no  deaths,  and 
one  hirth  having  occurred  on  the  passage. 

In  still  another,  a  gentleman  who  had  had  cough  and  purulent  expec- 
toration for  some  months,  which  had  gradually  developed  the  sequelae 
of  night-sweats  and  emaciation,  came  under  our  care.  He  presented, 
on  physical  exploration,  marked  dullness  over  the  left  infra-clavicular 
region,  with  a  harsh  and  rough  respiratory  murmur.  During  a  period 
of  two  years,  since  that  time,  he  has  traveled  much,  heen  extremely 
reckless  of  exposure,  and  drank  alcoholic  liquors  in  moderation.  His 
diet  has  been  generous,  fat  food  being  particularly  enjoined.  We  saw 
him  lately  looking  as  robust  and  well  as  ever. 

We  could  multiply  cases.  Even  in  those  far  advanced  in  disease,  we 
have  never  failed  to  witness  more  or  less  improvement  as  the  result  of 
this  regimen.  If  it  is  the  most  promising  of  cure  to  the  curable 
patient,  it  is  also  the  most  conducive  to  comfort  in  the  incurable.  We 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  or  the  rationale  of 
the  treatment  in  this  hasty  sketch.  We  wish  only  to  declare  our  full 
conviction  of  the  merits  of  the  tonic  treatment. 

The  term  exercise,  in  this  connection,  does  not  mean  a  gentle  ride  in 
a  carriage  on  a  pleasant  day :  it  means  hardship,  positive  hard  work, 
involving  fatigue  and  consequent  good  appetite,  easy  digestion  and 
sound  sleep.  Neither  should  the  patient  avoid  exposure  to  vicissitudes 
of  weather  at  the  expense  of  his  digestive  organs.  It  is  far  better  to 
get  wet  in  a  storm,  than  to  sit  all  day  by  the  coal-grate  and  get  a  head- 
ache and  loss  of  appetite  thereby.  It  is  infinitely  better  to  take  cold 
than  to  grow  dyspeptic. 

We  have  not  stated  this  too  strongly.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that, 
aside  from  the  few  cases  mentioned,  we  have  not  advanced  an  argument 
in  favor  of  the  treatment.  But  we  have  stated,  concisely,  what  the 
treatment  is,  and  what  may  be  expected  from  it ;  and  there  we  leave  it 
to  the  consideration  of  our  readers. — Buff.  Med.  Jour. 


Fern  Ferrocyanuretum. 


Dr.  Hills:  —  In  the  following  article  I  propose  submitting  some 
reflections  on  the  use  of  Prussian  Blue,  as  a  remedial  agent.  I  do  this 
more  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  others  to  its  investiga- 
tion, than  to  record  any  interesting  discoveries  made  by  myself.     I  am 
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somewhat  surprised  to  find  so  little  mention  made  of  this  agent  in  the 
experience  of  others. 

I  have  used  this  preparation  of  iron  I  might  say  extensively,  and 
withont  question  somewhat  empirically,  for  the  last  five  years.  During 
the  past  year  this  agent  has  been  conspicuous  among  the  remedies  used 
in  the  management  of  most  of  the  maladies  I  have  been  called  upon  to 
treat,  and  while  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  its  proper  therapeutical 
applications  are,  I  am  convinced  this  medicine  does  possess  very  import- 
ant and  prompt  power  in  controlling  some  forms  of  diseased  action.  I 
was  first  led  to  the  use  of  this  article  from  witnessing  its  success  in  the 
hands  of  an  "Eclectic,"  in  a  case  of  every  other  day  intermittent,  in 
which  quinine  had  somehow  failed  in  mine,  although  greatly  inferior,  I 
think,  to  Sul.  Quinia  as  an  antiperiodic.  I  have  found  it  exceedingly 
useful  given  in  conjunction  with  the  quinine.  During  the  prevalence  of 
intermittent  in  this  locality  last  season,  I  found  the  disease  to  yield 
readily  to  either  of  the  above  remedies,  but  it  was  more  inclined  to 
return  after  being  arrested  with  the  quinine.  My  treatment  consisted 
generally  in  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  Comp.  Cath.  Pills,*  followed 
in  the  intermission  with  two  grs.  Sul.  Quinia  to  four  of  Iron,  every  three 
hours.  In  Neuralgia,  particularly  facial,  after  properly  cleansing  the 
alimentary  canal  with  appropriate  cathartics,  I  have  witnessed  the  most 
prompt  and  happy  effects  from  the  use  of  this  medicine.  I  have  thought 
it  more  serviceable  in  Neuralgia  than  quinine  or  the  carb.  of  iron, 
although  my  experience  with  the  latter  remedy  in  this  disease  has  not 
been  extensive.  In  the  latter  stages  of  several  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  where  the  discharges  indicated  ulceration,  or  a  condition 
bordering  upon  it,  I  have  been  greatly  gratified  witji  the  administration 
of  the  iron.  In  one  case  of  peritonitis,  supervening  on  a  severe  attack 
of  enteritis,  prompt  improvement  followed  the  use  of  this  remedy,  where 
others  appeared  to  afford  no  relief.  I  have  found  the  iron  most  service- 
able where  the  febrile  action  was  of  a  low  grade. 

I  have  also  used  this  remedy  in  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  During 
the  past  fall  and  winter,  several  cases  of  this  fever  progressed  as  favor- 
ably as  I  could  wish,  from  the  use  of  the  iron,  with  brandy  and  milk. 
But  it  is  in  pneumonia  particularly  that  I  have  witnessed  the  most 
prompt  and  gratifying  results,  from  the  administration  of  this  remedy. 
When  there  is  a  high  grade  of  fever,  with  severe  pain  in  the  chest,  I 
usually  commence  the  treatment  by  depletion,  local  or  general,  with  the 
addition  of  cathartics  if  the  bowels  are  confined ;  after  which  I  have 
found  no  remedy,  not  even  tart,  emetic,  so  effectual  in  controlling  the 
general  febrile  condition  as  Ferrocyanuret  of  iron.  No  one,  I  am  per- 
suaded, who  will  use  the  remedy  in  such  cases,  will  fail  to  discover  that 
it  possesses  very  powerful  anti-febrile  properties. 

°  Instead  of  the  Comp.  Cath.  pills,  try 

R.     Podaphyllin  gr.  £, 
Leptandrin  gr.  ss, 
Sanguinarina  gr.  ss, 
Ext.  Taraxaci  q.  s.    Mix. 
Ft.  pil.  No.  1.    Give  2  to  4  as  a  cathartic ;  one  morning  and  evening  as  a  hepatic  alter- 
ative. Eds.  Col.  Jour. 
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Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  lad  who  had 
been  sick  some  days.  He  was  taken  with  chill,  followed  with  pain  in 
the  right  breast  and  side  with  high  fever,  and  frequent  cough.  This 
patient  had  been  purged  well  by  his  parents,  and  not  finding  a  heavy 
coat  on  his  tongue,  I  gave  him  the  following:  Comp.  Syr.  Squills;  Spts. 
Nitre,  with  wine  of  Ipecac.  The  next  day  I  called  and  found  him  no 
better.  Gave  four  grains  of  the  iron  every  four  hours  with  fomenta- 
tions to  the  chest.  In  conjunction  with  the  iron  I  gave  Spts.  Nitre  and 
Tinct.  Hyosciamus.  Next  day  found  patient  almost  entirely  free  from 
fever.  Had  rested  well,  cough  better,  pain  in  the  side  less.  Next  visit 
found  my  patient  decidedly  convalescent.  Advised  him  to  continue  the 
powder  twice  a  day  while  any  fever  and  cough  remained.  There  is  a 
form  of  pneumonia  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  among  children  in  this 
locality  during  the  winter  and  spring,  which  yields  readily  to  cathartics 
and  the  iron.  I  regard  this  medicine  as  peculiarly  applicable  to  infantile 
pneumonia.  I  do  not  say  that  the  iron  will  cure  this  or  any  other  disease 
of  itself,  but  I  do  say  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  applicable 
in  fulfilling  important  indications  in  those  diseases  mentioned :  and  while 
I  would  avoid  misleading  any  in  a  too  confident  praise  of  this  or  any 
other  remedy,  I  will  say  "  try  it,"  note  definitely  its  effects,  and  report 
the  same.  T.  W.  McARTHUK,  M.  D. 

Wilmington,  0.,  April,  1856. 


<>♦♦»». 


Nux  Vomica  as  an  Aperient,  ly  J.  Church. 

Wm.  Brodie,  M.  D. — Dear  Sir: — The  February  number  of  your 
journal  is  received.  Allow  me  to  add  a  few  words  upon  "Nux  Vomica 
as  an  Aperient." 

For  fifteen  years  or  more,  I  have  used  this  article  for  habitual  costive- 
ness,  but  usually  with  other  tonics.  A  pill  composed  of  Alcoholic  Extract 
of  Nux  Vomica,  from  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  a  grain,  and  about 
double  the  quantity  of  Sulphate  of  Iron,  taken  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  has  answered  my  expectations  in  the  less  obstinate  cases.  More 
frequently,  however,  three  or  four  teaspoonsful  of  a  mixture  of  Compound 
Tr.  of  Gentian  one  part,  and  F.  Brandy  or  good  old  spirits  three  parts, 
in  sweetened  water,  has  been  taken  to  wash  down  the  pills.  In  the 
more  obstinate  cases,  and  those  of  long  standing,  the  good  effects  of  this 
course  may  not  be  perceived  under  a  week  or  fortnight  after  its  com- 
mencement, and  should  it  become  necessary  to  move  the  bowels  in  this 
time  by  other  means,  a  strong  infusion  of  Cinchona — made  by  adding 
a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  an  ounce  of  the  coarsely  powdered  bark,  and 
letting  it  stand  scalding  hot  in  a  vessel,  without  boiling,  one  hour,  and 
taken  at  the  rate  of  half  a  tumbler-ful  (4  or  5  ounces,)  three  times  a  day 
— will  answer  this  purpose  without  resorting  to  ordinary  cathartics. 
Possibly,  in  some  very  obstinate  and  protracted  cases,  it  may  be  well  for 
a  few  days  in  the  outset,  and  before  the  other  medicines  have  had  time 
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to  exert  their  effects,  to  add  a  few  grains  of  Pulv.  Khubarb  to  this  infu- 
sion ;  or  a  small  quantity  of  Aloes  may  be  incorporated  with  each  pill, 
for  the  same  purpose.  Other  laxatives,  except  those  mentioned,  only 
tend  to  increase  the  difficulty,  and  should  be  sedulously  avoided ;  and 
even  these  should  be  used  only  when  laxatives  are  indispensable,  and 
for  the  limited  time  specified.  The  other  medicines — the  pills  and  the 
bitters — should  be  continued  till  the  functions  of  the  bowels  are  restored ; 
indeed,  till  their  natural  healthy  peristaltic  action  is  confirmed.  Both 
patients  and  physicians  are  too  apt  to  discontinue  medicines  in  chronic 
cases,  at  the  very  earliest  period  at  which  it  seems  possible  to  dispense 
with  them.  Where  the  general  health  has  suffered  considerably  from 
this  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  the  medicines  have  been  continued 
six  months,  and  even  a  year,  with  obvious  and  constant  improvement  all 
the  while. 

Perhaps  some  other  tonic  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the 
Sulphate  of  Iron  in  the  pills,  as  Salicine,  or  some  of  the  chemical  prepa- 
rations of  Cinchona,  or  some  of  the  other  mineral  tonics. 

Neither  the  tonics  nor  the  small  quantity  of  Alcohol  are  to  be  omitted 
where  there  is  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  abdomen.  But  here  Opiates  will 
be  found  an  important  addition  in  the  treatment.  They  allay  pain,  remove 
the  tenderness,  and  promote  rather  than  retard  the  peristaltic  action  of 
the  bowels. 

By  this  treatment  the  abdominal  secretions  are  restored  with  as  much 
certainty  as  by  Mercury.  Indeed,  it  is  in  such  cases  that  Nux  Vomica 
has  been  supposed,  and  I  doubt  not  with  some  foundation,  to  promote 
the  biliary  secretion  as  effectually  as  Mercury.  Even  when  it  is  desir- 
able to  act  more  directly  upon  this  secretion,  the  vegetable  articles  that 
possess  this  power,  of  which  we  have  several  besides  Nux  vomica,  are  to 
be  preferred.  With  due  deference  to  yourself,  and  Dr.  Pitcher  and  Dr. 
Mettauer,  I  have  long  since  ceased  to  use  Mercurials  in  such  cases  as 
well  as  other  cathartics,  believing  them  to  interfere  with  the  accomplish- 
ment of  what  seems  to  me  the  most  important  indication,  viz.,  to  restore 
the  natural  sensibility  and  tone  to  the  digestive  organs.  For  the  same 
reason  I  have  discarded  Alkalies.  The  effect  of  these  to  lessen  the 
digestive  power,  may  not  be  very  apparent,  unless  they  are  taken  for  a 
considerable  time  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  their  powers  in  this 
respect,  when  it  will  be  obvious, 

Cases  of  habitual  costiveness,  in  which  cathartics  had  been  taken 
repeatedly  and  for  a  long  time,  not  only  without  benefit,  but  with  the 
effect  seemingly  of  rendering  their  repetition  more  necessary,  were,  in 
my  early  practice,  among  the  most  annoying.  What  the  pathological 
condition  may  be  on  which  this  depends,  we  shall  perhaps  never  know 
precisely,  unless  the  microscope  can  reveal  it  to  us ;  and  till  then  we 
must  be  pardoned  for  adopting  a  practice  in  such  cases  that  may  be 
regarded  as  wholly  empirical.  I  confess  my  inability  to  explain  satis- 
factorily, either  the  condition  of  the  organs  or  the  modus  operandi  of 
my  treatment ;  and  all  I  can  say  in  favor  of  the  latter  is,  that  the 
success  attending  it  has  been  satisfactory  thus  far.  I  am  well  aware, 
however,  that  there  are  but  few  things  in  medicine  less  reliable  than 
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one's  own  satisfaction  with  the  success  of  his  practice.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  that  several  of  my  professional  neighbors  have  pursued  a 
similar  treatment  in  such  cases,  and  with  alike  satisfactory  results. 
Indeed,  the  use  of  Nux  Vomica  in  this  complaint  did  not  originate  with 
me,  hut  was  suggested  to  me  by  a  man  of  high  standing  in  the  profes- 
sion, now  dead,  some  fifteen  years  ago.  I  trust  that  its  use  will  not  be 
received  with  less  favor  by  American  physicians,  from  the  fact  that  it 
originated  in  this  country  before  it  was  taught  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  I  was  pleased  with  the  article  in  your 
last  number,  to  which,  what  I  have  here  said,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement.  Every  one  who  deserves  the  title  of  a  physician  or  a  repu- 
table standing  in  the  profession,  has  some  points  on  which  he  is  compe- 
tent to  give  some  valuable  practical  information  ;  is  daily  obtaining  new 
facts  and  new  views  to  guide  him  in  adapting  his  remedies  to  particular 
cases.  Let  such  lay  aside  their  modesty,  and  consider  it  a  duty  that  they 
owe  to  the  profession,  to  make  short  communications  to  the  journals 
setting  forth  their  peculiar  views  and  the  results  of  their  experience. 
Cases  of  common  and  every  day  occurrence  may,  even  more  than  extra- 
ordinary ones,  furnish  topics  for  useful  suggestions.  If  this  practice 
were  to  become  more  common,  medicine  might  be  as  much  improved  by  it 
as  by  the  pathological  researches  that  engross  the  attention  of  so  many 
physicians  at  present.  Leaving  this  thought  for  others  to  pursue  for 
themselves,  I  will  conform  to  my  own  ideas  of  propriety  in  regard  to 
the  length  of  such  communications. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  23d,  1856. 


We  admit  the  above  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Church  with  the 
greatest  of  pleasure,  and  have  merely  one  remark  to  make,  viz :  that, 
although  the  writer  is  convinced,  that  in  the  section  of  country  where  he 
resides,  Mercurial  alteratives  are  unnecessary,  yet  experience  distinctly 
points  out,  that  in  this  region  they  cannot  with  any  degree  of  safety  be 
omitted,  and  probably  for  some  time  to  come,  must  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  a  large  share  of  our  prescriptions.  W.  B. 

Peninsular  Journal. 

If  Dr.  Brodie  will  make  a  little  inquiry,  he  will  learn  that  there  are 
in  his  own  State  many  very  successful  practitioners,  who  never  find  any 
use  for  ''Mercurial  alteratives." — Ed's.  Col.  Jour. 


AN  ACT, 
To  provide  for  the  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  in  Ohio. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  St,ate  of 
Ohio,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  clergymen,  or  other  persons,  who 
shall  hereafter  celebrate  or  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  within  this 
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State,  to  keep  a  registry  of  all  marriages  celebrated  by  them,  showing 
the  names,  ages,  residence  and  place  of  birth  of  the  .persons  married, 
whether  they  were  single  or  widowed,  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and 
the  names  of  their  parents. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  physicians,  surgeons  and  mid- 
wives,  to  keep  a  registry  of  all  the  births  and  deaths  at  which  they 
have  professionally  attended,  showing,  in  cases  of  birth,  the  name  of 
the  father  and  maiden  name  of  the  mother,  and  their  residence,  the  sex 
and  color  of  the  child,  together  with  its  name,  if  it  shall  receive  one, 
and  whether  born  alive  or  dead.  Such  registry  shall  show,  in  cases  of 
death,  the  time,  place,  and  cause  of  death ;  the  name,  age,  sex,  color 
and  condition  (as  to  whether  single  or  married,  or  widowed),  the 
name  and  surname  of  the  parents,  the  occupation,  the  residence,  and 
place  of  birth  of  the  deceased.  When  two  or  more  physicians,  surgeons, 
or  mid  wives,  may  have  attended,  professionally,  at  any  birth  or  death, 
that  physician,  surgeon,  or  midwife,  who  is  oldest  in  attendance,  shall 
make  the  registry. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  physicians,  clergymen,  surgeons, 
and  midwives,  above-named,  to  deposit  in  the  county  clerk's  office  of  the 
various  counties  in  which  such  births,  marriages  and  deaths  occur,  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  March,  in  every  year,  a  copy  of  said  registry, 
embracing  the  period  of  one  year,  ending  on  the  first  day  of  March,  last 
preceding  the  time  of  deposit ;  and  the  clerk  shall  deliver  the  same  to 
the  assessor  of  the  several  townships  in  each  county,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  auditor  of  the  county  delivers  instructions  and  blanks  to  such 
assessor. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  assessors,  while  making  their  lists 
of  taxable  property,  to  ascertain  and  record,  in  a  list  separate  from  the 
list  of  taxable  property,  all  the  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  which  shall 
have  occurred  within  their  respective  townships,  in  the  twelve  months 
ending  on  the  first  day  of  March,  last  preceding  the  time  of  assessment, 
with  all  the  items  of  time,  place,  etc.,  hereinbefore  directed,  to  be  inserted 
in  the  registries,  as  provided  in  sections  one  and  two  of  this  act.  They 
shall  make  strict  inquiry  of  all  heads  of  families,  and  shall  use  the  regis- 
tries of  clergymen,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwives,  hereinbefore 
named,  in  order  to  obtain  correctly  the  information  herein  required. 
They  shall  return  said  lists  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  with  the  reg- 
istries aforesaid,  to  the  clerks  of  the  courts  of  Common  Pleas,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  return  their  lists  of  taxable  property.  The  clerks  shall 
copy  said  lists  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  direct,  and 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
of  June  in  each  year.  The  clerks  shall  receive  for  their  services  such 
compensation  as  the  county  commissioners  shall  think  just. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  from  the  lists 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  so  transmitted  to  him,  to  prepare  tabu- 
lar statements,  showing,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  information  herein 
required  to  be  preserved — keeping  the  statistics  of  each  county  separate, 
and  to  cause  two  thousand  copies  of  the  same  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  every  year,  of  which 
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copies,  ten  shall  be  "transmitted  to  the  clerk  of  each  county  for  exchange 
and  distribution,  at  his  discretion,  and  the  residue  shall  be  disposed  of 
as  the  General  Assembly  shall  from  time  to  time  direct.  The  county 
clerk,  in  each  and  every  county,  shall  preserve,  carefully,  one  copy  in 
his  office.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  prepare  and  cause  to  be  printed, 
suitable  blanks  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  assessors,  clergymen, 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwives,  which  he  shall  transmit  to  the 
several  county  auditors,  to  be  by  them  delivered  to  the  assessors. 

Sec.  6.  To  enable  the  assessors  to  obtain  full  and  correct  informa- 
tion touching  the  facts  herein  required  to  be  ascertained,  they  shall  have 
full  power  to  swear  and  interrogate  any  person,  in  their  respective 
townships,  for  this  purpose  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  such  per- 
sons, when  thereto  required  by  the  assessor,  with  or  without  oath,  to 
give  him,  truly  and  fully,  all  the  information  which  he  or  she  may 
possess,  touching  any  of  said  facts. 

Sec.  7.  The  several  county  clerks  shall  forever  carefully  preserve  the 
lists  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths  aforesaid,  and  the  registries  of 
clergymen,  etc.,  herein  required  to  be  returned  to  them,  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  and  which  shall  always  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec.  8.  The  said  lists  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  returned  to 
the  clerks  of  the  County  Courts,  by  the  assessors,  as  also  the  original 
tabular  record  herein  required  to  be  made  by  the  clerk  aforesaid,  or  a 
duly  certified  copy  of  any  birth,  marriage,  or  death,  from  either  of  them, 
given  and  certified  by  the  said  clerks,  shall  hereafter  be  admitted  and 
received  in  all  courts  in  this  State,  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  any  such 
birth,  marriage,  or  death,  therein  recorded  or  so  certified. 

Sec.  9.  Any  person  failing,  or  refusing  to  discharge  and  perform, 
any  of  the  acts  or  duties  herein  imposed  and  required  to  be  done,  shall, 
for  every  such  failure,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than 
twenty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action  before  any  tribunal  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  or  by  indictment  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  for 
the  use  of  schools,  in  the  township  in  which  the  offense  is  committed. 

N.  H.  VAN  VOKHES, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
THOMAS  H.  FORD, 

April  8th,  1856.  President  of  the  Senate. 


■«♦♦»» 


On  the  Laws  of  Mortality  and  Sickness  of  the  Laboring  Glasses. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  sickness,  in  duration  for  each  year  of 
life,  increases  with  the  age,  according  to  the  same  law  which  regulates 
the  increasing  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  living  at  successive 
ages.  From  the  unity  of  law  between  sickness  and  death  in  relation  to 
life,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  sickness  endured  at  any  age  bears  a 
constant  proportion  to  the  deaths  at  any  specified  age.  This  proportion 
is  commonly  found  to  be,  that  of  two  years  of  sickness  to  one  death. 
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Occasionally  this  proportion  is  as  low  as  one  year  and  three  quarters, 
and  as  high  as  two  years  and  a  half,  of  sickness  to  each  death.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  law  determining  the  duration  of  sickness  at  each  age,  there 
is  another  law  which  connects  together  the  number  of  attacks  or  cases 
of  sickness  with  the  number  of  deaths,  and  consequently  with  the 
number  of  living,  and  with  the  duration  of  sickness  at  each  year  of  age. 
The  law  which  regulates  the  attacks  of  sickness  was  first  communicated 
to  the  public  in  "The  Lancet"  of  the  year  1836,  (vol.  i.,  p.  855,)  in  an 
article  wherein  I  showed,  from  recent  observations,  that  the  fatality  of 
cases  or  attacks  of  sickness  increased  with  the  age  according  to  the  law 
which  regulates  the  increase  of  mortality  and  the  increase  of  duration 
of  sickness  for  each  year  of  life.  I  then  stated  it  to  be  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  identity  of  the  numbers  regulating  the  proportion  of 
attacks  of  sickness  to  death,  of  duration  of  sickness  to  life,  and  of  deaths 
to  life  at  each  age,  that  the  number  of  annual  attacks  of  sickness  for  a 
given  number  living  was  the  same  at  all  ages,  and  that  the  duration  of 
each  attack  of  sickness  increased  with  the  age  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
mortality  increased. 

The  most  interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  above  laws  of  sickness, 
is  that  which  makes  the  proportion  of  the  annual  attacks  of  sickness  to 
the  number  living  constant  at  all  ages.  Notwithstanding  its  extreme 
simplicity,  the  existence  of  such  a  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
suspected  previous  to  its  announcement ;  nor  did  there  exist  at  that  time 
any  facts  which  could  be  appealed  to  as  supplying  direct  evidence  of  its 
existence.  The  public  were  subsequently  indebted  te  Dr.  Farr  for  addu- 
cing facts  directly  proving  the  constancy  of  the  proportion  of  the  numbers 
attacked  by  sickness  to  the  number  living  at  various  ages  of  adult  life. 
In  the  returns  from  Friendly  Societies  published  by  Mr.  Neison  and  Mr. 
Finlaison,  a  great  multitude  of  facts  have  been  collected  in  further 
corroboration  of  the  proportion  of  attacks  of  sickness  being  constant  and 
independent  of  age — at  least  in  the  period  of  florescence.  According 
to  Mr.  Neison,  the  constant  proportion  of  living  persons  attacked  by 
sickness  in  any  year  between  20  and  50  years  of  age,  is  22  per  cent. 
According  to  Mr.  Finlaison,  the  constant  proportion  is  24  per  cent,  in 
each  year.  In  both  observations  there  is  a  depression  of  about  2  per 
cent,  in  the  attacks  near  the  age  of  33  years,  which  is  the  age  at  which 
the  greatest  number  of  admissions  of  new  members  occurs ;  and  which, 
consequently,  is  the  age  at  which  "  selection  "  might  be  expected  to  have 
the  greatest  disturbing  effect,  whether  on  sickness  or  on  mortality. 

In  the  period  of  senescence,  or  ages  exceeding  50  years,  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  laws  of  sickness  (whether  of  attacks  or  of  duration)  are 
everywhere  imperfectly  recorded,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  distin- 
guishing cases  of  sickness  from  cases  of  debility  from  old  age.  Judging 
from  all  observations  hitherto  made,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
doubting  that  the  law  of  attacks,  like  the  law  of  duration,  of  sickness, 
is  continuous  throughout  the  two  periods  of  "  florescence  "  and  "  senes- 
cence," or  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  advanced  age  of  adult  life.  The 
returns  of  Mr.  Neison  are  not  available  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  proportion  of  attacks  of  sickness  is  constant  at  advanced 
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ao-es,  as  well  as  at  ages  under  50  years,  because  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  distinguish  sickness  from  old  age.  But  the  returns  of  Mr. 
Finlaison,  which  professedly  represent  pure  sickness,  free  from  cases  of 
debility  from  old  age,  are  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose.  There  is, 
however,  a  preliminary  correction  to  be  made  in  the  numbers  which  Mr. 
Finlaison  takes  to  represent  attacks  of  sickness,  which  correction  is  of 
small  amount  at  ages  below  50  years,  but  is  of  great  magnitude  at  very 
advanced  ages.  Mr.  Finlaison  assumes  the  number  of  persons  who 
have  been  on  the  sick-list  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  represent  the 
number  of  new  attacks  of  sickness  in  the  year.  This  assumption  is 
obviously  incorrect,  for  in  such  list  is  included  the  cases  of  sickness 
remaining  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  and  transferred  to  the  new 
year.  The  number  of  such  transferred  old  cases  of  sickness  is  repre- 
sented by  the  proportion  of  living  constantly  sick  at  the  particular  year 
of  age,  which  is  the  correction  to  be  applied  in  diminution  of  Mr.  Fin- 
laison's  alleged  numbers  of  attacks.  For  example,  according  to  Mr. 
Finlaison's  tables,  and  taking  decennial  intervals  of  age,  the  proportions 
constantly  sick  at  the  ages  of  50  and  80  years,  respectively,  are  3J 
and  26  per  cent.  Also,  according  to  the  same  tables,  the  annual  pro- 
portion of  persons  on  the  sick-list  is  26J  per  cent,  at  the  age  of  50 
years,  and  56  per  cent  at  the  age  of  80  years.  If  we  subtract  from  the 
latter  numbers  the  corrections  previously  given,  we  obtain  the  numbers 
23  and  30  per  cent,  as  the  corrected  per-centage  of  new  annual  attacks 
at  the  respective  ages  of  50  and  80  years.  These  two  numbers  approach 
sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  warrant  the  presumption  that  a  defect  in 
the  observation  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  to  obtain  an  exact  coincidence. 
The  apparent  excess  of  attacks  at  the  age  of  80  years  is  in  all  proba- 
bility owing  to  the  complication  of  debility  from  old  age  with  cases  of 
sickness.  Seven  out  of  30  cases  of  sickness  would  not  have  had  the  visible 
effect  of  producing  incapacity  for  labor,  if  the  man  of  80  had  not  been 
subject  to  a  debility  from  which  the  man  aged  50  was  comparatively  free. 

At  the  mean  age  of  40  years,  the  rate  of  sickness  obtained  by  combining 
all  three  observations,  1.17  weeks  to  one  year  (or  52  weeks)  of  life,  which 
is  the  same  thing  as  2.24  years  of  sickness  to  100  years  of  life,  or  2.24 
per  cent,  of  the  living  constantly  sick.  The  mean  number  of  deaths,  at 
at  the  same  age,  according  to  the  same  combined  observations,  was  1.02 
in  one  year  out  of  every  100  people  living.  There  was  consequently 
2.24  years  of  sickness  to  1.02  deaths,  or  2.20  years  of  sickness  to  one 
death.  This  relation  of  sickness  to  death  remains  constant  when  other 
ages  are  compared  in  the  assumed  observation  representing  the  mean  of 
all  three  observations. 

The  relation  of  sickness  to  death,  which  is  constant  for  different  ages 
in  the  same  observation,  is  subject  to  variation  in  different  observations. 
For  example,  in  rural  districts,  the  proportion  of  sickness  to  one  death, 
at  every  age,  is  found  to  be  2.52  years,  when  the  average  of  all  three 
observers  is  taken ;  while  in  town  and  city  districts,  the  averages  simi- 
larly obtained  are  2.29  and  1.92  years  of  sickness  to  one  death.  This 
result,  from  combining  the  three  observations  on  each  of  the  three 
districts,  is  not,  however,  in  accord  with  the  separate  observations,  for 
VOL.  l,  no.  v. — 13. 
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Mr.  Finlaison  states  the  disproportion  between  rural  and  city  sickness  to 
one  death  to  he  much  greater  than  the  disproportion  stated  by  the  other 
two  observers. 

The  present  three  observations,  when  closely  investigated,  do  not, 
however,  either  of  them  make  good  the  proposition,  that  the  quantity  of 
true  sickness  to  one  death  is  less  in  cities  than  it  is  in  rural  districts. 
Mr.  Finlaison,  in  showing  the  effect  of  " heavy"  labor  in  increasing  the 
apparent  sickness,  has  supplied  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
apparent  excess  of  rural  sickness  over  town  and  city  sickness.  The 
apparent  sickness,  according  to  Mr.  Finlaison,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  occupation  or  labor  of  members  being  "  heavy"  or  "  light."  He 
has  shown  that,  at  any  given  age,  whether  in  rural  or  city  districts, 
whether  the  mortality  is  high  or  low,  the  apparent  sickness  is  20  per 
cent,  greater  for  heavy  than  it  is  for  light  labor.  In  the  two  cases,  the 
real  amount  of  sickness  is  probably  the  same,  but  the  incapacity  for 
labor,  or  apparent  sickness,  is  30  per  cent,  greater  in  the  case  of  heavy 
labor.  This  excess  probably  arises  from  minor  degrees  of  sickness, 
which  are  sufficient  to  incapacitate  for  heavy,  but  not  for  light,  labor. 
The  proportion  of  "  heavy"  is  much  greater  in  rural  than  in  city  districts. 
We  have  thus  a  reason  for  expecting  more  apparent  sickness  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  districts.  The  cause  now  mentioned,  when 
taken  in  combination  with  the  opposite  methods  of  treating  superannu- 
ation, is  also  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disproportion  of  rural  to  city 
sickness  being  greater,  according  to  Mr.  Finlaison,  than  it  is  according 
to  the  other  two  observers ;  for  a  considerable  proportion  (one-fourth 
part)  of  the  sickness  exhibited  in  the  table  of  Mr.  Neison  and  Mr.  Eat- 
cliffe,  consists  of  the  life-time  of  superannuated  members,  who  do  not 
engage  in  labor,  whether  heavy  or  light.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fin- 
laison, in  his  tables,  takes  no  account  of  superannuation,  except  to 
exclude  it  from  any  connection  with  sickness.  It  thus  happens  that  all 
Mr.  Finlaison's  recorded  sickness  is  affected  by  the  distinction  of  heavy 
and  light  labor,  whilst  three-fourths  only  of  the  sickness  recorded  by  Mr. 
Neison  and  Mr.  Eatcliffe  is  so  affected. 

The  laws  of  mortality,  of  sickness,  and  of  health,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  three  chief  regulators  of  human  life.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that 
there  exists  such  a  parallelism  between  the  two  laws  of  mortality  and 
sickness  (in  duration,)  that  when  the  mortality  at  any  age  is  known,  the 
sickness  at  the  same  age  is  also  known,  by  means  of  the  existing  constant 
relation  of  sickness  to  death  at  all  ages,  (about  two  years  of  sickness  to 
one  death.)  It  remains  to  be  seen  that  the  degrees  of  health  at  different 
ao-es  also  bear  a  simple  and  constant  relation  to  the  mortality.  It  is 
first  to  be  noticed  that  health-time,  being  that  portion  of  a  man's  life- 
time which  is  not  sick-time,  will  of  course  decrease  with  the  age  as  sick- 
time  increases ;  so  that,  at  very  advanced  ages,  sick-time  and  health- 
time  will  form  nearly  equal  portions  of  a  man's  life-time.  At  the  early 
ages,  however,  of  adult  life,  the  proportions  of  health-time  to  life- time 
decrease  so  slowly,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  amount  of 
health  enjoyed  at  any  age  between  20  and  50  years,  the  element  of  time 
may  with  propriety  be  neglected,  and  the  degree  of  intensity  of  health 
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be  alone  regarded.  On  reflection  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the 
degree  of  health  possessed  at  any  age  is  identical  or  synonymous  with 
the  vital  force  possessed  at  that  age.  The  mortality  is  the  inverse  mea- 
sure of  the  vital  force,  and  is  consequently  the  inverse  measure  also  of 
the  intensity  of  health. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  combined  effects  of  the  laws  of 
mortality,  sickness,  and  health,  let  any  two  ages  in  the  period  of  "  flores- 
cence/' differing  from  each  other  by  the  interval  of  24  years,  be  taken, 
this  being  the  interval  in  which  mortality  doubles  itself.  For  example : 
if  the  mortality,  sickness,  or  health,  be  numerically  expressed  for  the 
age  20  years,  we  have  only  to  multiply  such  mortality  or  such  sickness  by 
2,  in  order  to  obtain  the  numbers  expressing  the  mortality  and  sickness 
respectively  as  existing  at  the  age  44  years.  Similarly,  the  intensity 
of  health  at  the  age  44  years,  is  obtained  by  dividing  by  2,  the  number 
expressing  intensity  of  health  enjoyed  at  the  age  of  20  years.  If, 
instead  of  comparing  people  of  different  ages  in  the  same  class  of  popu- 
lation, we  compare  people  of  the  same  age  in  different  classes  of  popu- 
lation, whereof  the  mortalities  differ  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  2,  we 
obtain  the  same  result  as  those  just  stated  :  if  the  mortality  is  increased 
100  per  cent.,  the  sickness  will  be  simultaneously  increased  100  per 
cent.,  and  the  intensity  of  health  reduced  50  per  cent.  Sickness  and 
death  are  unquestionable  evils,  which  increase  as  the  force  of  life  or 
health  decreases.  Additions  to  intensity  of  life  or  health  are  unques- 
tionable benefits,  because  they  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  unques- 
tionable evils.  Independently  of  these  unquestionably  beneficial  effects, 
there  is  ground  for  assuming  that  life  or  health  is  intrinsically  a  benefit : 
whence  it  would  follow,  that  additions  to  intensity  of  life,  or  robustness 
of  health,  must  also  be  benefits.  If  the  intensity  of  life  or  health  be 
doubled,  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the  conclusion  that  the  intrinsic 
benefit,  pleasure  or  happiness  is  also  doubled. 

All  three  observers  have  devoted  much  of  their  attention  to  investi- 
gations of  the  mortality  of  members  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  classed 
according  to  occupation,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  effect  of  any  partic- 
ular branch  of  labor  or  occupation  in  prolonging  or  shortening  the  dura- 
tion of  life.  So  far  as  regards  the  great  majority  of  branches  of  labor 
examined,  the  comparative  results  elicited  by  the  three  observers  are 
unsatisfactory,  since  they  fail  ta  exhibit  any  principle  of  classification 
applicable  to  trades  in  general.  In  one  important  respect,  however,  the 
three  observers  are  nearly  agreed,  viz.,  as  to  the  two  classes  which 
occupy  the  extremes  of  the  scale  of  vitality.  The  highest  rank  is  occu- 
pied by  agricultural  laborers ;  the  lowest  rank  is  occupied  by  those  in  the 
occupation  of  clerks.  The  highest  degree  of  vitality  belongs  to  the 
class  whose  corporeal  powers  are  most  exercised ;  the  lowest  degree  of 
vitality  belongs  to  the  class  whose  corporeal  powers  are  least  exercised. 
According  to  the  observations  of  both  Mr.  Neison  and  Mr.  Eatcliffe,  the 
vitality  of  clerks  is  lower  than  that  of  painters,  potters  and  miners;  that 
is  to  say,  an  occupation  involving  no  corporeal  labor  is  apparently  more 
detrimental  to  life  than  occupations  involving  corporeal  labor  in  a  pois- 
oned atmosphere. 
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According  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Finlaison,  " heavy"  labor  in  rural 
districts  is  attended  by  increased  vitality,  while  in  town  and  city  dis- 
tricts heavy  labor  has  no  similar  advantage  over  light  labor.  This 
opposition  of  results  is  open  to  question  on  the  ground  of  imperfect  classi- 
fication of  the  trades  taken  as  the  constituents  of  heavy  labor  and  light 
labor  respectively.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trades  carried  on  in  towns 
and  cities  have  been  classed  by  Mr.  Finlaison  as  heavy  labor,  although 
confined  to  the  hands  and  arms,  and  involving  little  exercise  of  the  chief 
or  lower  limbs  of  the  body.  Such  labor  cannot,  with  reason,  be  consid- 
ered as  the  counterpart  of  the  unmistakably  "  heavy"  labor  of  the  agri- 
culturist. It  is  highly  probable  that,  if  the  distinction  between  heavy 
labor  and  light  labor  were  as  well  marked  in  towns  and  cities  as  it  is 
in  rural  districts,  a  similar  advantage  would  be  shown  to  exist,  in  all 
three  cases  in  favor  of  the  vitality  of  classes  whose  labor  is  "  heavy." 

The  amount  of  bodily  labor  undergone,  or  muscular  force  exerted,  by 
any  particular  class  of  laborers,  appears  to  afford  a  correct  index  of  the 
vitality  of  that  class.  This  principle,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  appli- 
cable to  the  opposite  extremes  (agriculturists  and  clerks)  in  the  scale  of 
vitality,  would  probably  be  found  applicable  to  the  intermediate  classes,  if 
they  could  be  arranged  in  well-marked  grades  of  labor  undergone. 
This  principle,  when  applied  to  the  aggregate  of  trades  collected  in  rural, 
town,  and  city  districts  respectively,  will  serve  to  explain  why  the  vital- 
ity of  rural  is  greater  than  that  of  town  populations,  and  that  of  town 
greater  than  the  vitality  of  city  populations.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  average  amount  of  labor  undergone  by  each  man  is  greater  in 
rural  than  in  town,  and  in  town  greater  than  in  city  districts.  The 
disparity  in  the  vitalities  of  the  rural,  town,  and  city  populations  would 
be  greater  than  that  observed  if  the  native  residents  alone  of  rural, 
town,  and  city  districts  had  been  compared ;  for  there  is  a  great  inter- 
change of  population  by  migration  between  rural  and  town  districts,  and 
between  rural  and  city  districts,  while  at  the  same  time  the  balance  of 
gain  by  migration  is  always  against  rural  districts,  and  in  favor  of  town 
and  city  districts.  This  transfusion  of  the  rural  element  unduly  elevates 
the  vitality  belonging  to  the  native  populations  of  towns  and  cities,  at 
the  expense  of  the  vitality  belonging  to  the  natives  of  rural  districts. 
If  such  recruiting  from  rural  districts  were  stopped,  the  population  of  a 
large  city,  in  however  healthy  a  locality,  would,  in  no  long  period  of 
time,  become  unable  to  maintain  its  members  by  propagation. 

When  classes  of  people  engaged  in  different  occupations  are  compared, 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  vitality  of  each  class 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  labor  performed  by  that  class.  It  is 
only  when  single  individuals  of  the  same  or  different  classes  are  compared 
that  the  principle  is  found  to  be  inapplicaple.  The  vitality  of  an  average 
agricultural  laborer  is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  an  average  clerk ;  but 
there  are  many  clerks  who  possess  a  greater  degree  of  vitality  than  that 
of  an  average  agricultural  laborer.  An  agricultural  laborer  commonly 
exercises  his  power  of  labor  to  its  full  extent,  while  many  a  clerk, 
possessing  a  great  power  of  labor,  does  not  exercise  that  power.  In  the 
former  case,  labor  undergone  and  capacity  for  labor  are  almost  exact 
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measures  of  one  another ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  labor  of  an  individual 
is  no  index  of  his  capacity  for  labor.  Among  individuals  engaged  in 
the  same  occupation,  it  may  be  said  with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that 
the  vital  force  of  each  is  proportional  to  his  capacity  for  labor.  Having 
arrived  at  this  principle,  governing  the  vitality  of  the  members  of  any 
one  trade,  there  appears  to  be  no  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple to  individuals  of  different  trades  when  compared  together,  and  to 
say  generally,  that  the  vitality  of  any  individual  is  proportional  to  his 
capacity  for  labor.  In  the  majority  of  occupations  (excluding  that  of 
agricultural  laborers)  the  capacity  for  labor  is  generally  in  excess  of  the 
labor  actually  performed  ;  but  the  proportional  excess  is  probably  nearly 
the  same  in  most  trades,  while  the  excess  itself  has  a  continual  tendency 
to  diminution.  This  tendency  is  a  consequence  of  the  general  law,  that 
capacity  for  labor  increases  with  the  full  exercise  of  that  capacity,  but 
diminishes  when  that  capacity  is  insufficiently  exercised. 

The  vital  force  of  any  human  being  is  closely  and  almost  inseparably 
connected  with  the  capacity  for  muscular  exertion.  The  greater  the 
muscular  force,  the  greater  the  vital  force ;  a  conclusion  that  might  be 
arrived  at  without  the  aid  of  statistical  observations  of  the  number  liv- 
ing and  dying.  Nearly  all  the  known  elements  of  animal  vitality  are 
included  or  involved  in  the  capacity  for  hard  labor.  The  animal  organ- 
ization is  tasked  to  its  full  extent  by  hard  labor ;  if  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  be  unsound,  hard  labor  will  prove  the  defect.  The  capacity 
for  long  continued  hard  labor  cannot  exist  without  powerful  digestive 
and  respiratory  organs,  a  great  strength  of  muscular  fibre,  and  nearly 
all  other  known  elements  of  strong  vitality. 

The  vital  force  of  mankind  (and  probably  of  animals  in  general,)  is 
subject  to  a  composite  law,  consisting  of  three  parts,  one  of  which  is 
immutable  and  the  other  two  variable,  and  capable  of  being  influenced 
by  human  agency.  The  constant  annual  rate  of  increase  of  the  vital 
force  throughout  the  period  of  "  childhood, "  the  constant  annual  rate  of 
decay  of  the  vital  force  during  the  period  of  "florescence"  or  reproduc- 
tion, and  the  greater  constant  annual  rate  of  decay  of  the  vital  force 
during  the  period  of  "  senescence,"  are  in  all  probability  immutable 
quantities  wrhich,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  form  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  universe.  The  second  part  of  the  composite  law  consists  in 
the  extent  of  the  two  periods  of  childhood  and  florescence  respectively. 
In  different  masses  of  population,  and  in  the  some  mass  at  different 
times,  the  extent  of  the  period  of  childhood  has  been  known  to  vary  so 
much  as  three  years,  and  the  extent  of  the  period  of  florescence  so  much 
as  ten  years.  The  cause  of  these  variations  is  yet  unknown.  If  the 
cause  when  discovered,  should  prove  to  be  under  the  control  of  human 
agency,  the  extent  of  these  periods  may  be  permanently  prolonged,  of 
which  the  effect  would  be  more  than  a  proportional  prolongation  of 
human  life.  The  third  and  last  part  of  the  composite  law  of  vital  force 
consists  in  the  absolute  amount  of  that  force  possessed  at  birth,  or  at  any 
specified  age,  by  the  average  individual  of  a  class.  This  amount  in 
England  has  been  shown  to  vary  so  greatly,  that  there  exist  classes  of 
population  whose  mortalities  at  the  same  age  differ  from  each  other  in 
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the  high  proportion  of  one  to  three.  These  great  variations  have  been 
shown  to  have  a  close  connection  with  degrees  of  bodily  labor,  and  are 
apparently,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  control  of  human  agency. 
Without  any  interference  of  man,  the  laws  of  nature  operate  to  promote 
the  increase  of  the  class  possessing  the  higher  degree  of  vitality,  and 
to  retard  the  increase  of  the  classes  possessing  the  lower  degrees  of 
vitality.  It  is,  however,  within  the  power  of  man  greatly  to  aid  the 
operations  of  nature  by  offering  additional  rewards  to  the  higher  degrees 
of  labor,  and  affording  additional  facilities  for  the  increase  of  that  part 
of  the  population  which  is  now  ascertained  to  possess  the  highest  degree 
of  mortality. — Lancet. 


EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


EXPURGATION  OF  THE  INSTITUTE— LITIGATION  AND  RIOTOUS  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  EXPELLED  PROFESSORS— SENTIMENTS  OF  THE  CLASS. 

The  announcement  in  our  last  of  the  combination  between  Dr.  Newton 
and  his  former  antipodes,  the  expelled  Professors,  Jones  and  Baldridge, 
and  the  attempt  of  these  parties  to  displace  the  old  Trustees  and  Faculty 
of  the  Institute,  doubtless  prepared  the  minds  of  our  readers  for  his 
subsequent  course  of  desperate  hostility.  Such  a  combination  indicated 
plainly  a  course  of  active  warfare,  coarse  abuse,  and  desperate  attempts 
to  degrade  everything  that  upholds  the  honor  of  the  Institute,  and  how- 
ever the  friends  of  the  Institute  at  a  distance  may  be  surprised  at  such 
events,  they  were  long  since  foreshadowed  in  the  deportment  of  Dr. 
Newton  as  known  to  his  colleagues. 

The  members  of  the  Faculty  foreseeing  that  a  breach  with  Dr.  New- 
ton involved  the  necessity  of  a  serious  struggle,  and  that  his  whole  ener- 
gies would  be  exerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  which  he  could  not 
control,  were  slow  to  act  upon  their  knowledge  of  his  character.  But  as 
it  became  obvious  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  that  all  possibility 
of  further  co-operation  was  at  an  end,  they  took  the  first  decisive  step 
on  Saturday,  April  5th,  by  removing  Dr.  N.  from  the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Faculty,  by  which  removal  he  was  deprived  of  the  management 
of  the  College  funds,  and  the  custody  of  the  College  building,  both 
of  which  belong  to  the  Treasurer  by  the  laws  of  the  Institute.  The 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  been  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Board,  occupied  ex-officio  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Faculty,  hence  the 
removal  from  the  latter  office  deprived  Dr.  N.  of  all  official  relations  but 
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those  of  a  Professor.  Dr.  Sherwood  was  immediately  elected  Treasurer 
in  his  place,  and  requested  <to  assume  the  discharge  of  his  duties  forth- 
with, Dr.  Newton  being  requested  to  deliver  to  his  successor  the  books 
and  funds  belonging  to  his  office,  which  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  right 
to  retain.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Newton  refused  to  deliver  up  anything, 
and  has  not  surrendered  a  single  dollar  of  the  funds  of  the  College  in 
his  possession.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  endeavored  in  a  most  unwar- 
rantable manner  to  hold  possession  of  the  College,  by  obtaining  on 
Sunday,  April  6th,  from  the  janitor's  wife,  in  her  husband's  absence, 
the  key  of  the  front  door  of  the  College  to  which  he  had  no  right. 

This  bold  attempt  to  place  the  Faculty  and  the  laws  of  the  Institute 
at  defiance,  was  met  by  rendering  the  key  which  he  had  taken  entirely 
useless ;  the  old  lock  was  removed  on  Monday  by  the  Treasurer,  and  a 
better  one  put  in  its  place. 

On  Monday,  April  7th,  the  annual  election  for  Trustees  was  held  by 
the  stockholders.  The  conspirators  voted  at  the  office  of  Dr.  Newton ; 
the  friends  of  the  Institute  voted  at  the  College  building.  The  latter 
had  over  700  votes,  representing  over  fourteen  thousand  dollars  of 
stock,  the  former  had  less  than  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  stock,  and 
did  not  report  any  definite  number  of  votes.  The  new  Board  of  Trus- 
tees organized  on  Monday  evening,  and  adjourned  to  Saturday  evening, 
at  which  time  the  Faculty  proposed  to  present  charges  to  the  Board 
against  Dr.  Newton,  inviting  him  to  be  present,  and  make  his  own 
defence. 

An  injunction  was  promptly  applied  for  by  Dr.  Newton  to  restrain 
the  action  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees,  which  prevented  the  meeting 
from  being  held  on  Saturday  evening.  A  provisional  injunction  was 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Judge  Storer,  of  the  Superior  Court, 
without  examining  the  petition.  But  before  this  case  came  on,  Dr. 
Newton  made  oath  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  disregarded  the 
injunction  by  holding  meetings  and  performing  official  acts,  and  that  he 
had  been  totally  "excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  premises"  of 
the  College. 

The  Faculty  and  Trustees  were  therefore  summoned  to  appear  before 
court  on  the  charge  of  contempt,  and  after  some  delay  the  matter  was 
examined,  resulting  in  demonstrating  even  by  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Newton  himself  as  developed  in  cross  examination,  that  no  meetings 
of  the  Trustees  had  been  held — that  nothing  had  been  done  in  their 
official  capacity,  and  that  so  far  from  having  been  excluded  from  the 
College,  he  had  lectured  as  usual,  excepting  an  accidental  interruption, 
(by  forgetting  to  unlock  the  door,)  and  had  been  urged  to  occupy  his 
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time  or  more  if  desired.  Dr.  Newton  had  thus  sworn  that  meetings  had 
been  held  by  the  Trustees,  (although  he  had  been  notified  that  the 
meeting  of  Saturday  night  would  not  be  held,)  merely  upon  a  slight 
suspicion  that  a  meeting  might  possibly  have  been  held  secretly,  contrary 
to  the  notification  which  he  had  received.  And  it  has  been  not  unusual 
for  Dr.  N.  thus  to  make  charges  against  the  integrity  of  others  merely 
upon  a  slight  suspicion,  without  evidence,  and  contrary  to  the  facts.  His 
willingness  in  this  case  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  such  utterly 
groundless  charges,  was  rather  conspicuously  brought  out  in  court  by 
the  cross-examination,  when  he  was  asked  how  he  could  swear  that  meetings 
had  been  held  of  which  he  had  no  evidence,  and  how  he  could  swear  that 
he  had  been  totally  excluded  from  the  College,  when  he  was  fully  aware  of 
all  the  circumstances.  This  humiliating  exposure  was  witnessed  by  the 
Faculty,  Trustees  and  Class ;  for  the  former  were  brought  to  the  Court 
House  by  the  attachment  for  contempt,  and  the  Class  were  compelled 
to  lose  several  days  of  lecturing  by  the  repeated  interruptions  of  the 
Faculty  for  malicious  and  vexatious  purposes. 

The  charge  of  contempt,  which  would  have  been  a  serious  matter  if 
Dr.  Newton's  statements  had  been  true,  was  of  course  dismissed  as 
groundless  by  the  Court  when  the  facts  were  developed. 

The  trial  of  the  question  of  a  provisional  injunction  occupied  several 
days,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  exercises  of  the  College,  by  calling 
off  the  Professors  from  lecture  hours  and  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Class,  who  were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  injury  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  duties  of  the  session.  Judge  Storer  announced  that  he 
had  not  intended  to  restrain  any  operations  of  the  Faculty  or  Board  of 
Trustees,  excepting  as  regards  financial  matters;  and  after  the  trial  of 
the  question  of  a  provisional  injunction,  he  decided  on  Tuesday.  April 
29th,  that  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  maintaining  such  an 
injunction.  The  only  reason  he  remarked  for  maintaining  the  provi- 
sional injunction  against  the  financial  officers  of  the  Institute,  was  the 
allegation  of  Dr.  Newton  that  the  gentlemen  holding  the  offices  of 
Treasurer  and  Dean  of  the  Institute  were  insolvent — but  this  allegation 
he  considered  had  not  been  proved,  and  was  "not  the  fact."  The  injunc- 
tion was  therefore  dissolved. 

Tuesday  night  Dr.  Newton  was  again  invited  to  defend  himself  before 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  refused  to  attend.  The  Board  adopted  reso- 
lutions expelling  Dr.  Newton  and  his  accessory,  Dr.  Freeman,  and  ap- 
pointing Drs.  King  and  Sherwood  to  finish  the  course  of  lectures  in  the 
departments  of  Practice  and  Surgery.  The  only  answer  which  Dr 
Newton  gave  to  the  invitation  consisted  in  going  to  the  College  between 
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eight  and  nine  o'clock  Tuesday  night,  with  his  brother,  Dr.  O.  E. 
Newton,  Dr.  Freeman,  and  others  from  his  office — breaking  open  the 
inner  back  door  of  the  College  which  was  locked,  and  taking  violent 
possession  of  the  stairway  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  a  bloody 
defence.  In  this  position  Dr.  Newton's  company  remained  all  night 
and  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  violently  resisting  the  entrance  of  the 
Faculty  and  Class.  On  Wednesday  morning  the  Professors  and  Students 
of  the  College  applied  for  admission  to  go  on  with  the  regular  lectures, 
and  admission  was  refused,  with  threats  of  violence  and  shooting.  The 
Class  became  of  course  highly  indignant  at  such  an  outrage,  and  were 
disposed  to  march  in  by  force  and  expel  the  mobocrats.  This,  however, 
the  Faculty  would  not  agree  to  permit.  They  were  entirely  unarmed, 
and  were  determined  to  leave  to  Dr.  Newton  and  his  friends,  the  exclusive 
honor  of  such  lawless  violence.  Seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  lecture 
in  the  Hall  of  the  College  without  engaging  in  a  bloody  riot — the  Faculty 
announced  to  the  Class  that  their  lectures  would  be  transferred  to  a  more 
peaceable  location  ;  and  as  the  members  of  the  Class  proposed  to  occupy  the 
afternoon  by  a  general  meeting  to  express  their  indignation  at  the  outrage, 
and  their  general  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  College  difficulties,  the 
lectures  were  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning,  May  1st,  when  they  were 
pleasantly  resumed  at  Gordon's  Hall,  corner  of  8th  and  Western  Row, 
two  squares  south-west  of  the  College,  where  the  exercises  of  the  session 
have  been  conducted  to  a  satisfactory  termination. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Class,  there  being  about  fifty  students 
in  the  city,  four-fifths  were  in  favor  of  a  strong  and  decisive  expression 
of  their  cordial  approbation  of  the  course  of  the  Faculty,  and  their 
hearty  condemnation  of  the  course  of  Dr.  Newton,  as  well  as  their  grati- 
cation  at  his  removal  from  office  as  a  Professor.  The  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  as  a  brief  expression  of  their  views,  and  published  in 
the  city  newspapers. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Medical  Class  of  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  cordially  approve  of  the  strictly  legal,  honorable  and  peace- 
able course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  regular  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Faculty  during  the  present  session,  and  especially 
during  the  factious  and  violent  proceedings  which  have  disturbed  the 
exercises  of  the  College. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  their  recent  action 
in  the  expulsion  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Newton  from  the  Professorship  of  Medical 
Practice,  and  of  Dr.  Z.  Freeman  from  the  Professorship  of  Surgery,  by 
which  action  we  believe  they  have  greatly  elevated  the  character  of  the 
Institute,  which  now  presents  in  the  six  remaining  members  of  the 
Faculty,  a  corps  of  scientific  teachers  of  unquestionable  ability,  repu- 
tation and  learning. 
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Resolved,  That  while  the  expelled  members  of  the  Faculty  have 
broken  open  the  doors  of  the  College  by  violence,  and  have  interrupted 
entirely  on  Wednesday,  the  delivery  of  the  regular  lectures  of  the 
College,  their  example  has  been  repudiated  by  the  Faculty  and  Class, 
who  have  peaceably  and  without  arms,  demanded  their  legal  rights  and 
relied  upon  the  law  alone,  for  their  vindication. 

Resolved,  That  the  newspapers  which  have  noticed  the  recent  disturb- 
ance at  the  Institute,  be  requested  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  publish  the 
foregoing  resolutions.  E.  P.  WHITE,  Pres't. 

J.  Davison,  Sec'y. 

Subsequently  the  committee  which  had  been  charged  with  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  suitable  expression  of  their  sentiments,  reported  to  the  Class 
on  Friday  the  following  series  of  resolutions,  which  wTe  are  informed 
were  adopted  unanimously — the  minority  of  ten  not  being  present  at  the 
meeting.  These  resolutions  are  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  the  Class, 
no  member  of  the  Faculty  having  participated  in  the  meeting  or  in  the 
preparation  of  the  resolutions. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Students  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati,  at  which  forty  members  of  the  class  were  present,  (the  entire 
class  consisting,  at  this  time,  of  about  fifty  students),  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

"  Whereas,  we,  the  Students  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of 
Cincinnati,  being  sensible  of  the  loss  which  we  have  sustained,  during 
our  attendance  as  Students  at  the  Institute,  both  from  the  utter  incom- 
petency of  K.  S.  Newton,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  as  a  teacher, 
and  from  his  gross  neglect  of  duty ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  fact, 
that  he  uses,  in  his  practice,  and  advocates  the  use  of  medicinal  agents, 
which  are  known  to  be  base  adulterations,  and  that  there  is  at  this 
time  in  his  office  an  established  agency  for  the  sale  of  said  preparations ; 
and  further,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  he  has  taken  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  College  building,  by  stealthily  entering  it  with  his  friends 
in  the  night ;  that  he  and  his  coadjutors,  by  means  of  deadly  weapons, 
prevented  the  class  from  entering  the  lecture-room,  with  the  exception 
of  the  few  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  favor  of  himself  and  his  machina- 
tions ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  students  are  nowT  deprived  of  the 
instruction  which  is  due  them ;  that  he  is  in  alliance  with  individuals 
who  are,  and  have  been,  avowed  enemies  of  the  Institute  ;  and  finally, 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  above  are  but  a  few  of  a  long 
series  of  wrongs  and  insults,  which  the  Students,  as  well  as  the  Faculty, 
have  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feeling,  as  we  do,  that  whatever  of 
courtesy  or  deference  may  heretofore  have  been  due  him  from  us,  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  which  we  sustained  to  him,  that  "  the  time  to  suffer  and 
be  silent"  is  now  past,  and  believing  that  justice  to  ourselves,  to  the 
Profession,  and  to  the  world,  demands  from  us  an  expression  of  our 
sentiments  and  feelings,  with  regard  to  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  affairs,  therefore,  ' 

Resolved,  That  as  the  interests  of  medical  science,  and  the  progress  of 
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medical  reform,  are  dependent  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  them,  the  man  who,  pretending  to  be  a  physician 
and  teacher,  will  basely  prostitute  himself  to  professional  trickery  and 
dishonesty,  and  use  the  profession,  (involving,  as  it  does,  so  many  of  the 
interests  of  humanity),  for  the  vile  purpose  of  promoting  his  own  pecu- 
niary interests  and  personal  aggrandizement,  merits  the  honest  indig- 
nation and  severest  censure  of  every  friend  of  Medical  reform  and  of 
humanity. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  B.  S.  Newton  wholly  incompetent  to  fill  a 
Professorship  with  credit  to  himself  or  the  Institution,  or  with  profit  to 
the  class  ;  not  only  from  a  want  of  Medical  knowledge,  but  also  because 
of  his  general  ignorance. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  his  boasted  authorship  to  be  a  mere  titulary, 
such  as  any  one  might  obtain  who  possessed  pecuniary  means,  to  secure 
the  labors  of  others  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  vaunted  position  in  this 
regard,  in  his  lectures  he  merely  reads  to  the  class  from  the  so-called 
"  Newton  and  Powell's  Practice,77  verbatim,  et  literatim,  et  seriatim. 

Resolved,  That  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  E.  S.  Newton,  in 
recommending,  and  particularly  to  the  class  under  his  instruction,  quack 
nostrums  and  adulterated  medicines,  and  in  making  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Journal  not  only  an  advertising  sheet  for  worthless  agents,  but  also 
a  channel  for  virulent  attacks  upon  others,  especially  upon  his  brother 
Professors,  merits  the  severest  censure. 

Resolved,  That  in  consideration  of  the  empirical  and  unscientific  course 
hitherto  pursued  by  E.  S.  Newton  and  his  associate,  Z.  Freeman,  together 
with  the  alliance  which  they  have  formed  with  avowed  enemies  of  the 
Institute  and  of  Eclecticism,  we  regard  them  as  foes  of  the  Eclectic 
reform,  as  well  as  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  and  denounce,  as  an 
act  unworthy  physicians  or  men,  the  means  to  which  they  have  resorted 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  Institute,  by  betraying  it,  Judas- 
like, into  the  hands  of  its  foes. 

Resolved,  That  the  connection  of  E.  S.  Newton  with  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal Institute  has  done  much  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  College  and 
lower  the  character  and  standing  of  Eclectic  physicians,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  community. 

Resolved,  That  his  mobocratic  demonstration  in  forcibly  debarring  the 
Faculty  and  Students  from  the  College  building,  after  having  signally 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  embarrass  their  operations  by  a  process  of  law, 
the  cowardly  exhibition  of  bowie-knives  and  pistols,  amputating  knives, 
crowbars  and  other  such  weapons,  and  to  intimidate,  by  cannon,  those 
whom  words  could  not  awe,  together  with  the  character  of  the  persons 
employed  by  him  to  assist  in  maintaining  insurrectionary  possession  of 
the  College  building,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  indicative  of 
the  spirit  and  motives  which  have  prompted  the  series  of  provocations 
and  annoyances,  which  have  so  much  marred  the  harmony  and  retarded 
the  advancement  of  the  class — for  the  welfare  of  which,  he  has  hypo- 
critically professed  such  tender  regard. 

Resolved,  That  the  act  of  E.  S.  Newton  and  associates,  in  forcibly 
taking  possession  of  the  College  building,  upon  an  assumed  right,  which 
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is  now  being  contested  in  law,  we  regard  and  condemn  as   an  act  of 
usurpation. 

Resolved,  That  E.  S.  Newton,  believing  success  in  the  legal  contro- 
versy in  which  he  has  engaged,  altogether  improbable,  is  endeavoring 
to  effect  his  purpose  of  destroying  the  Institution  by  pushing  a  series  of 
petty  annoyances  to  such  an  extent  that  the  students,  becoming  harrassed 
and  discouraged,  shall  leave  the  Institution ;  and  that  he  has  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  his  base  designs,  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  students 
have  already  returned  home. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  feel  called  upon  to  reprobate  the  course 
pursued  by  Drs.  Newton  and  Freeman  as  Medical  teachers  and  as  men — 
we  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our  entire  satisfaction  with  the 
other  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  their  labors  as  Medical  Instructors, 
as  well  as  our  gratification  at  their  pacific  and  gentlemanly  bearing  in 
the  late  controversy  into  which  they  have  been  unwillingly  driven. 

Resolved,  That  as  students  and  friends  of  the  Institute  and  of  Eclec- 
ticism, our  sympathy  and  cooperation  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  with  those 
who  have  stood  by  and  upheld  both ;  while  for  the  traitor  to  humanity 
and  to  truth,  whose  efforts  are  to  obscure  with  dust  the  brightness  he  can 
not  emulate,  and  to  tear  down  that  which  he  cannot  attain,  in  order  that 
he  may  reign  over  the  ruins,  we  have  only  the  bitterest  reprehension 
for  his  conduct  and  pity  for  his  utter  destitution  of  those  manly  quali- 
ties which  ennoble  and  adorn  humanity. 

K.  P.  WHITE,  Chairman. 

J.  Davison,  Secretary. 

By  way  of  offset  to  the  above  expression  of  sentiment,  resolutions 
were  published,  purporting  to  come  from  the  few  who  adhered  to  Dr. 
Newton,  but  evidently  prepared  by  Drs.  Newton  and  Jones,  which  were 
of  a  very  contemptible  and  scurrilous  character.  That  the  brother  of 
Dr.  Freeman,  and  a  few  others  whose  personal  motives  are  well  under- 
stood, should  have  been  influenced  to  sustain  Dr.  Newton,  was  not  at  all 
strange.  The  members  of  the  Class  regarded  the  publication  of  such 
resolutions  as  an  indignity,  and  the  following  announcement  was  pub- 
lished in  illustration  of  their  true  sentiments  : 

To  the  Public. 

Cincinnati,  May  5,  1856. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — In  behalf  of  the  Medical  class  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  a  brief  statement  of  their 
recent  action,  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  imposed  upon  by  false 
statements : 

The  Kegular  Board  of  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  having,  about  a  week  since,  expelled  Dr.  K.  S.  Newton  and  Dr. 
Z.  Freeman  from  their  Professorships,  on  account  of  factious  conduct 
and  professional  incompetency,  these  gentlemen,  with  their  associates, 
endeavored  to  invalidate  the  election  of  the  Board,  and  enjoin  them  by 
law   from   exercising   their  functions ;    having   failed   in   court,    they 
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entered  the  College  in  the  night,  by  breaking  the  locks  of  the  doors,  and 
took  possession  by  an  armed  mob,  refusing  to  admit  the  faculty  and 
class.  The  members  of  the  class,  indignant  at  this  riotous  disturbance, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  prompted  the  expulsion  of 
Drs.  Newton  and  Freeman,  adopted  unanimously  a  series  of  resolutions, 
in  which  they  approved  the  action  of  the  Board  and  Faculty,  and  con- 
demned the  violent  course  of  Dr.  Newton,  declaring  that  they  have 
suffered  as  pupils  from  his  incompetency  as  a  teacher ;  that  the  College 
has  been  injured  in  reputation  by  his  connection  with  it;  that  his  course 
has  been  characterized  by  gross  charlatanism ;  that  his  pretensions  as 
an  author  are  fallacious,  his  pretended  writings  have  been  written  by 
others ;  that  his  aim  has  been  to  destroy  the  Institute  by  combining 
with  its  enemies  and  injuring  the  Faculty,  and  that  his  whole  course  of 
dishonesty  and  professional  trickery  merits  the  severest  censure. 

These  are  the  true  sentiments  of  the  class,  prepared  and  adopted  by 
themselves,  entirely  independent  of  the  Faculty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brother  of  one  of  the  expelled  Professors,  and  perhaps  ten  other  individu- 
als, with  some  who  do  not  belong  to  the  class  at  all,  have  been  induced 
to  adopt,  privately,  a  set  of  scurrilous  resolutions,  which  were  prepared 
for  them,  introducing  many  notorious  falsehoods,  which  they  publish  as 
having  been  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  class,  but  which  the  class  con- 
sider highly  dishonorable  to  all  concerned,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of 
gentlemen.  E.  P.  WHITE,  Chairman. 

J.  Davison,  Secretary,  of  the  meeting  of  the  Class. 


«♦♦»>■ 


THE  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 

The  so-called  "National  Eclectic"  Convention  which  is  neither  Na- 
tional nor  Eclectic,  in  reality,  but  a  local  and  motley  affair  with  a  deci- 
dedly strong  odor  of  Thomsonism,  was  repudiated  last  year  by  the  Faculty 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  A  member  of  the  Faculty,  however, 
after  uniting  in  this  repudiation,  partially  retracted  or  modified  his 
expression  of  sentiment  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  and  has  recently 
given  the  Convention,  notwithstanding  his  written  pledge  to  the  contrary, 
his  active  support.  As  the  Professor  is  now  expelled  from  the  Faculty, 
he  is  at  entire  liberty  to  identify  himself  with  that  pseudo-eclectic  affair, 
but  we  object  to  the  public  being  imposed  upon  in  this  matter,  by  the 
unwarrantable  application  of  the  words  National  and  Eclectic  to  what  is 
local  and  PhysopatMc  or  Botanieo-Medical.  The  following  remarks 
from  the  Physio-Medical  Eecorder  of  this  city,  the  organ  of  the  Curtis 
school,  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Convention,  which  is  to  be  supported 
by  Curtis,  Newton,  Comings,  &  Co.,  and  beautifully  displays  the  union 
of  the  outside  enemies  of  the  Institute,  Jones,  Baldridge,  Newton,  Curtis, 
and  the  Physopaths  against  true  Eclecticism : 
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"The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  which  convened  in  New 
York  last  June,  embraced  within  its  folds  such  staunch  Physio-Medi- 
calists  as  H.  M.  Sweet,  I  M.  Coming,  J.  D.  Friend,  P.  Stotesbury  and 
H.  A.  Archer.  The  Convention  had  a  rough  synopsis  of  the  Baltimore 
Platform  presented  to  it,  and,  upon  full  deliberation,  adopted  that  plat- 
form as  the  expression  of  its  own  sentiments.  This  was  a  result  so 
wholly  unlooked  for,  that  Prof.  Buchanan,  in  the  name  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  publicly  denied  the  validity  of  the 
Convention,  and  repudiated  their  proceedings  and  resolutions.  Recently 
the  Faculty  of  this  Institute,  in  a  formal  meeting,  refused  to  recognize 
the  existence  of  any  such  Eclectic  Association,  and  determined  to  not  be 
represented  in  the  "so-called"  one,  which  is  to  meet  in  New  York  City 
next  month. 

"  To  our  mind,  this  is  the  most  open  and  consistent  thing  which  this 
Faculty  has  done  for  many  years.  The  New  York  meeting  adopted  the 
opinion,  that  "Irritation,  Fever,  and  Inflammation  are  not  Diseases,  but 
Physiological  Efforts  to  remove  Disease."  This  is  a  doctrine  to  which 
the  Eclectics  of  this  city,  and  of  the  whole  West,  are  most  positively 
opposed ;  and  it  constitutes  the  great  ground  of  difference  between  them 
and  the  true  medical  reformer.  We  were  not  at  all  surprised,  there- 
fore, to  see  Dr.  Buchanan  repudiate  the  convention  which  sanctioned  any 
such  sentiment.  *  *  *  * 

"  We  hope  our  eastern  friends  will  now  see  the  propriety  of  drawing 
a  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  and  cease  to  barter  their  birth- 
right by  paying  court  to  the  term  Eclectic.  Buchanan  and  his  confreres 
originated  that  name,  and  have  the  best  right  of  explaining  what  it 
means.  They  have,  in  a  negative  sense,  done  this  by  repudiating  the 
Convention  of  1855,  held  in  New  York.  They  never  have  and  never 
will  stand  on  the  platform  there  adopted,  and  it  seems  to  us  the  hight  of 
folly  for  the  friends  of  that  platform  to  be  willing  to  "welcome  with 
open  arms"  a  set  of  men  so  prescriptive  and  so  completely  Allopathic  as 
the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati.  If  principles 
are  to  be  valued  as  any  better  than  straws,  let  those  who  have  faith  in 
the  Baltimore  Platform  stand  firmly  by  themselves,  and  not  again  lend 
their  names  to  the  farce  of  reiterating  the  truths  of  that  platform  in  the 
name  of  '  Eclecticism.'  " 

We  thank  the  editor  of  the  Recorder  for  his  assistance  in  drawing  the 
line  between  us,  and  we  hope  that  he  and  his  friends  will  be  sufficiently 
honest  and  manly  to  pull  down  their  false  colors  and  drop  the  name  of 
Eclectic  from  the  title  of  their  convention. 


-<-. O  <><»•»- 


DR.    NEWTON'S   JOURNAL. 


We  are  not  surprised  at  the  mendacity  exhibited  in  the  last  No.  of 
the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  for  desperate  men  must  continue  to  use 
desperate  means.     But  we  had  some  curiosity  to  see  what  would  be  said 
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by  an  editor  who  lias  cast  off  the  restraints  of  truth  and  candor.  The 
audacity  of  the  editor  is  really  amusing — some  of  his  fictions  are  fabrL 
cated  so  entirely  from  imagination,  that  they  have  not  even  a  particle 
of  fact  about  them,  and  are  merely  laughed  at  by  all  who  know  anything 
about  the  matters  in  question.  If  we  had  room  we  would  republish  his 
leading  article  as  a  specimen  of  his  mode  of  warfare.  Knowing  that  Dr. 
Newton  upon  such  subjects  is  about  as  incapable  of  writing  a  page  of 
pure  truth  as  he  is  of  writing  an  equal  amount  of  good  English,  without 
assistance,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  self-contradictions  and  absurdities  ; 
we  are  simply  amused  to  observe  that  he  now  assails  Buchanan's  Anthro- 
pology, which  he  once  certified  to  be  a  true  science — and  exults  over  the 
restoration  of  L.  E.  Jones,  whom  he  aided  to  expel,  and  denounced  as 
utterly  mendacious  and  degraded.  We  shall  attend  to  these  matters 
when  it  is  convenient,  and  satisfy  every  impartial  reader  that  Dr.  New- 
ton's assertions  generally  upon  these  subjects  are  worthless  misrepre- 
sentations. Even  the  remarks  of  Judge  Storer  are  grossly  misrepre- 
sented ;  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  stock  issued  by  the  Faculty 
has  not  yet  been  decided  on  by  the  Judge.  It  is  true  he  suggested  that 
the  action  of  our  corporation  ever  since  it  was  chartered  in  '45  had  been 
in  one  respect  informal,  (although  in  good  faith,)  but  this  informality 
or  imperfection  affects  all  portions  alike,  and  is  no  more  injurious  to  one 
party  than  to  the  other;  when  the  question  of  stock  is -before  Judge  S., 
his  opinion  will  be  pronounced.  Meantime,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  the 
opinion  not  only  of  the  legal  profession,  but  of  the  intelligent  public  of 
Cincinnati,  the  Institute  is  regarded  as  having  done  itself  a  signal  service 
in  ridding  itself  of  the  presence  of  Dr.  Newton — and  not  only  four-fifths  of 
our  present  class,  but  a  similar  proportion  of  our  students  and  graduates 
throughout  the  country,  will  be  gratified  by  the  change  which  has  been 
made. 


-^ — »-©-♦—»- 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery ;  or,  Year-Booh  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art,  for  1856.  Exhib- 
iting the  most  important  Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
Geology,  Geography,  Antiquities,  etc.  Together  with  a  list  of  recent  Scientific  Pub- 
lications: a  classified  list  of  Patents;  Obituaries  of  Eminent  Men  ;  Notes  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Science,  during  the  year  1855,  etc.  Edited  by  David  A.  Wells,  A.  M.,  &c. — 
Boston;  Gould  &  Lincoln,  1856. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  one  of  a  series  of  volumes,  which  contains 
much  that  is  of  deep  interest  to  the  Physician  as  a  man  of  Science,  and 
a  lover  of  Progress.     The  same  idea,  has  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
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applied  to  the  various  branches  of  Medical  Science  in  the  Abstract  of 
Dr.  Rankin,  which  has  now  reached  its  2 2d  number,  or  the  completion 
of  its  eleventh  year ;  and  the  Retrospect  of  Braithwait,  which  was  com- 
menced two  years  earlier.  Having  received  both  these  semi-annual 
volumes  since  the  first  number  of  each  was  issued,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  greater  service  can  be  rendered  the  physician  who  is 
constantly  engaged  in  the  arduous  duty  of  his  profession  than  that  of 
presenting  him  in  the  form  of  Abstracts  and  condensations,  the  sum  of 
human  intelligence  on  those  subjects  more  or  less  intimately  connected 
with  our  profession. 

The  annual  volume  compiled  by  Mr.  "Wells,  from  its  very  plan,  must 
fail  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  votary  of  any  special  branch  of 
Science ;  but  it  brings  in  condensed  form,  before  the  eye  of  the  physician 
many  matters  he  should  be  acquainted  with,  but  which  the  continuous 
duties  of  his  profession  prevent  his  obtaining  at  the  original  sources. 

In  the  department  of  Chemistry,  there  is  a  notice  of  the  plan  devised 
by  MM.  Vergnes  and  Poey  for  the  extraction  of  metals  and  metallic 
compounds  from  the  human  system  by  means  of  galvanism,  as  practiced 
by  them  in  the  year  1854  and  previously.  The  plan  there  noticed  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  patient  is  plunged  to  the  neck  in  a  metallic  bath  isolated  from 
the  ground,  and  is  seated  with  the  legs  horizontal  on  a  wooden  bench, 
of  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  which  is  also  isolated  from  the  bath. 
The  water  is  acidulated  with  nitric  or  hydro-chloric  acid  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  mercury,  silver  or  gold ;  and  with  sulphuric  acid  for  lead.*  The 
patient  being  in  this,  one  end  of  the  bath  is  put  in  contact  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery  by  means  of  a  binding  screw,  and  he  is 
made  to  take  the  positive  pole  sometimes  in  the  right  and  sometimes  in 
the  left  hand.  The  arm  is  sustained  by  means  of  supports  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bench.  The  patient  being  thus  placed,  the  current  enters 
the  body,  circulates  from  the  head  to  the  foot,  and  is  neutralized  on  the 
sides  of  the  bath  at  the  negative  pole.  Being  isolated  from  direct  con- 
tact with  the  negative  pole,  his  body  radiates  in  the  bath  the  electricity 
which  forms  in  it  a  multitude  of  currents  issuing  from  the  entire  surface, 
after  having  traversed  the  internal  organs,  and  even  the  bones,  to  be 
neutralized  on  the  negative  side  of  the  bath." 

Within  the  two  past  years,  much  has  been  written  in  regard  to  this 
process  of  extracting  metallic  compounds  from  the  living  tissue ;  but  the 
practice  having  in  many  instances  fallen  into  the  hands  of  charlatans 
and  quacks,  the  profession,  and  the  more  intelligent  public  have  been 
led  to  view  the  matter  with  a  considerable  degree  of  suspicion. 
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It  is  said  that  in  some  instances  the  metallic  compounds  have  been 
placed  in  the  liquid  of  the  bath,  and  thence  precipitated,  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  precipitate  came  from  the  system  of  the  patient. 

We  would  advise  our  readers  to  give  the  matter  a  fair  and  careful 
trial  but  to  be  exceeding  cautious,  not  to  allow  any  appearance  of 
secrecy  or  mystery  to  obtain  in  their  experiments,  as  they  value  their 
professional  honor  and  reputation. 


An  Analytical  Compendium  of  the  Various  Branches  of  Medical  Science,  for  the  Use  and  Exami 
nation  of  Students.  By  John  Neill,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  etc.;  and  Francis  Gurney  Smith,  M.  L\,  Physician  to  the 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  etc.  New  edition,  revised 
and  improved,  with  three  hundred  and  seventy  illustrations.  974  pp.,  12mo.  Blanch- 
ard  &  Lea,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  convenient  and  complete  "hand-book"  of 
Medical  Science  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  truly  multum  in  parvo. 
There  is  scarcely  an  important  fact  to  be  found  in  the  common  text- 
books on  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  or  Practice,  but 
seems  to  have  found  a  place  in  this  small  book.  There  are,  we  think, 
well  founded  objections  to  placing  these  "  light  weight"  books  in  the 
hands  of  students,  as  they  tend  merely  to  load  the  memory,  without 
cultivating  the  judgment  or  disciplining  the  mind,  and,  consequently, 
are  not  adapted  to  the  formation  of  truly  dignified  professional  charac- 
ter ;  but  for  the  man  of  reading,  who  needs  a  book  at  hand  to  serve  as 
a  remembrancer  of  what  he  has  read,  or  who  wants  a  guide  in  the  con- 
secutive review  of  Medical  branches,  as  in  writing  out  a  course  of 
lectures,  or  examining  candidates  for  Professional  promotion,  such  a 
work  is  just  the  thing. 


Atlas  of  Cutaneous  Diseases.    By  J.  Moore  Neligan,  M.  D.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.    Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856.    For  sale  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  author  of  this  Atlas  says  his  chief  object  in  publishing  it,  "is  to 
supply  the  student  and  junior  practitioner,  with  a  work  moderate  in 
size  and  cheap  in  price,  which  can  readily  be  referred  to  in  the  study  of 
what  is  admittedly  an  obscure  class  of  diseases." 

The  Atlas  is  adapted  also  to  Neligan's  "  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Skin,"  the  two  volumes  designing  to  give  in  full  the  Pathology  and 
Treatment  of  Skin  diseases.  But,  while  this  is  published  as  a  Supple- 
ment to  Neligan's  former  volume,  it  may  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
works  on  the  same  subject. 

vol.  I.,  no.,  v. — 14. 
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In  the  Atlas  there  are  sixteen  colored  plates,  and  in  those  plates  are 
presented  ninety  distinct  and  separate  figures,  each  one  intended  to 
convey  an  accurate  idea  of  some  form  of  cutaneous  disorder,  and  each 
colored  in  a  manner  calculated  to  present  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  natural  appearance  of  the  parts  under  the  disease. 

In  order  to  secure  correctness  of  design,  and  an  exact  proportion 
between  the  size  of  the  organ,  or  part  affected,  and  the  size  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  author  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  daguerreotype, 
and  consequently  his  drawings  are  very  accurate.  In  regard  to  the 
coloring  of  the  plates,  we  think  the  artist,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  has 
been  more  liberal  with  his  pigments  than  strict  justice  demanded,  but 
this  error  will  in  a  measure  be  corrected  by  the  reader,  who  will  know 
that  gamboge  and  vermillion  may  be  used  in  over  doses  as  well  by  the 
artist  as  by  the  physician,  and  consequently  make  due  allowance.  Bufr 
the  coloring  of  these  plates  is  far  more  accurate  than  those  unfortunate 
ones  from  the  same  house,  in  Prof.  Meigs'  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Uterus, 
and  which  our  good-natured  friend,  Dr.  Dixon  mistook  for  new  varieties 
of  pears  and  cherries.  Notwithstanding  the  slight  carelessness  in  color- 
ing, this  Atlas  will  well  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed 
by  its  author.  Our  readers  should  understand  that  it  does  not  contain 
anything  in  regard  to  treatment, — that  not  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  work. 


Manual  of  Chemical  Physiology.  From  the  German  of  Prof.  C.  G.  Lehman,  M.  D.  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes  and  Additions  by  J.  Cheston  Morris,  M.  D.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay  on  Vital  Force,  by  Samuel  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  etc.  Illustrated  with  forty  wood-cuts.  Philadelphia : 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856.    For  sale  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  the  first  No.  of  the  College  Journal  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
Physiological  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Lehman,  and  we  pronounced  it  "the 
best,  while  it  is  the  most  complete  work,  hitherto  published  on  Physio- 
logical Chemistry." 

In  his  preface  to  the  present  work,  the  author  says:  "We  have  made 
the  attempt  in  the  present  little  work,  to  place  together  in  as  compressed 
a  form  as  possible,  the  positive  facts  which  can  now  be  looked  on  as  the 
certain  possessions  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  and  to  bring  to  bear  only 
those  conclusions  which  carry  upon  them,  according  to  our  present 
physical  views,  the  stamp  of  relative  truth." 

As  a  compendium,  this  volume  will  be  found  valuable  both  to  the 
student  and  the  practitioner,  but  is  of  course,  not  equal  to  the  larger 
work  heretofore  noticed.  But  to  those  who  have  not  time  to  peruse  the 
former  work,  we  would  heartily  commend  this  one. 
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The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  By  James  F.  Johnston,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc. 
Author  of  Lectures  on  "Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,"  "A  Catechism  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry  and  Geology/'  etc.  Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts ;  2  Vols. 
Sixth  edition.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1855.     Sold  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys 

&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  work  is  not  strictly  Medical,  but  as  all  matters  of  public  interest 
are  of  interest  to  the  profession,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  medical 
men  will  wish  to  possess  those  works  which  are  designed  to  inform  the 
public  in  regard  to  matters  pertaining  to  the  human  system,  the  laws 
that  govern  its  growth,  and  the  normal  performance  of  its  natural 
functions,  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  the  body  under  the  influence 
of  disease. 

Prof.  Johnston,  in  this  work,  treats  in  a  popular  manner,  of  the  air  we 
breathe — the  water  we  drink — the  soil  we  cultivate — the  plants  we  rear — ■ 
the  bread  we  eat — the  beef  we  cook — the  beverages  we  infuse — the  sweets  we 
extract — the  liquors  we  ferment — the  narcotics  we  indulge  in — the  odors 
we  enjoy — the  smells  we  dislike — what  ive  breathe  for — why  we  digest — the 
body  we  cherish,  and  the  circulation  of  matter;  and  these  various  subjects 
are  made  interesting  and  instructive.  The  book  must  benefit  the  reader, 
and  make  the  public  more  interested  in  the  beautiful  and  elevating 
science  of  Chemistry. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  held  in 
New  York,  Sept.  11th,  VUh  and  13th,  1855.    Published  by  direction  of  the  Asssociation. 

We  have  been  much  gratified  in  looking  over  this  pamphlet,  with  the 
indications  of  an  earnest  and  determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Association,  for  the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and  the  promotion  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  Association  has  been  formed.  We  think  our  own 
profession  might  well  profit  by  the  example  here  presented. 

As  yet,  the  number  of  the  members  of  this  Association  is  quite  small, 
numbering  less  than  one  hundred,  but  they  are  engaged  in  a  noble 
work,  and  the  thoughtful  physician  will  gladly  lend  them  a  helping 
hand  in  endeavoring  to  place  the  Pharmaceutists  in  the  position  of  an 
enlightened,  educated  and  honorable  profession. 


Physiology  and  Calisthenics  for   Schools  and  Families.    By  Catharine  E.  Beecher.     Harper 
&  Brothers,  1856.     For  sale  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  little  volume  before  us,  was  written  by  one  who  was  able  clearly 
to  perceive  the  evils  resulting  from  a  want  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  it  also  clearly  indicates  the  value  of  a 
good  book  from  the  pen  of  some  noble,  well  educated  physician.  This 
work  may  benefit  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 
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Ancient  History:  containing  the  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Medes, 
Lydians,  Carthagenians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  the  Seleucidcein  Syria,  and  the  Parthians.  From 
Rollin  and  other  authentic  sources,  Ancieni]and  Modern.,  By  Edwaed  Faek.  In  four  volumes. 
Cincinnati:    Moore,  Wilstach, Keys  &  Co.,  1856. 

We  have  supposed  the  tendencies  of  the  age  were  leading  men  to 
neglect  a  knowledge  of  the  past.  When  each  day  brings  us  intelligence 
of  all  the  improvements  and  the  progress  of  the  present,  we  are  too  apt 
to  give  our  attention  to  that  to  the  exclusion  of  an  understanding  of  the 
things  of  former  times. 

This  state  of  things  we  conceive  to  he  erroneous  and  fraught  with 
injury  to  the  mentality  of  the  age.  It  is  apt  to  beget  egotism,  and 
laudation  of  self,  and  the  present,  and  injustice  toward  the  worthies  of 
the  past.  Medical  men  are  not  exempt  from  the  influence  of  this 
tendency ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  sometimes  mortified  at  the  state- 
ments we  hear  or  read,  from  those  who  should  and  might  be  well 
acquainted  with  matters  in  regard  to  which  they  manifest  a  lamentable 
degree  of  ignorance. 

To  our  Profession,  the  people  naturally  look  for  intelligence  on  more 
subjects  than  had  engaged  the  attention  of  Solomon;  and  if  any  know 
more  about  any  matter  than  does  the  physician,  then  the  latter  is  im" 
mediately  depressed  in  the  public  estimation. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  such  works  as  Renouard's  History  of  Medicine, 
recently  noticed  by  us,  and  also  such  an  one  as  is  at  present  under  con- 
sideration— in  the  library  of  the  physician. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  extreme  past,  will  give  a  more  correct 
appreciation  of  the  present ;  and  where  one's  time  is  as  constantly  occu- 
pied, as  is  the  physician's,  we  know  of  no  better,  more  concise,  or  satis- 
factory work  from  which  to  derive  that  knowledge  than  from  this  work 
of  Farr.     The  title  page  sufficiently  indicates  its  scope  and  its  contents. 


■4   ■•  *  •    h 
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MICROSCOPICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CARBONATE  OF  MAGNESIA  IN  IMPURE  CON- 
CENTRATED REMEDIES. 

BTJ.    KING,    M.D. 

Place  a  small  quantity  of  the  suspected  article  on  a  piece  of  plati- 
num foil,  or  on  a  platinum  spatula,  and  direct  the  flame  of  an  alcohol 
lamp  upon  it,  continuing  this  until  the  article  is  consumed,  or  until  an 
incombustible  white  substance  is  left.     Place  a  small  quantity  of  this 
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substance  on  a  glass  slide,  and  add  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
it ;  then  add  a  drop  or  two  of  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  of 
aqua  ammonia,  and  place  a  thin  glass  cover  over  the  mixture.  Upon 
immediately  examining  this  under  the  microscope,  if  the  residue  first 
obtained  by  calcination  be  magnesia,  arborescent  crystals  of  the  double 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia,  formed  by  the  double  decomposi- 
tion which  has  occurred  among  the  substances  in  the  solution,  will  be 
seen. 

If,  however,  the  white  residue  be  owing  to  some  salt  of  soda  in  the 
medicine,  it  will  fuse  at  an  elevated  heat.  Place  a  small  quantity,  as 
before,  on  a  glass  slide,  and  dissolve  it  in  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  if  it 
be  carbonate  of  soda,  the  solution  will  restore  the  blue  color  to  reddened 
litmus  paper.  To  the  drop  of  this  solution  add  a  drop  of  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum,  and  carefully  evaporate  over  an  alcohol  lamp. 
Before  the  fluid  is  entirely  evaporated,  place  it  under  the  microscope, 
when,  if  the  residue  first  obtained  by  calcination  be  soda,  large,  very 
transparent  prisms  of  an  indefinite  length  will  be  seen,  which  possess 
the  faculty,  in  a  high  degree,  of  polarizing  light ;  they  are  very  soluble 
in  water. 


BREVITIES. 


Mr.  William  Ferguson,  the  well-known  Surgeon,  has  been  appointed 

Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen — a  well  merited  honor. Dr. 

Milo  L.  North,  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  Saratoga  Springs, 
and  who   has  written  largely  in   their   favor,    died   recently,   deeply 

mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. The  influenza  has  prevailed  to  a 

considerable  extent  in  this  city,  during  the  past  few  weeks. The 

small  pox  is  prevailing  to  an  alarming  extent  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. There  are,  at  present,  twelve  American  Surgeons  serv- 
ing in  the  Eussian  army  in  the  South  of  Eussia.  Eight  of  these — 
Marshall,  of  California ;  Smith,  of  New  Orleans ;  Weeme,  Hank,  and 
Johnson,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Hart,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Parke,  of  Illi- 
nois ;  and  Clarke,  of  New  York — are  stationed  at  Simpheropol,  in  the 
Crimea.  Drs.  Bostwick,  of  New  York  City;  Oliver,  of  Boston,  Mass.; 
Morton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  and  Smith,  of  Vermont,  are  stationed  at 
Odessa.  Thirteen  others  have  served  in  the  Crimea,  of  whom  five  have 
died  there,  seven  have  returned,  and  one  died  at  Berlin,  on  his  way  to 
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America.  Dr.  Draper,  of  New  York,  died  of  typhus  fever  at  Sevastopol, 
in  June,  1855.  Dr.  Jones,  of  Maryland,  died  of  cholera  at  Simphero- 
pol,  on  the  24th  October,  1855  ;  and  Dr.  Deninger,  of  Beading,  Pa., 
died  of  Cholera  at  Simpheropol,  on  the  25th  October,  1855.  Dr.  Stod- 
dart,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  died  at  Berlin  on  the  21st  January,  1856. 
Drs.  Harris,  of  New  York  ;  Turnipseed  and  Davega,  of  South  Carolina  ; 
Henry,  of  Mobile,   Ala.;  Eldridge,  of  Maryland ;  Beed,  of  Norristown, 

Pa.;  and  Holt,  of  Georgia,  have  retired  from  the  Bussian  service. 

A  female  friend,  at  least  twenty  years  of  age,  showed  us,  a  few  days 
since,  a  milk  tooth  that  had  just  been  extracted,  and  a  canine  tooth  that 
was  springing  up  in  its  place.  Dr.  Keep,  of  Boston,  reports  a  case  of  a 
person,  aged  fifty-five  years,  who  had  cut  a  canine  tooth  within  two 
years.     Dr.  Homans  also  reported  a  case  of  a  female  who  cut  a  sound 

canine  tooth  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. Dr.  Walter  Channing, 

of  Boston,  has  presented  a  large  portion  of  his  medical  books  to  the 
City  Library.  The  object  of  the  donation  is  to  place  those  rare  and 
valuable  works  where  they  can  be  consulted  by  the  entire  Profession  of 

the  city. The   Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  while 

revising  the  Tariff,  has  developed  the  fact  that  300,000  oz.  of  quinine  are 
annually  consumed  in  the  United  States.  It  is  supposed  this  has  refer- 
ence to  that  imported. Dr.  James  Bryan,  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  proposes  the  formation  of  a  joint 
stock  company  for  printing  and  publishing  medical  works  of  American 

authors. In  the  Medical   department  of  the  University  of  New 

York,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  was  conferred  on  ninety-seven 

students. A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  New 

York,  to  incorporate  the  New  York  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  of 
the  City  of  New  York.     One  of  a  similar  character  is  sadly  needed  in 

Cincinnati. The  Southern  Medical  Reformer,  in  regard  to  Medical 

Ethics,  says:  "  We  have  no  disposition  to  prescribe  a  code  of  rules  for 
the    government  of  our  Profession."     Chesterfield  says :    "  The    true 

Christian  is  always  polite." It  is  proposed,  by  Dr.  Danberry,  of 

Oxford,  England,  to  use  the  new  metal,  Aluminum,  in  place  of  brass, 
for  making  weights  for  Apothecaries'  use.  It  is  said  to  weigh  but  about 
one-fourth  as  much  as  brass,  and  hence,  for  weighing  parts  of  grains, 
its  superior  bulk  gives  it  a  decided  advantage.  It  does  not  rust,  or  con- 
tract verdigris  like  the  ordinary  weights. Dr.  Charles  Morehead 

announces,  in  London,  that  he  is  soon  to  have  published  his  work,  entitled 
Clinical  Researches  on  Disease  in  India  ;  and  C.  Johnson,  Esq.,  announces 

British  Poisonous  Plants,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  others. A.  B. 

Johnson  announces,  in  New  York,  to  be  published,  by  J.  C.  Derby  & 
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Jackson,  the  Physiology  of  the  Senses ;  or,  How  and  What  we  Hear,  See, 

Taste,  Feel,  and  Smell. The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

says :  "  The   subject  of  Medical  Eeform,  or  a  re-organization  of  the 

Medical   Profession,  has   long  been  agitated  in  England." Dr. 

Chauncey  Booth,  assistant  physician  of  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  that  Institution,  in  place  of  Dr. 

Luther  Y.  Bell,  who  resigned  a  few  months  since. Prof.  Johnson, 

of  Durham,  England,  author  of  "  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,"  died  in 

the  latter  part  of  last  year. Some  Medical  journals  are  publishing 

lists  of  non-paying  subscribers.  If  they  would  adopt  our  plan  of  payments, 
inflexibly  in  advance,  it  would  be  better  for  their  temper,  and,  as  we  think 

for  their  purses. The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 

speaks  out  pointedly,  boldly,  and  manfully  against  the  injustice  and 
rascality  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Kailroad  Co.,  and  its  transactions 

with  the  Medical  Profession.- Prof.   J.   M.  Buzzell,  of  the  Eclectic 

Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  has  issued  a  prospectus  for  a  new 

work  entitled  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Eclectic  Surgery." 

The  present  edition  of  "  Jones  &  Morrow's  American  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine "  being  nearly  exhausted,  another  will  be  issued  to  supply  the  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  this  excellent  work. The  Sydenham 

Society  are  about  distributing  "  Velpeau  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest," 
and  "  Aretarus  on  the  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases." "  That  most  excel- 
lent work,  "  Bokitanski's  Pathological  Anatomy,"  was  first  issued  by 
this  Society,  in  the  English  translation. Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  the  well- 
known  writer  on  "  Various  Diseases  of  Women,"  is  about  to  issue  a 
volume  of  Lectures  on  Obstetrics,  illustrated  by  upward  of  two  hundred 
wood  engravings. A  new  edition  of  "  Gregory's  Organic  Chemis- 
try" is  in  course  of  preparation. A  new  medical  journal,   The 

Medical  Independent,  and  Monthly   Review   of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

has  been  started  at  Detroit,  Michigan. It  is  said  B.  Brandreth,  of 

Pill  notoriety,  is  trying  to  establish  a  Medical  College  in  New  York. 
We  have  not  learned  that  it  is  to  have  any  connection  with  the  mag- 
nesia poivders.     Brandreth's  Pills  were  positive  medicines. Hall's 

Journal  of  Health  is  said  by  some  of  our  exchanges  to  be  edited  by  Dr. 

Marshall  Hall ! The  East  Tennessee  Medical  Society  is  to  hold  its 

Spring  session  at  Knoxville,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  April. 
Dr.  Samuel  Bride  was  elected  to  deliver  the  semi-annual  address. 
Dr.  Nozzleman,  the  "  smelling  medium,"  cures  all  internal  mala- 
dies by  a  sniff  at  the  cork  of  a  phial  of  his  "  Minimum  Nihil  30." 
Surgical  diseases  are  treated  by  means  of  a  flannel  cloth  which  has 
been  rubbed  by  a  vial  of  "  Max.  Nihil,"  and  is  then  applied  to  the 
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part  affected.      "  Experience,"  he  says,   "  the  only  true  test,  proves 

it  to  be  certainly  efficacious   in  all  cases." -Thomas   Nolson,  so 

it  is  reported,  had  chronic  diarrhea,  that  changed  to  dysentery,  with 
"  about  nine  discharges  from  the  bowels  per  day."  "  Treatment — 
#.  Leptandrin,  pulv.  Turkey  Opii.,  aa.  gr.  ss.  M.  Take  three  times 
a  day."  After  this  treatment  had  been  continued  seven  days — "  Has 
about  twelve  discharges  from  the  bowels  "per  day  ;  discharges  mixed  with 
blood,  mucus,  and  serum,  causing  at  each  effort  at  stool  much  pain  and 

tenesmus."     Not  discharged  cured. Prof.  Cleaveland's  name  has 

been  erased  from  the  list  of  permanent  members  of  the  Am.  Med.  Asso- 
ciation.    Charge,  Eclecticism. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1856,  near  Paducah,  Ky.,  while  on  his 
way  to  Texas,  where  he  contemplated  making  his  future  home,  J.  S. 
Burdsall,  M.  D.,  formerly  of  Shelby  ville,  Ind.,  aged  29  years. 
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WHERE   TO   AMPUTATE   THE   LONG   BONES. 

BY    PROF.    C.    H.    CLEAVELAND. 

On  observing  the  various  stumps  of  limbs  that  have  been  subject  to 
amputation,  and  the  various  appliances,  with  which  the  lost  limb  has 
been  substituted,  the  young  Surgeon  would  be  at  a  loss  to  decide  by 
what  rule  or  rules,  the  operators  had  been  guided,  in  deciding  where 
to  amputate,  unless  he  came  to  the  conclusion^  that  in  the  given  cases  the 
law  of  necessity  governed.  An  examination  of  the  various  text-books 
on  Operative  Surgery,  as  well  as  the  teachings  of  some  Professors, 
would  furnish  but  a  faint  guide,  and  hence  the  inexperienced  operator 
may  suffer  the  mortification  of  being  told  by  the  skillful  manufacturer 
of  Artificial  limbs,  that  from  want  of  a  little  knowledge  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  Artificial  limbs,  or  from  a  want  of  due  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  patient  has  been  left  with  a  stump  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  substitute  and  obtain  its  full  use,  when,  had  the  Surgeon  un- 
derstood the  matter  more  perfectly,  mechanical  ingenuity  and  skill  could 
have  repaired  the  loss  in  a  manner  so  perfect  as  to  deceive  any  but  the 
most  accurate  observer. 

In  this  country,  where  many  are  subject  to  accidents  that  may  destroy 
their  limbs,  and  where  nearly  all  can  obtain  the  amount  necessary  to 
purchase  an  artificial  substitute,  this  question  is  one  not  only  of  indi- 
vidual interest,  but  of  importance  to  the  community,  and  hence  demands 
careful  investigation. 

On  examining  the  text-books,  good,  but  not  full,  and  explicit  direc- 
tions may  be  found,  but  the  writers  do  not  seem  to  have  attached  as 
VOL.  I.,  no.  vi. — 16. 
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much  importance  to  the  point  of  election  in  amputations,  as  they  would 
had  they  personally  been  interested  in  wearing  an  artificial  substitute. 

Some  ten  years  since,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  requested  J.  A.  Lawrie, 
M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Glasgow,  to  draw  up  a  paper 
containing  a  series  of  cases  illustrating  the  "  Advantages  of  Amputa- 
tions at  the  Middle  of  the  Leg."  This  was  published  in  the  monthly 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  The  observations  of  Dr.  Lawrie  embraced 
a  consideration, 

1st.  Of  cases  of  amputation  at,  or  below  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the 
patient  using  the  knee-joint  in  walking: 

2nd.  Cases  of  amputation  above  the  middle  of  the  leg,  the  patient 
using  the  knee-joint  in  walking  : 

3rd.  Cases  of  amputation  immediately  below  the  knee,  the  patient 
resting  on  the  common  pin,  with  the  knee  bent: 

4th.  The  comparative  advantages  of  the  two  operations : 

5th.  The  manner  of  performing  these  operations :  and 

6th.  General  Inferences. 

In  regard  to  immediate  results,  it  was  determined  that  what  is  called 
the  low  operation,  is  much  less  fatal  than  the  high  operation,  or  that 
near  the  knee,  the  statistics  of  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  showing  that  of 
all  operations  "  for  disease,"  (not  for  accidents,)  that  which  is  per- 
formed immediately  below  the  knee  is  the  most  fatal. 

Of  the  low  operation,  Dr.  Lawrie  said  he  was  not  acquainted  with  a 
single  instance  in  which  it  had  proved  fatal  in  Glasgow.  MM.  Arnat, 
and  Martin,  in  their  memoir,  show  the  fatal  cases  from  the  low  op- 
erations in  Paris,  to  be  a  little  more  than  one  case  in  ten.  The  low 
operation  is  not  only  less  painful,  less  fatal,  more  easily  performed,  and 
more  quickly  cured,  but,  as  will  be  shown,  much  more  readily  and  per- 
fectly repaired  by  an  artificial  limb.  Another  great  advantage  as 
insisted  on  by  Dr.  Lawrie,  is,  that  the  low  operation  insures  the  free, 
full  use  of  the  knee-joint,  while  the  high  operation,  if  near  the  knee, 
renders  the  fitting  of  an  artificial  limb  with  a  knee  articulation,  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty  and  of  some  doubt.  No  one  who  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  limb,  but  will  consider  the  use  of  the  knee-joint  of  great  im- 
portance and  utility. 

Dr.  Lawrie  said,  that  after  establishing  the  foregone  conclusions,  the 
question  resolved  itself  into  the  means  we  possess  of  enabling  the  patient 
to  avail  himself  of  the  joint  thus  preserved  to  him,  and  the  comparison 
between  the  means  used  after  the  low,  and  those  used  after  the  high  op- 
eration. This  question  of  the  Artificial  Limb,  will  be  reserved  for  the 
latter  part  of  this  article  ;    but  here  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  at  the 
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time  the  Keport  of  Dr.  Lawrie  was  drawn  up,  the  British  Surgeons  were 
not  aware  of  the  perfection  attained  in  this  department  of  mechanics. 
Hence,  Dr.  Lawrie,  in  furnishing  models  of  the  mechanical  contrivances 
used  in  Glasgow,  for  insuring  the  use  of  the  knee-joint  after  the  low 
operation,  presented,  first — A  short  pin,  with  a  knee-strap,  and  without 
a  thigh-piece.  Secondly — The  same  apparatus  slightly  modified — but 
still  without  a  thigh-piece.  Thirdly — Either  of  those,  with  a  short 
thigh-piece.  Fourthly — Either  of  those  named,  with  a  long  thigh-piece, 
the  principal  point  of  support  being  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 
Neither  of  these,  it  will  be  perceived,  furnished  an  ankle-joint,  or  in 
form  imitated  the  natural  limb. 

Dr.  Lawrie  remarked,  that  females  invariably  prefer  the  crutch  to  the 
common  pin,  and  that  to  them  the  low  operation  was  a  great  boon,  and 
he  would  reckon  any  operator  "  guilty  of  an  act  of  cruelty,"  who  should 
perform  the  high  operation  on  any  female  patient  when  it  could  be 
avoided. 

He  also  says,  that  wealthy,  or  independent  men,  will  universally  prefer 
the  low  operation,  with  an  artificial  limb.  So  also  of  men  not  occupied 
at  very  hard  labor,  or  in  lifting  very  heavy  iveights;  while  it  is  only 
laborers  "  engaged  in  severe  toil,  and  employed  in  lifting  heavy 
weights,"  who  can  prefer  the  high  operation,  and  the  bent  knee.  In 
regard  to  this  matter,  even  with  the  imperfect  apparatus  presented  by 
Dr.  Lawrie,  he  affirms  that  the  cases  he  has  seen,  "  prove  that  almost 
any  amount  of  labor  and  fatigue  may  be  undergone,  with  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  mechanical  means ;  and  the  addition  of  a  thigh-piece,  will 
certainly  enable  a  patient  with  a  sound  stump  to  endure  any  fatigue,  or 
perform  any  kind  of  work  of  which  a  majority  of  laborers  are  capable." 

The  only  advantages  of  the  operation  immediately  below  the  knee, 
according  to  Dr.  Lawrie,  are,  that  it  allows  the  application  of  a  cheap  pin, 
which  the  patient  can  make,  and  that  the  bent  knee  is  not  liable  to 
become  excoriated  except  after  much  walking,  and  hence  the  wearer 
can  undergo  much  fatigue,  and  perform  much  hard  labor ;  advantages 
not  as  great  over  the  modern  limb  as  over  those  in  use  in  Great  Britain 
ten  years  since,  and  consequently  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  Surgeon 
in  performing  the  high,  when  the  limb  will  admit  of  the  low  operation. 

Dr.  S.  Eenwick,  Lecturer  on  Pathological  Anatomy,  at  the  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne  School,  published  a  paper  "  On  the  Kesults  of  Surgical  Opera- 
tions," deduced  from  an  examination  of  a  register  of  operations  kept  at 
the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  for  17 \  years.  This  paper  was  published  in 
1847,  in  the  Monthly  Journal.  From  those  records  he  found  the  aver- 
age mortality  after  the  amputation  of  limbs,  (and  those  records  accord 
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with  British,  Continental,  and  other  statistics,)  in  civil  practice,  was  1 
in  3.12  ;  and  the  average  in  military  practice,  1  in  3.23.  The  total 
numher  of  amputations  collected  by  Dr.  Fenwick,  was  4937,  and  the 
number  of  deaths,  1565  ;  showing  the  average  mortality  in  civil  and 
military  practice,  to  be  1  in  3.15. 

At  the  present  time  most  Surgeons  recognise  the  fact,  that  the  suc- 
cess of  an  amputation  varies,  according  to  the  part  of  the  limb  at  which 
the  operation  is  performed,  and  in  regard  to  this  important  matter,  sta- 
tistics, both  at  Glasgow  and  Newcastle,  present  some  important  facts. 
In  regard  to  this  matter,  Dr.  Fenwick  said, — "  However  the  practice  at 
various  Hospitals  may  differ,  their  returns  all  agree  in  displaying 
greater  mortality  after  amputations  of  the  lower  extremity,  than  after 
those  of  the  upper."  In  regard  to  what  I  have  styled  the  high  and  the 
low  operation  on  the  leg,  or  that  near  the  knee-joint,  and  near  the  an- 
kle-joint, Dr.  Fenwick  says  : — "  We  have  found  the  average  mortality 
of  the  former,"  (near  the  knee,)  "  to  be  1  in  2.55,  whereas  in  9  supra- 
malleolar amputations,  only  two  of  the  patients  died,  or  1  in  every  4.5." 
In  addition  to  this  statement,  MM.  Arnat  and  Martin,  of  97  cases  of 
supra-malleolar  amputation,  state  the  number  of  deaths  to  have  been 
only  1  in  10. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  well  may  Dr.  Fenwick  advise  : — "  Before,  then, 
the  Surgeon  amputates  for  a  diseased  foot,  or  ankle-joint,  let  him  fancy 
himself  to  be  the  patient;  let  him  coolly  consider  the  figures  just  quoted, 
and  calculate  the  different  chances  of  death  to  which  these  two  opera- 
tions would  expose  himself.  And  then,  if  he  can  believe  the  greater 
inconvenience  of  the  lower  operation  to  outweigh  its  greater  compara- 
tive safety,  let  him  advise  his  patient  to  submit  to  the  removal  of  the 
limb  at  the  usual  point  of  election." 

With  these  statistical  facts  before  me,  I  have  examined  some  of  the 
modern  Text-books  on  Operative  Surgery,  to  learn  the  instruction 
therein  afforded  the  Medical  Student,  and  the  Junior  Practitioner.  In 
regard  to  those  points,  Ericksen  says : — 

"  Amputation  of  the  leg  may  be  performed  in  two  situations,  according 
to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  the  position  of  the  patient  in  life.  In 
those  individuals  who  can  afford  the  expense  of  a  well-constructed  arti- 
ficial limb,  and  in  whom  the  disease  will  admit  it,  the  amputation  may 
be  performed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.  In  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  will  be  obliged  to  wear  a  common  wooden  pin,  a  long  leg 
stump  would  be  highly  inconvenient,  and  much  in  the  way,  and  here 
the  operation  usually  leaves  the  best  result,  if  performed  just  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  tibia.     If,  however,  the  disease  be  confined  to  the 
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ankle,  amputation,  even  among  the  poorer  classes,  may  advanta- 
geously be  done  below  the  calf;  the  patient  afterwards  wearing  a  short 
wooden  pin,  in  the  socket  of  which  the  stump  is  fixed  in  the  extended 
position,  as  recommended  by  Fergusson." 

From  the  above  quotation,  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  excellent 
teacher  has  not  even  hinted  at  the  greater  mortality  of  the  high 
operation. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  above  referred  to,  says : — "  When  it  is  necessary  to 
sacrifice  an  ankle,  amputation  on  the  leg  may  be  effected  in  any  part 
of  its  extent,  according  to  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease.  At  one 
time  it  was  the  fashion,  (this  word  being  more  applicable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Surgery  than  some  imagine,)  to  amputate  close  above  the  malle- 
oli ;  at  another  time,  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia ;  and,  again, 
the  incisions  have  been  made  at  all  the  intermediate  distances.  In  by 
far  the  greatest  number  of  amputations  in  the  leg,  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed, the  incisions  have  been  made  in  its  upper  third,  and  I  have  my- 
self pursued  a  similar  plan.  Most  of  the  patients  have  been  in  hospi- 
tals, and  the  common  doctrine  that  persons  in  this  walk  of  life,  can 
more  readily  procure  a  wooden  leg,  on  which  the  body  may  be  supported 
with  the  knee  bent,  than  any  other  substitute  having  the  resemblance 
of  a  natural  leg  and  foot,  has  probably  been  the  chief  reason  for  oper- 
ating so  high.  If  the  knee  is  afterwards  to  be  kept  bent,  a  long 
stump  projecting  behind,  will  be  an  inconvenience,  unseemly,  and  ex- 
posed to  injury.  But  the  knee  may  be  kept  straight,  and  an  artificial 
limb  applied,  much  lighter  in  appearance  than  the  clumsy  apparatus 
in  common  use,  equally  efficient,  and  also  as  moderate  in  price.  This 
method,  though  still  practiced  on  the  Continent,  and  of  old  date  among 
our  own  Surgeons,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected  till  of  late,  when 
it  has  been  revived  by  some  practitioners.  I  have  myself,  for  several 
years,  been  in  the  habit  of  preserving  nearly  half  of  the  leg,  more  or 
less,  with  the  object  of  continuing  the  movements  of  the  knee,  and  hav- 
ing such  a  substitute  as  that  referred  to.  When  the  Surgeon  has  a 
choice  of  parts,  then  he  should  prefer  operating  about  the  middle  of  the 
leg." 

Professor  William  Pirrie,  differs  from  both  Ericksen  and  Fergusson, 
and  gives  due  credit  to  Professor  Lawrie,  of  Glasgow.  He  says :  "  I 
quite  concur  with  him  in  all  that  he  has  done  to  produce  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  the  low  operation.  I  have  made  it  a  point  to  leave  the  stump 
as  long  as  possible,  and  have  seen  no  reason  to  be  otherwise  than 
satisfied  with  the  proceeding.  Having  been  in  the  habit  of  amputating 
at  all  points,  as  far  down  as  the  commencement  of  the  inferior  third  of 
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the  leg,  I  am  enabled  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  advantage  of  the 
proceeding.  From  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  my  colleagues,  I 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  this  operation  abandoned  for  one  that 
involves  more  mutilation  of  the  body." 

Prof.  B.  L.  Hill  says :  "  The  rule  for  deciding  where  to  amputate,  for 
injuries  below  the  knee,  is  different  in  the  case  of  a  rich  patient  and  a  poor 
one.  Amputate,  say  the  authorities,  as  near  the  knee  as  possible,  un- 
less your  patient  be  a  rich  man,  and  able  to  procure  an  artificial  limb. 
For  the  common  wooden  leg  the  knee  is  the  best  support,  and  all  the 
limb  left  below  that  joint,  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  very  much  in 
the  way,  liable  to  injuries,  and  to  suffer  from  cold.  The  rule,  however, 
is  rather  a  European  than  an  American  one,  few  patients,  in  this  coun- 
try, not  being  able,  and  not  preferring,  to  procure  what  is  called  a  cork 
leg."  He  then  advises  a  medium  length  of  stump,  the  same  as  Mr. 
Fergusson. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Smith  says:  "  The  selection  of  a  spot  in  which  ampu- 
tation can  be  most  advantageously  performed,  is  a  point  which  the 
character  of  the  limb,  the  occupation  of  the  patient,  and  the  probable 
substitute  for  the  limb  subsequently  to  be  obtained,  must  chiefly  de- 
cide. As  a  general  rule,  where  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the 
patient  admit  of  his  obtaining  an  artificial  limb,  the  Surgeon  should  leave 
as  long  a  stump  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure  a  firmer  attachment;  but 
when  the  amputation  is  to  be  performed  on  the  leg  of  a  poor  man, 
whose  means  will  compel  the  use  of  the  common  peg,  or  wooden  leg, 
the  stump  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  made,  at  least  within  four  fingers' 
breadth  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  protrusion 
of  the  stump  when  the  knee  is  bent  upon  the  peg." 

In  regard  to  amputation  of  the  thigh,  Cooper  advocates  that  the  limb 
ought  always  to  be  amputated  as  low  as  the  disease  will  allow,  so  as  to 
save  as  much  of  the  limb  as  possible,  and  because  the  pain  is  less,  and 
the  amount  of  cut  surface  is  less  than  when  cut  higher  up.  In  this 
opinion,  Sabatier  fully  coincides.  Graefe,  and  Lagenbeck,  object  to  op- 
erating too  close  to  the  knee,  but  neither  present  any  good  reason  for 
selecting  a  point  more  than  three  inches  above  the  joint.  While  Cooper 
would  save  all  of  the  thigh  possible,  he  says  :  "  When  the  leg  is  to  be  am- 
putated, writers  commonly  advise  the  operation  to  be  performed  a  little 
way  below  the  knee,  even  though  the  disease  for  which  the  limb  is  to 
be  removed,  may  be  situated  in  the  foot  or  ankle,  and  would  allow  the 
operation  to  be  done  much  farther  down.  Whether  the  above  plan 
of  amputating  so  high  up,  when  the  foot  or  ankle  is  the  part  diseased 
or  injured,  be,  on  the  whole,    most  advantageous,   I  cannot  presume 
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to  determine.       By   some    clever    men    the    practice   has   been   con- 
demned." 

So  long  ago  as  in  1769,  Mr.  White,  of  Manchester,  amputated  just 
above  the  ankle,  and  invented  an  apparatus  that  enabled  his  patient  to 
walk  very  well.  In  1773,  Mr.  Broomfield  published  a  work,  in  which 
he  said  he  operated  just  above  the  ankle  in  1740,  and  his  patient  was 
able  to  walk  with  a  very  simple  apparatus.  Mr.  Broomfield  gave  up 
the  practice  until,  in  1754,  he  learned  that  a  Mr.  Wright  had  three 
times  amputated  by  the  low  operation,  with  complete  success,  when  he 
resumed  that  method,  and  followed  it  without  observing  the  least  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Sabatier,  and  Baron  Larrey,  of  France,  wrote  against  the  operation, 
the  latter  eminent  Surgeon  saying:  "I  have  seen  many  amputations 
done  at  this  point,  but  nearly  all  the  patients  died  of  nervous  fever  or 
tetanus." 

Mr.  Wakely,  of  the  Lancet,  has  said :  "  Amputation  of  the  leg  should 
never  be  performed  upon  children  ;  but  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh  un- 
hesitatingly selected ;  for  this  important  reason,  that  the  amputated 
limb  ceases  to  grow  in  uniformity  with  its  fellow,  and  the  patient  is 
doomed  to  the  additional  inconvenience  of  having  one  knee-joint  ele- 
vated, perhaps,  some  inches  above  the  other,  imparting  to  his  gait  a 
peculiarly  grotesque  appearance." 

With  these  various  opinions  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeons,  it  is  but 
proper  that  the  Mechanician  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  matter  of 
supplying,  by  means  of  an  artificial  limb,  the  lost  member,  and  proba- 
bly no  one  is  more  capable  of  giving  a  correct  opinion  than  B.  Frank 
Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  Certainly  no  one  has  had  the  experi- 
ence he  has  in  fitting  artificial  limbs,  and  no  other  person  has  equaled 
his  wonderful  success. 

As  some  of  the  readers  of  the  College  Journal,  may  not  be  fully 
acquainted  with  the  reputation  attained  by  the  Artificial  Limbs  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  the  consequent  claim  of  his  opinions  upon  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  the  profession,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  the  verdict 
passed  upon  those  Limbs,  and  the  Inventor,  by  some  of  the  more  emi- 
nent English  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said,  "It  is  clever!  perfect!  wonderful."  Lord  An- 
glesey, who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  leg,  and  had  a  very  admirable 
one  made  by  a  Mr.  Pott,  known  both  in  Europe  and  America  as  the 
Anglesey  Leg,  examined  the  one  invented  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  after 
fully  testing  its  action,  pronounced  it  "most  devilish  clever."  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  then  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  made 
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use  of  the  strongest  terms  of  commendation  of  the  limhs ;  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Stanley,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  stated,  "  With 
such  a  limb  to  repair  the  loss,  amputation  would  now  be  much  less 
dreaded."  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  pronounced  Palmer's  limb  "perfect." 
Mr.  J.  H.  Green  said,  "It  is  much  the  best  leg  I  have  ever  seen ;"  and 
Mr.  Wakely,  Editor  of  the  London  Lancet,  remarked,  "  I  know  of  no 
leg  which  can  compare  successfully  with  it."  Mr.  Bransbury  B. 
Cooper  exclaimed,  on  observing  the  limb,  "It  is  wonderful — it  is 
wonderful ! " 

Mr.  Palmer  and  his  limbs  received  similar  commendations  from  Mr. 
S.  Key,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Lake,  Mr.  Hilton,  Mr.  Solly,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
others  in  London,  and  he  met  with  a  similar  favorable  reception  on  the 
Continent.  Even  the  staid,  sober  London  Punch  nearly  smiled,  and 
published  a  long  article  in  favor  of  the  American  Leg  and  its  American 
inventor,  and  among  other  things  said,  "  Indeed,  Mr.  Palmer  thinks  he 
can  perfect  his  invention,  and  construct  whole  bodies  which  will  perform 
perfectly,  which  will  execute  pirouettes,  entrochats,  and  so  forth ;  sigh, 
grin,  pout,  leer,  and  ogle  as  well  as  the  very  best  coryphees.  The 
corps  de  ballet  is  much  excited,  and  Mr.  Luraley  is  in  treaty  for  six 
dozen  of  these  danseuses." 

Having  been  favored  with  a  thorough  examination  and  explanation 
of  the  mechanism  and  action  of  these  Artificial  Limbs,  while  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  am  prepared  to  indorse  all  that  has  been 
said  in  their  favor,  and  also  am  prepared  to  value  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Palmer  in  regard  to  the  point  to  be  selected  for  the  amputation"  of  a 
limb,  so  far  as  that  point  has  reference  to  the  easy  and  efficient  applica- 
tion of  the  artificial  substitute.  Hence  I  shall  quote  from  an  article 
from  his  pen  published  last  year. 

Mr.  Pancoast  said  that  the  place  of  amputation  "  must  be  held  sub- 
sidiary to  another  object,  that  of  affording  the  greatest  facility  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  means  of  artificial  support." 

Mr.  Palmer  presents  the  following  places  of  election  for  the  surgeon's 
consideration : 

"1st.  The  lower  third  of  the  leg,  or  about  ten  inches  below  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  patella.     Kemove  the  malleoli  fully,  always. 

"  2nd.  The  lowest  point  possible  between  the  first  point  and  the  upper 
third,  at  which  a  good  flap  can  be  made. 

"  3rd.  Immediately  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  fibula,  if  not  practi- 
cable to  save  five  inches  below  the  patella,  with  full  use  of  joint. 

"4th.  The  lower  third  of  the  thigh — ten  inches  from  perineum. 
Double  flap.     Always  remove  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 
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"  5th.  The  utmost  length  possible,  if  necessary  to  amputate  above  the 
fourth  place  of  election." 

For  the  upper  extremity,  very  nearly  the  same  general  rules  will 
obtain. 

The  fore-arm  may  be  amputated  two  inches  above  the  wrist-joint,  and 
leave  space  to  attach  an  artificial  hand.  Above  this  the  limb  should  be 
left  as  long  as  possible,  provided  the  amputation  be  not  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  or  through  the  cancellated  portion  of  the  bone. 

Of  late  it  has  become  fashionable  to  recommend  and  practice  amputa- 
tions at  the  joints ;  but,  even  if  statistics  shall  show,  (which  at  present 
is  doubted,)  that  these  cases  are  no  more  fatal  than  those  performed  near 
the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Pancoast's 
direction,  that  the  place  of  amputation  must  be  held  subsidiary  to 
another  object,  "  that  of  affording  the  greatest  facility  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  means  of  artificial  support,"  should  not  be  neglected. 

It  is  true  Mr.  Palmer  is  able  to  give  a  very  good  limb,  with  an  artifi- 
cial knee-joint,  even  when  the  operation  has  been  quite  near  or  at  the 
knee-joint;  and  although  he  is  obliged  to  elongate  the  thigh  half  an 
inch,  that  elongation  is  not  perceptible  in  walking.  So  also  has  he  been 
able  to  fit  a  limb  that  has  proved  remarkably  serviceable,  even  when 
the  thigh  has  been  amputated  within  from  three  to  six  inches  of  the 
perineum,  as  well  as  to  limbs  amputated  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  through 
the  foot;  but  when  the  statistics  of  mortality  incontestibly  prove  that 
at  least  five  times  as  many  die  who  have  had  their  limbs  amputated 
near  the  knee-joint,  as  die  after  the  low  operation,  and  when  the  best 
mechanicians  contend  that  it  is  more  difficult,  more  doubtful,  and  more 
expensive  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  artificial  limb,  after  such  mutilation, 
than  after  amputations  performed  in  accordance  with  the  rules  here 
presented,  we  may  well  call  upon  our  authors  and  our  teachers  to  modify 
their  instructions  so  as  to  accord  with  the  progress  of  modern  discoveries 
and  modern  science.  Well  may  we  adopt  the  language  of  the  venerable 
Pare,  and  say : 

"Antiquity  and  custom  in  such  things  as  are  performed  by  art,  ought 
not  to  have  any  authority,  sway,  or  place,  contrary  to  reason,  as  they 
oftentimes  have  in  civil  affairs.  Wherefore  let  no  man  say  unto  us  that 
the  Ancients  have  always  done  thus.  °  **  °  Wherefore,  I  most  ear- 
nestly entreat  all  chirurgeons,  that  leaving  the  old  and  too  cruel  way 
of  healing,  they  would  embrace  these  new "  and  more  safe  and  satis- 
factory points  for  performing  amputation,  departing  from  the  authority 
of  the  authors  whenever  and  wherever  they  depart  from  the  teachings 
of  experience,  of  science,  and  of  reason. 
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CALENDULA  OFFICINALIS. 

BY   J.    FRENCH    JUDGE,    M.    D. 

In  the  garden  marygold,  a  well  known  and  showy  favorite  of  the 
florist,  we  possess  an  invaluable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  lacerated 
and  incised  wounds.  Indeed,  so  important  is  this  peculiar  property  of 
the  flower,  that  I  would  not  consent  to  be  deprived  of  its  influence  in  the 
frequently  occurring  cases  of  laceration  from  machinery,  etc.,  under  any 
consideration. 

I,  therefore,  feel  that  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this 
article,  I  do  not  present  to  them  a  substitute  for  some  already  adopted 
remedy  of  equal  value,  but  one  far  surpassing  all  others  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  (or  have  ever  read  of)  in  potency,  in  the  treatment  of 
the  cases  above  mentioned. 

Its  influence  is  peculiar;  it  is  a  tonic  and  antiseptic.  The  tincture, 
when  applied  as  a  wet  dressing,  exerts  a  species  of  tonic  influence  of 
great  value,  promotes  rapidly  the  formation  of  healthy  granulations, 
with  the  generation  of  so  small  a  quantity  of  pus  as  almost  to  induce,  in 
some  cases,  the  belief  of  its  total  absence ;  so  healthy  have  the  granula- 
tions been  in  all  cases  treated  by  myself  with  it,  that  in  no  case  do  I  re- 
collect having  found  the  use  of  any  caustic  necessary,  and  resolution  has 
generally  taken  place  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  in  similar  cases  treated 
with  the  water  or  other  dressings. 

The  first  case,  in  which  I  used  the  marygold,  was  one  of  laceration  of 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  head  and  face,  caused  by  the  patient's  having 
fallen  into  a  cellar.  Applied  w^ater  dressing  for  several  days,  and  found 
but  slight  improvement,  several  spots  of  gangrenous  ulceration  and  a  fair 
promise  of  tardy  recovery.  Kecollecting,  at  this  juncture,  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  "  Eel.  Disp."  a  short  commendatory  notice  of  the  marygold 
in  lacerated  wounds,  I  concluded  to  try  its  virtues  in  the  case  here  men- 
tioned. I  procured  a  tincture,  made  with  common  dilute  alcohol,  cleansed 
and  redressed  the  wounds  with  lint  and  proper  bandages,  keeping  them 
wet  with  the  tincture  of  marygold.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  great  improvement  succeeding  the  change 
of  treatment.  Subsequently  the  case  improved  rapidly  and  was  attend- 
ed by  no  unfavorable  symptoms.  The  next  case  I  will  mention,  is  that 
of  a  wounded  hand,  caused  by  a  blow  received  from  the  blunt  end  of  a 
falling  bar  of  iron.  So  severe  was  the  injury  that  amputation  was  ad- 
vised by  several  physicians  of  respectable  attainment,  as  the  only  resort. 
To  this  I  objected,  and  being  sustained  in  my  advice  to  attempt  restora- 
tion, by  the  patient,  who  was  very  desirous  of  having  it  saved  if  possible, 
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I  cleansed  and  adjusted  the  parts  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  injury 
would  permit,  then  applied  bandages,  etc.,  as  usual,  keeping  the  same 
constantly  saturated  with  the  Tine,  of  Calendula.  On  the  second  clay, 
subsequent  to  this,  examined  the  wound  and  found  all  right  and  pro- 
gressing finely,  no  unfavorable  symptoms  presented  in  the  course  of 
treatment,  and  in  six  weeks  the  case  was  discharged  cured,  but  advised 
rest. 

One  other  case  I  will  mention.     Was  called  to  Henry  B ,  age  10 

years.  Great  toe  severely  lacerated  five  days  previously,  by  being  run 
upon  by  a  carriage  wheel,  crushing  the  second  phalangeal  bone,  and 
lacerating  the  fleshy  parts  severely.  Found  the  wound  black,  with  fcetid 
odor  and  a  dull  red  ring  of  inflammation  encircling  the  toe  above,  threat- 
ening the  loss  of  the  entire  toe.  Cleansed  the  wound,  and  dressed  with 
roler  and  tine,  calendula  as  a  lotion,  and  ordered  its  continuance.  In 
two  days  all  symptoms  of  mortification  had  disappeared,  and  in  six  or 
seven  davs  the  wound  had  healed  and  the  fractured  bones  become  con- 
nected  by  a  deposition  of  lymph.  No  unfavorable  symptoms  arose  after 
I  commenced  using  the  marygold.  I  could  add  many  other  cases,  but 
these  will  suffice  to  call  attention  to  the  article,  and  I  hope  to  induce 
others  to  try  it  and  judge  for  themselves.  And  here  I  would  suggest 
that  the  tincture,  or  some  other  preparation  of  the  marygold,  might  be 

found  of  value  in  conjunctivial  ulcerations. 
Cincinnati,  0.,  June  4,  1856. 
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OLD   PHYSIC   EXAMINED— NO.    II. 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

Apoplexy. — In  this  progressive  age,  students  of  Medicine,  particu- 
larly, should  be  taught  to  think,  and  intelligent  physicians  generally 
should  be  willing  to  investigate  medical  doctrines  and  new  methods  of 
treatment,  and  not  confine  themselves  longer  to  what  they  "  have  been 
taught  to  believe  ;  "  otherwise  our  science,  which  all  medical  men  pro- 
fess to  love  and  labor  to  advance,  must  continue  to  be  an  opprobrium — 
to  be  stigmatized  as  "  the  destructive  art  of  healing." 

In  the  treatment  of  but  few  diseases  is  this  want  of  thought  noticed 
more  than  in  the  management  of  apoplexy, — a  disease,  or  morbid  con- 
dition, for  the  relief  of  which,  all  the  text  books  used  in  the  "  regular" 
Medical  Colleges  advise  ''general  and  local  depletion;"  revulsion  by 
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means  of  a"  blister  to  the  entire  scalp;  "  and,  as  in  all  other  diseases 
proving  obstinate,  a  "  mild  mercurial  course," — all  recommended  by  the 
authors  under  the  assumption  of  its  congestive  nature,  or  tendency  to 
inflammation,  or  its  dependence  upon  a  ruptured  blood-vessel.  And  yet 
what  do  those  "  authorities  "  say  are  the  predisposing  causes  of  apo- 
plexy ?  Prof.  Wood  (vid.  Pract.,  Yol.  II. ,  p.  662)  says,  that  "  old  age 
is  a  predisposing  cause,  and  probably  the  most  powerful ;  "  that  it  is 
"  no  uncommon  event  for  tall  and  thin  persons,  with  pale  faces  and  small 
heads,  to  die  of  apoplexy."  Prof.  Watson  {vid.  Lect.  on  Pract.)  says> 
too,  that  "  apoplexy  is  common  in  persons  who  are  tall,  pale  and  thin ; 
also,  in  "  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  fifty." 

Says  Dr.  Elliotson — whose  work  on  Practice  was  the  approved  text- 
book in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  before  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Wood's — "  I  am  sure  that  some  persons  have  had  apoplexy  from  having 
been  bled  to  frequently,  even  locally, — and  having  been  deprived  too 
long  of  food." 

By  Dr.  Watson's  particular  friend,  Dr.  Latham,  author  of  a  very 
"  legitimate  "  treatise  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  we  can  prove  also  that 
apoplexy  can  be  produced  by  starvation — that  "  abstinence  engenders 
maladies :  "  Dr.  L.  was  commissioned  by  the  British  Government  to 
inquire  into  the  great  mortality  in  a  certain  penitentiary.  He  found 
that  the  inmates,  by  gross  mismanagement,  were  all  but  starved.  I 
quote  from  his  report :  "  An  ox's  head,  weighing  eight  pounds,  was 
made  into  soup  for  an  hundred  persons.  After  they  had  been  living  on 
this  food  for  some  time,  they  lost  their  color,  flesh  and  strength,  and 
could  not  do  as  much  work  as  formerly.  *  *  *  The  affections, 
which  came  on  during  this  faded,  wasted,  weakened  state  of  body,  were 
headache,  vertigo,  delirium,  convulsions,  apoplexy  !"  Dr.  L.'s  testimony 
can  not  be  gainsayed ;  and  it  proves,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  disease 
may  be  caused  by  lack  of  nutrition,  (anti-phlogistic  regimen?)  inducing 
a  low  and  enfeebled  state  of  the  whole  system. 

He  also  says :  "  When  venesection  was  tried  (in  the  name  of  common 
sense  why  was  it  tried  ?)  the  patient  fainted  after  losing  four  or  five,  or 
even  fewer  ounces  of  blood."  Well,  what  were  the  post  mortem  appearances 
found  in  these  poor  inmates,  who  died  of  apoplexy,  induced  by  starva- 
tion ?  "  Increased  vascularity  of  the  brain,  and  sometimes  fluid  between 
the  membranes  and  in  the  ventricles,"  says  the  said  Dr.  Latham.  Not  a 
word  of  active  hemorrhage,  of  ruptured  blood-vessels, — for  rupture  of 
a  blood-vessel  is  very  seldom  found  in  apoplexy,  if  we  can  believe  post 
mortem  statistics,  unless  softening,  ulceration  or  some  other  organic 
disease  be  found  to  co-exist.      In  fine,   the  tendency  to  hemorrhagic 
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development — to  cerebral  effusion,  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  fullness 
of  blood  as  upon  a  weakness  of  the  containing  vessels  ;  and  hence  venesec- 
tion and  starvation  to  prevent  apoplexy,  indirectly  tend  to  produce  the 
disease.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  is  the  "  orthodox" 
treatment  of  "  this  disease  of  advanced  age,"  and  to  which  "  old  age  is 
is  the  most  powerful  predisposing  cause  ?  "  General  and  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is  the  "  sheet  anchor,"  says  Dr.  Watson.  And  yet  we  can 
prove  by  Dr.  W.  that  blood-letting  will  cause  apoplexy, — bring  on  palsy : 
A  woman  received  a  blow,  and  "  while  being  cupped,  became  palsied." 
Three  physicians  agreed  upon  cupping  a  patient  at  Greenwich  because 
he  had  "  distinctive  warnings  of  apoplexy,  and  while  blood  was  being 
rapidly  extracted  he  became  hemiplegic.  Dr.  W.  adds,  "  similar  cases 
have  been  noticed  by  other  persons." 

Dr.  Elliotson,  in  his  large  work  on  Practice,  previously  alluded  to, 
says :  "  I  am  sure  that  some  persons  have  had  apoplexy,  from  having 
been  bled  too  frequently,  even  locally,  and  having  been  deprived  too 
long  of  food."  But,  unfortunately,  he  goes  on  to  add,  that  when  bleed- 
ing can  not  be  pushed  any  farther,  "it  is  necessary  to  get  the  mouth 
sore  and  apply  blisters  behind  the  ears  and  even  over  the  whole  scalp  !  " 
Prof.  Wood,  also,  in  cases  "  with  depressed  circulation,  pale  and  cold 
surface,  etc.,  still  deems  it  proper  to  "  take  blood  locally,  by  cups  or 
leeches,  or  to  make  a  small  tentative  bleeding  from  the  arm,"  but  if 
the  pulse  should  become  more  depressed,  he  recommends  "  moderate  pur- 
gation, revulsion  to  the  extremities,"  and  the  "  death  cap," — "  a  blister 
to  the  surface  of  the  scalp," — and  a  *'  gentle  mercurial  impression  !" 

And  what  is  the  reselt  of  the  "  regular  "  practice  in  this  disease 
Let  Dr.  Copeman  (a  "  regular  "  of  London)  answer  the  question.  That 
distinguished  man,  long  entertaining  the  opinion  (vid.  Preface  to  his 
work)  that  "the  popular  as  well  as  professional  prejudice  in  favor  of 
bleeding,  in  affections  of  the  brain,  is  not  justifiable  by  the  result  of  the 
Practice,"  commenced  a  series  of  statistical  examinations,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  result : 

Cases  bled,  -         -  129         Cured,  -         -  51         Died,  -         -  78 
Cases  not  bled,  26         Cured,       -        18         Died,       -  8 

Proportion  of  deaths  treated  by  bleeding,  1  in  If. 

Proportion  of  deaths  treated  without  bleeding,  1  in  3 J. 

Of  what  value  are  assumptions,  theoretical  notions  or  authoritative 
declarations,  in  the  place  of  facts  like  the  preceding  ? 

What  then  should  be  done?  We  have  shown  from  "  authority  "  that 
we  have  two  classes  of  apoplectic  patients, — the  one  in  which  the  face  is 
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pale,  and  a  state  of  body  analagous  to  the  cold  stage  of  fever, — indica- 
tions for  the  exhibition  of  stimulants,  even  brandy  and  water,  sinapisms 
to  the  temples  and  extremities,  brisk  stimulating  frictions  to  the  spine, 
and  sometimes  a  clash  of  cold  water.  The  after  treatment  may  demand 
cold  water  to  the  head,  and  a  generous  diet.  In  the  other  case,  marked 
by  heat  and  turgescence  of  the  face,  as  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  cold 
water  should  be  dashed  on  the  head  from  a  hight,  until  evidence  of  a 
change  of  condition  is  manifested. 

Of  emetics,  Watson  says  they  are  "  ticklish  remedies  ;  n  and  Wood 
"  thinks  that  in  genuine  hemorrhagic  apoplexy,  they  can  never  be  other- 
wise than  injurious/'  yet,  on  a  previous  page,  he  says,  "  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  determine  in  very  many  instances  whether  hemorrhage 
exists  or  not."  Copeman  says,  that  after  a  full  meal,  emetics  are  not 
only  safe,  but  effectual.     Why  should  they  be  less  safe  in  other  cases  ? 

Emetics  first  act  upon  the  brain,  the  vomiting  being  a  secondary 
result.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  give  a  man  a  blow  upon  the  stomach, 
let  him  go  to  sea,  put  him  into  a  circular  swing,  or  show  him  an  object 
which  excites  the  feeling  of  disgust,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  vomits. 
Is  not  emesis,  so  induced,  the  result  of  cerebral  action  ?  Again,  in  some 
instances,  the  stomach  is  insensible  to  the  action  of  emetics  until  the 
state  of  the  brain  is  changed  by  the  application  of  cold  douche,  and 
sometimes  the  cold  dash  (and  at  other  times  brandy  and  water  in  the 
aged)  will  rouse  the  brain,  and  the  patient,  after  an  effort  or  two,  will 
stagger  to  his  feet.  Stimulating  enemeta  are  highly  useful  as  revul- 
sives, particularly  in  the  first  form  of  this  disease,  and  enemeta  of 
strong  infusion  of  lobelia,  frequently  repeated,  where  swallowing  is 
impracticable,  are  advantageously  employed  in  the  latter  form. 


■*♦»♦»■ 


PHYTOLACCA  DECANDEA  IN  ASTHMA. 

BY   WILSON    N.    HUNT,    M.    D. 

I  have  used  the  phytolacca  deeandra  in  the  treatment  of  Asthma  in 
its  various  grades,  with  such  uniform  success  as  to  induce  me  to  regard 
it  as  almost  a  specific  in  this  dreadful  malady.  I  prepare  it  according 
to  the  following  formula : 

#     Phytolacca  deeandra,  3  i. 
Whisky,  9  i. 

Digest  for  fourteen  days  and  filter.     Dose,  a  tablespoonful  three 
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times  a  day  for  several  days,  when  it  may  be  discontinued,  to  be  resumed 
again  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  return  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  taken  as  before  directed,  modifying  the  dose  according  to  the 
susceptibility  of  the  patient. 


<♦»•  * 


SAUNDER'S  INTENSIFIES. 

New  Yokk,  5th  Month,  29,  1856. 

Wm.  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  Respected  Friend: — I  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  to  thee  the  following  communication  at  the  suggestion  of 
*  o  #  a  #  a  subscriber  of  the  College  Journal  of  Medical  Science. 

A  certain  Professor  Saunders,  formerly  of  Cincinnati,  but  now  resi- 
dent in  this  city,  has  published  an  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Eclectic  Med- 
ical Journal,  (March  No.),  in  which  he  claims  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
what  he  styles  the  "Intensifier."  It  is  an  appendage  to  the  Electro- 
Chemical  Bath  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  increased. 

According  to  his  account,  a  battery  of  four  cups  will,  with  this  Inten- 
sifier, be  equal  in  power  to  a  battery  of  sixteen  cups.  This  is  not  the 
fact,  however,  as  the  gain  in  power  is  but  trifling. 

I  will  now  briefly  state  that  I  had  this  so-called  Intensifier  in  opera- 
tion long  before  Dr.  Saunders  arrived  in  New  York.  It  was  patented  by 
me  in  1  850,  and  is  no  more  or  less  than  my  "  Direct  and  To-and-fro 
Current  Electro-Magnetic  Machine." 

When  Dr.  Saunders  arrived  in  New  York,  I  invited  him  to  call  and 
see  this  arrangement  which  I  had  put  in  connection  with  my  Electro- 
Chemical  Eoot-bath.  He  was  very  much  interested  in  it,  and  told  me 
he  had  thought  of  this  very  same  thing  himself.  He  proposed  to  me 
that  WE  should  take  out  a  patent  for  it.  I  observed  that  it  was  already 
patented,  not  in  connection  with  the  bath,  but  as  an  improvement  in  the 
Current  Electro-Magnetic  Machine. 

I  send  thee  by  to-day's  mail  my  pamphlet  of  100  pages  on  "  The 
Medical  Application  of  Electro-Magnetism."  By  this  thou  wilt  see  that 
my  "  Direct  and  To-and-fro  Current  Electro-Magnetic  Machine,"  is  the 
very  same  instrument  that  Dr.  Saunders  claims  as  his  newly  invented 
Intensifier. 

1  do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  honorable  in  Dr.  Saunders  to  have  acted 
as  he  has  done. 

If  thou  wilt  publish  the  above  in  the  "  College  Journal  of  Medical 
Science"  it  will  be  subservient  to  truth,  and  disabuse  the  public  of  the 
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idea  that  the  so-called  Intensifier  is  of  any  particular  advantage  to  the 
Electro-Chemical  Bath.  Very  respectfully  thy  friend, 

Sam'l  B.  Smith, 
Electro-Magnetist,  77  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

P.  S.  I  will  send  thee,  in  a  few  days,  an  article  containing  the  result 
of  an  experiment  demonstrating  that  in  an  electro-chemical  hody-hath, 
the  electricity  does  not  pass  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  that, 
consequently,  a  foot-bath  only  ought  to  be  used. 

[The  pamphlet  mentioned  in  the  above  has  not  come  to  hand.  We 
of  course  know  nothing  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  the  writer,  and  can 
not,  therefore,  be  expected  to  give  any  opinion  respecting  them.  We 
publish  the  communication  that  it  may  speak  for  itself,  merely  adding 
that  we  have  ceased  to  feel  surprise  at  announcements  of  humbugs,  or 
the  intensified  impudence  of  humbuggers. — S.] 


*  *  •  •  » 


MEDICAL     JUBISPRUDENCE. 

BY    PROF.    C.    H.    CLEAVELAND. 

I  have  long  been  convinced,  that  our  Medical  Colleges,  and  the  pro- 
fession generally,  have  not  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
Medical  Jurisprudence  as  its  importance  demands.  This  matter  has 
recently  been  forced  strongly  upon  my  attention,  by  correspondence 
with  two  of  our  physicians,  who  have  been  called  upon  to  exercise  their 
professional  skill  for  the  furtherance  of  justice. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  last  October,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
William  Foster,  of  Hardin  County,  in  this  State,  gave  his  son  a  very 
severe  whipping  with  a  rod,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Martin,  of  Dunkirk,  was 
called  to  see  him.  Soon  after  the  whipping  the  boy  died,  and  was 
buried,  but  owing  to  complaint  having  been  made,  the  coroner  had  the 
body  exhumed,  and  a  post  mortem  examination,  by  Drs.  J.  W.  Martin 
and  Joseph  T.  Woods,  which  was  conducted  in  a  thorough,  skillful,  and 
scientific  manner, — so  much  so,  as  to  elicit  commendation  from  several 
physicians  at  the  trial. 

From  the  testimony,  it  appears  that  the  lad  was  a  sickly  boy,  of  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  in  stature,  was  not  larger  than  other  lads  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  and  with  a  system  suffering 
from  general  debility ;  and  also  of  a  rather  low  grade  of  mental  devel- 
opment. The  father  acknowledged  having  punished  the  boy  very 
severely,  while  in   a  passion,  possibly  while  intoxicated,  as  he  was  of 
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intemperate  habits,  and  very  apt  to  be  carried  away  with  anger  after 
drinking. 

At  the  post  mortem  it  was  discovered  that  some  blows  had  been 
received  on  the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  but  the  principal  injuries  were 
upon  the  back,  which  was  greatly  bruised  by  repeated  blows  that  pro- 
duced disorganization  of  the  soft  part  to  the  bones,  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  examining  physicians,  were  the  cause  of  the  boy's  death. 

The  jury  fonnd  Mr.  Foster  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  State  Prison  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

In  regard  to  this  case,  which  was  of  the  deepest  importance  to  Drs. 
Martin  and  Wood,  professionally,  I  gladly  bear  testimony  to  their  assidu- 
ity and  perseverance,  in  placing  the  matter  correctly  before  the  court, — 
unpleasant  as  it  must  have  been  to  furnish  evidence  on  which  a  father 
was  convicted  of  having  destroyed  his  son.  Having  been  furnished 
with  full  notes  of  the  trial,  by  Dr.  Martin,  I  would  be  pleased  to  pre- 
sent extracts  from  them,  except  that  the  limits  of  the  Journal  forbid. 

Another  case  has  been  presented  to  my  notice  by  the  physician  in 
attendance,  Dr.  Coombs,  of  Hardin  County,  Ky. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Hubbard,  a  blacksmith,  living  in  the  Red  Mill 
precinct  of  Hardin  County,  had  been  married  three  times,  and  had 
children  by  each  wife.  After  the  third  marriage,  the  last  wife,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  neighbors,  commenced  a  systematic  course 
of  ill-treatment,  and  a  constant  display  of  ill-temper,  toward  the  chil- 
dren by  the  former  marriages,  to  that  extent  that  the  children  of  the 
first  wife,  and  a  son  of  the  second  wife,  were  compelled  to  leave  their 
father  and  find  homes  elsewhere. 

The  father,  although  intemperate  and  yielding,  was  not  inclined  to 
participate  in  these  cruelties. 

A  daughter  of  the  second  marriage,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  did 
not  leave  her  father  until  some  two  years  since,  when  she  left  home  and 
lived  among  her  friends  and  relations,  wherever  she  could  find  employ- 
ment or  refuge.  Some  three  months  since,  she  went  to  live  with  a  Mr. 
Jackson,  when  her  health  failing,  she  was  placed  in  the  family  of  Dr. 
Coombs,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  notes  of  the  case. 

While  with  Dr.  Coombs,  she  vomited  up  from  her  stomach,  so  she 
says,  and  so  Dr.  Coombs  and  others  believe,  thirty-three  pins,  of  various 
sizes,  some  quite  large,  and  some  much  bent,  and  five  needles  have  been 
extracted  from  the  left  side.  On  examining  the  pins,  I  observed  those 
bent,  were  bent  near  the  middle,  and  that  they  were  all  firm,  stout  pins, 
and  nearly  all  had  the  old-fashioned  round  head,  made  by  a  piece  of 
wire  being  coiled  round  the  shaft  of  the  pin,  and  not  the  fiat  head  pro- 
VOL.  I.,  no.,  vi. — 17. 
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duced  by  compression,  as  on  those  manufactured  of  late  years.  The 
pins  were  new,  bright,  and  not  corroded,  and  Dr.  Coombs  said  were 
unlike  any  he  had  in  his  house,  or  any  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Jackson 
The  needles  were  rather  below  the  medium  size  used  by  dress  makers, 
and  in  no  way  peculiar,  and  yet  it  is  notable  that  they  all  appeared 
with  the  eye  of  the  needle  presenting  externally,  and  I  believe,  without 
any  tendency  to  suppuration  around  the  presenting  point. 

This  matter  attracted  the  attention  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  girl 
having  stated  that  her  step-mother,  with  the  assistance  of  another 
woman,  had,  at  different  times,  thrown  her  down  and  forced  jier  to 
swallow  pins  and  needles  enveloped  in  bread,  this  accusation  taken  in 
connection  with  the  well-known  fact  of  the  general  ill-treatment  of  the 
children  by  the  step-mother,  produced  such  excitement  that  after  a  time 
a  peace-warrant  was  served  on  the  father,  and  the  case  investigated  in 
the  County  Court. 

The  testimony  of  the  neighbors  sustained  the  general  charge  of  ill- 
treatment,  and  Dr.  Coombs  and  others  testified  to  the  vomiting  of  the 
pins,  and  the  issuance  of  the  needles  from  the  side,  and  the  girl  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  proposed  to  adopt  her  as 
his  own. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  this  case.  1st.  The  age  of 
the  girl,  just  at  puberty,  together  with  her  want  of  a  home,  her  hard 
labor,  and  the  general  depressing  circumstances  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, may  have  had  a  tendency  to  develope  hysteria  in  some  of  its 
protean  forms.  2nd.  The  lapse  of  time  between  the  alleged  forcing  of 
the  child  to  swallow  the  pins,  and  the  illness  which  resulted  in  the 
vomiting.  3rd.  The  bright,  burnished,  uncorroded  appearance  of  the 
pins,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  they  are  unlike  any  in  the  house 
of  Dr.  Coombs.  4th.  The  fact  that  no  needles  were  vomited,  although 
they  were  said  to  have  been  swallowed  at  the  same  time  with  the  pins. 
And,  5th.  The  appearance  of  the  needles  at  the  left  side,  with  the  eye 
to  the  surface,  and  with  no  signs  of  suppuration,  or  other  indications 
that  they  had  long  remained  in  that  position. 

As  cases  like  the  above,  or  others,  demanding  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  are  constantly  being  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  physician,  it  is  evident  that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Medical 
Jurisprudence  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent,  the  pun- 
ishment of  crime,  and  to  enable  the  practitioner  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
community,  and  sustain  his  own  reputation. 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT 


THE  COLLEGE  JOUKNAL. 

This  Journal  has  now  reached  the  middle  of  its  first  year,  and  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  to  the  friends  of  scientific  medical  progress, 
that  the  experiment  of  establishing  such  a  Journal  has  proved  successful. 
The  constantly  increasing  list  of  subscribers  evinces  the  determination 
of  our  friends  to  sustain  us  in  this  enterprise,  and  the  numerous  letters 
received  from  every  part  of  the  country,  assuring  us  of  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  of  the  students  and  graduates  of  the  Institute  and  other 
liberal-minded  medical  men,  warrant  us  in  announcing  that  the  College 
Journal  is  a  success.  It  was  prophesied  in  certain  quarters  that  this 
Journal  would  not  continue  through  the  year,  and  the  prognosticators 
have  been  laboring  hard  to  bring  about  a  fulfillment  of  their  prediction, 
but  "  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,"  and  was  so  understood  by 
most  of  those  in  whose  hearing  it  was  uttered.  It  therefore  failed  of  its 
object. 

We  do  not  wish  our  friends  to  understand  from  the  above  paragraph 
that  we  no  longer  need  their  co-operation  in  sustaining  the  Journal.  On 
the  other  hand,  although  our  subscription  list  is  highly  encouraging,  yet 
our  chief  ground  of  confidence  consists  in  a  conviction  that  our  friends 
will  continue  to  send  in  their  subscriptions  and  use  proper  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  patronage  of  the  Journal.  The  low  price  at  which  it  is  pub- 
lished, requires  a  very  extensive  circulation  to  sustain  it,  and  save  the 
editors  from  pecuniary  loss,  and  we  have  no  doubt  such  an  extent  of  pat- 
ronage it  will  receive. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  complained  that  we  have  put  the  subscription 
price  too  low,  on  the  ground  that  subscribers  "get  more  than  their 
money's  worth."  This  is  certainly  true,  but  as  our  object  is  to  spread 
the  truth,  rather  than  make  money,  we  are  willing  our  readers  should 
have  a  good  bargain.  Some,  who  have  spoken  in  this  way,  have  evinced 
their  sincerity  by  doubling  their  subscriptions,  so  as  to  receive  one  copy 
to  be  filed  and  bound,  and  another  to  distribute  to  inquirers  after  truth. 
How  many  more  will  manifest  their  professional  patriotism  by  thus 
sowing  the  good  seed  of  Medical  Eclecticism  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  pages  of  the  Journal  entirely  free  from 
the  controversy  between  its  Editors  and  those  ex-professors,  who  have 
been  removed  from  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute  for  attempting  to  pros- 
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titute  it  to  their  selfish  and  charlatanic  purposes.  Our  readers,  however, 
need  not  fear  that  the  Journal  will  ever  descend  to  the  level  of  the  low 
demagoguery  and  disgusting  scurrility,  with  which  we  have  been  assailed 
by  individuals  who  have  enjoyed  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  reveling 
in  such  impurity  as  their  natural  element. 

It  is  still,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  object  of  the  Editors,  as  an- 
nounced in  their  prospectus,  to  devote  the  pages  of  their  Journal  "  to  the 
cultivation  of  Medical  Science  in  an  honorable  and  liberal  manner,"  and 
to  render  it  a  channel  "  through  which  they  may  hold  regular  commu- 
nication with  the  public,  and  by  means  of  which  they  may  more  widely 
make  known  their  professional  views  and  the  various  contributions  to  the 
healing  art  by  the  Faculty,  and  the  numerous  alumni  of  the  Institute." 
The  future  numbers  will  be  filled,  to  a  great  extent,  with  original  arti- 
cles, or  with  editorial  abstracts,  consisting  of  condensations  from  ex- 
changes and  correspondents,  involving,  in  many  instances,  more  labor 
than  the  preparation  of  original  papers. 

Friends  of  Eclecticism  !  we  have  labored  hard  and  expended  much  in 
this  cause ;  we  intend  to  labor  harder  and,  if  necessary,  expend  more  than 
heretofore  ;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  right  to  call  upon  you  to  reciprocate 
our  efforts,  and  with  a  hearty  good  will  unite  in  assisting  us  by  sending 
in  your  names  and  those  of  your  acquaintances  as  subscribers,  and  by 
furnishing  us  with  your  experience  as  practitioners ;  that  we  may  have 
cash  to  pay  the  printer,  and  the  best  of  materials  with  which  to  fill  the 
Journal,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  send  to  you  a  monthly  visitor,  whose 
arrival  shall  always  be  the  occasion  of  an  intellectual  feast. 


AMERICAN     MEDICAL     ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
(Old  School,)  occurred  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1856. 
An  old  school  physician  of  that  city,  has  sent  us  a  communication  in 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  which  is  more  severe 
than  any  thing  we  have  ever  been  disposed  to  say  in  our  criticisms. 
He  says : 

"  The  meeting  of  so  eminent  a  body  of  men,  as  the  three  hundred 
delegates  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  representing,  as  they  do, 
over  fifty  thousand  physicians  of  the  old  school  of  medicine,  scattered 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  is  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  From  such  a  body  of  men,  claiming  all 
that  is  orthodox  or  legitimate  in  the  healing  art,  claiming  a  monopoly  in 
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medical  science  and  literature,  the  world  has  much  to  expect;  but 
when  such  a  body  meets  and  holds  a  solemn  conclave  for  four  days  over 
the  fossil  remains  of  Allopathy,  without  enunciating  a  single  new  truth  or 
discovery  in  Medicine,  or  its  collateral  branches,  the  world  is  disap- 
pointed.        *         *         * 

"  During  the  365  clays  and  nights  of  literary  and  scientific  toil,  delv- 
ing deep  into  the  mines  of  Allopathic  lore,  searching  for  hidden  treas- 
ures, these  three  hundred  doctors,  the  brightest  iights  of  their  school, 
these  scientific  monopolists,  have  not  been  able  to  bring  to  light  one 
single  gem  of  truth  unknown  before." 

Our  space  is  too  limited  to  publish  at  length  the  caustic  review  of 
our  correspondent ;  we  give  the  above  extracts  merely  to  show,  that 
many  of  the  enlightened  members  of  the  old  school  party  are  becoming 
tired  of  the  proscriptive  character  and  policy  of  its  leaders,  and  anxious 
to  witness  the  introduction  of  a  spirit  of  Eclectic  liberality.  We  can 
not  agree  with  our  correspondent,  that  nothing  new  is  ever  developed  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  although  we  confess  the  amount  of 
new,  original,  information  is  very  moderate.  Our  chief  objection  to  the 
Association  is  based  on  its  proscriptive  character — on  the  fact  that  it 
recognizes  the  liberal  spirit  of  Electicism  as  a  disqualification  for  mem- 
bership, which  can  be  retained,  only  by  an  apparent  adoption  and  sup- 
port of  a  despotic  creed.  This,  however,  is  apt  to  be  the  tendency  of 
all  corporations,  and  there  is  great  danger  that  even  our  Eclectic  re- 
formers, if  they  should  become  well  organized  in  powerful  societies, 
would  find  designing  leaders  eager  to  introduce  the  same  proscriptive 
policy.  Indeed,  the  attempt  was  made  in  an  Eclectic  Convention,  in 
Cincinnati,  about  eight  years  ago,  but  was  promptly  defeated. 

We  were  forcibly  struck,  in  looking  back  at  the  struggles  of  the  pro- 
fession in  England,  with  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  the  Medico 
Chirurgical  Eeview,  who  occupied  a  similar  position  in  relation  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  to  that  now  occupied  by  Eclectic  reformers  in 
relation  to  the  American  Medical  Association.  In  reply  to  Sir  Geo.  Tut- 
hill's  vindication  of  the  College,  (1834.)  he  remarks: 

"  There  is  a  halo  of  prejudice  and  jwide  surrounding  every  corpora- 
tion,— and  especially  the  College  of  Physicians,  which  completely  distorts 
the  vision  of  those  within  that  halo — at  least  many  of  them — for  hap- 
pily a  respectable  minority  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College,  see  clearly  the 
imperfections  of  their  institution.  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  the 
old  Fellows  to  change  their  opinions,  and  cast  off  their  prejudices,  as 
for  an  Ethiopian  to  cast  off  his  skin  and  became  white.  It  is  totally 
useless  to  argue  with  them.     They  are  as  blind   to  the  signs  of  the 
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times,  as  a  mole  to  the  phases  of  the  moon  !  Not  so  with  a  great  many 
of  the  young  Fellows.  Their  brains  are  not  so  hardened  by  age  as  to 
resist  every  impression  of  liberality — the  avenues  to  light  and  know- 
ledge and  truth  are  not  blocked^  up — -and  they  see  the  state  of  things 
around  them.  They  are  aware  that  time  alone,  wihout  any  Parlia- 
mentary interference,  would  gradually,  aye,  and  quickly,  too,  break 
down  the  unnatural  and  galling  barriers  that  separate  the  members  of 
one  common  (and  oh !  that  we  could  say  a  liberal)  science." 

The  Medico  Chirurgical  Keview  was  the  ablest  and  leading  organ  of 
the  profession  in  England — it  took  the  same  ground  against  the  old 
fogy  ism  of  the  professional  leaders,  which  is  taken  by  American  Eclec- 
tics— condemning  professional  illiberality,  corporate  bigotry,  and  un- 
natural divisions  in  the  profession,  while  the  old  hunkers  of  England 
were  not  at  all  backward  in  denouncing  the  progressives,  whom  they 
excluded  from  their  Society,  as  the  old  hunkers  do  at  present  in 
America. 

"  We  offer  no  excuse," — says  Dr.  Johnson  in  reply  to  Sir  Geo.  Tut- 
hill, — "  we  scorn  it — for  the  severity  of  these  censures.  The  author  of 
the  pamphlet  has  used  all  his  efforts  to  represent,  directly  or  hy  impli- 
cation, the  petitioning  Licentiates  as  a  body  of  discontented,  unsuccess- 
ful, prevaricating  dishonest,  nay,  lying  practitioners,  who  have  ungrate- 
fully rebelled  against  the  most  pure,  moral,  religious,  and  useful  corpor- 
ation that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

This  rebellion  in  England  made  itself  respected — the  American 
rebellion  aims  at  much  more,  but  we  trust  that  it  will  be  equally 
successful. 


Another  medical  correspondent,  who  stand  high  in  the  profession  at 
Detroit,  appears  to  have  been  considerably  amused  by  the  novel  obste- 
tric practice  introduced  by  the  President  of  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  use  of  a  carving  fork,  in  reference  to  which  he  sends  us 
the  following  jeu  oV  esprit. 

"  Something  New  under  the  Sun. — The  inventive  genius  of  the 
great  head  of  the  late  and  progressive  '  National  Medical  Association/ 
recently  discovered  that  a  large  carving  fork  was  an  exceedingly  useful 
obstetrical  instrument,  when  in  the  hands  of  an  Emeritus  Professor  of 
obstetrics,  who,  as  stated  above,  has  of  late  become  the  great  head  of  this 
great  scientific  body  of  Medical  investigation  and  improvement.  With  the 
aid  of  this  new  and  convenient  instrument,  the  distinguished  Professor 
performs  a  skillful  operation   on  a  Mrs.  S- n,  of  the  city  of  Detroit, 
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on  the  18th  day  of  May  last,  and  there  could  be  but  one  small  objection 
urged  to  this  new  method  of  operating,  even  by  medical  heretics,  and 
that  is,  the  immediate  death  of  both  mother  and  child  ! " 


<   ■■  »-»- 


CONCENTRATED  EXTRACTS  OF  FALSEHOOD. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  very  notorious  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones,  and  his 
old  budget  of  vituperation,  Dr.  Newton  has  succeeded  in  filling  many 
pages  of  his  journal  and  newspaper  with  scurrilous  mistatements,  many 
of  which  he  has  heretofore  treated  as  wretched  slanders.  His  anxiety 
now  to  revive  the  stale  falsehoods  upon  which  he  once  trampled  in  dis- 
gust, illustrates  the  desperate  nature  of  his  cause.  We  do  not  propose 
to  give  much  attention  to  these  matters,  but  merely  concentrate  a  few 
of  his  falsehoods,  to  show  our  readers  the  character  of  his  warfare. 

Falsehood  1st.  "  The  following  resolutions  were  written  by  Dr.  J.  R. 
Buchanan,  and  acquiesced  in  by  a  minority  of  the  students — that  por- 
tion of  the  class  who  were  induced  by  the  five  expelled  Professors  to  go 
with  them/'  This  falsehood  is  entirely  pure — there  is  no  magnesian 
adulteration  here.  Dr.  Buchanan  had  no  agency  whatever,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  preparation  of  those  resolutions  of  the  class,  here  refer- 
red to.  They  were  the  unbiased,  uninfluenced  sentiments  of  the  class, 
and  were  not  only  adopted,  but  were  actually  signed,  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  class.  Their  signatures  are  preserved,  and  the  statements  of 
the  gentlemen  by  whom  the  resolutions  were  written  could  easily  be 
obtained,  if  necessary.  The  only  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Buchanan 
was  publicly  given,  viz.  :  to  express  their  sentiments  honestly  and  freely, 
but  to  be  careful  to  use  prudent  and  temperate  language. 

Falsehood  2d.  That  the  capital  stock  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Insti- 
tute is  not  $60,000,  as  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  The  fact  that  the 
amount  is  sixty  thousand  dollars  being  certified  on  every  stuck  certifi- 
cate, over  the  signature  of  R.  S.  Newton,  who  now  denies  it. 

Falsehood  3d.  "  One  of  the  attorneys  who  stated  to  them  that  there 
was  no  remedy  but  a  resort  to  physical  force,  as  there  was  no  legal  pro- 
cess by  which  we  who  owned  a  large  majority  of  the  stock,  could  be  driven 
from  our  own  house."  The  attorney  did  suggest  that  the  rioters  might 
be  treated  properly  by  physical  force,  as  any  other  burglars,  if  we 
thought  proper  to  do  so,  which  would  be  more  summary  than  the  tedious 
process  of  law,  but  he  never  for  a  moment  intimated  that  they  could 
not  be  removed  by  the  due  course  of  law. 

Falsehood  4th.     "  The  Court  has  already  pronounced  the  $7000  of  stock 
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to  be  illegal,  and  has  ordered  it  into  the  Court  to  be  cancelled,  which  order 
they  seem  disposed  to  resist  as  long  as  the  rules  of  the  Court  will  allow 
them"  A  very  impudent  assertion.  This  is  merely  what  Dr.  N.  has 
petitioned  for ;  when  he  gets  such  an  order  as  he  says  the  Court  has 
already  given,  he  will  feel  a  great  deal  more  comfortable  than  he  does 
in  his  present  predicament.  The  above  falsehood  is  altogether  too  mod- 
est. Why  did  not  Dr.  N.  say  at  ouce  that  the  Court  had  granted  the 
injunction  he  prayed  for,  and  suspended  the  old  Board  of  Trustees  and 
Faculty  ? 

Falsehood  5th.  "  He  (Dr.  Buchanan)  conceals  the  fact  that  he  col- 
lected the  tuition  fees  both  of  the  Winter  and  Spring  sessions,"  &c., 
&c.  This  fact  is  not  only  public  in  its  own  nature,  but  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  management  of  the  funds  was  detailed  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in 
bis  affidavit  during  the  late  trial,  in  which  the  Faculty  were  triumphant. 
The  only  suppression  of  facts  was  the  suppression  by  Dr.  Newton  him- 
self in  his  financial  report  of  the  Diploma  fees,  (between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  dollars),  collected  by  himself.  He  was  publicly  charged 
in  court  with  this  suppression,  and  could  not  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charge. 

Falsehood  6th.  Is  a  miserable  slander  against  Dr.  Morrow,  represent- 
ing him  as  having  written  a  letter  abusive  of  Dr.  Buchanan,  while 
his  published  language  and  expressions  to  friends  were  the  very  reverse. 
The  letter  was  long  since  pronounced  a  forgery — it  bears  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  fraud  upon  its  face,  and  it  has  not  been  nor  can  it  be  produced. 
The  evidence  is  that  the  veracious  Dr.  Jones  says  that  somebody"  else 
says  that  this  production  is  an  extract  from  Dr.  Morrow's  letter — the 
letter  and  its  reporter  are  both  invisible.  Every  expression  against  Dr. 
Buchanan,  which  Dr.  Jones  reported  as  having  been  used  by  living  pro- 
fessors of  the  Institute,  they  promptly  denied— it  is  safer  to  slander  the 
dead  than  the  living. 

Falsehood  7th.  The  assertion  that  Dr.  Buchanan  desired  and  urged 
the  removal  of  Dr.  Morrow  from  the  Institute.  A  pure  fiction.  Dr. 
Morrow  and  Dr.  Hill  were  the  only  members  of  the  original  faculty 
whom  Dr.  B.  considered  of  any  importance  ;  and  but  for  their  presence 
he  would  not  have  been  willing  to  be  a  member  of  the  Faculty  himself. 
The  relations  of  these  three  gentlemen  were  always  intimate,  courteous, 
and  friendly  in  every  respoct. 

Falsehood  8th.  The  whole  story  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  "  abusive  efforts 
to  drag  Dr.  Beach  before  the  public."  The  faculty  of  the  Institute  were 
unanimous  when  thev  dropped,  the  name  of  Dr.  Beach,  in  the  sentiment 
that  it  was  necessary  to  disconnect  the  Institute  from  Dr.  Beach's  unfor- 
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tunate  reputation ;  and  so  have  the  Faculty  been  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  including  the  very  individuals,  Drs.  Newton  and  Jones,  who 
now  identify  themselves  with  a  reputation  of  which  they  were  ashamed 
as  long  as  they  held  a  respectable  position  in  the  Institute.  They  are 
welcome  to  the  association.  Instead  of  dragging;  Dr.  B^ach  before  the 
public,  the  Faculty  decided  that  they,  would  drop  his  name  without 
passing  any  resolutions  on  the  subject,  as  quietly  as  possible,  to  avoid 
attracting  notice  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Beach  had  received  an  honorary 
emeritus  title  from  the  Institute. 

Falsehood  9th.  "  Taking  the  whole  spring  class,  a  large  majority 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  the  expelled  members  tb  rough- 
out  the  whole  session. "  The  class,  in  publishing  their  resolutions, 
stated  that  they  were  adopted  by  forty  out  of  about  fifty  then  in  the 
city.  We  presume  they  counted  carefully,  and  we  can  exhibit  the  sig- 
natures of  nearly  that  number  in  addition  to  others  who  voted  for  the 
resolutions  but  did  not  attach  their  signatures. 

Falsehood  10th.  "  Buchanan  &  Co.  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
deter  students  from  expressing  their  opinion  by  intimating  that  if  they 
expected  to  graduate,  they  had  better  look  out,"  etc.  Equally  false 
and  silly — every  one  knows  that  if  he  wanted  a  diploma  from  Dr. 
Newton  he  could  very  easily  get  it. 

Falsehood  11th  and  12th.  The  batch  of  scurrilous  resolutions  pre- 
pared by  Newton  &  Co.,  signed  by  the  students  Schell  and  Quigley, 
which  were  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  but  which  they  were  ashamed 
to  put  in  the  Journal.  Also,  another  batch  dated  May  13,  which  tells 
the  story  of  Newton  and  Jones  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  signed  in  the 
same  way,  and  purporting  to  be  adopted  by  the  class — (we  would  like 
to  know  if  thev  can  find  twelve  individuals  of  the  class  to  endorse  such 
sentiments).  The  following  expression  embraces  a  pure  falsehood,  in 
conveying  the  idea  that  any  attempt  to  use  violence  or  arms  was  encour- 
aged by  Profs.  Buchanan  and  Sherwood :  "  That  the  attempt  of  Jos.  E. 
Buchanan  and  Wm.  Sherwood  to  incite  a  portion  of  the  students  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  College,  knowing  such  an  attempt,  if  persisted 
in,  would  have  been  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  results,"  etc. 
The  truth  was,  that  those  gentlemen  took  much  pains  to  prevent  any 
angry  collision  between  the  class  and  rioters.  The  expression  "  disas- 
trous results11  of  students  peaceably  entering  the  college  at  the  regular 
lecture  hour  to  hear  those  lectures,  which  was  all  they  demanded,  indi- 
cates plainly  the  ruffianly  violence  that  was  intended  by  the  rioters. 

It  is  a  nauseating  task  to  expose  the  principal  profligate  falsehoods  of 
the  expelled  rioters.     The  remainder  may  pass  unnoticed  for  the  present. 
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CLOSE     OF     THE     SPKING-     SESSION. 

The  exercises  of  the  Spring  Session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute 
after  the  riotous  disturbance  of  the  30th  of  April,  were  conducted  in  a 
pleasant  and  satisfactory  manner,  in  the  Hall  at  the  corner  of  Western 
Eow  and  Eighth.  The  room  was  more  pleasant,  in  some  respects,  than 
the  Hall  of  the  Institute,  and  the  expense  for  the  three  weeks'  occu- 
pancy was  a  trifle  not  worth  a  contest — a  very  small  sum  in  comparison 
to  the  cost  of  guarding  the  Hall  of  the  Institute  by  police-men,  against 
nocturnal  invasion. 

The  great  body  of  the  class  adhered  to  the  Faculty,  and  heard,  with 
satisfaction,  the  conclusion  of  the  Lectures  on  Practice  and  Surgery,  by 
Professors  King  and  Sherwood.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  expelled 
Professors  to  create  an  apprehension  in  reference  to  the  litigation  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  and  thus  alarm  the  Students  of  the  Institute, 
with  the  idea  that  they  would  ultimately  find  the  Faculty  destitute  of 
authority  to  grant  diplomas.  The  gentlemen  of  the  class,  however, 
were  altogether  too  intelligent  to  be  influenced  by  such  devices.  They 
saw  how  false  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Newton  had  been  proved  in  the  trial, 
and  how  completely  he  had  failed,  on  two  occasions  in  court,  notwith- 
standing his  own  boasting,  and  the  arrogant  assertions  of  his  counsel. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  attach  no  great  value  to  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  N.  and  his  counsel,  which  had  twice  been  proved  worth- 
less, by  failure  in  court.  On  the  other  hand,  the  eminent  and  distin- 
guished counsel  of  the  Faculty,  Corwin  &  Probasco,  and  Judge  Stallo, 
removed  all  feeling  of  apprehension  on  this  subject,  in  the  minds  of  the 
class,  by  showing  that  the  Faculty,  as  the  regular  authorities  of  the 
Institute,  had  acted  in  a  strictly  legal  manner,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
be  disturbed  in  their  authority  by  the  factious  litigation  in  progress. 

The  exercises  of  the  Session  were  terminated  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th  of  May,  by  a  public  commencement  in  Greenwood  Hall,  on  which 
occasion  the  Valedictory  Address,  in  behalf  of  the  class,  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Wm.  E.  Kemble,  of  Virginia.  The  degrees  were  conferred  by 
the  Vice  President,  Kev.  C.  T.  Loos,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Eev.  Dr.  I.  D.  Williamson,  and  the  address  to  the  graduates  was  deliv- 
ered by  Prof.  J.  E.  Buchanan. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Kemble  embodied  high-toned  sentiments,  ex- 
pressed in  striking  and  forcible  language,  and  produced  a  very  favorable 
impression  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  as  to  his  ability  and  future  prom- 
ise of  professional  reputation.     In  reference  to  charlatanism  and  the 
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recent  purification  of  the  Institute  "by  the  removal  of  objectionable  indi- 
viduals, Dr.  K.  was  very  pointed  and  emphatic," while  on  the  other  hand 
he  alluded  to  the  pride  which  the  graduates  of  the  Institute  might  now 
feel,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  all  the  names  which  they. had  on 
their  diplomas,  and  spoke  in  glowing  language  of  the  brilliant  and  en- 
during reputation  of  Prof.  Buchanan,  as  the  discoverer  and  teacher  of 
the  science  of  the  nervous  system — a  sentiment  received  by  the  class 
with  immediate  applause,  which  showed  how  little  influence  had  been 
produced  upon  their  minds  by  the  factious  enemies  of  the  Institute. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Dean  presented  on  this  occasion,  exhibited  an  ag- 
gregate of  251  matriculations  for  the  past  year,  viz.: — 172  in  the  Win- 
ter Session,  and  79  in  the  Spring  Session.  The  total  number  of  grad- 
uates was  64,  being  43  for  the  Winter  Session,  and  21  for  the  Spring 
Session.  The  names  of  the  graduates  of  the  Spring  Session  are  as 
follows : 

Jacob  Burger;  Miles  Benjamin  Manser, 

Jacob  Jefferson  Clemmer,  George  Alexander  Martin, 

Louisa  B.  Codding,  John  Lorenzo  Morrill, 

James  Davison,  John  McGrew, 

Henry  Morrow  Duff,  Samuel  Nickles, 

Peyton  William  Henry,  Howard  Gates  Osgood, 

Joseph  A.  W.  Hostetter,  James  Tallmadge, 

Comly  Jessop,  John  Philip  Van  Voorhis, 

William  Elkanah  Kemble,  Eufus  Putnam  White, . 
George  Washington  Winter. 

HONORARY. 

Charles  L.  Fisk,  S.  T.  Hall. 

Considering  the  audacity  of  Dr,  Newton  and  his  associates,  the  reader 
will  not  be  much  surprised  to  learn  that  they  have  claimed  to  act  as  a 
College, — that  they  gave  Lectures  at  the  Clinical  Building,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  close  of  the  Session  of  the  Institute,  made  a  very  liberal 
distribution  of  diplomas  to  persons  who  were  in  the  city,  and  to  a  num- 
ber who  were  not  present.  These  diplomas  profess  to  be  from  the  Ec- 
lectic Medical  Institute,  and  were  signed,  we  understand,  by  Drs.  New- 
ton, Jones,  and  Freeman,  and  may,  perhaps,  have  other  names — of  per- 
sons not  known  as  lecturers  to  the  class.  The  worthless  character  of 
such  illegal  documents  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  this  movement, 
like  all  other  factious  movements  heretofore,  against  the  Eclectic  Med- 
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ical  Institute,  aims  to  support  itself  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  diplo- 
mas, without  regard  to  attainments,  time  of  study,  or  any  other  requi- 
site. By  pursuing  such  a  course  heretofore,  Dr.  Bald  ridge  and  Dr. 
Jones  became  thoroughly  contemptible  to  the  Profession  everywhere, 
and  as  they  participated  in  the  present  movement,  they  will,  of  course, 
sustain  the  same  policy.  Of  the  individuals  furnished  with  these  illegal 
diplomas,  one  (S.  Carr,)  had  previously  been  rejected  by  the  Faculty  for 
gross  ignorance — another  (T.  B.  Buck,)  was  known  to  be  unqualified, 
and  would  have  been  rejected  had  he  applied  to  the  regular  Faculty — 
another  had  not  been  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Profession  has  already  been  sufficiently  injured 
by  the  operations  of  diploma-shops,  and  unless  the  great  mass  of  our  phy- 
sicians exert  their  moral  power  in  frowning  down  these  fungous  organi- 
zations, which  thus  degrade  the  profession, — and  at  the  same  time  co- 
operate heartily  with  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  in  sustaining  the 
honor  of  our  cause,  the  title  of  a  graduate  of  an  Eclectic  School  will 
be  to  the  public  mind  a  badge  of  suspicion. 
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Scarlatina. — Mr.  Pye  H.  Chavasse  read  a  paper  on  this  disease,  be- 
fore the  Medico  Chirurgical  Society,  of  Birmingham,  in  March  last, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

"  The  system  I  adopt,  in  a  case  of  scarlet  fever,  is  to  keep  the  bed- 
room cool — I  may  say  cold — and  to  have  a  thorough  ventilation 
through  it.  I  therefore,  throw  open  the  windows,  be  it  winter  or  sum- 
mer, and  have  the  curtains  and  valances  of  the  bed  removed.  If  it  be 
winter  time,  I  allow  the  patient  to  have  one  blanket  and  a  sheet ;  if  it 
be  summer  time,  a  sheet  only,  to  cover  him.  If  the  throat  be  not 
seriously  affected,  I  merely  order  a  narrow  strip  of  flannel  round  the 
throat.  If  the  tonsils  be  much  enlarged,  I  apply  a  balm  and  oatmeal 
poultice  to  the  throat,-  changing  it  night  and  morning.  I  prescribe  an 
acidulated  infusion  of  roses,  that  is  to  say,  infusion  of  roses  with  excess 
of  acid,  made  palatable  with  an  additional  quantity  of  syrup,  to  be  taken 
every  three  or  four  hours.     This  is  the  only  medicine  I  give.     When  the 
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patient  is  old  enough,  I  find  roasted  apples,  mixed  with  raw  sugar,  very 
grateful  to  the  patient..  I  avoid  purgatives  in  scarlet  fever.  I  never, 
on  any  account,  give  a  particle  of  opening  medicine  for  the  first  ten 
days  at  least.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  administration  of  pur- 
gatives in  scarlet  fever,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  dropsy,  disease,  and 
death. 

As  long  as  the  skin  is  hot,  the  ahove  plan  I  steadily  follow ;  hut  the 
moment  the  skin  of  the  patient  hecomes  cool,  which  it  will  do,  prohahly 
in  five  or  seven  days,  instantly  close  the  window,  and  immediately  put 
more  clothes  on  the  hed.     But  still  do  not  purge. 

There  is  another  important  regulation  I  lay  great  stress  upon.  I 
never  allow  a  scarlet  fever  patient,  even  if  the  attack  he  mild,  to  leave 
the  house  under  a  month  in  the  summer,  and  then  not,  if  the  wind  he 
in  the  east,  or  north-east. ;  nor  under  six  weeks  in  the  winter. 

Let  me  now  sum  up  the  plan  I  adopt: 

1.  Thorough  ventilation,  a  cool  room,  and  scant  clothes  on  the  hed, 
for  the  first  five  or  seven  days. 

2.  A  change  of  temperature  of  skin  to  he  carefully  regarded.  As 
soon  as  the  skin  is  cool,  closing  the  windows,  and  putting  additional 
clothing  on  hed. 

3.  Infusion  of  roses,  with  an  excess  of  acid,  sweetened,  the  only  medi- 
cine to  be  given. 

4.  Purgatives  to  he  religiously  avoided  for  the  first  ten  days  at  least, 
and  even  afterwards,  unless  there  he  actual  necessity. 

5.  Leeches,  blisters,  emetics,  and  cold,  and  tepid  spongings,  inadmis- 
sible in  scarlet  fever. 

6.  A  strict  antiphlogistic  diet  during  the  first  week,  during  which 
time  cold  water  to  be  given  ad  libitum. 

7.  The  patient  not  to  leave  the  house,  in  summer,  under  the  month ; 
in  the  winter,  under  six  weeks. 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  our  first  authorities  advocate  a  different 
plan  from  mine.  They  recommend  purgatives,  which  I  may  say,  in  scar- 
let fever,  are  my  dread  and  abhorrence.  They  advise  cold  and  tepid 
spongings — a  plan  which  I  think  dangerous,  by  driving  the  disease  in- 
ternally. Blisters,  too,  have  been  prescribed  ;  these  I  consider  weaken- 
ing, injurious,  and  barbarous,  and  likely  to  irritate  the  already  inflamed 
skin.  They  recommend  leeches  to  the  throat,  which,  I  am  convinced, 
by  depressing  the  patient,  lessen  the  chance  of  battling  against  disease, 
and  increase  the  ulceration  of  the  tonsils. 

Again,  the  patient  has  not  too  much  blood ;  the  blood  only  is  pois- 
oned.    I  look  upon  scarlet  fever  as  a  specific  poison  of  the  blood,  and 
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which  will  be  eliminated  from  the  system,  not  by  bleeding,  not  by  pur- 
gatives, not  by  emetics ;  but  by  a  constant  supply  of  fresh,  cool  air,  by 
the  acid  treatment,  by  cold  water  as  a  beverage,  and  for  the  first  few 
days,  by  a  strict  antiphlogistic  diet." 

Chlorate  of  Potash — Ptyalism. — A  patient  in  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Hospital  had  taken  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
mercury,  twice  a  day,  for  five  days,  for  primary  syphilis,  when  a  profuse 
ptyalism  set  in.  The  lips,  cheeks,  and  gums,  became  much  swollen, — 
the  breath  was  fetid,  and  there  were  large  ulcerations  on  the  inside  of 
both  cheeks.  Mr.  Hutchinson  gave  her  fifteen  grains  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water,  three  times  a  day.  No  other 
treatment  was  adopted.  On  the  next  day  there  was  a  marked  improve- 
ment. On  the  third  day,  all  the  fetor  bad  disappeared,  and  the  ulcers 
were  nearly  healed  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  mouth  was  per- 
fectly well.  Another,  but  milder  case,  was  treated  in  the  same  way, 
and  with  like  favorable  results.  We  should  have  used  a  wash  for  the 
mouth,  of  a  solution  of  the  chlorate  of  potash,  or  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
in  conjunction  with  internal  administration  of  the  chlorate. 

Pathological  Specimens. — Professor  Arnold,  of  Georgia,  has  prepared 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  intestines,  of  yellow  fever  patients. 
He  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  intestine,  washed  it  clean,  and  then  spread 
it  upon  a  pane  of  glass,  with  the  mucous  surface  next  the  glass, — and 
then  he  occasionally  sprinkled  the  specimen  with  arsenic  until  it  was 
nearly  dry,  when  it  was  covered  with  varnish.  Other  pathological 
specimens  may  be  preserved  in  the  same  manner.  By  coating  the 
glass  with  picture  varnish,  the  specimen  will  be  made  to  adhere,  and 
the  surface  can  be  inspected  through  the  glass. 

Pumpkin  Seed  Emulsion — Tcenia. — The  various  papers  continue  to 
furnish  additional  evidence  of  the  value  of  an  emulsion  of  the  seed  of 
the  common  pumpkin,  for  the  expulsion  of  Tape  Worms.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Ely,  of  Eochester,  New  York,  gives  the  following  directions  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  emulsion. 

"  Bruise  three  ounces  of  pumpkin  seed  thoroughly  in  a  mortar;  add 
cold  water,  and  beat  the  seeds  intimately  with  it,  until  by  expression 
and  straining  they  yield  eight  ounces  of  emulsion.  Let  the  patient  take 
the  above  quantity  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  follow  it  in  two  or  three 
hours  with  a  full  cathartic  dose  of  castor  oil.  Cold  water  is  to  be 
allowed,  but  no  food  should  be  taken  until  after  the  operation  of  the 
purgative." 

Sulphuric  Acid — Dysentery. — Dr.  E.  Gaston,  of  Morristown,  Ohio, 
wrote  an  article,  published    in  the  Medical   Councillor,  in  which  he 
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strongly  recommended  the  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acid,  as  an  effectual  and 
prompt  remedy  in  the  ordinary  epidemic  dysentery. 

The  dose  is  thirty  drops  once  in  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  in  a 
syrup  of  ginger,  and  if  need  he,  with  the  addition  of  the  tincture  of 
opium. 

Quinidia,  or  Ohinoidine. — The  amorphous  quinia,  which  has  heen 
used  with  such  satisfaction  hy  the  navy  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  as  a 
prophylatic  against  the  malarial  influences  of  tropical  climates,  is  at- 
tracting considerahle  attention  in  various  sections  of  this  country,  as  an 
Antipcriodic,  and  a  substitute  for  quinia.  In  the  second  No.  of  the 
College  Journal,  we  recorded  the  testimony  of  several  persons  in  its 
favor,  and  since  then  we  have  seen  equally  favorable  opinions  in  our 
exchanges.  Dr.  William  Bryan,  of  Beverly,  1ST.  J.,  having  to  treat 
many  patients  suffering  from  ague,  obtained  the  quinidia  about  six 
years  ago,  and  he  and  his  son  have  used  it  since.  He  writes  to  the 
Philadelphia  Med.  $•  Surg.  Journal: 

"  Having  procured  a  supply  of  chinoidine,  I  prescribed  it  in  several 
cases  in  succession,  and  my  hopes  were  more  than  realized  in  every  case, 
and  in  some  chronic  cases,  that  quinia  would  not  reach,  it  appeared  to 
act  a  sa  specific.  I  have  used  it  ever  since  with  entire  satisfaction,  and 
still  find  it  an  invaluable  article,  not  only  in  intermittents,  but  in  all 
diseases  where  tonics  are  indicated." 

Dr.  R  K.  Smith,  Physician  in  Chief,  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in 
reference  to  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  writes  : 

"  In  intermittent  fever,  I  believe  it  to  be  equally  efficient  in  averting 
the  paroxysms,  with  the  sulphate  of  quinia ;  but  facts  are  worth  more 
to  you  than  my  opinion.  In  186  cases  treated  with  that  remedy,  it 
failed  in  no  single  instance.  Thirty  grains  given  during  the  intermis- 
sion, frequently  averted  the  disease." 

Dr.  W.  M.  Uhler  writes : 

"  So  strong  is  my  confidence  in  its  (quinidia)  value,  since  I  became 
acquainted  with  it  in  1849,  in  every  instance  where  I  have  had  occasion 
to  employ  cinchona,  I  have  preferred  it  to  any  other  form  of  its  prepar- 
ation, with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Although  I  have  kept  no 
record  of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  employed,  I  am  confident  that  I  have 
used  it  in  at  least  one  hundred  cases  of  intermittents,  and  without  an 
instance  of  failure  or  relapse." 

Pepsine,  or  the  Gastric  Juice. — Dr.  P.  W.  Elsworth,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  has  detailed  two  cases  that  came  under  his  notice,  where  the  gas- 
tric juice  obtained  from  the  recently  slaughtered  animal,  was  found  of 
value  as  a  solvent  to  animal  matter  that  had  lodged  in  the  Esophagus. 
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The  first  case  was  of  a  "boy  about  12  years  of  age,  whose  throat  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  scarlet  fever,  leaving-  a  stricture  of  the  tube  near 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  made  it  difficult  for  the  lad  to 
swallow  substances  larger  than  a  pea.  He  had  attempted  to  swallow 
some  of  the  tissue  left  after  trying  out  the  lard  from  a  piece  of  pork. 
The  body  lodged  at  the  point  of  stricture,  and  prevented  him  from  taking 
nourishment  for  four  or  five  days.  It  was  found  to  be  impossible  to  remove 
the  obstruction  with  a  probang,  and  the  boy  had  to  be  nourished  by 
means  of  enemata.  At  this  period,  a  pig  that  was  fasting,  was 
killed,  the  liquid  contents  of  the  stomach  was  strained  off,  and  a  tea- 
spoonfull  of  the  fluid  administered  every  hour  or  so.  In  about  twelve 
hours  the  offending  substance  was  softened  so  that  it  was  swallowed. 
This  occurred  in  1851. 

In  March  last,  he  was  called  to  see  a  young  female,  aged  about  17, 
who  had  also  suffered  from  scarlet  fever,  resulting  in  a  stricture  of  the 
Esophagus.  She  had  accidently  swallowed  a  tough  piece  of  veal,  and 
it  became  fixed.  The  probang  had  been  used,  and  attempts  made  to 
induce  vomiting,  and  yet  the  veal  was  not  dislodged.  Some  gastric 
juice  was  obtained  as  in  the  first  case,  and  in  twelve  hours  the  obstruc- 
tion was  removed. 

Some  years  since  the  writer  of  this  article  made  use  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  calf, — or  rennet, — to  aid  an  enfeebled  stomach  in  the  diges- 
tive process,  with  decided  advantage;  and  of  late,  it  has  frequently 
been  used  in  the  treatment  of  Diabetes,  to  carry  forward  the  process  of 
digestion  beyond  the  formation  of  glucose,  or  grape-sugar,  and  quite  a 
number  of  cases  are  on  record  as  having  been  cured  by  it. 

Puerperal  Peritonitis. — The  opinions  of  the  old  school  party,  in  regard 
to  this  disease,  appear  to  be  undergoing  a  revolution.  In  the  Quarterly 
Summary  of  the  Trans,  of  Coll.  of  Phys.  &  Surg,  of  Phila.  is  an  account 
of  a  discussion  which  sustains  this  opinion. 

Dr.  Wallace  described  a  case  of  a  woman  confined  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, labor  regular;  had  a  chill  on  Tuesday  morning,  a  pain  in  right 
groin,  extending  upward,  but  which  soon  subsided.  Milk  abundant,  skin 
moist,  lochia  slightly  diminished,  pressure  on  abdomen  not  very  painful. 
Wednesday  morning — breasts  full,  lochia  diminished,  pain  in  the  groin 
on  pressure,  and  tenderness  over  fundus  of  uterus ;  pulse  soft,  rather 
frequent,  not  excited.  Applied  leeches  and  gave  calomel  aud  Dover's 
powders,  also  warm  terebinthinnte  stupes  applied  to  the  abdomen.  "A 
few  hours  afterwards  the  pain  had  disappeared,  but  a  state  of  collapse 
ensued  with  sunken  countenance,  frequent  pulse,  &c.  In  the  evening 
the  pulse  rallied  and  beat  120  a  minute.     The  pain,  however,  returned, 
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and  a  renewed  application  of  leeches  was  thought  advisable."  On 
Thursday  evening  the  pulse  reached  170,  but  afterward  declined,  and 
the  patient  died  on  Friday  night.  "  Post  mortem  showed  the  right  ova- 
ry covered  with  lymph  and  filled  with  small,  separate  collections  of  pus, 
and  its  tissue  less  firm  than , a  clot  of  blood  found  in  the  uterus.  Left 
ovary  highly  congested  and  Fallopian  tube  of  a  chocolate  color.  No  dis- 
order of  uterus  and  slight  inflammation  of  its  serous  investment."  But 
all  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  very  highly  inflamed,  and  there 
was  a  large  amount  of  lymph,  serum,  and  pus  in  the  cavity. 

Dr.  Wallace  was  disposed  to  believe  that  the  ovarian  inflammation 
commenced  with  the  chill,  that  the  leeching,  performed  when  it  was,  ex- 
erted an  injurious  influence,  and  that  in  a  similar  case  it  would  be  his 
duty  to  bleed  with  the  first  appearance  of  local  symptoms,  with  a  view 
of  checking  or  preventing  a  complete  peritoneal  inflammation. 

Dr.  Keating,  could  not  believe  the  inflammation  sprung  up  so  sud- 
denly, but  supposed  that  a  diseased  condition  of  the  ovary  existed  pre- 
vious to  delivery.  Had  notes  of  three  cases  where  lancinating  pains  in 
the  region  of  the  ovary,  during  last  weeks  of  gestation,  were  followed 
by  development  of  inflammation  at  that  point  after  delivery.  Intimated 
that  the  blood  had  been  poisoned  before  delivery,  and  peritonitis  was  the 
result.  Did  not  believe  that  copious  bleeding  would  be  proper  in  such 
cases.  Had  recently  lost  a  case  in  which  he  took  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
half  an  hour  after  the  chill.  The  pain  was  relieved,  pulse  reduced  from 
120  to  110,  blood  neither  cupped  nor  buffed;  gave  immediately  opium 
and  calomel,  and  applied  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen.  In  three 
hours  the  pulse  flagged,  and  in  six  hours  had  to  resort  to  stimulants. 
Never  before  saw  a  case  so  early,  never  depleted  so  freely,  never  saw 
one  sink  so  rapidly. 

Dr.  Coates  did  not  "  believe  it  possible,  by  bleeding  largely,  to  insure 
or  even  afford  any  strong  presumption  of  cutting  short  this  disease." 

Dr.  Beesly,  among  other  remarks,  said,  "  In  the  early  years  of  my 
practice,  I  adopted  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Dewees,  and  bled  and 
purged  freely  in  such  cases,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  with  not  that  success  I 
desired.  But,  for  the  last  eight  years,  I  treat  them  differently,  seldom 
taking  any  blood  from  them,  unless  the  pulse  is  full  and  strong,  and 
then  rarely  more  than  16  to  20  oz.  I  usually  commence  with  12  to  15 
grs.  calomel  with  two  grs.  opium,  and  follow  up  with  four  grs.  Dover's 
powders,  every  four  hours,  and  flannels  wrung  out  of  warm  water  to  the 
abdomen,  covered  with  silk  oil-cloth  and  dry  flannel.  I  occasionally  use 
some  laxative  enema  to  aid  the  calomel,  but  generally  find  that  two  or 
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three  stools  of  a  dark  color  appear,  without  their  assistance,  in  twenty 
four  hours." 

Dr.  Condie  :  "  During  a  practice  of  thirty-nine  years,  I  have  seen 
enough  of  puerperal  fever  to  strengthen  my  adherence  to  the  belief  con- 
firmed by  the  conclusions  of  obstetricians  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and 
by  the  majority  of  those  in  our  country,  that  bleeding  in  this  disease  is 
altogether  mischievous."  This  is  not  a  local,  but  a  blood  disease. 
"  Acute  peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  puerperal  state,  and  be  cured  by 
bleeding,  but  of  genuine  puerperal  fever,  I  defy  any  one  to  cure  one 
case  out  of  ten  by  antiphlogistic  remedies.  The  only  treatment  for  this 
disease,  which  can  boast  of  any  degree  of  success,  is  that  which  consists 
mainly  of  the  use  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron." 

Thus,  it  appears  that  although  the  lancet  and  mercury  have  still  a 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  many,  the  true  nature  of  this  disease 
and  the  rational  mode  of  treatment  which  we  have  so  long  insisted  upon, 
is  at  last  boldly  advocated,  even  by  an  old  practitioner  of  the  orthodox 
school.     Success  to  the  reform. 

Erectile  Ncevi.  —  Prof.  Simpson  recommends  that  these  nsevi  be 
destroyed  by  applying  a  pointed  stick  of  -potassafusa  to  the  surface  and 
tissue  of  the  tumor,  and  carefully  limiting  the  effects  of  the  caustic  by 
freely  applying  vinegar  on  the  adjacent  parts,  and  also  immediately 
after  the  use  of  the  alkali,  to  the  parts  to  which  it  has  been  applied. 
The  acid  neutralizes  the  alkali,  and  annuls  the  sensation  of  pain,  as 
well  as  stops  its  destructive  influence.  Prof.  Simpson  recommends  the 
use  of  chloroform  during  the  operation,  but  where  congelation  can  be 
applied,  we  would  prefer  local  anaesthesia. 

Sugar  of  Lead — Poisoning  by. — Dr.  W.  L.  Charliss,  of  Moorestown, 
N.  J.,  in  a  communication  to  the  N.  J.  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
after  criticising  a  former  article  in  the  same  journal  by  Dr.  W.  Johnson, 
in  favor  of  the  internal  use  of  this  salt,  states  that  Mrs.  Charliss,  while 
on  a  visit  in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  was  attacked  with  uterine 
hemorrhage,  and  the  physician  who  attended  her  gave  her  acetate  of 
lead  in  solution.  At  the  end  of  six  clays,  she  had  severe  neuralgia  in 
her  toes,  which  extended  to  the  feet,  then  to  the  ankles,  and  in  a  few 
days  affected  the  whole  of  both  limbs.  Then  followed  constipation,  and 
in  course  the  "most  severe  colic,  such  as  I  pray  no  human  being  may 
ever  again  endure."  It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  weeks 
that  her  health  was  so  far  improved  that  she  could  resume  her  house- 
hold duties. 

With  such  an  experience,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  earnest  plea  of  Dr. 
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Charliss  for  the  disuse  of  lead  as  an  internal  remedy,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest to  him  the  Oil  of  Erigeron,  mentioned  in  the  College  Journal. 

Carbonic  Acid  Gas — A  Local  Uterine  Anoesthetic. — A  paper  on  this 
subject  from  Prof.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  read,  in  New  York,  has 
excited  some  interest.  Prof.  Simpson  has  experimented  freely  with  the 
vapor  of  chloroform  as  a  local  uterine  anaesthetic,  but  in  this  paper  he 
gives  a  preference  to  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  does  not 
produce  the  sensation  of  heat  and  burning  sometimes  present  when 
chloroform  vapor  is  used. 

This  agent  (carbonic  acid  gas),  was  much  used  by  the  late  Professor 
Dewees,  of  Philadelphia,  in  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  Prof.  Major,  of  Geneva,  in  dysmenorrhea.  Dr. 
Pereira  and  others  also  have  found  it  useful  to  allay  uterine  pain.  Dr. 
Simpson  uses  it  in  the  following  manner:  In  a  common  wine-bottle  he 
has  a  solution  of  an  ounce  of  the  common  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  six  or 
seven  ounces  of  water.  To  this  he  adds  six  drachms  of  crystallized 
tartaric  acid,  and  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  attached  to  the  perforated 
cork,  he  conducts  the  gas  into  the  vagina. 

In  a  work  now  in  press  in  Boston,  Prof.  Simpson  speaks  highly  of  the 
vapor  of  chloroform  in  uterine  diseases,  applied  by  means  of  the  ordin- 
ary pump  and  flexible  tube  syringe,  or  more  readily  by  means  of  the 
barrel  syringe,  composed  of  three  pieces  of  caoutchouc  tubing,  the 
middle  or  thickest  portion  being  provided  at  either  extremity  with  the 
common  pea,  or  ball  valve ;  and  with  a  flexible  tube  of  a  smaller  size 
at  either  extremity  of  the  central  piece.  By  means  of  this  the  vapor 
of  chloroform  may  be  thrown  into  the  vagina  in  repeated  jets,  and  with 
very  little  inconvenience.  The  personal  experience  of  the  writer  has 
confirmed  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  some  cases  of  most 
severe  neuralgic  pain  in  the  uterus. 

Oil  of  Erigeron  Philadelphicum,  in  Post-partem  Uterine  Hemorrhage. 
— Dr.  Abraham  Livezey  of  Lumber ville,  Pa.,  who  appears  well  versed 
in  the  modern  additions  to  the  science  of  medicine,  adds  the  weight  of 
his  experience  in  favor  of  the  Hemostatic  powers  of  this  oil.  He  has 
reported  several  cases  to  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  tending 
to  establish  the  value  of  this  agent  in  the  above  class  of  cases. 

Iodide  of  Potassium. — Dr.  Westmoreland  reported  a  case  to  the  At- 
lanta Medical  Society,  of  a  patient  laboring  under  tertiary  syphilis,  with 
offensive  discharge  from  the  nose,  ulceration  of  the  throat,  eruptions  on 
the  forehead,  breast,  back,  etc.,  to  whom  he  prescribed  iod.  potass,  in  doses 
of  from  5  to  7  grains,  morning  noon,  and  night,  in  the  syrup  of  gentian. 
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"  In  thirty-six  hours  after  the  first  dose,  there  appeared,  vesicles  filled 
with  serum,  much  resembling  the  vesicles  produced  by  cantharides ; 
they  were  in  size  from  that  of  a  half  dime  to  a  half  dollar."  In  twelve 
hours  the  eruptions  had  greatly  increased.  The  medicine  was  then 
suspended,  and  in  three  or  four  days  all  the  vesicles  had  disappeared. 
At  the  end  of  the  week,  the  medicine  was  resumed,  giving  10  grains  in 
24  hours.  On  the  third  day  the  vesicles  again  appeared,  when  the 
medicine  was  discontinued,  and  eruption  disappeared  in  a  few  days. 
Again,  for  the  third  time,  the  Iodide  was  resumed,  but  this  time  she 
took  only  five  or  six  grains,  and  again  the  same  vesicular  eruption  fol- 
lowed. 

Kesults  similar  to  these  have  been  observed  to  follow  the  use  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  by  many  observers,  and  are  recorded  by  Eicord, 
and  by  Dr.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York. 

Strychnia — Physiological  detection  of. — Dr.  Marshall  Hall  dissolved 
the  acetate  of  strychnia  in  water,  and  in  the  water  thus  impregnated 
with  the  poison,  he  placed  living  frogs.  By  repeated  experiments,  he 
ascertained  that  even  a  one-thousandth  of  a  grain  of  the  acetate  of 
strychnia,  when  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to  submerge  a  frog,  would 
produce  tetanic  contraction  of  its  muscles  in  from  three  to  five  hours. 

Dilute  Sulphuric  Acid — Hooping  Cough. — A  writer  in  the  London 
Lancet  says,  that  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
mixed  in  a  teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and  repeated  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  will  speedily  relieve  the  suffering  produced  by  this  spasmodic 
cough.  Or,  an  ounce  of  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  added  to  a 
pint  of  sweetened  water,  and  the  mixture  given  in  large  spoonful  doses 
repeated  several  times  a  day. 

Iodide  of  Potassium — Intermittent  Fever. — Mr.  Sainkey,  in  the  As- 
sociation Medical  Journal,  says : 

"  I  have  used  the  iodide  of  potassium  now  in  considerable  more  than 
a  hundred  cases,  and  have  never  yet  failed  in  curing  the  disease  very 
quickly.  In  some  cases  where  the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing, 
and  the  patient  very  much  reduced,  I  have  added  a  grain  or  two  of 
quinia  to  each  dose  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  ;  but  my  general  prescrip- 
tion for  an  adult  has  been : 

Vc.     Potas.  iodid.  3iss. 

Aqua3  menth.  pip.  3  xij. 

Coch.  mag.  ij.         Mix.  4taqua3que  hora  sumend. 

So  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  wrhich  was  the  remedy  that  cured 
the  disease." 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 


"  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     Ninth  Meeting, 
held  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  August,  1855. 

In  comparing  the  above  unpretending  volume,  with  the  annual  pon- 
derous tome  issued  by  the  National  Medical  Association,  we  have  been 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  evidence  these  volumes  contain,  of  the  labor 
the  votaries  of  science  perform,  that  they  may  do  somewhat  to  aid  in 
the  world's  progress ;  and  also  the  evidence,  that  the  members  of  the 
"Mutual  Admiration  Society"  of  our  profession,  are  expending  a  vast 
amount  of  windy  effort  in  their  attempt  to  impress  the  profession  with 
the  importance  of  not  doing  any  thing,  and  of  the  great  danger  of 
progress. 

As  a  sample  of  the  craw-fish  tendency  of  the  National  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, we  quote  from  the  "  orthodox  "  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
the  following  : 

"  Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  offered  a  resolution,  that  no  medical 
preparation,  account  of  surgical  operation,  or  any  thing  else,  designed 
or  calculated  to  give  notoriety  to  an  individual,  be  laid  before  the  As- 
sociation, until  reported  upon  by  a  special  committee." 

This  mav  be  called  democratic  doctrine,  but  of  that  kind  of  democ- 
racy  which  reduces  all  to  the  lowest  level.  A  kind  of  process  not  in  fa- 
vor in  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

This  volume  contains  papers,  and  abstracts  of  papers  as  follows : 


Mathematics, 

Seven 

Papers. 

Astronomy, 

Five 

n 

Physics, 

Seven 

a 

Physics  of  the  Globe, 

Five 

a 

Meteorology, 

Two 

a 

Chemistry, 

One 

a 

Mineralogy, 

Two 

a 

Geology, 

Ten 

a 

Botany, 

Three 

a 

Physiology, 

Three 

a 

Engineering, 

One 

a 

and  there  were  presented  but  not  published,  thirty-two  other  papers. 

Surely  here  is  matter  which  is  calculated,  and  will,  "  give  notoriety" 
to  the  authors,  and  will  greatly  benefit  the  world.  We  hope  hereafter 
to  present  to  our  readers,  some  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  articles  on 
Physiology.     At  present  we  have  not  the  requisite  space. 
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"  The  Elements  of  Agriculture;  a  Book  for  Young  Farmers, — with  Questions  prepared  for 
the  use  of  Schools.  By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Consulting  Agriculturist.  New  York  : 
1855.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.    From  Cropper  &  Brown,  Cincinnati. 

This  little  book  has  secured  some  very  high  and  well-merited  com- 
mendations ;  and  we  view  it  as  one  of  the  indications  of  progress 
among  the  people.  We  entertain  the  hope  that  the  great  mass  of  peo- 
ple will  become  scientific,  and  capable  of  understanding  the  whys  and 
wherefores,  of  the  growth  of  all  things,  from  the  "  hyssop  on  the  wall," 
to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  from  the  molusc  to  man; — and  all  works 
tending  truly  to  this  end,  we  hail  with  pleasure. 


<  ♦  • »  > 


MISCELLANY. 


LOCATIONS    FOR    PHYSICIANS, 


We  have  received  many  applications  from  physicians  and  others,  for 
good,  well-educated  practitioners.  We  have  at  present  a  list  of  nearly 
twenty  such  places  said  to  be  desirable  locations,  some  of  which  present 
strong  inducements  for  young  physicians. 

We  shall  continue  and  extend  this  list,  and  invite  such  as  wish  to 
obtain  locations  or  physicians,  to  correspond  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
The  only  expense  will  be  the  enclosed  postage  stamp,  to  pre-pay  the 
letter  in  return.  Communications  may  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Cleave- 
land,  who  will  take  charge  of  this  matter. 


SALE  AND  USE  OF  SECRET  MEDICINES  BY  PHYSICIANS. 

A  correspondent  asks,  "  What  arguments  he  can  use  against  the  use 
of  nostrums  by  Physicians?"  In  reply,  we  would  say,  the  profession 
of  medicine  is  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  humane  profession.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  physician  to  take  such  measures  as  to  know  the  diseased 
condition  of  his  patient,  if  such  knowledge  is  attainable  by  science.  He 
should  also  know  the  action  of  the  remedy  he  prescribes  for  the  removal 
of  the  disease.  He  alone  should  judge  as  to  what  remedy  shall  be  used, 
and  how  it  shall  be  administered,  as  the  physician  alone  is  responsible 
to  his  patient,  and  to  his  God,  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  case. 

When  the  physician  uses  or  allows  to  be  used  a  secret  remedy,  he 
leaves  his  patient  to  be  prescribed  for  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  secret 
remedy,  which  manufacturer  neither  understands  the  condition  of  the 
patient  nor  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
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Such  a  physician  becomes  the  servant  of  the  quack,  giving  up  the 
patient  to  a  quack  who  knows  nothing  of  the  case,  while  the  quack  pre- 
scribes articles  of  the  nature  of  which  the  physician  is  ignorant. 

No  scientific  and  humane  physician  would  ever  extend  this  false  liber- 
ality to  the  best  friend  he  has  in  the  profession,  of  allowing  him  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  patient  he  has  not  seen,  a  medicine  which  he  keeps  a 
secret  from  the  attendant  physician. 

The  physician  who  allows  his  patient  to  use  a  secret  remedy,  while  he 
is  still  in  attendance,  proves  recreant  to  his  duty  to  his  patient,  to  the 
profession,  to  himself,  and  to  his  Maker. 


<  •  •  •  » 


NOTICE. 

Some  physicians,  who  have  read  my  Card  to  Physicians,  in  the  adver- 
tising department  of  the  Journal,  have  supposed  I  was  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  medicines. 

To  such,  and  all,  I  would  say,  that  I  am  not  and  have  not  been  in  any 
way  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  medicine. 
My  object  in  publishing  the  card,  Was  to  be  instrumental  in  enabling 
the  profession  to  obtain  pure  and  reliable  articles,  at  fair  rates,  without 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  journey  to  the  city. 

May  31,  1856.  C.  H.  Cleaveland. 


4   «  O  &   t 


"ENLIGHTENED  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT." 
Under  the  above  title,  we  presented  to  our  readers,  in  the  second 
number  of  the  College  Journal,  a  slip  from  a  Wisconsin  paper.  In  con- 
firmation of  the  extent  of  this  enlightenment,  we  quote  from  the  Inde- 
pendent Democrat,  of  Elyria,  in  this  State,  simply  premising  that  we 
know  the  lady  referred  to,  and  other  female  graduates  of  our  Institute, 
are  generously  sustaining  its  reputation,  and  winning  for  themselves 
golden  opinions  and  public  gratitude. 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  those  who  are  afflicted  with  dis- 
ease to  call  upon  Mrs.  J.  E.  Dolley,  M.  D.,  whose  card  appears  in  our 
columns  this  week.  She  has  resided  in  this  place  several  years,  and  for 
the  last  three  years  has  devoted  herself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar 
to  her  sex,  and  with  very  gratifying  success.  She  is  a  regular  graduate 
from  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  Cincinnati,  and  her  extensive  and 
favorable  acquaintance  in  this  vicinity  renders  this  notice  apparently 
unnecessary ;  but  persons  from  abroad  can  rest  assured  that  in  placing 
themselves  under  her  treatment,  they  will  receive  all  the  attention  and 
assistance  which  a  generous  impulse,  combined  with  professional  skill 
and  experience,  can  bestow." 
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NEXT   SESSION   OF   THE   ECLECTIC   MEDICAL   INSTITUTE. 

The  Fall  and  Winter  Session  of  1856-7,  will  commence  on  Monday, 
the  20th  of  October,  preceded  by  a  preliminary  gratuitous  course,  from 
the  1st  to  the  20th,  which  will  present  much  interesting  and  important 
matter  to  the  student. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  will  be  the  same  as  heretofore,  with  the 
exception  of  Drs.  Newton  and  Freeman,  who  have  been  removed  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  whose  places  will  be  filled  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  by  the  appointment  of  the  most  efficient  and  distinguished 
teachers  obtainable.  No  doubt  is  entertained  that  such  appointments 
can  be  made  as  will  very  materially  enhance  the  reputation  and  ability 
of  the  Institute. 

Gentlemen  who  are  qualified  to  lecture  on  Anatomy,  or  Surgery,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  forward,  as  early  as  practicable,  to  Dr.  J.  E. 
Buchanan,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  testimonials  of  their  professional  abil- 
ity and  reputation. 

The  legal  contest  now  pending  with  the  expelled  individuals,  will  be 
terminated  as  early  as  possible  by  the  exertions  of  the  Faculty  and 
Board.  The  regular  Session  will  be  held  as  usual  by  the  Faculty, 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  suit ;  but  they  are  confident  of  be- 
ing fully  sustained  by  the  courts,  in  the  course  they  have  pursued. 
They  have  been  twice  unsuccessfully  assailed  in  court,  by  their  factious 
opponents,  and  their  corporate  rights  can  not  be  diminished  until  after 
an  adverse  decision,  which  could  have  no  retro-active  effect,  and  which 
they  do  not  consider  sufficiently  probable,  to  make  any  preparation  for 
such  an  event ;  their  confidence  being  based  upon  the  legal  opinions  of 
their  eminent  counsel,  as  well  as  their  own  consciousness  of  the  justice 
of  their  position. 

As  the  Faculty  will  not  be  embarrased  by  inefficient  and  factious 
members,  and  as  the  class  will  have  access  to  the  Commercial  Hospital,  in 
addition  to  whatever  Clinical  instruction  can  be  introduced  from  private 
practice,  the  next  course  of  Lectures  may  be  looked  to  as  more  scientific, 
thorough,  and  satisfactory,  than  any  which  has  ever  been  given  in  the 
Institute. 

The  terms  for  the  next  Session  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  last,  viz., — 
Matriculation,  $5.00.  Tuition,  $20.00.  Demonstrator's  Ticket,  $5.00— 
optional.     Graduation,  $25.00. 
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LACEKATION,  OK  BUPTUEE  OF  THE  PEKINEUM. 
BY   PROF.    CLEAVELAND 

It  having  been  my  fortune  to  be  called  upon  to  treat  three  cases  of 
recent  rupture  of  the  Perineum,  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  —  two  of 
which  occurred  under  the  hands  of  a  midwife,  and  one  under  the  care  of 
a  young  physician, — I  have  been  led  to  review  the  subject,  and  finally  to 
present  the  result  of  the  investigation,  and  my  own  observations  and 
reflections,  to  the  readers  of  the  College  Journal.  And  I  do  this  the 
more  readily,  as  the  common  works  on  Midwifery  and  Surgery,  do  not 
present  any  very  full  or  explicit  history  of  the  subject,  and  appear  par- 
ticularly deficient  in  their  directions  as  regards  prevention,  and  the  im- 
mediate treatment  after  the  accident  has  occurred.  In  regard  to  this 
want  of  fullness,  or  explicitness,  justice  demands  that  I  should  admit 
that  the  work  by  Dr.  Isaac  Baker  Brown  noticed  in  the  College  Jour- 
nal, and  QhurchilVs  admirable  work  on  Females  devote  considerable  space 
to  this  subject,  and  are  quite  satisfactory.  So  also  of  Smith1  s  Operative 
Surgery,  so  far  as  regards  the  operations  resorted  to  previous  to  the  year 
1850  —  but  more  improved  methods  of  operating  for  the  relief  of  these 
accidents  have  been  devised  since  that  date. 

From  the  little  attention  some  of  our  authors  have  paid  to  this  acci- 
dent, we  might  be  led  to  suppose  it  one  of  comparative  infrequency ; 
but  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medi- 
ical  Science,  in  1851,  it  is  stated  that  Prof.  Simpson  drew  attention  to 
vol.  i.,  no.  7. — 19. 
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this  important  matter,  and  as  a  result  of  his  experience  he  concluded 
that  "  Assuring  and  laceration  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  perineum,  are  not 
as  is  generally  conceived,  rare  lesions  during  labor ;  on  the  contrary 
they  are  very  common  occurrences,  especially  in  primiparous  labors.  " 

As  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  conclusion,  as  to  the  frequen- 
cy of  this  accident,  he  stated,  that  1st.  Almost  every  careful  autopsy  of 
women  after  delivery,  whether  assisted,  or  not  assisted,  furnish  proof  of 
such  laceration.  2d.  That  the  contracted  state  in  which  the  perineum  is 
almost  always  found  on  making  vaginal  examination  for  uterine  disease, 
in  women  who  have  borne  children,  is  another  evidence.  3d.  By  the  fis- 
sure or  laceration  being  usually  traceable  by  the  finger  under  first  la- 
bors particularly,  if  that  examination  be  made  just  before  the  passage 
ef  the  head,  or  immediately  after  birth.  4th.  Lacerations  may  fre- 
quently be  felt,  beginning  in  the  form  of  slight  roughish  rents  upon 
the  mucus  surface  of  the  perineum,  running  backward  or  forward,  and 
if  they  run  forward,  they  at  last  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  perineum 
and  along  its  cutaneous  surface. 

Churchill  does  not  consider  the  fissure  in  the  mucus  membrane,  of  the 
perineum  as  of  right  classified  with  laceration  of  the  skin  in  that  re- 
gion. He  recognizes  the  fact  of  the  frequent  rupture  of  the  mucus 
membrane,  saying  :  "  When  the  perineum  offers  much  resistance,  as  with 
first  children,  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
owing  to  its  laxity  of  connection  with  the  subjacent  tissue,  is  partially 
everted,  and  forms  a  kind  of  artificial  perineum.  This  is  almost  always 
torn,  but  the  rent  may  extend  no  farther ;  and  if  we  examine  the  day 
after  delivery,  we  shall  find  this  mucus  membrane  retracted  and  the  true 
perineum  untouched." 

Meigs,  in  quaint  but  characteristic  language  recognizes  the  danger  of 
laceration,  speaking  of  a  "  labium  being  torn  off11  "  or  perhaps  both  of 
them  may  be  detached  somewhere  in  their  longitude ;"  and  yet  he  does 
not  seem  to  think  the  accident  likely  to  occur  except  for  want  of  skill  or 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  accoucher,  for  he  says : —  "  I  have  been  for 
many  years  engaged  in  midwifery  practice  to  a  great  extent  of  occu- 
pation, and  I  defy  any  one  to  point  out  the  sample  of  a  female  wTho  has 
suffered  under  any  durable  lesion  or  disability  of  the  organs  concerned 
in  the  transmission  of  the  fetus,    under  my  administration  over  labors." 

Brown  thinks  it  somewhat  infrequent,  "  yet,"  he  says,  "I  presume,  few 
if  any,  medical  men  fail  to  meet  with  it,  in  greater  or  less  severity,  in 
the  course  of  their  practice."  "  The  slighter  degrees,  which  demand  no 
particular  treatment,  are  certainly  common,  especially  in  primiparae  ; 
and  I  apprehend  that  the  severer  forms  are  more  frequent  than  is  gen- 
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erally  supposed,  often  being,  from  the  natural  modesty  of  women,  and 
from  despair  of  obtaining  relief,  kept  secret  witb  the  sufferers." 

Dr.  King  thinks  that  at  least  one  case  in  five  of  ordinary  labors,  in- 
cluding the  usual  proportion  of  primiparse,  will  experience  some  degree 
of  rupture  of  the  perineum. 

Whether  Dr.  Simpson  or  Dr.  Meigs  be  in  the  right,  I  think  with  Dr. 
Brown,  that  rupture  of  the  perineum,  is  a  sufficiently  common  lesion, 
and  its  consequences  so  grievous  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  every  prac- 
titioner to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  it,  and  to  study  the  best 
means  for  its  relief ;  and  as  a  means  ot  affording  this  information  to  the 
readers  of  the  College  Journal,  I  shall  proceed  to  present  the  knowledge 
now  in  possession  of  the  profession. 

The  causes  of  the  rupture,  are  naturally  divisible  into  predisposing, 
and  exciting  causes. 

Among  the  predisposing  causes  are, — a  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
mechanism  of  labor;  as  an  undilated  condition  of  the  os  externum,  an 
unyielding  or  unnatural  rigidity  of  the  perineum — a  thin  condition  of 
the  part, — previous  rupture,  the  cicatrix  being  less  firm  than  the  origi- 
inal  structure — a  broad  perineum,  extending  farther  forward  than  usual, 
— a  sacrum  less  curved  than  normal,  allowing  the  head  to  press  too 
directly  downward, — the  arch  of  the  pubis  may  be  too  acute,  preventing 
the  head  from  coming  forward  sufficiently  to  relieve  the  distended  soft 
parts,  other  malformations  of  the  pelvis  may  produce  the  same  results, 
— the  child's  head  may  present  in  a  mal-position,  or  there  may  be  a  pre- 
sentation of  some  other  part  of  the  fetus,  complicating  the  labor, — the 
fetus  may  be  mal-formed,  or  there  may  be  twins, — the  uterus  may  be  in 
a  mal-position,  thus  giving  a  wrong  direction  to  the  fetus — the  patient 
may  be  too  young,  or  too  old,  and  thus  a  condition  of  the  tissues  obtain, 
favoring  the  accident- — she  maybe  in  an  unfavorable  position.  Ergot,  or 
other  stimulants  to  the  uterus  may  have  been  administered,  or  the  ute- 
rus may  have  taken  an  undue  propulsive  power  without  the  aid  of  drugs, 
or  the  patient  may  make  too  violent  voluntary  efforts  ; — or  as  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  when  none  of  these  causes  for  the  accident  are  pres- 
ent, the  practitioner,  by  a  careless  use  of  instruments,  or  improper  inter- 
ference, or  from  not  giving  the  proper  support,  and  in  the  proper  condi- 
tion, or  from  making  too  much  pressure  on  the  soft  parts,  may  induce  a 
rupture  in  cases  that  otherwise  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  accidents. 

From  these  causes,  and  others  which  might  be  named,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  there  are  plentiful  occasions  for  the  accident,  and  will  per- 
ceive also,  the  need  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  matter. 

The  situation  and  extent  of  the  rupture,  will  of  course  vary,  accord 
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ing  to  the  cause,  from  the  slightest  fissure,  or  laceration  of  the  fourchette 
which  some  suppose  always  occurs  in  first  labors  with  a  fall-grown  child, 
to  a  total  solution  of  the  entire  perineum,  extending  through  the  anus, 
and  laying  the  canal  of  the  vagina  and  rectum  open  into  one  immense 
sulcus,  and  rendering  the  condition  of  the  patient  wretched  beyond  de- 
scription. It  may  be  either  straight,  passing  through  the  sphincter  ani, 
or  pass  to  one  side  of  that  muscle,  or  both  sides,  assuming  the  form  of 
the  letter  Y  or  V  ;  or  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  may  run  along  the 
central  raphe  of  the  perineum,  to  the  sphincter  and  there  stop,  involving 
all  the  soft  parts  between  the  two  outlets,  but  not  destroying  the  integ- 
rity of  the  rectum. 

Instances  are  recorded  by  Hernu,  Coutouly,  Lachappelle,  Duparcque, 
Meckel,  Lebrun,  Thiebaut,  Frank,  Martin,  Mosehener,  Jungmann,  Den- 
man,  Marter  de  Konigsburg,  Merriman,  Waller,  Burnette,  Andrews,  (of 
Steubenville,  Ohio,)  Mekeln,  Douglas,  Jouberg,  and  others,  where  the 
central  portion  of  the  perineum  was  the  seat  of  the  rupture  leaving  the 
anterior  edge,  the  fourchette,  and  the  sphincter  ani  unbroken.  In  the 
majority  of  these  cases,  the  child  passed  out  through  this  opening,  but 
cases  are  recorded  by  Lachappelle  and  Denman,  where  after  the  rupture, 
the  child  was  passed  back,  and  made  to  take  the  natural  channel. 

Brown  divides  this  accident  into  four  varieties,  according  to  the  na- 
ture and  the  extent  of  the  laceration,  and  the  involvement  of  other 
organs. 

1st.  "  That  in  which  the  perineum  is  torn  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
less  from  the  fourchette." 

2d.  "  Where  the  perineum  is  torn  between  the  constrictor  vagina  and 
the  sphinctu  ani,  those  muscles  remaining  intact."  This  includes  those 
cases  of  perforation  of  the  perineum  recorded  by  the  authors  above 
cited. 

3d.  "Where  the  laceration  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  perineum, 
but  does  not  penetrate  the  sphincter  ani." 

4th.  "  Where  it  extends  so  as  to  divide  the  sphincter  ani,  and  even  the 
recto-vaginal  septum." 

The  first  three  varieties,  if  attended  to  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent, are  not  difficult  of  cure,  while  the  last  form  has  been  pronounced 
by  some  able  members  of  the  profession  entirely  irreparable,  entailing 
upon  the  sufferer,  one  of  the  heaviest  calamities,  the  human  system  is 
liable  to. 

A  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  this  accident,  is  indispensable  to  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  different  modes  of  prevention ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  latter,  there  is  a  very  great  diversity  of  opinion,  among  those 
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who  have  given  instruction  as  to  the  management  of  cases  of  labor, 
many  of  the  writers  having  furnished  but  meager  directions,  while  oth- 
ers have  passed  by  the  subject  in  silence. 

Duparcque  says : — "  The  preventive  treatment  consists  in  changing, 
or  destroying  the  abnormal  conditions  which  predispose  to  this  accident, 
and  which  may  be  divided  into  three  heads.  1st.  The  direction  of  the 
fetus,  throwing  all  the  pressure  upon  the  ano-perineal  region.  2d.  The 
defective  resistance  of  the  parts.  3d.  Obstacles  at  the  orifice  of  the 
vulva,  to  the  exit  of  the  child." 

The  direction  of  the  fetus,  says  Churchill,  may  often  be  remedied  by 
the  application  of  the  hand  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  the  head  for- 
ward. Brown  also  advises  that  the  head  be  guided  forward  under  the 
arch  of  the  pubis. 

In  regard  to  supporting  the  perineum  with  the  hand,  or  with  the  hand 
covered  with  a  napkin,  as  recommended  by  most  of  the  old  writers,  and 
many  of  the  modern  ones,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  with  Tyler  Smith,  Dr. 
Brown,  Churchill,  and  others,  that  very  much  harm  has  followed  upon 
this  direction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  considerable  pressure 
upon  the  distended  perineum  will  cause  a  reflex  action  of  the  nerves, 
from  the  perineum  to  the  uterus,  exciting  that  organ  to  much  greater 
expulsive  efforts,  and  consequently  to  a  greater  tension  of  the  perineum, 
and  greatly  increasing  the  danger  of  its  laceration.  The  experience  of 
Campbell,  led  him  to  direct  that  "  The  pressure  must  not  be  exerted  to 
a  greater  extent  than  will  suffice  to  convey  to  the  patient  a  feeling  of 
support ;  for  were  it  applied  in  a  greater  degree,  we  should  be  apt  to 
produce  what  we  are  anxious  to  prevent."  Churchill  says :  "  I  must  al- 
together object  to  any  attempt  to  retard  the  passage  of  the  child,  as  er- 
roneous in  theory,  and  mischievous  in  practice."  King  says :  "  My  ex- 
perience in  this  matter,  leads  me  to  believe,  that  the  laceration  of  the 
perineum  would  be  a  rare  accident,  were  the  rule  to  support  it  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  stage,  entirely  dispensed  with,  in  practice." 

When  the  perineum  is  rigid,  unyielding,  and  undilatable,  benefit  will 
be  derived  from  applying  the  vapor  of  Chloroform  to  the  part,  or  an  in- 
fusion of  Lobelia,  or  Tobacco,  or  fomentations  of  hot  water  which  is  not 
medicated ;  but  it  seems  futile  to  suppose  that  oils  of  any  kind,  or  mu- 
cilage can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  structure  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cause  them  to  yield  in  any  perceptible  degree  more  readily  than  if  these 
had  not  been  used.  It  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  the  internal  nausea- 
ting or  relaxing  medicaments,  to  induce  the  local  relaxation ;  neither 
can  blood-letting,  as  still  advised  by  some,  be  justifiable,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  thus  made  liable  to  that  peculiar  relaxation  of  the  uterus  that 
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may  allow  dangerous  post  partem  hemorrhage,  to  occur  as  the  result  of 
the  venesection.  I  repeat, — the  external  application  of  the  vapor  of 
chloroform  to  the  rigid  tissues,  and  the  application,  locally  of  other  re- 
laxants, as  the  tincture  of  gelseminum,  or  an  infusion  of  lobelia,  or  to- 
bacco, or  the  leaves  of  belladonna,  or  stramonium ;  together,  if  need 
be,  with  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  will  entirely  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  the  general  use  of  these  and  other  agents.  Either 
of  the  relaxants  named,  and  in  proper  quantities,  may  be  introduced  in- 
to the  rectum  with  safety  and  advantage. 

Under  no  circumstances,  will  it  be  justifiable  to  attempt  to  overcome 
rigidity  or  produce  distension  of  the  perineum  by  the  hand,  or  by  in- 
struments; yet  when  the  perineum  becomes  elongated  by  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  head,  it  will  be  both  proper  and  necessary,  to  introduce 
one  or  more  fingers,  until  they  reach  the  vertex  of  the  fetus,  and,  still 
being  cautious  not  to  crowd  the  perineum  backward, — by  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  force,  endeavor  to  guide  the  head  forward  through  the  soft 
parts,  while  the  fingers  prevent  it  from  making  undue  pressure  upon 
the  fourchette  where  the  laceration  usually  commences. 

When  the  rupture  is  threatened  from  the  violent  expulsive  efforts  ot 
the  uterus,  the  patient  must  be  directed  to  restrain  the  tendency  there 
is  to  voluntary,  and  even  involuntary  expulsive  efforts ;  and  if  this  be 
not  sufficient,  usually  the  inhalation  of  enough  chloroform  to  produce 
slight  anaesthesia  will  suffice  to  lesson  the  pains  for  the  time  being, 
while  the  perineum  will  at  the  same  time  suffer  farther  relaxation. 

It  is  dangerous  at  this  stage  to  resort  to  blood-letting,  for  the  reasons 
already  presented,  and  useless  to  administer  tartar  emetic  or  the  other 
relaxants  authors  have  recommended,  as  the  accident  apprehended  will 
have  occurred,  or  the  danger  will  have  passed,  long  ere  the  medicines 
could  bring  the  system  under  their  influence.  The  patient  should  al- 
ways be  instructed  to  cease  all  efforts  during  the  passage  of  the  child 
through  the  soft  parts,  and  as  well  during  the  passage  of  the  shoulders 
and  hips  as  during  the  passage  of  the  head.  M.  Chailly-Honore  states 
his  belief  that  most  lacerations  occur  at  the  time  the  shoulders  are  pass- 
ing, and  M.  Varhaeghe,  and  Dr.  Brown  both  give  cases  of  laceration 
caused  by  the  exit  of  the  shoulders. 

The  symptom,  following  this  accident  are  various  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  injury,  and  the  varying  results.  Those  attendant  upon  the 
slightest  forms,  may  not  be  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  at- 
tendant, the  patient  supposing  the  slight  suffering  the  usual  and  in- 
evitable result  of  parturition.  Even  when  a  fissure  is  known  to  exist,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  nothing  out  of  the  common  course  has  occurred, 
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and  the  accoucher  may  consequently  never  be  made  aware  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  only  on  this  supposition  that  the  remarkable  exemption 
claimed  by  Prof.  Meigs  and  others,  can  be  explained. 

When  the  injury  has  been  more  extensive,  the  suffering  will  be  pro- 
portionally greater,  and  the  consequences  more  disagreeable.  When  it 
extends  to,  or  through,  the  sphincter  of  the  anus,  destroying  the  floor  of 
the  pelvis,  which  acts  in  part  to  support  not  only  the  contents  of  that  ba- 
sin, but  also  of  the  entire  abdominal  cavity,  and  to  counterpoise  the  dia- 
phram,  the  patient  will  feel  a  sense,  as  it  were  of  all  the  abdominal  and 
pelvic  organs  "falling,"  and  all  the  protean  symptoms  present  when  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages  are  prolapsed  without  the  presence  of  this  ac- 
cident;— dragging  pains  in  the  loins, — difficulty  in  the  urinary  appara- 
tus,— leucorrhea, — difficulty  in  standing  or  walking,  but  especially  in 
going  up  or  down  stairs, — a  want  of  control  over  the  contents  of  the 
bladder,  and  rectum, — and  a  whole  train  of  deplorable  sufferings,  both 
physical  and  mental,  which  confine  the  sufferer  to  her  home,  deprive  her 
of  all  social  enjoyment,  and  make  life  an  almost  intolerable  burden. 

Surely  no  class  of  cases  have  stronger  claims  upon  the  profession  than 
these,  where  the  patient  has  been  suddenly  deprived  of  all  the  comforts 
of  existence;  but  which  may  be  again  restored  to  her  by  such  means 
as  shall  relieve  her  of  this  one  obstacle  to  her  enjoyment.  All  honor 
to  those  noble  members  of  the  profession,  who,  freely  admitting  the  fre- 
quency of  these  accidents,  have  successfully  devised  measures  for  their 
cure. 

Until  quite  recently,  these  accidents  have  been  considered  so  formida- 
ble that  but  little  has  been  done  for  their  relief.  Prof.  Meigs  says : — 
"  When  the  accident  has  occurred,  there  is  but  little  reason  to  hope  for 
union  by  the  first  intention,  as  the  surgeons  call  it.  How  indeed,  could 
we  expect  such  a  union  of  parts  not  cut  asunder  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
but  torn  by  violence  ?  The  raw  surfaces  are  surfaces  of  laceration,  and 
can,  in  general,  only  be  reaccommodated  by  the  process  of  granulation 
— a  tedious  process."  Merriman  says  : — "  The  cure  of  a  lacerated  peri- 
neum is  very  difficult — in  some  cases  impossible."  Dr.  Barnes,  after  quo- 
ting the  opinions  of  many  who  denied  the  utility  of  attempting  to  cure 
this  accident,  said  : — "An  eminent  obstetric  author  has  sought  to  con- 
sole his  brethren  under  the  disappointment  of  baffled  art,  by  assuring 
them  that  it  is  better  not  to  cure  the  whole  laceration"  \  Blundell,  "  It  is 
a  satisfaction  for  the  patient  to  know,  that  in  the  course  of  some  months, 
the  parts  harden  around  the  orifice  of  the  laceration ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  hardening,  unless  there  be  diarrhea,  or  extraordinary  ac- 
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tion  of  the  rectum,  the  feces  may  he  retained,  though  not  without  un- 
certainty." 

Brown  says: — "  The  difficulties  to  he  overcome  in  the  treatment  of 
laceration  of  the  perineum,  have  hitherto  heen  generally  regarded,  as 
almost  insurmountable."  °  °  Q  **  "  The  situation  of  the  wound, 
its  nature,  the  structure  of  the  parts  involved,  and  their  relations ;  the 
time  which  may  have  elapsed  since  its  occurrence ;  the  retraction  that 
usually  occurs  ;  the  difficulty  of  affecting  apposition  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  insure  union ;  the  irritation,  inflammation,  and  even  slough- 
ing apt  to  occur  in  some  constitutions;  the  greater  tendency  to  the 
growth  of  mucus  memhrane  than  to  union  hy  first  intention,  or  even  hy 
granulation ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  management  of  the  howels  and 
"bladder  during  the  healing  process,  present  so  many  and  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  success  in  the  endeavor  to  restore  integrity  of  the  parts 
hy  any  surgical  operation,  that  the  most  skillful  attempts  have  often 
heen  frustrated,  and  many  had  cases  abandoned  as  hopeless." 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  immediately  following  the  accident,  Dr. 
Meigs  says :  — "  It  will  not  he  necessary  to  keep  them  "  (the  torn  sur- 
faces,) "  in  contact  hy  sutures  ; — plasters  can  not  repose  upon  surfaces 
continually  bathed  by  lochial,  mucous,  purulent,  as  well  as  urinary  ex- 
cretions. The  suture  only  adds  to  the  sum  of  the  local  injury,  and  is 
not  unapt  to  generate  an  erysipelatous  propensity  in  the  parts." 

Burns,  anticipates  more  benefit  from  the  immediate  treatment  and 
recommends  rest,  and,  after  the  bowels  have  been  evacuated,  that  opi- 
um should  be  administered  to  keep  them  constipated  as  long  as  possible; 
or,  which  he  thinks  may  often  be  preferable,  the  bowels  may  be  kept  in 
a  lax  condition.  Others  have  advised  closing  the  bowels,  and  cases  are 
recorded  where  nothing  had  been  allowed  to  pass  the  anus  for  twenty 
and  even  thirty  days. 

The  proper  course,  in  my  opinion,  is  as  soon  as  the  placenta  has  been 
expelled,  to  apply  a  clean  napkin  to  the  wounded  surface,  so  as  to  re- 
move any  clots  of  blood  or  other  foreign  matter  that  may  have  lodged 
there,  and  then  adjust  the  parts  to  each  other  as  well  as  can  readily  be 
done,  and  allowing  the  thighs  to  be  semi-flexed  upon  the  pelvis,  bring 
the  knees  together,  so  as  to  produce  enough  compression  to  stop  the 
hemorrhage  from  the  wounded  vessels ;  place  the  patient  upon  her  side, 
and  applying  a  napkin  carefully  to  the  vulva,  let  her  rest  in  that  posi- 
tion for  some  little  time,  to  allow  the  torn  vessels  to  contract,  and  if 
need  be  become  plugged,  with  clots.  When  the  hemorrhage  has  entire- 
ly ceased,  the  rectum  may  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  injections, 
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the  bladder  emptied  with  a  catheter,  and  the  vagina  washed  out  with 
lukewarm  water,  and  the  parts  thoroughly  bathed  with  warm  water  or 
warm  milk-and-water,  to  allow  a  more  thorough  examination  and  ad- 
justment of  the  ruptured  structures  than  could  have  been  made  imme- 
diately after  the  accident. 

Should  the  laceration  be  slight,  extending  not  more  than  an  inch 
from  the  vagina,  there  will  be  seldom  any  difficulty  in  curing  it  without 
a  resort  to  an  operation.  Even  when  the  laceration  extends  quite  back, 
to  the  sphincter  ani,  if  that  muscle  be  not  involved,  the  measures  about 
to  be  enumerated,  may  be  found  quite  sufficient  for  a  cure. 

The  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  bladder,  and  particularly  any  effort 
at  its  evacuation,  being  prejudicial,  it  is  always  safe  to  introduce  a  ca- 
theter, where  it  should  remain  constantly  for  some  days,  the  outer  ex- 
tremity being  closed  with  a  cork,  and  the  urine  drawn  off  once  in  four 
or  six  hours.  The  bowels  should  be  treated  with  saline  laxatives  and 
with  emolient  injections  so  that  they  shall  be  evacuated  once  or  twice  a 
day,  the  patient  being  instructed  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  effort  at  ex- 
pelling their  contents.  The  parts  should  be  adjusted  with  care,  and 
then  at  the  vulva,  there  must  be  placed  a  soft  moistened  linen  cloth,  or 
a  soft  moist  sponge,  to  soak  up  the  lochial  discharge  as  fast  as  it  presents 
itself.  This  must  be  removed  several  times  a  day,  care  being  taken  at 
all  times  not  to  disturb  the  wound.  The  limbs  should  be  kept  semi- 
flexed, and  the  patient  reclining  upon  the  side,  and  the  knees  should  be 
tied  together  to  prevent  one  limb  from  being  drawn  away  from  the  oth- 
er, and  re-rupturing  the  perineum. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  laceration  stopping  short  of  the 
sphincter  ani,  there  will  be  no  demand  for  sutures  to  keep  the  parts  in 
situ,  and  as  sutures  tend  to  produce  inflammation  and  sloughing,  it  is 
well  to  avoid  them  when  they  can  be  dispensed  with.  Prof.  Meigs,  and 
some  others,  who  appear  to  have  a  horror  of  any  kind  of  surgical  opera- 
tion, dismiss  this  matter  by  condemning  sutures  in  toto ;  while  Prof. 
Dieffenbach,  Prof.  Simpson,  Mr.  Brown,  M.  Thiry,  M.  Carnave,  Mr. 
Brook,  and  others  of  the  modern  writers,  direct  the  use  of  sutures  if 
they  are  required  for  the  torn  surfaces. 

Even  among  those  who  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  sutures,  there 
has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when  the  operation  should  be 
performed.  M.  Eoux,  and  others,  have  directed  that  the  operation  should 
be  delayed  until  the  puerperal  state  has  passed,  and  until  the  surfaces 
have  become  hardened.  M.  Nelaton  proposes  to  wait  until  about  the 
sixth  or  eighth  day,  when  the  phenomena  that  result  from  the  com- 
pression of  the  parts  have  passed  away,  and  the  lochial  discharge  has 
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nearly  ceased,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  has  become  covered 
with,  healthy  granulations.  If  the  operation  is  delayed  until  this  peri- 
od, some  cases  that  had  been  quite  severe  and  unpromising,  if  proper 
care  has  been  taken,  will  be  found  to  have  united  without  the  aid  of  an 
operation,  and  where  union  has  not  occurred,-  M.  Nelaton  found  that  the 
granulated  surfaces,  when  brought  together  would  unite  almost  as  rea- 
dily, and  as  firmly  as  surfaces  that  had  been  recently  severed.  When 
the  operation  has  been  delayed  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  day  and  the  bow- 
els have  been  kept  in  a  lax  condition,  there  will  be  but  little,  if  any 
danger  following  the  use  of  enough  opium  to  keep  the  bowels  quiet  for 
a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  allow  the  parts  to  unite.  M.  Nelaton  kept 
his  first  patient  from  having  a  passage  for  twenty-one  days,  and  another 
remained  thirty  days  without  a  fecal  evacuation. 

Those  who  have  objected  to  an  immediate  operation,  have  done  so 
from  the  supposed  danger  that  would  result  from  vaginitis  and  that  in- 
flammation extending  to  the  uterus  and  peritoneum.  To  this  objection 
those  who  favor  the  immediate  operation  reply  by  asking,  if  the  vagina 
will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  as  much,  or  more,  from  the  contact  of  the  lo- 
chia, and  other  excretions,  as  from  the  sutures ;  and  if  the  after  denu- 
dation of  the  surface  and  the  introduction  of  sutures  will  not  be  atten- 
ded with  as  great  danger  of  inflammation  of  the  mucus  and  serous 
membranes  as  if  applied  early  ;  and  they  say  that  experience  is  positive- 
ly in  favor  of  the  immediate  operation. 

Among  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  immediate  operation  by  means 
of  sutures,  I  find  the  names  of  Pare,  Guillemeau,  La  Motte,  Saurcerotte, 
Trainel,  Noel,  Dieftenbach,  Cheliers,  Zung,  Eoser,  Jungmann,  Langen- 
beck,  Dubois,  Eoux,  Velpeau,  Mettauer,  (of  Virginia,)  Parker,  of  New 
York,  Verhaeghe,  Brown,  and  others. 

Among  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  sutures,  either  by  direct  opposi- 
tion, or  by  silence,  may  be  named  S.  Cooper,  Pirrie  Burns,  Smellie,  Ait- 
ken,  Blundell,  Denman,  Thiry,  Davis,  Eainsbotham,  Cockle,  Meigs,  King, 
Deuleurye,  Puzos,  Outrepent,  Boyer,  Duparcque,  and  many  others. — 
Those  who  have  opposed  the  use  of  sutures,  have  based  their  opposition, 
on  the  doubt  they  have  entertained  of  the  success  of  the  operation,  as 
much  as  on  the  positive  danger  they  have  supposed  to  follow  this  ap- 
plication. 

Smellie,  and  Meigs,  and  Burns,  and  Aitken,  and  James,  are  positive  in 
their  opposition  to  any  surgical  operation.  Blundell  says  : — "  With  the 
greatest  care  and  nicest  management,  these  cases  are  seldom  remedied 
by  operation."  Dr.  David  Davis,  when  speaking  of  operations,  for  lacer- 
ated  perineum,  says : — "  They  much  more  frequently  fail,"     *     * 
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"leaving  the  intermediate  gap  in  a  worse  state  than  before  ;"  ft  °  * 
"  it  is  a  damage  seldom  benefited  by  any  of  the  modes  of  treatment 
hitherto  resorted  to  for  that  purpose."  Cockle  says : — "As  a  general 
rule,  sutures  are  to  be  considered  inadmissible — at  all  events  in  the  ear- 
ly stage."  Merriman  says : — "  The  cure  of  a  lacerated  perineum  is 
very  difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible." 

But  the  difficulties  that  have  been  found  in  obtaining  a  cure,  and  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  by  those  opposed  to  operations,  have  not 
deterred  the  more  enterprising  and  independent  and  humane  of  the  pro- 
fession, from  attempting  to  relieve  the  patient  from  the  horrid  conse- 
quences of  the  accident,  even  when  the  ordinary  care  and  attention,  al- 
ready detailed  has  not  sufficed  to  keep  the  parts  in  situ.  Many  cases 
are  recorded  where  sutures  have  been  resorted  to  even  immediately  after 
the  accident ;  and  now  the  more  progressive  of  the  profession  consider 
it  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  insure  the  coaptation  of  the  sides  of  the 
rupture,  and  if  need  be,  an  immediate  application  of  sutures  to  produce 
the  result. 

Should,  however,  the  case  be  allowed  to  pass  beyond  the  first  day  after 
delivery,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  time  selected  by  Nelaton — the  sixth 
to  the  eighth  day — will  be  preferable  to  any  intermediate  between  the 
first  and  then.  On  the  first  day,  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  fresh 
and  no  paring  of  the  edges  will  be  found  necessary,  as  in  old  cases,  and 
the  patient  is  usually  more  able  to  maintain  the  proper  degree  of  quiet 
at  this  period,  than  later.  When  the  case  has  not  been  attended  to  im- 
mediately after  the  accident,  nor  until  the  surfaces  have  been  covered 
with  epithelium,  or  skin,  it  will  be  better  to  delay  even  beyond  the 
month,  that  the  system  may  recover  itself  completely  from  the  parturi- 
ent condition,  and  the  lochial  discharge  completely  cease.  Brown 
thinks  the  operation,  if  not  performed  immediately  after  the  accident, 
should  be  delayed  at  least  three  months. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  would  contra-indicate  the  operation, 
or  demand  a  still  farther  delay,  may  be  mentioned,  the  presence  of  the 
menstrual  or  leucorrheal  discharges,  or  approaching  menstruation  ;  di- 
arrhea, or  dysentery  ;  pregnancy,  if  advanced  beyond  the  fourth  month; 
a  severe  or  persistent  cough,  which  might  cause  the  sutures  to  be  torn 
out ;  diseases  of  the  general  system,  which  produce  debility  or  depress- 
ion of  the  vital  forces ;  severe  local  inflammation. 

Preparation  for  the  operation  should  be  made  by  thoroughly  cleansing 
out  the  intestinal  canal,  by  means  of  saline  aperients,  and  by  injections 
of  salt-and-water — followed  by  other  small  injections  of  a  slight  astrin- 
gent character.     The  diet  for  some  days  prior,  should  be  plain,  unstim- 
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ulating,  nourishing,  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  up  the  strength  of  the  system;  and  the  surface  of  the  body  should 
be  sponged  with  warm  salt-and-water.  Just  prior  to  the  operation  the 
bladder  should  be  emptied  by  the  catheter.  Of  course  these  preparato- 
ry measures  can  not  all  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where  the  operation  follows 
immediately  after  the  accident. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  patient  should  be  placed  under 
the  influence  of  an  ancesthetic,  unless  the  conditions  of  her  system,  or 
her  own  wishes,  or  those  of  her  friends  are  opposed  to  its  employment. 
By  this  means  the  patient  will  be  relieved  of  pain,  and  the  surgeon  of 
those  annoying  voluntary  and  involuntary  movements  and  strainings 
which  might  embarrass  his  proceedings,  and  the  agent  will  also  produce 
that  relaxation  of  the  parts  which  will  allow  their  more  ready  adaptation. 

Two  assistants  will  be  required,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  should  be  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  art  of  administering  chloroform. 

The  instruments  needed  will  be  a  straight  scalpel,  or  bistoury, — a  probe- 
pointed  history,  a  pair  of  long  dissecting  forceps, — a  pair  of  artery  forceps 
— several  large  needles  for  deep  sutures,  having  different  curves, — sever- 
al small  needles  with  different  curves  for  the  superficial  sutures, — a  fe- 
male catheter,  several  pieces  of  gum-elastic  catheters,  or  bougies,  silk  for 
the  sutures, — sponge — napkins,  and  particularly  the  ammonia,  and  chlo- 
roform must  not  be  forgotten.  The  large  needles  must  be  fitted  to 
handles  or  to  a  pair  of  forceps  which  will  serve  as  a  handle. 

This  list  of  instruments  is  given  from  a  preference  to  the  quilled  su- 
ture as  used  by  Isaac  Baker  Brown,  and  delineated  in  his  work  "On  some 
Diseases  of  Women,  admitting  Surgical  Treatment,"  just  published. 

The  interrupted  suture  has  been  used  by  Oviander,  Dieffenback,  Al- 
cock,  Bayer,  Rogers,  Higginbottam,  Ferguson,  and  John  Mettauer,  of  Vir- 
ginia, who,  however,  used  metallic  ligatures  in  place  of  twine. 

The  twisted  suture  has  been  used  by  Morlanne,  Saucerotte,  Noel,  Dief- 
fenback, and  others.  It  is  applied  in  the  same  manner  in  this  operation 
as  in  the  operation  for  harelip. 

The  great  objection  to  these  two  kinds  of  sutures  is,  that  they  do  not 
keep  the  lips  of  the  wound  carefully  approximated  the  entire  extent,  and 
hence  the  immediate  union  of  the  entire  wound  seldom  follows. 

The  quilled  suture,  is  preferred  by  Churchill,  Dupuytrere,  Iloux,  Dief- 
fenback, Davison,  Willard  Parker,  Brown,  and  others.  Brown  uses  the 
quilled  suture  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  wound,  and  the  interrupted  suture  if  need  be  to  coaptate  the  cutic- 
ular  portion,  and  I  think  this  the  most  judicious  course  of  procedure. 

Other  forms  of  suture  have  been  used,  some  of  which  have  the  merit 
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at  least  of  novelty.  M.  Jobert  pared  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  then 
passed  a  piece  of  lace  through  the  edges,  so  that  when  the  lace  was 
drawn  it  puckered  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  like  tying  the 
mouth  of  a  pouch  with  a  string.  Key  hard  pricked  a  row  of  pins,  three 
pins  in  a  row,  through  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  with  the  points  inserted 
in  two  pieces  of  gutta  percha  bougie,  placed  within  the  vagina.  Then, 
by  tying  the  heads  of  the  pins  together  with  waxed  thread,  he  proposed 
to  produce  a  union ;  but  he  has  not  given  the  world  the  result  of  the 
experiment. 

After  the  inhalation  of  the  anaesthetic  vapor,  the  patient  is  placed  in 
the  position  for  lithotomy,  and  the  sides  of  the  perineum  may  be  held 
by  an  assistant.  If  the  accident  be  recent,  and  the  laceration  does  not 
extend  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  vagina,  nothing  further 
will  be  required  than  the  insertion  of  the  sutures,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter,  the  adjustment  of  the  parts,  and  the  fastening  of  the 
ligatures. 

In  the  second  variety,  of  Brown,  or  where  there  is  a  perforation  of 
the  perineum  without  rupture  of  either  the  constrictor  vaginae  or  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  same  procedure  is  required  as  in  the  first  variety. 
When  the  laceration  is  recent,  the  insertion  and  fastening  of  the  sutures 
is  all  that  is  demanded.  When  the  laceration  is  more  ancient,  the  sur- 
faces must  be  thoroughly  denuded  of  the  epethelium,  cuticle,  and  cica- 
trix, which  might  prevent  adhesion. 

In  the  third  variety,  or  where  the  laceration  occupies  the  entire  length 
of  the  perineum,  but  the  sphincter  ani  remains  intact,  it  is  probable  but 
very  few  cases  can  recover  without  an  operation,  and  even  when  the  oper- 
ation is  performed,  as  taught  by  most  authors,  it  is  not  likely  to  cause 
an  entire  cure  of  the  accident. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  the  laceration,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  completely  remove  all  the  mucus  membrane  and  cuticle,  from 
the  surfaces  that  are  to  be  united,  for  even  a  small  piece  will  prevent 
adhesion,  and  the  perfection  of  the  cure. 

In  this  third  variety,  many  operators  have  failed  from  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscle.  Should  it  remain 
intact,  it  is  quite  apt,  by  its  movements,  to  prevent  adhesion  of  the  wound 
in  front,  and  hence,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  all  those  cases  where 
the  perineum  is  lacerated  in  its  entire  extent,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
divide  the  sphincter,  so  as  to  prevent  its  motion  from  disturbing  the 
wound  and  tearing  out  the  sutures.  The  points  to  be  selected  for  this 
division  of  the  sphincter,  is  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  an  inch  on  each 
side  in  front  of  its  attachment  to  the  os  coccygis.     The  probe-pointed 
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bistoury  should  be  laid  flat  upon  the  fore-finger,  and  both  passed  into 
the  rectum  so  far  that  the  extremity  of  the  knife  shall  reach  beyond 
the  muscle,  when  the  edge  may  be  directed  to  the  proper  point,  and  the 
incisions  made  freely  and  firmly  through  the  muscle,  the  skin,  and  sub- 
jacent structure,  until  all  power  of  muscular  traction  is  destroyed.  If 
it  stop  short  of  accomplishing  the  total  abolition  of  the  tractile  power  of 
the  muscle,  the  operation  may  not  succeed. 

During  the  removal  of  the  surface,  and  the  fitting  of  the  parts  for 
approximation  in  cases  of  some  standing,  as  well  as  the  division  of  the 
sphincter  muscle  in  both  old  and  recent  cases,  the  thighs  are  to  be  kept 
apart  as  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy  ;  but  when  the  incisions  are  com- 
pleted, the  thighs  are  to  be  brought  together,  and  the  sutures  introduced. 
Mr.  Brown  recommends, — "  The  left  denuded  surface  and  tissues  exter- 
nal to  it  being  firmly  grasped  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  of  the 
left  hand,  a  strong  needle,  carrying  a  double  thread,  is  plunged,  with 
the  right  hand,  through  the  skin  and  adjacent  tissue  an  inch  external 
to  the  pared  surface,  and  thrust  downward  and  inward  beneath  it 
until  the  point  reappears  on  the  edge  of  that  surface  ;  it  is  then  intro- 
duced at  the  corresponding  margin  of  the  denuded  space  of  the  opposite 
side,  and  made  to  traverse  beneath  it  in  a  direction  upward  and  out- 
ward until  it  escapes  at  a  point  equi-distant  from  the  external  margin 
with  that  at  which  it  entered  on  the  left  side.  Each  of  the  three 
sutures  are  to  be  introduced  in  the  same  way,  the  one  nearest  the  rec- 
tum first. 

"  The  sutures  are  double,  to  allow  them  to  enclose  the  pieces  of  elas- 
tic catheter  or  bougie,  around  which  they  loop  on  one  side,  and  are  tied 
over  by  their  free  ends  on  the  other."  For  sutures  Mr.  Brown  prefers 
stout  twine,  well  waxed,  to  silk,  which  he  thinks  less  irritating  and  less 
productive  of  suppuration. 

By  firmly  tying  the  sutures  over  the  pieces  of  bougie  or  catheter,  the 
sides  of  the  fissure  are  brought  together  in  close  apposition,  and  it  only 
remains  to  bring  together  the  margin  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  produce  im- 
mediate union  of  that  tissue.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  three  or  four 
interrupted  sutures  introduced  with  the  small  needles.  Some  have  pre- 
ferred the  twisted  to  the  interrupted  suture  for  approximating  the  bor- 
ders of  the  skin,  but  perhaps  one  will  do  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the 
interrupted  ones  can  be  removed  with  less  inconvenience. 

Before  the  ends  of  the  quilled  sutures  are  cut  off,  a  finger  should  be 
introduced  into  the  vagina,  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  all  the 
parts  are  closely  brought  together,  and  when  all  else  is  completed,  the 
surfaces  may  be  carefully  sponged  with  cold  water,  and  a  piece  of  lint 
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saturated  with  cold  water  may  be  applied  over  the  perineum,   and  kept 
in  place  by  means  of  the  T  bandage. 

The  operation  in  recent  cases,  is  the  same  as  that  here  detailed,  with 
the  exception  of  denuding  the  torn  surfaces,  which  of  course  need  not 
be  done. 

The  application  of  the  sutures  in  the  first  and  second  varieties  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  applied  in  the  more  grave 
lesions.  In  the  second,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  divide 
the  constrictor  vaginse,  and  fourchette,  and  perhaps  the  sphincter  also, 
when  the  lesion  becomes  in  character  like  the  one  described. 

After  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  conveyed  to  her  bed,  and  a 
small  cushion  placed  between  the  limbs  to  prevent  the  thighs  from 
coming  in  close  contact,  and  pressing  the  parts  operated  on,  as  too 
much  pressure  will  tend  much  to  retard  the  union  of  the  incisions. 
The  thighs  should  be  flexed  pretty  well  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the 
knees  tied  together.  The  patient  may  lie  upon  her  side,  or  upon  her 
back, — but  if  the  position  on  the  side  can  be  endured  with  comfort,  it 
will  present  the  advantage  of  displaying  the  wound  for  the  removal  of 
the  cold,  wet  compress,  far  better  than  the  supine  position. 

A  full  dose  of  opium,  say  from  one  to  two  grains,  should  immediately 
be  administered ;  and  the  patient  should  be  allowed  to  hold  fragments 
of  ice,  if  required  to  allay  thirst  or  febrile  excitement.  The  opium 
should  be  repeated  in  grain  doses  once  in  four  or  six  hours  ;  and  the 
strength  of  the  system  should  be  sustained  by  beef  tea  or  other  nutri- 
tious fluids.  Should  the  patient  suffer  from  sinking,  she  should  have 
the  tincture  of  Prickly  Ash  Berries,  and  if  required,  there  may  be  ad- 
ded to  this  a  solution  of  the  carbonate  of  Ammonia.  Neither  Wine, 
nor  Alcohol  in  any  form  should  be  given  during  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  and  not  after  then  unless  their  use  is  strongly  indicated : — the 
tincture  of  Ammonia  furnishing  the  required  stimulant,  and  not  being 
liable  to  produce  the  sinking  which  follows  the  continued  use,  or  an  over 
dose  of  the  inebriants. 

After  the  first  day,  a  generous  but  mild  diet  may  be  used,  and  if  the 
system  demands — pure  ale  or  porter  may  be  allowed ;  but  these  will 
seldom  be  required. 

Should  there  be  any  hemorrhage  after  the  operation,  it  can  usually 
be  controlled  by  the  simple  dressing  with  cold  water,  but  sometimes  it 
is  found  necessary  to  inject  the  vagina  and  rectum  with  cold  water,  or 
with  cold  water  in  which  alum  has  been  dissolved  ;  but  very  seldom 
will  a  styptic  be  required. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  draw  off  the  water  through  the  catheter  within 
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four  or  six  hours  after  the  operation,  and  once  in  the  same  period  of 
time  for  eight  or  ten  days,  when,  if  the  case  has  progressed  favorably, 
the  catheter  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  patient,  by  being  placed 
upon  her  hands  and  knees,  so  as  to  prevent  the  urine  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  perineum  and  vagina,  she  may  pass  the  water  without 
the  aid  of  the  catheter,  she  being  very  cautious  not  to  make  any  down- 
ward pressure  with  the  abdominal  muscles. 

The  vagina  may  be  carefully  washed  out  with  warm  infusion  of  mari- 
gold, once  in  eight  to  twelve  hours,  and  all  the  surface  of  the  perine- 
um may  be  bathed  with  the  same  often  enough  to  prevent  any  unclean- 
liness.  Chloride  of  lime,  or  the  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  may  be 
added  to  the  fluid  used  for  lavements,  and  sponging,  especially  if  the 
discharges  are  in  any  degree  fetid. 

The  sutures  that  are  deep-seated  may  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  they 
are  loosened  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  will  be  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  day,  yet  sometimes  they  will  be  required  to  remain  a  longer 
period,  if  they  do  not  become  loose.  They  must  not  be  retained  long 
enough  to  produce  irritation  and  suppuration,  or  sloughing.  The 
superficial  sutures  may  remain  a  little  longer  than  the  deeper  ones; 
but  they,  too,  will  usually  be  required  to  be  removed  on  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day. 

When  the  sutures  are  being  withdrawn  and  for  sometime  subsequent- 
ly, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  separating  the  thighs,  for 
after  union  has  occurred  the  adhesions  may  not  be  strong. 

The  bowels  being  kept  quiescent  for  several  days  by  opium,  will  de- 
mand care,  and  the  safest  way  to  relieve  them,  is  not  to  give  a  cathartic, 
but  when  the  adhesions  have  become  firm  enough  to  warrant  their  mov- 
ing, it  is  better  to  make  use  of  injections  of  warm  water,  or  a  watery  so- 
lution of  ox  gall.  This  latter  should  never  be  neglected  when  it  is  sus- 
pected there  is  any  amount  of  hardened  fecal  matter  in  the  rectum. — 
The  injections  should  be  small,  not  containing  more  than  two  or  three 
fluid-ounces  of  liquid,  and  they  may  be  repeated  until  the  intestines 
are  thoroughly  cleansed  out.  Then  the  proper  injections  should  be  con- 
tinued daily,  or  oftener,  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  or  until  the 
adhesion  has  become  firm  and  consolidated. 

Should  inflammation  occur  after  the  operation,  it  must  be  combatted 
by  the  use  of  cold  moist  compresses,  and  such  general  treatment  as  is  in- 
dicated, but  never  by  such  measures  as  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  vi- 
tal forces  of  the  system. 

Should  the  adhesion  finally  be  incomplete,  or  should  there  remain  a 
fistulous  opening,  it  may  have  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  caustic  potash, 
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or  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  applied  to  it  so  as  to  stimulate  the 
parts,  and  the  difficulty  will  be  overcome  by  the  process  of  granulation 
and  cicatrisation. 

Modern  experience  has  proved,  that  if  a  mode  of  operation  and  treat- 
ment, resembling  the  one  here  pointed  out,  shall  be  pursued,  the  great 
majority   of  cases  can  be  cured.     In  1856,   Roux  had  operated  sixteen 
times,   and  a  perfect  cure   had  followed  in  twelve  of  the  cases.     The 
Monthly   Journal  of  Med.   Science  in    1846  said:  "Several  women  on 
whom  Prof.  DiefFenbach  has  operated,  had  suffered  the  rupture  in  the 
first  labor,  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  and  had  since  remained  childless  ; 
after  the  union  of  the.  perineum  they  conceived  and  bare  children,  and  in 
no  case  did  a  new  rupture  take  place  from  the  labor."     In  1847,  Dr. 
John  Mettauer,  of  Virginia,  stated  his  belief  "  that  all  cases  of  lacerated 
perineum  are  remediable."     In  1848,  Mr.  Joseph  Rogers  operated  on  a 
case  successfully,  and  he  said  :  "A  perfect  removal  of  what  would  other- 
wise have  remained  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience  and  pain,  to 
my  patient,  was  thus  effected,  and  I  entertain  the  earnest  hope  that  its 
history  may  be  the  means  of  removing  the  doubts  that  exist  as  to  the 
the  probability  of  cure  in  similar  cases."     Brown  in  his  valuable  work 
so  often  referred  to,  gives  the  history  of  eighteen  cases  with  a  favorable 
termination  of  all  except  the  tenth,  which  died  on  the  twelfth  day,  owing 
as  was  supposed  to  the  previous  low  vitality  of  the  patient,  who  had  suf- 
fered from  a  rupture  of  sixteen  years  standing,  extending  through  the 
perineum  and  sphincter  ani. 

With  such  results  as  have  been  obtained  by  the  best  of  modern  sur- 
geons, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  timid  counsels  ot  the  opponents  of  ope- 
rations for  the  relief  of  this  accident  will  no  longer  prevail,  but  that  the 
sufferer  will  be  informed  that  she  can  anticipate  relief  with  far  more 
certainty  than  attends  the  ordinary  so-called  capital  operations. 


a  m  ♦  »  » 


MEDICAL  HUMBUGS. 

BY      PROFESSOR     J.      KING. 


Having  heard  frequent  inquiries  relative  to  certain  remedies  which 
are  announced  as  specifics  by  their  originators,  and  the  formula?  for 
which  are  transmitted  by  mail  to  various  persons,  I  am  fortunately  en- 
abled to  respond  to  such  inquiries,  and  give  publicity  to  the  formulae. 

The  first  is  a  "  Prescription  for  general  Nervous  Debility,"  which 
VOL.  i.,  NO.  VII. — 20. 
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may  be  had  from  a  certain  Bev.  J.  M.  Dagnall,  who  ifc  seems  has  la- 
bored under  almost  every  form  of  nervous  derangement,  and  has  per- 
manently cured  himself  by  his  prescription,  which  he  now  very  generously 
offers  to  others.     The  prescription  is  as  follows : 

#.     Alcohol.  Ext.  Ignatia  Amara,  grs.  xxx. 

Acacia  Pulv.  grs.  x.  Mix. 

Divide  into  forty  pills,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken  in  the  morning,  and 
one  in  the  evening. 

As  our  readers  may  meet  with  individuals  who  have  been  induced  to 
make  use  of  these  pills,  a  few  words  of  comment  may  not  be  amiss. 
The  Bean  of  St.  Ignatius  is  the  product  of  a  tree  indigenous  to  the  Phil- 
lipine  Islands ;  it  has  an  extremely  bitter  taste,  no  odor,  a  horny  con- 
sistence, and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  strychnia,  which  is,  indeed, 
its  active  medicinal  principle ;  while  the  nux  vomica  seeds  yield  only 
0.4  per  cent,  of  strychnia,  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  gives  1.2  per  cent., 
and,  consequently,  an  extract  of  the  latter  article  must  contain  three 
times  as  much  of  this  alkaloid  as  that  prepared  from  the  nux  vomica, 
provided  equal  parts  of  each  article  yield  an  equal  amount  of  ex- 
tract. 

Although  in  proper  hands  and  under  proper  management  strychnia 
may  prove  a  very  valuable  medicinal  agent  in  several  forms  of  disease, 
yet  its  incautious  and  indiscriminate  use  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
fatal  results.  Hardly  any  two  persons  experience  the  same  influence 
from  it ;  thus,  while  some  are  but  slightly  affected  by  doses  of  one  tenth 
or  one  twelfth  of  a  grain,  others  suffer  seriously  from  doses  as  minute 
as  one  fiftieth  or  one  sixtieth  of  a  grain.  From  its  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous character,  and  the  multiform  susceptibilities  of  the  human  system 
to  its  action,  physicians  employ  it  with  great  circumspection  ;  and  all 
authors  agree  in  advising  it  to  be  administered  with  great  caution, 
carefully  watching  the  patient  while  exposed  to  its  influence  ;  and  many 
physicians  regard  it  as  so  dangerous  an  article  as  never  to  prescribe  it 
in  their  practice. 

The  dose  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  as  given  by  authors,  is  from 
half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day ;  but,  if 
the  extract  be  properly  prepared  from  a  good  article  of  nux  vomica 
seeds,  there  are  very  few  persons  with  whom  the  exhibition  of  even  half 
a  grain  three  times  a  day,  would  be  advisable.  In  the  above  prescrip- 
tion, each  pill  contains  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  of  St. 
Ignatius'  bean,  which,  according  to  the  preceding  calculation,  is  equal 
to  two  and  one-fourth  grains  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica,  or  more  by 
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one-fourth  of  a  grain  than  the  maximum  dose  of  the  latter  extract,  as 
recommended  by  medical  writers.  From  this  statement  may  be  learned 
the  absolute  danger  of  this  Kev.  gentleman's  prescription,  and  I  should 
not  be  at  all  astonished  to  learn  of  many  deaths  among  those  who  em- 
ploy it  without  any  prudence  or  circumspection. 

Again,  the  bean  of  St.  Ignatius  is  rarely  met  with  in  this  country, 
never  being  used  by  physicians,  and  the  person  who  receives  the  printed 
prescription  and  directions  from  the  Eev.  Mr.  D.,  will  in  most  cases, 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  obtain  the  remedy  from  druggists,  be  obliged 
to  fee  the  gentleman  for  a  quantity  of  the  extract,  or  of  the  pills 
already  prepared  ;  and  in  no  case  can  the  patient  know  whether  he  re- 
ceives the  extract  of  the  bean,  or  of  the  nux  vomica. 

The  next  medical  humbug  is  that  of  one  H.  James,  M.  D.,  Jersey 
city,  N.  J.  Post  Office, — box  820,  who  advertises  himself  as  a  retired 
physician,  and  who  professes  to  have  become  acquainted  with  a  cure 
for  consumption,  while  in  the  East  Indies,  the  recipe  for  which  he  will 
furnish  to  consumptives  at  the  very  low  and  unprofessional  price  of  one 
shilling  each.     This  prescription  is  as  follows  : 

#.     Alcoholic  tincture  of  Cannabis  Indica,  six  ounces. 
Extract  of  Calabria  Liquorice,  one  pound. 
Salts  of  Tartar,  one-quarter  of  a  pound. 
Hot  water,  two  gallons.  Mix. 

The  dose  is  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  that  this  remedy  would  cure  consump- 
tion, but  I  despair  of  ever  hearing  of  one  well  authenticated  case  of  this 
formidable  malady,  in  which  recovery  resulted  from  its  employment. 

The  Cannabis  Indica  is   a  plant  growing  in  the  East  Indies,  closely 
resembling  the  hemp  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  most  botanists  be- 
lieve the  eastern  plant  to  be  identical  with  that  of  our  own  cultivation. 
This  plant  possesses  sedative  and  anodyne  properties,  and  in  large  doses 
produces  a  rather  peculiar  state  of  intoxication.     It  is  used  by  medical 
men  to  produce  sleep,  alleviate  pain,  arrest  spasm,  increase  the  appetite, 
and  exhilarate  the  spirits.     Used  by  consumptives  in  the  above  prepar- 
ation, its  action  will  very  much  resemble  that  of  a  mixture  of  camphor, 
opium  and  soap,  which  was  much  employed  as  a  remedy  in  consumption, 
some  years  since.     It  may  benefit  a  consumptive  person  by  its  influence 
in  relieving  cough,  in  producing  a  temporary  increase  of  appetite,  in 
lessening  acidity   of  the  stomach,  in  checking    diarrhea  for  a  time, 
&c,  but  it  possesses  no  power  to  cure  the  tuberculous  condition  of  the 
lungs,  upon  which  the  disease  depends.     Nervous  cough,  the  cough  of 
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dyspeptic  persons,  as  well  as  that  originating  from  chronic  laryngitis, 
will,  probably,  be  more  materially  benefited  from  its  use  than  the  true 
consumptive  cough.  And  the  great  secret  of  success  with  this  remedy 
is,  that  patients  who  have  been  troubled  with  cough  for  a  long  time, 
are  generally  prone  to  consider  the  lungs  at  fault,  and  that  there  may 
exist  a  lurking  disposition  to  consumption ;  hence,  whenever  a  cough  of 
any  kind  is  removed  under  the  influence  of  this  mixture,  it  receives 
the  praise  and  support  of  the  cured  individual,  as  an  infallible  remedy 
for  consumption. 

As  in  the  preceding  case,  the  advertiser  furnishes  the  mixture  to 
those  who  desire  it,  and  as  the  Cannabis  Indica  is  rarely  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept among  the  druggists  in  large  cities,  the  demand  from  country  peo- 
ple undoubtedly  renders  it  a  profitable  speculation. 

The  sugared  preparation  known  as  "  Watts'  Antidote,"  was  ascer- 
tained to  contain  strychnia  as  its  active  medicinal  principle,  but  of 
late,  the  extract  of  Cannabis  Indica  has  been  added  to  it,  and  persons 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  our  cities  and  towns,  who  walk  the  streets  in 
a  state  of  intoxication  produced  by  the  above  medicine,  which  they  are 
using  for  some  real  or  imaginary  disease.  To  say  the  least  of  Dr. 
Watts'  Antidote,  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy,  entirely  unfit  for  popular 
use,  and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  periodicals  of  the  day  are  con- 
demning it. 

Medicines,  however  valuable  they  may  be  in  certain  forms  of  disease, 
when  taken  by  the  advice  and  under  the  care  of  a  medical  attendant, 
lose  all  their  value  and  utility  when  they  are  thrust  before  the  public, 
to  be  used  without  the  least  discrimination,  for  in  this  case  the  evils 
they  may  produce  will  be  apt  to  greatly  overbalance  their  benefits ;  the 
best  and  most  effectual  remedies  in  the  Materia  Medica,  may  thus  be- 
come a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  But  whatever  fault  we  may  be 
disposed  to  find  with  medicines  thus  advertised  and  prepared,  they  pos- 
sess one  redeeming  trait  not  to  be  met  with  in  nostrums,  "  positive  medi- 
cal agents,"  and  similar  empirical  compounds, — and  that  is,  the  form ulag 
for  their  preparation  can  be  obtained  by  the  profession  and  the  public 
at  a  small  expense,  so  that  as  far  as  the  recipe  discloses,  their  true 
worth  can  be  readily  determined,  without  any  fear  of  imposition,  adul- 
teration, or  other  base  trickeries  of  charlatanism. 
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TEEATMENT  OF  CANCER. 

BY  J.  Z.  HALL,    M.  D. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  send  you  the  report  of  the  following  case,  as 
copied  from  my  case-book,  to  use  as  you  may  deem  proper. 

Sept.  2,  1855.  Saw  Madam  Noval,  age  about  55,  living  at  Portage, 
on  the  Mississippi. 

She  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  a  small  red  spot  near  the  right  ala 
of  the  nose.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  it  dangerous  ;  she  expressed 
her  fears  of  its  being  a  cancer,  and  said  that  small  red  spot  had  been  on 
her  lip  for  fifteen  years  ;  that  her  father's  face  was  eaten  up  by  cancer ; 
that  three  of  her  children  had  been  affected  with  it. 

Oct.  30.  Madam  N.  came  to  my  office  at  St.  Charles,  apparently  in 
great  alarm  about  her  cancer  as  she  called  it,  which  was  that  same  red 
pimple  suddenly  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  dime — inflamed, — swelled, — 
with  two  tubercles  in  the  center,  and  having  lancinating  pains. 

Tfc.     Hydrastis  Canadensis,  pulv.     9  j. 

Potassa  fus.,  grs.  xv. 

Oleum  Terebinth.,  q.  s. 
M.     Ft.  emplast. 

This  was  applied  not  as  being  the  best,  but  most  convenient,  not  hav- 
ing better  at  hand.     This  colored  the  ulcer  black. 

She  endured  this  application  about  eight  hours,  then  took  it  off,  say- 
ing it  had  caused  her  beaucoup  dumal.  Saw  her  next  day  and  gave  the 
following,  which  produced  peace  and  quiet : 

#.     Sulph.  Zinci. 

Bad.  Glycyrr.,  pulv.  a  a. 
Chloroform  q.  s.  ft.  emplast. 

This  was  to  be  kept  on  day  and  night  during  the  exacerbations  of  pain, 
which  came  on  at  regular  intervals  and  lasted  three  or  four  hours  ;  the 
paste  was  to  be  kept  on  six  hours,  each  time  without  removal,  and  then 
elm  poultice  and  a  wash  made  of  a  strong  infusion  of  red  oak  bark. 

November 7, color  of  lemon,  changed  to  pale  white,  aline  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  dead  and  living  part  was  visible,  and  in  about  ten  days 
from  the  first  application,  the  mass  encircled  by  the  line  sloughed  off. — 
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Applied  a  poultice  which  might  be  called  a  shielder  and  antiseptic,  in  the 
following  proportions  : 

Tfc.     Elm  bark,  pulv.  six  parts, 
Charcoal,  two     " 

Gum  myrrh,        one  part 

Continued  for  seven  days,  renewed  every  day,  when  the  ulcer  was  par- 
tially healed  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  border,  which  commenced 
eating  and  spreading,  with  all  the  symptoms  and  with  near  the  same 
virulence  as  at  first,  when  the  above  zinc  paste  was  applied,  alternating 

with 

#.     Chloride  of  zinc,  one  part 

Adipis  Suill.  eight  " 

M.  ft.  emplast.  spiss. 

This  was  kept  on  four  hours  each  day,  allaying  inflammation,  preventing 
the  heating  as  well  as  the  spreading  process  ;  held  the  ulcer  in  a  condi- 
tion of  stasis  without  much  pain.  When  the  paste  was  taken  off,  the 
following  was  put  on,  which  excluded  the  atmosphere  and  allayed  all 
pain: 

J£,     Rad  Glycyrr.,  pulv. 

Chloroform,  q.  s.  ft.  emplast.  spiss. 

Another  line  between  the  dead  and  living  part  was  visible  of  less  di- 
ameter than  the  previous  one,  containing  a  scab  of  a  pale  white  color — 
the  separation  went  on  much  the  same  as  at  first;  meanwhile  support- 
ing the  patient  with  tonics  and  stimulants  as  she  was  much  exhausted 
by  anxiety  and  inability  to  sleep. 

Nov.  23d.  Dead  part  sloughed,  leaving  an  excavation  nearly  through 
the  lip,  the  ulcer  so  far,  as  to  spreading  symptoms  was  to  all  appearance 
dead.  Applied  stimulant  and  antiseptic  poultice,  and  the  ulcer  commen- 
ced decreasing  and  healing  rapidly.  Dec.  1st.,  ordered  the  following,  as 
prescribed  by  Prof.  Landolf : 

Chlor.  Brom.  gtt.  xx.    . 
Aqua  Font.  f'3j. 
to  be   used  as  a  wash  every  time  the  poultice  was  renewed,  which  was 
twice  a  day  ;  this  produced  tumefactions  of  the  lip  which  soon  subsided. 
Gave  the  following  as  prescribed  by  Prof.  L. : 
#.     Chlor.  Brom.  gtt.  iv. 

Pulv.  Sem.  Phellandrium  aquat  3j. 
Ex.  conii.  Mac.  grs.  viij. 
Mix  ft.  Pil.  No.  xxv.  dose  two  a  day  until  all  are  taken.     This  produced 
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no  perceptible  effect  whatever.     The  swelling  of  the  lip  soon  subsided — 
elm  poultice  was  applied. 

Dec.  15th,  entirely  healed,  leaving  a  small  scar  which  is  very  sensitive 
to  cold  ;  health  is  not  quite  as  good  as  previous  to  treatment.  The  cic- 
atrix has  had  for  two  months  after  healing,  a  peculiar  odd  sensation,  but 
not  painful  only  when  exposed  to  severe  cold  ;  health  of  patient  good  at 
present. 

RE  MARK  S. 

I  pronounce  this  case  to  be  Lupus  Exedens,  or  what  was  anciently 
called  Noli-me-tangere,  having  all  the  symptoms  as  described  in  the  books. 

The  method  of  cure,  was  to  cauterize  and  heal  alternately — the  for- 
mer during  the  exacerbations  of  pain — the  latter  during  the  intervals — 
although  a  mild  zinc  ointment  was  occasionally  kept  on  for  a  whole  day. 
In  this  manner  too  great  an  excavation,  which  has  often  been  produced 
by  too  much  cauterizing,  (which  is  very  difficult  to  heal)  is  avoided,  as  is 
also  a  large  and  hideous  scar. 

If  this  case  can  not  be  considered  hereditary  by  those  who  oppose  the 
doctrine,  the  question  arises,  what  word  shall  be  used  to  express  the  fact 
of  its  being  in  the  family  from  one  generation  to  another  ?  It  will  be 
admitted  that  there  was  a  strong  predisposition,  which,  says  the  Diction- 
ary, "  is  such  a  constitution  of  solids  and  fluids  disposing  the  body  to  a 
diseased  action,"  which  constitution  of  solids  and  fluids  is  transmissible 
and  inheritable,  and  therefore  hereditary,  according  to  the  meaning  of 
the  original  root,  heir,  meaning  one  that  receives  or  inherits  something 
from  ancestors.  Which  fact  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  approximately  at 
least,  by  the  words  inheritable,  hereditary, — as  much  as  we  can  expect 
from  one  word  at  the  present  clay. 

Jersey  ville,  Illinois. 
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COURSE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT  IN  BATHS. 

BY    DR.    S.    B.    SMITH,    OF    NEW    YORK. 

Messrs.  Editors  :  As  the  subject  of  the  Electro-chemical  baths,  for 
the  extracting  of  deleterious  minerals  from  the  body,  is  attracting  no 
small  degree  of  attention  as  a  lately  discovered  medical  agent,  sci- 
entific truth  bearing  on  the  subject  is  of  interest  to  the  public. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  electro-chemical  baths  now  in  use — the  full 
body-bath  and  the  foot-bath.  In  one  the  whole  body  is  immersed  in 
water  up  to  the  shoulders  ;  in  the  other,  the  feet  only.     In  the  fall  body- 
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bath  the  electricity  does  not  pass  down  through  the  body  under  the 
water,  but  passes  immediately  from  the  body  along  and  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  to  the  sides  of  the  metalic  bath-tub.  In  the  foot-bath, 
the  electricity  passes  through  the  whole  course  of  the  body  before  it 
reaches  the  water. 

I  prove  that  the  electricity  in  the  full  body-bath  does  not  pass  through 
the  body,  by  the  following  experiment :  First,  provide  a  large  metalic 
bathing  tub,  and  fill  it  with  water,  and  let  the  experimenter  immerse 
his  body  in  the  water  up  to  his  neck.  The  body  in  the  bath  is  to  be 
insulated  from  the  tub  in  the  usual  way,  by  being  placed  upon  a  board 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Connect  the  bath-tub  to  the  zinc  pole  of  the 
battery  by  means  of  a  wire.  Let  this  wire,  before  reaching  the  battery, 
be  attached  to  a  galvanometer.  Now,  let  the  man  in  the  bath  take 
hold  of  a  metalic  handle  attached  to  a  wire  from  the  copper  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  deflected  ten  degrees. 
This  shows  that  the  electricity  has  passed  from  the  man's  body  to  the 
metalic  bath-tub,  and  thence  on  to  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery. 

Now,  vary  the  experiment.  Disconnect  the  galvanometer  from  the 
wire  leading  to  the  bath-tub.  Place  against  the  sole  of  the  foot  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bath-tub,  a  small  metalic  plate  soldered  on  to  the 
end  of  a  wire  covered  with  gutta-percha,  to  insulate  it  from  the  water 
and  the  tub.  Connect  this  wire  to  the  zinc  pole  of  the  battery,  and 
attach  it  to  the  galvanometer.  Now,  let  the  man  in  the  bath  again 
take  hold  of  the  handle  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  and  the 
needle  still  points  north,  proving  decidedly  that  no  electricity  is  passing 
down  through  the  body  in  the  bath,  but  that  it  has  left  the  body  at,  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  passing  along  to  the  metalic  bath- 
tub, and  thence  to  the  zinc  of  the  battery.  In  this  experiment  the'wire 
from  the  bath-tub  must  also  be  in  connection  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery, 
as  well  as  the  wire  from  under  the  man's  foot.  This  circumstance  is  essen- 
tial to  the  experiment,  inasmuch  as  we  thereby  give  to  the  electric  cur- 
rent which  has  entered  the  man's  body  from  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  an  opportunity  to  take  either  of  the  two  directions ;  that,  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  or  that,  down  through  the  body  and  out  at  the  foot. 

It  is  evident  from  this  experiment  that  the  foot-bath  is  preferable  to 
the  body-bath,  in  the  elimination  of  minerals  from  the  system,  inasmuch 
as  the  electric  current  in  the  foot-bath  passes  through  the  whole  body, 
while,  in  the  body-bath  it  leaves  the  body  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the 
water,  passing,  consequently,  only  through  the  arms  and  neck.  To 
perform  the  above  experiment,  a  battery  will  be  required  equal  in  power 
to  ten  of  Groves'  cups. 
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SELECTED    ARTICLES. 


Adulterations  Confessed. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Grover  Coe,  another  missive  in  relation  to 
the  concentrated  preparations  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  which  will  he  found  in 
another  place  in  this  number  of  our  Journal.  But  we  regret  to  say. 
that  in  every  essential  particular,  it  is  a  total  failure.  Instead  of  taking 
a  frank  and  manly  course — instead  of  making  a  direct  reply  to  the  oft- 
repeated  charges  of  adulteration  against  that  firm,  the  author  has  at- 
tempted to  divert  public  attention  from  himself  and  his  employers,  by 
preferring  similar  charges  against  another  gentleman.  In  doing  this, 
however,  he  has  indirectly,  and  perhaps  unintentionally,  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  charges. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  to  us,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned, 
whether  "C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D,"  is,  or  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  blundering  stupidity.  If  all  the  world  is  stupid,  and  all  the  world, 
with  the  "rest  of  mankind,"  has  made  a  show  of  "funny  chemistry, "  it 
does  not  alter  the  fact,  or  settle  the  question,  whether  the  preparations  of 
B.  Keith  &  Co.  are  pure  articles,  or  base  adulterations.  And  we  are  not 
disposed  to  let  this  question  pass  by,  for  the  sake  of  arguing  the  point 
touching  the  capacity  of  Dr.  Cleaveland,  or  the  value  of  King's  Eclectic 
Dispensatory.  Every  movement  of  the  vindicator  of  Keith  &  Co.,  evin- 
ces a  determination  to  evade  that  point  and  slip  from  public  observation 
amid  the  thunder,  the  smoke,  and  the  noise  of  some  other  controver- 
sy. But  we  are  not  disposed  to  let  them  off  in  that  way.  The  public, 
and  the  profession  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  such  subterfuge.  If 
Dr.  Cleaveland  has  committed  "  blunders,"  or  is  "  obtuse  to  his  own  ig- 
norance," he  has  at  least  the  credit  of  frankness  and  honesty.  He  tells 
his  own  story  in  language  so  clear  that  any  gentleman  can  prepare  the 
same  article  in  the  same  way,  by  following  his  directions,  and  can  judge 
for  himself  whether  the  foreign  substance  does  injury  or  not.  He  knows 
that  alum  is  there;  on  this  point  there  is  no  concealment  and  no  effort 
to  deceive.  He  finds,  also,  the  same  frankness  in  King's  Eclectic  Dis- 
pensatory. If  this  work  is  a  "  ponderous  mass  of  pretension  and  em- 
piricism," it  has  at  least  the  credit  of  telling  its  own  honest  story  with- 
out concealment  or  evasion. 

It  would  afford  us  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  award  the  same  credit 
to  B.  Keith  &  Co.;  but  very  different  has  been  the  course  which  they 
have  seen  fit  to  pursue.  When  and  where  have  they  come  forward  with 
a  frank  and  manly  statement  respecting  the  medicines  they  prepare — 
what  reagents  they  employ — what  the  unavoidable  action  of  these,  and 
what  probability  there  is  that  this  or  that  reagent  may  be  present  in 
articles  offered  for  sale,  affecting,  perhaps,  the  whole  action  of  the  rem- 
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edy?  On  this  point  there  has  been  the  profoundest  silence  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Here  then  is  a  difference  wide  and  important.  In  the  case  of  Cleave- 
land  and  King,  the  course  has  been  honest  and  frank ;  in  that  of  Keith 
&  Co.,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  empirical  or  quackish,  if  not  grossly  de- 
ceptive. The  medical  profession  will  always  respect  an  honest  man, 
even  though  they  may  question  his  ability  to  execute  fully  all  he  pro- 
fesses to  do.  He  may  open  a  way  for  others  to  follow,  so  that  scientific 
men,  making  improvement  upon  his  suggestions,  can  elaborate  useful 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  profession  and  the  people.  It  is  of 
little  consequence,  whether  B.  Keith  &  Co.  employ  "  the  ablest  chemical 
ability  in  this  country," — Dr.  Coe,  for  example — so  long  as  they  bury 
all  that  "  ability  "  in  their  own  laboratory,  and  have  not  enough  even 
there  to  bring  out  reliable  articles,  or  do  anything  more  than  write 
wordy  critiques  on  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  E.  S.  Wayne,  and  others. 

It  is  now  fully  admitted  that  B.  Keith  &  Co.  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
just  what  is  charged  upon  Dr.  Cleaveland  with  reference  to  Alnuine — 
they  throw  down  acids,  or  alkalis,  or  other  substances,  with  some  chem- 
ical reagent,  and  leave  the  reagent  combined  with  the  precipitate  to  be 
sent  out  as  a  pure  medicine — alkaloid,  resinoid,  or  something  else. — 
Why  then,  do  they  not  say  so  distinctly,  in  each  individual  case?  Why 
not  tell  the  profession  as  honestly  as  Dr.  Cleaveland  has,  that  they 
leave  their  magnesia,  brimstone,  or  salt,  employed  to  isolate  and  "purify" 
their  medicines,  in  the  articles  themselves,  to  be  sent  out  as  an  essential 
or  unavoidable  part  of  the  "  active  principles  "  of  the  plant?  This 
would  be  manly  and  honest ;  but  they  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  it. 

The  confession  of  Dr.  Coe,  that  a  "  minute  trace  of  the  chemical  re- 
agents used  in  the  preparation  of  the  principles,  or  formed  during  the 
process,  can  not,  so  far,  be  entirely  got  rid  of,"  is  by  no  means  creditable 
to  him  as  a  chemist,  or  the  "  ability  "  of  those  employed  to  elaborate 
the  preparations  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  "funny  chemistry  "  "  involved  "  in  "  a  minute  trace  of  the  reagents" 
"formed  during  the  process"  of  chemical  analysis!  If  the  "ablest 
chemical  ability  in  this  country  "  cannot  isolate  an  acid,  an  alkali,  a  res- 
in, or  other  elements,  from  a  vegetable  substance,  they  ought  to  say  so 
frankly.  We  respectfully  submit  that  it  is  an  imposition  upon  the  pub- 
lic to  offer  for  sale,  as  reliable  medicine,  as  a  pure  chemical  principle, 
a  miserable  melange  of  gum,  resin,  organic  acids,  extractive  matter, 
vegetable  alkalis,  and  other  unknown  substances,  including  "reagents" 
"  formed  during  the  process  "  of  manufacture,  without  any  intimation 
that  such  is  the  case !  Any  body  can  run  his  herbs  through  a  percolator 
with  alcohol,  acids,  water,  or  alkaline  solutions — evaporate  to  dryness, 
pulverize,  and  bottle  ;  and  thus  compete,  in  the  manufacture  of  reliable 
medicines,  with  "  the  ablest  chemical  ability  in  this  country  !"  What 
then  avails  all  that  "chemical  ability,"  if  it  can  do  no  more  than  the 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  "  Indian  doctor "  with  his  "  rutes  and 
yarbs?"  But  this  is  not  all.  This  profound  "chemical  ability"  seems 
to  stand  below  even  the  "  Indian  doctor "  himself,  and  is  obliged  to 
leave,  in  combination  with  the  "  active  principles  of  plants,"  a  part  of 
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its  table  salt,  its  magnesia,  its  chlorophyll,  and  other  substances  which 
"  cannot  be  got  rid  of."  We  thank  Dr.  Coe  for  this  confession  ;  the 
public  and  the  profession  have  gained  something  by  it. 

One  thing  more.  It  seems  that  "  the  ablest  chemical  ability  in  this 
country "  has  been  employed  by  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  and  that  "  ability" 
has  been  puttering  over  various  medicinal  plants,  with  a  burlesque  upon 
chemistry,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  The  result  of  all  this  long 
labor  and  this  profound  "  ability  "  is  the  production  of  the  same  "  spe- 
cies of  adulteration  ascribed  "  to  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D.  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Alnuine  !  The  chemists  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  have  been  puttering 
with  various  chemical  reagents,  producing  mixtures  and  new  chemical 
compounds,  which  they  cannot  analyze,  and  which,  therefore,  are  wholly 
unknown,  both  in  their  chemical  and  therapeutical  properties.  Every 
intelligent  man  is  aware  that  very  important  changes  often  occur  in  two 
substances  brought  into  chemical  union  with  each  other.  Who  would 
dream,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  common  salt,  so  harmless 
and  so  useful,  is  formed  from  the  union  of  two  most  virulent  poisons — 
sodium  and  chlorohydric  acid  f  Who  then  can  say  whether  this  perpet- 
ual puttering  with  medicinal  plants,  though  with  the  "  ablest  ability," 
will  result  in  good  or  evil,  in  valuable  or  worthless  medicines?  No 
doubt  the  able  chemists  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.  will  bring  out  some  valuable 
medicines,  perhaps  have  already  done  it ;  but  unfortunately  the  value 
of  these  can  not  be  known  except  by  a  long  series  of  careful  experiments 
performed  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.  This  requires  time,  and  patience, 
the  most  prudent  management  and  careful  observation.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  a  new  chemical  agent,  no  matter  what  the  plant  from  which 
it  is  derived,  can  be  brought  out,  and  go  immediately  into  extensive  use 
as  an  invaluable  medicine.  Quackery  may  indeed  prey  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  ignorant ;  but  we  speak  of  scientific  preparations  addressed 
to  prudent  physicians  and  scientific  men.  It  is  even  possible  that  B. 
Keith  &  Co.  have  damaged  their  own  interests  by  perpetual  changes  in 
this^matter.  Unsatisfied  with  their  own  hydrastin  and  hydrastine,  they 
have  now,  by  some  profound  chemical  transformation,  with  the  "  able 
ability  "  at  their  command,  run  them  both  into  one  !  The  two  prepara- 
tions are  now  neither  hydrastin  nor  hydrastine,  neither  alkaloid  nor  res- 
inoid,  but  a  mixture  of  both  with  other  unknown  substances,  united  per- 
haps with  a  chemical  reagent  "  formed  during  the  process  "  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  Who  then  can  rely  upon  it?  Who  knows  by 
experience  or  observation  at  the  bedside,  what  it  will  do  in  the  cure  of 
disease?  The  great  work  called  "  Positive  Medical  Agents,"  does  not 
give  the  information.  That  great  abortion  has  now  become  obsolete— driven 
into  the  ranks  of  hunkerdom  and  fogy  ism,  by  the  brilliant  achievements 
of  the  "  ablest  chemical  ability  in  this  country  !"  We  should  under  oth- 
er circumstances  suspect  that  there  was  some  quackery  in  these  announce- 
ments ;  but  we  do  not  allow  such  suspicions  to  cross  our  mind  with  ref- 
erence to  B.  Keith  &  Co. 

But  we  take  the  liberty  respectfully  to  make  one  suggestion  to  that 
firm — whose  prosperity,  we  still  affirm,  we  have  the  strongest  and  most 
earnest  desire  to  promote.     They  will  allow  us  to  suggest  that  they 
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hereafter  throw  aside,  at  least,  a  large  part  of  this  chemical  puttering 
with  reference  to  medicine — bring  out  articles  that  are  fixed  in  their  phys- 
ical character  and  uniform  in  their  strength ;  and  send  these  out  for 
trial  and  examination,  but  never  send  them  forth  without  a  full  expla- 
nation of  their  mode  of  preparation,  together  with  all  the  knowledge 
they  possess  of  their  therapeutic  properties.  This  is  always  essential 
in  new  medicinal  preparations.  In  old  preparations,  like  morphia  or 
quinia,  if  the  alkaloid  is  really  obtained,  the  mode  of  obtaining  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence.  But  in  those  that  are  comparatively  new,  and 
especially  in  the  confessed  melange  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  for  the  profession  to  understand. —  Worcester  Jour, 
of  Medicine. 


*■»*•■* 


On  the  derivative  Action  of  Certain  Internal  Medicines,  by  J.  E.  Black, 
M.  D.,  Linville,  0. 

The  writer  remembers  when  first  starting  into  business,  fresh  from 
college  and  hospital,  with  cerebrum  replete  with  scientific  terms,  dis- 
tinctions, classifications,  etc.,  etc.,  that  an  influential  citizen  of  the  village 
made  application  for  relief  from  a  distressing  pain  in  the  infra-mammary 
region.  Its  advent  had  been  somewhat  sudden,  and  so  did  I  feel  the 
patient's  application.  The  case  was  dismissed  with  a  promise  to  prepare 
a  remedy  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Numerous  were  the  thoughts  and 
queries  spent  on  the  case.  AVas  the  pain  inflammatory,  nervous,  or 
rheumatic?  and  if  either,  what  was  the  most  appropriate  remedy  ?  After 
full  consideration,  remedy  in  hand,  found  me  tete-a-tete  with  my  patient, 
who  pleasantly  informed  me  that  the  pain  was  ajl  gone,  having  been 
removed  by  a  free  draught  of  brandy.  Not  unfrequently  have  I  known 
of  cases,  and  listened  to  the  relations  of  others  wherein  a  distressing 
cough,  or  an  aggravating  pain,  or  a  debilitating  diarrhea  had  most  un- 
equivocally yielded  to  some  unofficinal  preparation,  after  having  resisted, 
the  regular  armaments  of  the  physician.  There  is  undoubtedly  much 
room  on  the  part  of  the  public,  for  the  full  and  free  exercise  in  such  cases 
of  that  credulity  they  are  so  prone  to  exhibit  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  healing  art,  yet,  the  impartial  physician  can  not  always  excuse 
the  failures  of  himself  and  brethren,  behind  the  rampart  of  such  and 
like  defenses. 

Acting  under  this  conviction,  observation  and  experience  have  convinced 
me  that  the  vantage-ground  won  in  a  few  instances  by  empiricism  over 
the  profession,  is  due  in  at  least  a  large  majority  of  cases,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  latter  to  act  upon  the  well  known  principle  of  internal  derivation 
or  revulsion.  To  the  influence  and  remedial  agency  of  external  revul- 
sion the  profession  are  thoroughly  awake,  but  manifest,  at  least  in  our 
standard  books,  an  unaccountable  neglect  to  the  power  of  internal,  ex- 
cepting those  which  simultaneously  act  in  a  depletive  manner.  The 
most  convenient,  potent  and  usual  manner  of  producing  an  internal  re- 
vulsive action,  is  by  acting  upon  the  stomach  by  warming  stimulants. 
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The  great  influence  of  a  powerful  impression  upon  the  gastric  nerves  is 
well  known ;  the  s)Tmpathies  of  the  whole  ganglionic  arrangement  are 
speedily  aroused,  and  as  a  consequence,  a  derivative  effect  upon  that 
viscus,  is  followed  by  others  strikingly  manifest.  But  to  enlarge  on  a 
theme  so  well  understood  would  be  entirely  supervacaneous,  and  hence 
I  shall  proceed  briefly  and  in  somewhat  desultory  manner,  to  notice  some 
of  the  diseases  which  I  have  found  to  be  greatly  ameliorated  not  only 
in  intensity,  but  duration,  by  the  administration  of  warming  stimulants, 
so  as  to  produce  a  decided  gastric  impression. 

In  asthma  a  paroxysm  may  frequently  be  cut  short,  or  entirely 
arrested,  by  combining  some  expectorant  or  anti-spasmodic,  as  the 
case  may  indicate,  with  spiritus  amnionic  or  T.  capsici.  The  glow  of 
warmth  which  succeeds  the  administration,  radiates  throughout  the 
whole  system,  and  serves  to  create  abnormal  li3rperemia  of  the  stomach 
to  the  detriment  of  that  in  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

The  harassing  cough  attendant  on  chronic  bronchitis  will  oftener  give 
relief  to  the  patient  and  satisfaction  to  the  physician,  if  there  be  com- 
bined with  some  expectorant — say  syrup  of  squills,  the  tinct.  zingiberis, 
five  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter.  In  laryngeal  cough,  oleum 
sassafras  has  given  relief,  when  all  else  failed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  all  of  these  stimulants  are  contra  indicated  in  inflammation 
of  an  active  grade,  and  pyrexia  of  a  sthenic  character. 

In  diarrhea  unattended  by  vascular  excitement  or  prominent  visceral 
derangement,  stimulants  have  proved  in  my  hands  to  be  valuable  ad- 
denda to  some  of  the  ordinary  prescriptions.  In  that  of  children,  espe- 
cially after  attention  to  derangement  of  the  primse  vise,  the  following 
has  given  the  most  satisfactory  results  :  Mistura  Creta  3ij,  Tr.  Zingi., 
Tr.  Opii  Cam  ph.,  aa  f  3i,  M. 

Dysentery,  I  am  credibly  informed,  has  been  repeatedly  treated  in 
the  initiatory  stage  with  complete  success,  by  active  stimulants,  but  the 
truth  is,  that  it  is  difficult  to  mention  the  class  of  remedies  that  have 
not  been  administered  in  this  disease.  Of  one  thing,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt,  viz:  that  the  treatment  now  most  in  vogue  is  a 
very  unsatisfactory  one. — Med.  Counselor. 


National  Medical  Association.  —  A  Memphis  newspaper  says: 
"  Professors  R.  S.  Newton,  and  Z.  Freeman,  of  Cincinnati,  we  are  pleased 
to  find  prominent  at  the  National  Medical  Association  in  New  York,  on 
the  11th  Inst" 

If  this  were  true,  Drs.  N.  and  F.  have  very  suddenly  attained  an  emi- 
nent rank  in  the  profession  ;  but  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Dr. 
Newton  to  gain  admission  to  the  National  Medical  Association,  even  if 
he  were  eligible  ;  nor  did  this  Association  meet  in  New  York  last  June — 
its  last  meeting  was  in  Detroit.  Query,  should  humbug,  reduced  to  a 
system,  be  considered  a  science,  or  is  it  one  of  the  fine  arts? 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


"ECLECTICISM    REPUDIATED." 

Under  this  head  we  find  an  editorial  article  in  the  July  number  of 
the  IE.  M.  Journal,  in  which  the  very  candid  (?)  editor  quotes  from  our 
article  in  the  April  No.  of  the  Coll.  Jour.,  page  102,  and  endeavors  to 
make  the  impression  that  we  have  repudiated  Eclecticism  and  are  advo- 
cating "  Old  School  doctrine,  such  as  can  be  found  in  any  book  on  the 
subject." 

Observe :  we  claim  that  the  true  Eclectic  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  a  legitimate  physician,  and  entitled  to  all  the  honors,  privileges 
and  profits  of  the  profession.  The  Old  School  party  deny  that  Eclectics 
are  to  be  recognized  as  physicians,  and  refuse  to  consult  with  or  other- 
wise recognize  them  as  such.  "  We  regard  the  medical  gentleman  as  a 
physician,  whatever  may  be  his  mode  of  practice."  Does  the  Old  School 
party  do  this  ?  Dr.  Newton  knows  they  do  not,  and  yet,  with  the  ut- 
most effrontery,  asserts  that  ours  "is  the  Old  School  doctrine." 

That  we  refuse  to  consider  the  term  Eclectic  as  the  name  of  a  medical 
sect,  and  to  proscribe  all  who  do  not  agree  with  us,  is  most  true.  We 
reiterate  what  we  said  in  our  former  article,  but  what  Dr.  N.  took 
special  pains  not  to  copy,  viz :  The  term  Eclectic  "  is  not  employed  by  us 
to  designate  a  party  or  sect  in  medicine,  but  as  an  emphatic  declaration 
of  independence  of  all  sects,  and  repudiation  of  all  the  restraints  of 
sectarianism  in  professional  pursuits  and  practice."  It  is  for  this  very 
declaration,  this  refusal  to  unite  with  the  Old  School  party  in  their  pro- 
scriptive  code,  that  we  have  been  assailed  by  the  bigots  of  Hunkerism. 

Dr.  N.  says  :  "  It  never  was  intended  by  the  original  founders  of  the 
Institute  to  occupy  any  such  position  as  is  here  claimed  for  it.  It  was 
from  the  beginning  designed  to  be  Eclectic — to  be  distinct  from  other 
schools — to  be  a  party  in  medicine."  That  it  was  intended  to  be  "  Eclec- 
tic— to  be  distinct  from  other  schools,"  (i.  e.,)  liberal  toward,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  others,  is  most  certainly  true ;  but  that  the  idea  ever  oc- 
curred to  the  "  original,"  or  any  other  "  founders  of  the  Institute,"  that 
"  it,"  the  Institute,  "  was  to  be  a  party  in  medicine,"  is  as  unlikely  as  that 
any  other  person  than  the  learned  ex-Professor  JSF.  would  have  written 
the  sentence  containing  it. 

To  show  what  were  the  views  of  the  "  original  founders  of  the  Insti- 
tute," we  make  one  or  two  extracts  from  their  writings.     In  the  Western 
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Medical  Reformer,  March,  1845,  page  154,  we  find  an  article  which  we 
hope  all  our  readers  will  peruse,  in  which,  after  announcing  the  passage 
of  the  hill  chartering  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  the  editors,  Drs. 
Morrow  and  Hill,  say :  "  Our  College  will  he  strictly  what  its  name  in- 
dicates— Eclectic,  excluding  all  such  medicines  and  such  remedies  as, 
1  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  their  judicious  use,  are  liahle  to 
produce  evil  consequences,  or  endanger  the  future  health  of  the  patient.' 
While  we  draw  from  any  and  every  source,  all  such  medicines  and  modes 
of  treating  disease  as  are  found  to  he  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time, 
not  necessarily  attended  with  had  consequences ;  we  condemn  nothing 
merely  because  it  is  used  by  others,  nor  do  we  adopt  any  thing  merely  by 
the  recommendation  of  others." 

In  the  May  number,  page  189,  the  editors,  speaking  of  the  Institute, 
predict  for  it  a  more  rapid  growth  than  any  other  medical  college  in 
Cincinnati,  and  add:  "The  high  conservative  ground  which  it  takes  in 
medical  science,  the  thorough  systematic  course  which  it  requires  of  its 
students,  embracing  everything  of  real  utility  from  every  other  system,77 
etc.,  etc.,  "constitute  the  basis  on  which  this  prediction  of  success  is 
mainly  founded.77 

In  the  announcement  of  the  first  Fall  and  Winter  course  of  lectures 
in  the  Institute,  June,  1845,  Prof.  Morrow,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  says: 
"  The  course  of  instruction,  in  each  of  the  departments,  will  be  full  and 
complete,  embracing  everything  of  any  value,  known  in  the  old  regular 
medical  colleges,  as  well  as  all  in  the  Reformed  or  Botanical  schools  of 
medicine.77 

From  the  letter  of  Dr.  Buchanan  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute, 
dated  March  25,  1846,  accepting  the  professorship  which  had  been  ten- 
dered him,  and  which  he  still  holds,  we  select  the  following,  as  showing 
the  light  in  which  the  Institute  was  then  regarded.  See  W.  Med.  Ref., 
vol.  V.  p.  169: 

"  Such  an  institution  is  demanded  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  times, 
which  requires  that  medical  science  should  partake  far  more  than  it  has 
heretofore  of  the  progressive  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  juste  milieu  of 
steady  progress  without  exclusive  and  partial  systematizing,  and  of 
thorough  reformation  without  anarchy  or  destruction,  constitutes,  as  I 
understand,  a  characteristic  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 

"  To  the  Eclectic  school  belong  many  of  the  active  and  untrammeled 
minds  of  the  profession.  Those  who  feel  the  ardent  impulse  of  original 
thought,  and  whose  minds  are  invigorated  by  the  careful  observation  of 
Nature,  can  not  easily  he  confined  within  the  pale  of  any  exclusive  and 
necessarily  imperfect  system" 
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Now  let  us  ask  whether  any  honest  mind  can  detect  in  any  of   the 

foregoing  extracts,  an  intention  of  the  writers  to  form  a  fixed  sect  or 

parly  in  medicine?     The  leading  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  Institute 

was,  that  it  should  he  entirely  independent  and  continually  progressive. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  extracts,  it  is  sufficiently  ohvious  that  our 
editorial  article  was  conceived  in  the  very  same  spiritjvvhich  has  animated 
the  founders  of  the  Institute  from  its  first  establishment.  We  have  hut 
re-expressed  the  familiar  ideas  which  have  been  over  and  over  repeated, 
in  the  Journals,  lectures,  and  public  proceedings  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Institute. 

The  dishonesty  of  an  editor  who  could  speak  of  such  an  article  as  a 
repudiation  of  Eclecticism,  is  equaled  only  by  his  folly  in  making  a 
quotation  from  it,  and  supposing  that  his  readers  have  not  enough  of 
common  sense  to  understand  the  quoted  passage. 

There  is,  and  always  will  be  a  class  of  men  naturally  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  broadly  liberal  spirit  of  Eclecticism,  who,  if  they  become  associa- 
ted with  the  Eclectic  cause,  will  strive  to  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  their 
own  narrowness,  and  into  the  shape  that  will  suit  the  purposes  of  designing 
men  ;  but  failing  in  such  an  attempt,  they  will  naturally  gravitate  toward 
either  the  Physopathic  or  the  Old  School  party,  in  either  of  which  they 
will  find  more  congenial  associations. 

If  Dr.  N.,  had  said,  that  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  erect  a  party  under 
the  Eclectic  name,  and  attempting  to  prostitute  that  name  to  selfish  and 
charlatanic  purposes,  are  traitors  to  the  spirit  of  Eclecticism,  he  would 
have  told  the  truth,  and  he  might  have  found  abundant  illustrations  of 
such  conduct  by  reference  to  "Our  book"  (Newton  and  Powell's)  on 
practice — "  My  Journal,"  alias  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal — to  Newton's 
Express — to  Newton's  Clinical  Institute — to  the  late  effort  to  claim  author- 
ship in  the  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory ;  to  the  effort  to  hire  some- 
body to  write  a  work  on  surgery  for  him ;  to  his  private  arrangement  with 
Keith  &  Co.,  by  which  he  expected  to  convert  the  Eclectic  Medical  In- 
stitute into  a  sign  board,  pointing  toward  that  manufactory  of  adulter- 
ated medicines  in  New  York,  etc.,  etc.  If  such  maneuvering  to  establish 
a  factitious  reputation  and  secure  private  gain  by  prostrating  the  cause 
of  scientific  reform  is  Eclecticism,  we  have  certainly  repudiated  such 
Eclecticism  ;  and  we  congratulate  the  friends  of  the  Institute  that  it  re- 
quired the  expulsion  of  only  two  individuals  to  rid  the  college  of  such 
Eclecticism,  and  that  the  six  remaining  professors  are  as  firm  and  as 
zealous  as  ever,  in  upholding  the  honor  and  maintaining  the  original  un- 
varying principles  of  the  Institute. 
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SUCCESSFUL     SURGERY. 

Prof.  Walter  Burnham,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  by  his  numerous  surgical 
operations,  is  gaining  for  the  Eclectic  system  of  practice  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  New  England  and  the  adjacent  regions.  Within  a  few  weeks  past, 
he  has  made  three  successful  operations  in  ovariotomy — one  near  Low- 
ell, one  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  third  at  Eochester,  N.  Y.  The 
weight  of  the  tumor,  in  one  instance,  was  25  pounds.  He  has  also  just 
performed  the  operation  of  removing  the  infra-orbital  nerve  by  a  new 
mode,  which  consists  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  malar  bone  and  or- 
bitar  plate,  so  as  to  remove  the  nerve  near  theGasserian  ganglion  to  the 
extent  of  one  inch.  The  result  of  this  operation  was  entirely  successful ; 
the  case  was  a  severe  one  of  twelve  years'  standing.  This  new  style  of 
operation  was  introduced  byProf.  Carnochan,  of  New  York,  who  has 
performed  it  once.  We  believe  Prof.  Burnham's  is  the  second  operation 
of  this  character.  Several  of  Prof.  Burnham's  surgical  operations  have 
been  extensively  reported,  even  in  Old  School  medical  journals,  and 
some,  we  believe,  have  been  republished  in  Europe.  We  hope  to  furnish 
our  readers  a  report  of  the  above  case  in  our  next  number. 


ANTI-ECLECTICISM. 

"  The  halo  of  Prejudice  and  Pride"  which  Dr.  Johnson,  of  London,  re- 
marked, "  surrounded  every  corporation/7  was  very  visible  around  the 
American  Medical  Association,  at  their  last  meeting  in  Detroit.  Observe 
the  following  extract  from  their  proceedings : 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sheets — "  Resolved,  That  it  is  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  medical  profession  to  notice  the  works  of  irregular  prac- 
titioners in  our  medical  periodicals." 

This  resolution  we  would  respectfully  venture  to  paraphrase  as  follows : 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Peepabout — "  Resolved,  That  in  our  own  opinion 

our  society  embraces  all  the  learning  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  and 

our  own  writings  are  the  only  medical  productions  worth  reading. 

2.  Resolved,  That  all  who  do  not  think  as  we  do,  are  irregular,  and 
can  not  be  brought  under  discipline  as  we  can,  and  therefore  do  not 
know  anything. 

3.  Resolved,  That  there  is  great  danger  that  the  writings  of  some  of 
these  irregulars  may  eclipse  our  own,  and  supersede  them  in  the  market, 
especially  if  the  profession  generally  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
about  them. 

vol.  i.,  No.  vn. — 21. 
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4.  Resolved,  That  it  is  indispensable  to  self  preservation,  that  the  best 
writings  of  these  irregulars  should  be  stifled  or  concealed,  and  therefore, 
that  we  shall  be  awfully  angry  against  anybody  and  everybody,  but 
especially  against  medical  editors,  if  they  ever  advertise  or  notice  any 
of  these  dangerous  rivals  of  our  works,  (no  matter  how  mean  or  how 
ungenerous  the  notice  may  be*; )  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they 
should  be  kept  out  of  sight  of  all  our  followers,  and  the  purchasers  of 
our  books.  Moreover,  it  is  not  safe  to  deal  honestly  and  fairly  with 
those  who  have  the  ability  to  excel  us  in  anything. 

Seriously,  neither  Dr.  Sheets  nor  the  Association  reflected  how. paltry 
an  act  they  performed  in  resolving  that  it  was  contrary  to  their  dignity 
to  seek  for  truth  and  science  in  every  quarter,  and  to  render  justice  to 
all  men — especially  to  worthy  laborers  in  the  field  of  humanitary  sci- 
ence, who  deserve  the  gratitude  of  cotemporaries  as  well  as  of  posterity. 
However,  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  cliques  and  corporations,  to  become 
selfish,  monopolizing  and  overbearing  in  proportion  to  their  powers, 
such  a  spirit  as  is  the  antipodes  of  true  Eclecticism. 


EDITORIAL    ABSTRACTS. 


Quinated  Cod-Liver  Oil. — M.  Donovan  has  introduced  a  preparation 
which  he"  names  Oleum  Aselli  Quinatum,  which  is  simply  a  solution  of 
the  alkaloid  quinia  in  cod-liver  oil.  He  says:  " A  solution  of  eight 
grains  to  the  ounce  is  intensely  and  permanently  bitter.  When  the 
mixture  is  first  made  a  very  disagreeable  and  peculiar  smell  is  envel- 
oped ;  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  better  by  filter- 
ing, the  smell  exhales  and  is  dissipated.  The  color  of  the  oil  is  deep- 
ened by  the  combination. 

"This  compound  has  this  advantage — that  two  active  medicines,  of 
coinciding  effects,  may  thus  be  administered  in  one  dose/' — [Dublin 
Med.  Press,  March  26,  1856. 

Asphyxia — Its  Rationale  and  its  Remedy. — Marshall  Hall,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S.,  has  a  paper  in  the  London  Lancet  on  this  subject  from  which 
we  abstract  a  few  paragraphs. 

"  The  term  Asphyxia,  which  ought  to  be  exchanged  for  Apnea,  desig- 
nates that  condition  of  the  animal  system  which  results  from  the  sus- 
pension of  respiration. 

"  Respiration  involves  two  processes — the  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and 
the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

"  The  remedy  for  the  suspension  of  respiration  is,  on  every  principle 
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of  common  sense,  the  restoration  of  respiration.  This  view  might  he 
considered,  irrespective  of  physiological  inquiry  and  proof,  as  self-evi- 
dent ;  hut  that  proof  is  amply  supplied  "by  physiology. 

"  Of  the  two  functions  suspended,  it  is  certain,  from  physiological  in- 
quiry, that  the  retention  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  hy  far  the  more  fatal, 
and  that,  in  a  word,  asphyxia  is  the  result  of  the  carbonic  acid  retained 
in  the  hlood,  which  hecomes,  in  its  excess,  a  "blood-poison. 

"  If  this  view  he  correct,  it  is  evident  that  restored  respiration  is  to 
the  hlood-poison  in  asphyxia,  what  the  stomach-pump  is  to  poison  in  the 
stomach ;  and  that  it  is  the  special  remedy,  the  sine  qua  non,  in 
asphyxia." 

•J"-  *"*  $&  *"-  $&  Jfe.  ^&  -& 
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"  The  one  effectual  mode  of  proceeding  is  this :  Let  the  patient  he 
placed  in  the  prone  position,  the  head  and  neck  heing  preserved  in  their 
proper  place.  The  tongue  will  fall  forward,  and  leave  the  entrance  into 
the  windpipe  free.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  thorax  and  abdomen  will  he 
compressed  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  hody,  and  expiration 
will  take  place.  Let  the  hody  he  now  turned'  gently  on  the  side, 
(through  rather  more  than  the  quarter  of  a  circle,)  and  the  pressure  on 
the  thorax  and  abdomen  will  be  removed,  and  inspiration — effectual  in- 
spiration— will  take  place !  The  expiration  and  inspiration  are  aug- 
mented by  timeously  applying  and  removing  alternately  pressure  on  the 
spine  and  ribs. 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  life-giving — (if  life  can  be 
given) — this  breathing  process." 

Treatment  of  Ascarides. — A  writer  in  the  London  Lancet  says :  "For 
upward  of  twenty  years  I  have  successfully  treated  adults,  affected  with 
these  troublesome  animals,  by  administering  a  wine-glassful  of  the  in- 
fusion of  quassia  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper;  but 
the  plan  must  be  pursued  for  two  months  without  intermission." 

Another  says :  "  The  best  treatment  I  have  found  for  ascarides  has 
been  an  injection  of  half  a  pint  of  lime  water  every  second  or  third 
night,  clearing  the  bowels  well  the  following  morning  with  a  dose  of 
compound  scammony  powder." 

Liquidambar  Styraciflua,  or  Sweet  Gum. — This  large  forest  tree  is 
indigenous  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  When  an  incision  is  made 
in  the  bark,  a  resinous  juice  exudes,  which  possesses  an  agreeable  bal- 
samic odor. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Wright,  of  Ky.,  recommends  a  syrup  of  the  bark  of  this 

tree,  in  diarrhea  and  dysentery,  and  more  especially  the  diarrhea, 
which  is  so  prevalent  among  children  during  the  summer  months  in  the 
Middle  States  and  which  frequently  terminates  in  cholera  infantum. 

"  Take  of  sweet  gum  bark,  in  coarse  powder,  five  ounces;  sugar  (re- 
fined) two  pounds ;  water  a  sufficient  quantity.  Moisten  the  bark  thor- 
oughly with  water,  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in   a  close  vessel, 
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then  transfer  to  a  percolator,  and  pour  water  upon  it  gradually  until  a 
pint  of  filtered  liquor  is  obtained.  To  this  add  the  sugar  in  a  bottle, 
and  agitate  occasionally  until  it  is  dissolved. 

"The  dose  of  this  syrup  for  an  adult  is  one  fluid  ounce,  to  be  given  at 
every  operation  so  long  as  the  operations  continue  to  recur  too  fre- 
quently." 

"One  advantage  which  this  medicine  possesses  over  most  astringent 
preparations,  is  that  of  having  an  exceedingly  pleasant  taste,  and  of  be- 
ing retained  by  an  irritable  stomach  when  almost  every  other  substance 
is  rejected."     9     *     *     # 

"  In  the  bowel  complaints  of  children,"  says  Dr.  W.,  "  it  has  a  decided 
advantage  over  all  preparations  containing  opium,  and  I  am  always 
pleased  with  the  happy  results  which  follow  its  employment  in  that  class 
of  patients." 

Castor  Oil  as  an  Application  to  Hemorrhoidal  Tumors. — The  writer  of 
this  has  recently  employed  castor  oil  as  an  application  to  hemorrhoidal 
tumors,  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Tumors  highly  inflamed,  indu- 
rated, and  entirely  too  large  to  be  returned  within  the  sphincter,  were 
gradually  reduced  under  the  persistent  application  of  cotton  saturated 
with  the  oil.  The  inflammation  subsided,  the  tumors  became  softer, 
diminished  in  size,  and  of  course  less  painful.  Try  it,  and.  report  the 
result. 

Chilblains. — Prof.  Berthold  states  that  the  extract  obtained  by  boil- 
ing H  oz.  of  pounded  nut-galls  with  0.5  lb.  of  rain  water  has  an  ex- 
cellent action  upon  chilblains.  The  decoction  may  be  employed  "as  a 
bath,  or  laid  upon  the  swellings  by  means  of  rags ;  the  itching  and 
burning  disappear  in  two  or  three  days.  In  old  cases  the  remedy  must 
be  continued  longer.  A  poultice  of  powdered  oak  bark  1  lb.  and  water 
2  lbs.,  has  also  been  employed  with  benefit.  These  remedies  must  not 
be  used  with  broken  or  festering  chilblains. 

Gingerine. — This  is  best  prepared  by  carefully  distilling  off  the  spirit 
from  essence  of  ginger. 

Process  for  the  preparation  of  Soluble  Citrate  of  Magnesia. — Take  of 
citric  acid  one  kilogramme,  carbonate  of  magnesia  630  grammes,  boil- 
ing water  350  grammes.  Reduce  the  citric  acid  to  coarse  powder,  and 
dissolve  it  in  the  boiling  water.  When  the  solution  shall  have  cooled, 
and  before  it  crystallizes,  pour  it  into  a  large  stone-ware  pan,  and  by 
means  of  a  sieve,  allow  the  magnesia  to  fall  rapidly  over  its  surface,  ta- 
king care  not  to  stir  it.  The  reaction  takes  place  gradually  ;  when  it 
appears  to  have  ceased,  which  is  easily  observed,  mix  thoroughly  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  while  the  paste  remains    soft    and   ductile.      The 
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utmost^care  must  be  taken  that  the  mass  do  not  heat;  for  if  the  tempera- 
ture suddenly  rises,  it  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  citrate  of  magnesia  is 
undergoing  that  molecular  change  which  causes  it  to  pass  into  the  inso- 
luble variety,  and  the  product  is  lost.  Thus  for  better  insuring  success, 
it  is  not  useless  to  set  the  pan  in  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and  constantly  to 
bring  the  citrate  in  thin  layers  into  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
When  this  manipulation  is  over,  the  whole  product  should  be  left  at  rest 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  the  swelled  up  mass  of  citrate  should  then  be 
divided  into  fragments  and  dried  in  a  stove  at  a  heat  not  over  60°  to  68° 
F.*  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  process  is  to  em- 
ploy the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  to  avoid  an  elevation 
of  temperature  at  the  moment  of  combination,  for  this  disengagement 
of  heat  would  be  the  result,  not  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  citric  acid 
on  the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  simply  of  the  change  of  condition 
which  the  citrate  would  undergo  in  passing  from  the  soluble  modifica- 
tion to  the  insoluble.     Jour,  de  Pharmacie  d'Anvers. 
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The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  T.  Wharton  Jones,  F.  R. 
S.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  University  College,  London ; 
Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  etc.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  Illustrations. 
Second  American  Edition,  with  additions  from  the  Second  and  Revised  London  Editions. 
Philadelphia :  Blanchard  &  Lea.  1856.  For  sale  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The  former  edition  of  this  manual,  as  revised  by  Dr.  Hays,  was  well 
known  to  the  reading  portion  of  the  Profession.  The  present  edition 
has  been  very  materially  improved  by  Prof.  Jones,  the  author,  both  in 
its  arrangement  and  by  the  addition  of  new  and  important  matter. 
The  American  Editor  of  the  present  edition,  Dr.  Edward  Hartshorn,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  also  added  many  brief,  but  valuable  notes  to  the  text, 
which  all  will  admit  has  been  done  with  careand  modesty,  and  which  his 
connection  with  Wills  Hospital,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  Eye  Infirm- 
aries of  this  country,  enabled  him  to  do  with  a  confidence  founded  on 
personal  experience  and  observation. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  duodecimo  volume  of  five  hundred 
pages  can  contain  all,  in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  that  is  to  be 
found  in  larger  and  more  expensive  works  ;  but  both  author  and  editor 

^Doubtless  he  means  Reaumur — 167  °    to  185  ° . 
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have  manifested  a  very  nappy  facility  in  condensing  matter  into  small 
space,  and  yet  expressing  their  ideas  in  a  clear  and  comprehensible 
manner,  and  hence  their  work  will  be  found  very  serviceable,  and,  in 
most  instances,  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 

There  are  many  matters  of  interest  in  the  treatment  of  eye-diseases, 
in  this  volume,  we  would  gladly  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  College 
Journal,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may  find  place  in  our  Abstracts ;  but 
it  would  be  well  for  our  readers  to  possess  the  work,  and  thus  have  at 
command  all  the  information  it  contains. 


On  some  Diseases  of  Women,  admitting  of  Surgical  Treatment.  By  Isaac  Baker  Brown,  F. 
R.  C.  S.,  etc.  Illustrated  by  twenty-four  Wood  Engravings.  Philadelphia :  Blanchard 
&  Lea,  1856.    Sold  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Within  the  memory  of  some  of  the  elder  members  of  the  Profession, 
the  innovation  was  introduced  of  a  separate  professorship  in  the  Col- 
leges, especially  devoted  to  Obstetrics,  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children.  For  a  long  period,  comparatively,  those  occupying  this  chair, 
gave  the  most  of  their  time  and  attention  to  the  first  branch  of  their 
department,  and  said  but  little  in  regard  to  diseases  of  women,  not 
connected  with  the  parturient  condition.  In  our  own  country,  however, 
the  elder  Dewees,  and  others,  soon  perceived  the  value  of  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  diseases  to  which  all  females  are  obnoxious ; 
while  Churchill  and  Locock  and  Bennet,  and  Simpson  and  Tilt,  and 
Tyler  Smith,  and  a  host  of  others,  in  Great  Britain.;  and  Meigs  and 
the  Atlees,  and  Hayward  and  Peaslee,  and  Storer  and  King,  and  Simms, 
and  many  others,  in  this  country,  in  late  times,  have  done  very  much 
to  place  this  speciality  properly  before  the  Profession.  N 

In  the  work  before  us,  we  have  this  speciality  again  divided,  and  the 
Surgical  treatment  presented,  of  some  of  the  diseases  of  Women,  by 
Mr.  Brown,  than  whom  few  have  had  more  favorable  opportunities  of 
observation  and  experience. 

In  his  Preface,  the  author  well  remarks,  "  There  is  no  branch  of  Sur- 
gery more  open  to  improvement  than  that  which  relates  to  those 
accidents  and  diseases  incident  to  the  female  sex,  which  admit  of  no 
relief  except  at  the  hand  of  the  Surgeon.7' 

In  regard  to  many  of  these  diseases,  the  common  text-books  give  but 
an  imperfect  and  vague  idea,  while  many  more  are  not  even  referred  to. 
The  periodicals,  perhaps  from  feelings  of  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  contain  but  little  information  ;  and  it  is  only  by  consulting  mo- 
nographs like  the  one  under  consideration,  that  the  student  can  learn 
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the  advances  that  have  been  made  by  the  few  physicians  devoted  to 
these  specialities. 

Mr.  Brown's  Monograph  does  not  embrace  all  the  diseases  of  women, 
admitting  surgical  treatment,  but  it  does  contain  information  in  regard 
to  some  matters  of  deep  importance  not  readily  found  elsewhere. 

The  subjects  treated  of  are  naturally  divided  into  two  sections.  The 
first  embraces  diseases  or  accidents,  which  result  directly  or  indirectly 
from  parturition.  The  second,  has  reference  to  diseases  or  accidents  of 
the  female  organs,  which  occur  independent  of  pregnancy. 

In  regard  to  those  operations  belonging  to  the  first  section,  but  little 
can  be  found  on  record  dating  back  beyond  ten  years,  compared  to  the 
advances  that  have  quite  recently  been  made ;  while  in  regard  to  those 
belonging  to  the  second  section,  more  has  been  recorded ;  and  yet  we 
are  indebted  to  the  author  for  much,  even  of  this.  Over  twenty-five 
years  since,  Mr.  Brown  gave  to  the  Profession  his  experience,  and  his 
opinions  on  some  of  these  subjects.  In  1830  was  published  a  paper  on 
the  "  Extirpation  of  Ovarian  Cysts/'  and  since  then,  he  has  published 
quite  a  number  of  papers  on  diseases  of  the  Ovaries.  The  present 
volume  has  a  resume  of  these  papers,  but  it  also  contains  fair  and  gen- 
erous and  honorable  mention  of  the  labors  of  other  surgeons,  by  no 
means  omitting  those  of  America.  In  all,  the  opinions  of  near  sixty 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  quoted,  and  credit  given  them  for  their 
contributions  to  this  interesting  branch  of  Surgery. 

While  in  some  matters  of  treatment,  as  well  as  in  a  very  few  opin- 
ions, we  feel  constrained  to  differ  from  the  writer, — justice  demands  that 
we  most  heartily  commend  the  work  to  the  Profession. 


MISCELLANY. 


ECLECTIC    PHARMACY. 

The  Eclectic  Concentrated  Medicines,  as  prepared  by  the  pharmaceu- 
tists in  this  city,  are  constantly  increasing  in  favor  throughout  the 
country,  and  have  now  become  an  essential  part  of  the  stock  of  every 
respectable  druggist. 

Those  articles  which  were  first  introduced,  and  the  properties  of 
which  are  best  known,  are  becoming  extensively  used,  not  only  by  Ec- 
lectics, but  by  old  school  and  botanic  physicians.  Messrs.  W.  S.  Mer- 
rill &  Co.,  the  pioneers  in   this  branch  of  our  reform,  inform  us  that 
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their  sales  of  the  concentrated  preparations  alone,  now  average  $3,000 
per  month. 

Messrs.  Merrill  &  Co.'s  catalogue  and  price  current  will  be  attached 
to  the  next  number  of  the  College  Journal. 


*  m  m  ♦  » 


WHAT    DOES    IT    MEAN? 
The  following  extract  of  a  letter  just  received,  seems   to  place  some- 
body in  an  awkward  position,  for  which  we  certainly  are  not  responsible : 

New  York,  6th  Month,  (June),  25,  1856. 
I  have  this  day  received  a  letter  from  Prof.  Sanders,  in  rela- 
tion to  my  article,  which  it  appears  has  been  published  in  the 
College  Journal,  (although  I  have  not  seen  it).  In  this  he  accuses  me 
of  having  published  "  an  unqualified  falsehood,"  etc.  I  immediately 
called  on  him  in  company  with  a  friend.  I  told  him  that  the  Intensifier, 
so  called,  which  appeared  over  his  signature  in  the  March  No.  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  was  the  same  as  my  Direct  and  To-and-Fro 
Current  Electro-Magnetic  Machine.  He  answered  that  he  did  not  know 
that  any  such  article  had  been  published  in  that  periodical ;  that  he  did 
not  write  it.  He  stated  that  he  had  sent  them  an  article  about  six 
months  previous,  but  that  it  was  not  the  article  I  alluded  to.  He  pro- 
fesses now  to  have  discovered  something  else  to  answer  even  a  better 
purpose.  This,  however,  I  know  nothing  of — have  not  seen  it — but 
from  what  he  has  already  published,  I  presume  it  will  prove  an  abortion. 

SAM'L  B.  SMITH. 


*     9   %   *     > 


QUERIES    AND    ANSWERS. 

Hereafter,  a  page  of  each  No.  of  the  College  Journal  will  be  devoted 
to  answering  correspondents  relative  to  medicine,  and  its  various  depart- 
ments. Questions,  to  insure  answers,  must  be  plainly  written,  and 
beside  their  anonymous  signature,  must  contain  the  real  name  and  place 
of  residence  of  the  writer. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

We  congratulate  the  friends  of  true  Eclecticism  upon  the  accession 
to  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  of  two  competent  and  reputable  gen- 
tlemen. 

Prof.  W,  Burnham,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  announce- 
ment on  the  cover,  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Surgery,  and  Prof. 
A.  J.  Howe,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  that  of  Anatomy,  in  the  place  of 
Prof.  Sherwood,  who  takes  the  chair  of  Practice  and  Pathology. 

We  have  delayed  the  Journal,  that  we  might  be  able  to  announce 
these  highly  gratifying  appointments. 
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REPORT  OF  CASES  IN  PRACTICE:  BY  PROF.  W.  SHERWOOD. 

a 

NO.    1.    POISONING    BY    STRYCHNINE. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  Strychnine  recently  occurred  in  this  city, 
which  appears  to  ine  to  possess  sufficient  interest  to  justify  a  brief  report. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  case,  perhaps,  consists  in  the  fact,  that  as  the 
treatment  was  successful  we  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  from  the 
very  intelligent  patient,  what  were  the  peculiar  sensations  he  experienced 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  poison. 

The  gentleman  referred  to  is  an  unmarried  man,  26  years  old,  about 
5  feet  8  inches  in  hight,  and  weighing  about  140  pounds.  He  enjoys 
an  ordinary  degree  of  health,  with  the  exception  of  some  nervous  debil- 
ity, chiefly  manifested  in  a  tendency  to  a  melancholic  state  of  mind. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1856,  while  laboring  under  a  feeling  of  intol- 
erable mental  depression,  but  as  he  believes  with  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties entirely  unimpaired,  he  resolved  to  terminate  his  existence. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution  he  weighed  three  grains  of  strychnine  and 
dissolved  it  in  water  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  and  then  added  about 
half  a  grain  more  of  strychnine  to  be  sure  of  taking  a  sufficient  dose. 
He  then  deliberately  swallowed  the  whole.  This  was  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  before  he  had  taken 
any  food  except  a  cup  of  coffee. 

I  will  first  describe  the  symptoms  as  observed  by  myself,  and  the 
treatment  employed,  and  then  give  the  experience  of  the  patient  as 
vol.  I.,  NO.  VIII. — 16. 
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detailed  by  himself  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  him  after  his 
recovery. 

I  first  saw  him  a  few  minutes  before  eight  o'clock,  or  about  half  an 
hour  after  he  had  swallowed  the  strychnine.  His  face  was  turgid,  his 
head  thrown  backward,  his  arms  and  legs  rigidly  extended,  and  every 
muscle  in  his  body  convulsed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  contractions  and 
very  brief  relaxations,  producing  a  kind  of  twitching  motion  in  every 
part  of  his  person.  The  diaphragm  and  other  expiratory  muscles  par- 
taking of  this  universal  convulsive  action ;  a  deep,  guttural  sound  was 
produced  during  each  paroxysm,  especially  if  the  patient  attempted  to 
speak.  Occasionally  the  spasms  would  subside  for  a  minute  or  two,  to 
commence  again  with  increased  intensity  ;  and  were  sure  to  commence 
immediately  if  the  patient  attempted  to  move,  or  if  any  one  would 
touch  him. 

He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  rational  and  willing  to  converse  as  far  as 
the  convulsions  would  permit  him  to  do  so.  He  told  what  he  had  taken, 
the  quantity,  and  the  time  he  took  it ;  said  he  did  it  deliberately,  had 
no  wish  to  live,  desired  us  to  make  no  effort  to  save  him,  and  at  first 
refused  to  take  anything.  After  much  persuasion,  however,  and  a 
slight  resort  to  force,  he  swallowed  two  drachms  of  the  compound  tinc- 
ture of  Lobelia  and  Capsicum.  (See  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory.) 
This  produced  a  somewhat  protracted  interval,  during  which  near  a 
pint  of  sweet  oil  was  obtained,  and  he  was  induced  to  swallow  it  all. — 
This  was  then  drawn  from  his  stomach  by  means  of  a  stomach-pump, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  lard  oil  thrown  in,  with  two  drachms  of  .Tine, 
of  Camphor. 

The  convulsions  now  entirely  ceased  so  long  as  he  was  left  untouched 
and  did  not  attempt  to  move  or  speak.  But  so  sensitive  was  his  nervous 
system,  that  the  least  disturbance,  as  moving  his  hand,  feeling  his  pulse, 
the  contact  of  a  fly  with  his  skin,  or  a  too  brisk  agitation  of  the  air  by 
a  fan  in  the  hand  of  an  attendant,  would  produce  a  spasm  of  short  dura- 
tion. This  condition  became,  however,  gradually  less  marked,  and 
about  ten  o'clock  he  appeared  to  be  comparatively  calm,  and  remained 
so  until  near  one  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  he  was  again  attacked  very  sud- 
denly with  a  paroxysm  as  severe  as  any  he  had  previously  suffered, 
though  not  quite  so  protracted.  I  was  immediately  sent  for,  but  he  had 
several  such  paroxysms  before  I  arrived.  I  gave  him  a  fluid  drachm  of 
Tine,  of  Camphor  with  half  a  pint  of  strong  coffee.  He  had  no  violent 
spasms  after  this.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  about  this  time  his  bowels 
were  freely  evacuated  by  the  action  of  the  oil  he  had  taken. 

His  nervous  system  remained  very  sensitive  during  the  remainder  of 
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the  day  and  all  night,  but  perfect  quiet  being  maintained,  he  became  so 
far  composed  toward  morning  as  to  sleep  a  little.  His  symptoms  the 
next  day  were  simply  those  of  great  prostration,  but  he  took  a  little 
nourishment  and  appeared  to  be  cheerful.  No  untoward  symptom  inter- 
vening, he  gradually  recovered  his  strength  and  in  about  two  weeks  was 
apparently  as  well  as  before  taking  the  poison. 

The  patient's  experience.  He  described  his  sensations  to  me  in  about 
the  following  language  : 

"  After  I  took  the  strychnine  I  felt  no  sensation  for  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, but  attended  to  business  during  that  time.  I  then  sat  down  to 
await  the  effects  of  the  poison.  Pretty  soon  I  found  upon  raising  my 
foot  that  it  appeared  to  be  heavy,  and  this  sensation  of  weight  increased 
gradually,  and  extended  to  all  parts  of  my  body.  My  breathing  became 
difficult,  the  inspirations  and  expirations  being  short,  frequent  and  la- 
bored. About  the  same  time  a  general  tremor  came  on,  very  slight  at 
first,  but  increased  gradually  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  others, 
within  less  than  ten  minutes  after  I  sat  down.  My  muscles  soon  began 
to  be  rigid,  though  affected  at  the  same  time  by  the  tremor  or  twitching 
sensation.  These  symptoms  continued  to  become  more  intense  until 
about  twenty-five  minutes  after  I  took  the  strychnine,  when  a  very 
severe  spasm  came  on. 

"It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  my  sensations  during  the  spasmodic 
paroxysms.  I  can  not  say  that  the  feeling  was  that  of  pain  properly 
speaking,  yet  it  was  horrible  in  the  extreme.  It  seemed  to  be  some- 
what like  the  sensation  produced  by  a  rapidly  interrupted  galvanic  cur- 
rent of  intolerable  intensity.  The  spasms  were  most  severe  in  my  legs, 
though  every  part  of  my  person  was  powerfully  affected.  I  had  a  great 
dread  of  being  touched  during  the  intervals,  not  that  touching  me  gave 
pain,  but  it  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  spasm. 

"  As  the  symptoms  began  to  pass  off,  I  would  occasionally  have  a 
local  spasm,  as,  when  I  protruded  my  tongue  to  moisten  my  lips,  I  had 
to  return  it  quickly  to  avoid  biting  it  by  a  convulsive  closure  of  the 
teeth,  and  even  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  a  friend  attempted 
to  remove  my  boot,  the  effort  produced  a  spasm  in  my  leg. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  impelled  to  commit  suicide  again,  but  I  am 
very  certain  I  shall  never  attempt  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose  by  the 
same  means.  Poisoning  by  strychnine,  appears  to  me  now  to  be  one  of 
the  most  horrid  means  of  destroying  life  of  which  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  conceive." 
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NO.  II. — DYSENTERY  OR  BLOODY  FLUX. 

Mrs.  — ,  aged  30  years,  with  pretty  good  constitution,  and  temperate 
and  industrious  habits,  was  unwell  for  several  days  with  costiveness,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  a  general  feeling  of  languor  and  debility.  Suddenly, 
she  was  attacked  with  diarrhea,  with  slight  pain  in  the  bowels,  copious 
dark-colored  discharges  at  first,  gradually  becoming  thin  and  assuming 
a  watery  character,  with  a  reddish  color,  as  if  containing  blood.  Occa- 
sionally, she  passed  fecal  substance  mixed  with  uncoagulated  blood,  but 
for  the  most  part  her  stools  seemed  to  consist  of  bloody  serum.  Her 
movements  were  somewhat  copious  at  first,  but  became  smaller,  and  at 
last  quite  small,  consisting  mostly  of  uncoagulated  blood.  There  was 
now  pain  and  tenesmus  at  each  operation. 

Atthis  stage,  July  20, 756,  Ifirst  saw  her.  The  pulse  was  small,  somewhat 
wiry,  quite  frequent  and  ;  tongue  slightly  coated  with  a  white  fur  having  a 
yellowish  tinge  toward  the  base.  Skin  dry  for  the  most  part,  though 
occasionally  perspiration  would  appear  for  a  short  time.  She  complained 
of  chilly  sensations  along  the  spine,  followed  by  flushes  of  heat  over  her 
entire  person.  Some  pain  in  the  head,  with  a  general  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness and  nervous  irritation.  The  eyes  were  slightly  congested,  and  the 
conjunctivae  had  a  yellowish  hue.  The  urine  was  scanty  and  high-colored, 
but  not  scalding.  There  was  nausea  occasionally,  and  pressure  upon 
the  abdomen  developed  pain  along  the  entire  course  of  the  colon,  with 
some  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium. 

Diagnosis. — Dysentery  or  bloody  flux,  as  a  name  for  the  disease.  As 
the  basis  of  treatment,  torpidity  of  the  liver,  general  nervous  irritation, 
and  a  debilitated  condition  of  the  large  intestines,  with  congestion  verg- 
ing on  inflammation. 

Prognosis. — Will  probably  be  very  soon  relieved  by  the  following 
treatment : 

#     Syr.  Ehei  and  Potass,  comp. 
Tine.  Xanthoxylin  bac. 
Tine.  Serpentaria  comp.  aa  fgss.     M. 

S.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls  every  four  hours. 

If  operations  occur  as  often  as  once  an  hour  with  pain  and  tenesmus, 
then  after  each  discharge  give  as  an  injection  with  a  long  tube,  the 
following 

R     Thin  starch  water  boiled  and  made  cold  fSij. 
Tine,  opii  f3j. 
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A  warm  alkaline  sponge  bath  lobe  applied,  and  followed  by  friction,  and 
repeated  every  four  hours  if  the  skin  be  dry. 

Apply  a  sinapism  to  the  abdomen  and  follow  this  with  a  napkin  wet 
with  cool  water.     Let  her  drink  cold  gum  arabic  water. 

fy     Podophyllin  grs.  ij. 

Leptandrin  grs.  iv. 

Ext.  tarax  q.  s. 
M.  ft.  pil  No.  viij. 

S.  Give  two  at  once,  then  one  every  six  hours  till  bile  appear  in  the 
discharges. 

July  21.  Patient  much  improved.  Has  had  but  four  discharges  since 
yesterday,  but  these  contained  mucus,  blood,  and  one  of  them  a  very 
little  fecal  matter.  The  tongue  has  a  heavier  coat  of  darker  color. — 
Skin  moist,  pulse  less  frequent  and  softer.  Tenderness  of  abdomen 
diminished.  She  vomited  bile  just  before  I  came,  but  none  has  passed 
her  bowels.     Continue  the  treatment. 

July  22.  Patient  has  had  several  copious  bilious  stools  without  blood 
or  much  griping.  "Very  different,"  said  a  friend  who  was  present,  "from 
the  bilious  operations  produced  by  calomel ;  not  so  dark,  acrid,  and  offen- 
sive." 

Discontinue  the  pills,  but  continue  the  other  treatment  as  occasion 
may  require. 

July  23.  Patient  slept  well  all  night,  had  a  bilious  operation  this 
morning  without  blood  or  much  pain.  Tongue  cleaning  off,  pulse  soft 
and  languid,  skin  moist,  patient  feels  weak  but  has  some  appetite.  Pro- 
nounced her  convalescent. 

¥c.     Ptelein 

Xanthoxylin  aa  9J. 
Syr.  Prunus  Virg.  f3iv. 

S.  Take  a  teaspoonful  before  each  meal,  gradually  increasing  to  double 
the  dose. 

Let  the  diet  be  simple  and  easy  of  digestion  but  nutritious. 

July  25.  Patient  walks  about  her  room  and  rapidly  regains  strength. 
Says  she  is  cured. 
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DELIRIUM     TREMENS. 

"Editors  College  Journal  :  I  have  observed  in  the  daily  papers  of 
your  city  that  a  Coroner's  Inquest  has  been  held,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  death,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  Delirium  Tremens,  and  to 
whom  was  administered  the  following: : 

#.     Tincture  of  Opium  f3i. 

Extract  of  Canabis  Indica  gr.i. 
Sulphuric  Ether  f3i. 
Whisky  fgi. 
M.     Eepeat  the  dose  every  hour. 

"  Please  let  your  readers  know  what  action  these  several  agents  will 
produce  upon  a  patient  like  the  one  under  treatment,  and  why  they 
were  selected  and  combined — and  also  if  you  consider  the  treatment 
proper  under  the  circumstances." 


REPLY:  BY  PROF.  CLEAVELAND. 

The  case  above  referred  to  has  created  no  inconsiderable  interest  in 
this  community,  and  has  elicited  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  from  the 
profession  ;  and,  as  it  has  its  parallel  frequently  in  the  country  as  well 
as  in  cities,  so  far  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  its  interest  is  not  confined 
to  any  locality.  But  I  will  give  a  brief  answer  to  the  first  query,  and 
then  consider  the  latter  part  of  our  friend's  communication. 

The  Narcotics,  are  divisible  into  three  classes.  The  Inebriants,  the 
Deliriants,  and  the  Somniferants.  The  first,  as  their  name  implies,  pro- 
duce Intoxication.  Like  the  other  narcotics,  they,  however,  have  a  three- 
fold action  upon  the  system.  All  the  narcotics  possess  the  power  of,  first, 
Stimulating;  secondly,  deranging  the  Intellect;  and  thirdly,  produ- 
cing Sedation.  With  the  inebriants,  and  in  small  doses,  the  stimulating 
effect  is  much  more  manifest  than  the  other  two,  and  frequently  they 
scarcely  manifest  any  other  power.  In  larger  doses,  they  affect  the 
entire  nervous  system,  but  particularly  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  branches, 
and  the  base  of  the  brain — deranging  the  functions  of  those  nerves, 
and  the  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed.  In  still  larger  doses,  and 
after  the  first  and  second  effects  have  passed  away,  they  produce  seda- 
tion of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  brain,  and  sleep  follows.  Alcohol  is  a 
fair  type  of  the  Inebriants. 
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The  Deliriants  also  manifest  these  three-fold  powers — but  they  stimu- 
late but  little,  and  oftentimes  manifest  no  stimulating  effect.  They  act 
mainly  upon  the  brain,  deranging  it  and  producing  those  unnatural 
impressions  and  manifestations  which  are  styled  Delirium,  and  hence 
the  name  given  them.  They  do  not  produce  much  sedation  ; — even  vio- 
lent delirium  may  occur  and  no  sleep  follow.  The  Canabis  Indica  is  a 
good  type  of  this  class  of  narcotics. 

The  Somniferants,  like  those  already  mentioned,  have  the  three-fold 
properties  of  all  narcotics.  They  stimulate,  but  slightly.  They  derange 
the  intellect, — but  not  to  that  extent  the  Deliriants  do — but  they  pro- 
duce sleep,  which  is  their  most  manifest  power  on  the  human  system. — 
Opium  is  a  type  of  this  class. 

All  these  agents  fail  to  make  their  usual  impressions,  at  different 
times  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  all,  are  also  cumulative,  if 
prevented  a  free  exit  from  the  system — and  with  none  of  them  is  the 
effect  in  direct  ratio  with  the  dose  taken.  They  all  have  the  power,  also, 
of  making  such  changes  in  the  nervous  system,  by  their  continued  use, 
that  one  accustomed  to  them  can  tolerate  a  far  greater  amount,  than  a 
person  not  habituated  to  them.  Such  are  the  actions  of  these  agents 
separately. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  we  may  suppose  the  Ether,  which  is  an  Inebri- 
ant,  and  the  Whisky  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
patient's  nerves  under  their  accustomed  influence ;  and  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  repeated  drams,  it  would  be  proper,  if  inebriants  were 
given,  to  give  them  in  smali  and  oft-repeated  doses.  In  such  doses,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  very  closely  resemble  the  pure  Stimulants,  and  are  often 
spoken  of  as  such.  I  prefer  to  use  the  stimulants,  as  Ammonia,  or 
Prickly  Ash — in  combination  with  the  alcohol,  rather  than  make  much 
use  of  alcohol  alone  in  these  cases.  We  suppose  the  alcohol  and  the  ether 
were  given  for  their  stimulating  effect ;  but  a  pint  and  a  half  of  whis- 
ky in  the  twenty-four  hours,  we  would  fear  might  'produce  delirium  tre- 
mens in  a  person  predisposed  to  it,  and  who  was  confined  in  a  jail,  and 
under  the  mental  and  physical  influences  of  one  in  that  situation. 

The  sulphuric  ether  produces  impressions  on  the  system  almost  iden- 
tical in  character  with  those  which  follow  the  use  of  alcohol,  only  the 
entire  influence  is  much  more  speedily  manifested  and  much  more  brief 
in  duration.  In  small  doses,  it  acts  as  a  speedy  diffusable  stimulant, 
and  the  subsequent  impression  of  the  inebriant  might  be  so  slight  as 
to  escape  notice. 

The  extract  of  Canabis  Indica  produces  very  varying  impressions  on 
different  individuals — and  according  to  the  experience  of  the  profession 
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in  this  city,  the  samples  sold  here  are  very  unreliable.  The  physician 
who  prescribed  this,  said  he  considered  the  article  used  a  good  and  relia- 
ble specimen.  Although  the  Canabis  is  variable  in  its  effects,  it  is 
strictly  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  Deliriants.  As  the  delirium  it 
usually  produces  is  of  an  active  and  hilarious  character,  and  the  impres- 
sions upon  the  brain  are  pleasurable,  it  is  often  used  in  the  Insane  Asy- 
lums with  those  who  are  despondent  and  suicidal  in  their  tendencies.— 
As  it  seldom  produces  sleep — and  almost  always  produces  exhilaration 
and  wildness,  the  indication  for  its  use  in  this  case  is  not  very  plain 
to  me. 

The  Opium,  as  has  been  observed,  is  essentially  a  sleep-producer,  and 
was  given  in  this  case  for  the  special  purpose  of  producing  sleep.  It 
was  not  in  evidence  before  #the  Jury,  whether  the  man  slept  on  the 
night  after  his  admission  into  the  jail,  or  not ;  neither  did  I  get  any 
clear  idea  of  how  much  he  slept,  if  any,  after  that  first  night ;  hence  I 
can  not  tell  the  demand  there  was  for  a  somniferant ;  but  as  wakeful- 
ness usually  is  present  even  when,  as  appears  was  the  case  with  this 
patient,  the  delirium  is  of  that  mild  character  sometimes  denominated 
the  horrors,  it  is  always  desirable  to  give  the  patient  the  benefit  of  some 
quiet  sleep. 

But  it  will  be  perceived  that  in  this  mixture  the  Opium,  the  Canabis 
Indica,  and  the  Whisky,  would  each  have  a  tendency  to  neutralize,  or 
modify  the  action  of  both  the  others,  and  hence  the  problem  of  their 
combined  action  becomes  so  complicated,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  a 
priori,  the  result  that  would  follow  their  administration  ;  and  this  is  the 
more  difficult,  and  even  impossible  when  in  a  case  like  this,  the  peculiar 
physiological  and  pathological  conditions  of  the  patient  are  unknown. 

One  physician,  who  made  the  post  mortem  examination,  testified  that 
the  man  died  from  disease  of  the  stomach,  and  yet  we  are  told  there 
were  no  symptoms  of  any  serious  affection  of  that  viscus  present 
before  death ;  and  there  appeared  as  much  doubt  still  on  the  minds  of 
the  profession,  and  of  the  Jury  after  his  description  of  the  post  mortem 
appearances,  as  before. 

But  to  return  to  the  queries  propounded ; — I  must  acknowledge  I  am 
unable  to  discover  "  why  they  were  selected  and  combined,"  and  hence 
can  not  speak  in  approbation  of  the  "  treatment  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

The  experience  of  the  profession  is  not  in  favor  of  any  very  active 
course  of  treatment  in  this  class  of  cases.  Some  eminent  physicians 
after  observing  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  very  active  treatment,  have 
preferred  to  avoid  all  medication,  and  enjoining  quiet,  and  perhaps  con- 
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finement  in  the  recumbent  position  and  a  darkened  room,  to  trust  to  the 
unaided  powers  of  the  system ;  and  the  statistics,  as  published,  prove 
this  more  successful  than  free  drugging. 

I,  however,  do  not  pursue  this  negative  course.  I  prefer  to  give  to 
the  patient  a  little  brandy,  in  which  are  some  of  the  direct  stimulants, 
as  the  Capsicum,  or  Ammonia,  or  the  Prickly  Ash, — and  a  plenty  of  the 
bitter  tonics,  of  which  I  prefer  the  Quassia.  With  a  teaspoonful  of  the 
tincture  of  Prickly  Ash  berries,  and  half  that  amount  of  the  fluid 
extract  of  Quassia,  given  once  in  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  and  if  wake- 
fulness continues,  the  addition  of  moderate  doses  of  Morphia,  or  the 
watery  extract  of  Opium,  or  what  I  often  prefer,  Lupuline,  and  the 
proper  nourishment — with  quiet,  and  darkness,  if  darkness  does  not  pro- 
duce violent  mania — I  am  sure  more  cases  can  be  cured,  than  by  Opium 
and  Alcohol,  as  in  the  case  referred  to. 

The  treatment  in  this  case,  I  consider  unscientific,  unsatisfactory,  and 
dangerous. 


SELECTED    AETICLES. 


Reid's  Method  of  reducing  Dislocations  of  the  Femur. 

We  have  been  requested  by  some  of  our  subscribers,  to  publish  a  brief 
account  of  Reid's  method  of  reducing  dislocations  of  the  Sip  Joint; 
urging,  as  a  reason,  the  fact  that  many  country  practitioners  have  not 
access  to  any  thing  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  and  that, 
should  a  case  occur,  they  might  have  a  ready  reference  to  requisite 
knowledge  in  regard  to  this  important  discovery  in  Surgery. 

We  cheerfully  respond  to  this  request,  and,  in  connection  with  Reid's 
published  account  of  the  principle  involved,  and  his  mode  of  operating, 
we  publish  also  Dr.  Gunn's  explanation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
process,  founded  upon  dissection  and  experiment,  regarding  it  as  worthy 
of  juxta-position  with  the  principle  enunciated  by  Dr.  Reid. 

Principle  Involved. — The  result  of  these  experiments  satisfied  me 
that  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  dislocation  of 
the  femur,  and  probably  in  all  other  dislocations,  consisted  in  the  extension 
of  certain  muscles  involved  in  the  dislocation,  and  in  their  incapability 
of  further  extension  without  danger  of  rupture ;  and  that  in  the  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  femur,  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  extension  of  the  afore- 
mentioned abductors  and  rotators,  and  that  all  traction,  as  already 
explained,  on  the  dislocated  bone,  only  increased  the  tension,  and  could 
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do  nothing  toward  bringing  it  into  place,  except  at  the  hazard  of  almost 
certain  rupture  of  some  of  these  muscles,  or  fracture  of  the  neck. 

The  method  of  operating  is  this :  Place  the  patient  on  his  hack,  on  a 
low,  firm  table ;  the  floor  or  ground  is  better ;  let  the  operator  stand  or 
kneel  on  the  injured  side,  and  seize  the  ankle  with  one  hand,  the  knee 
with  the  other ;  then  flex  the  leg  on  the  thigh ;  next  strongly  adduct  it, 
carrying  it  over  the  sound  one,  and  at  the  same  time  upward  over  the 
pelvis,  by  a  kind  of  semi-circular  sweep,  as  high  as  the  umbilicus ;  then 
abduct  the  knee  gently ;  turn  the  toes  outward,  the  heel  inward,  and 
the  foot  across  the  opposite  and  sound  limb,  making  gentle  oscilations 
of  the  thigh,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  will  slip  into  its  socket  with  a 
slight  jerk,  an  audible  snap,  and  the  whole  limb  will  slide  easily  down 
into  its  natural  position  beside  the  other.  In  a  recent  case,  the  whole 
operation  can  be  accomplished  in  less  time  than  it  can  be  described. 

By  this  mode  of  operating,  several  important  advantages  are  gained. 

First,  It  is  exceedingly  simple,  requiring  no  complicated  fixtures,  or 
display  of  terrific  engines  to  frighten  the  patient. 

Second,  We  have  the  consent  of  the  will,  because  the  movements  are 
natural ;  in  accordance  with  the  mechanism  of  the  joint,  and  with  the 
functions  of  various  muscles. 

Third,     There  is  little  or  no  pain. 

Fourth,  Then  comes  to  our  aid  that  mysterious  sympathy,  by  which 
flexors  and  extensors  alternately  contract  and  relax,  in  accommodation 
to  each  other,  under  one*  and  the  same  act  of  the  will ;  and  consequently 
we  have, 

Fifth,  Neither  tonic  nor  involuntary  spasms  to  contend  with,  that 
is,  in  recent  cases ;  and, 

Sixth,  This  mode  of  operating  is  better  adapted,  and  more  certain  of 
success,  in  cases  of  long  standing,  and  is  free  from  danger  under  all 
circumstances. 

Dr.  Gunn's  Theory. — Dr.  Eeid,  in  common  with  the  profession  gene- 
rally, considers  the  muscles  the  agents  which  thus  oppose  our  efforts  at 
reduction,  and  his  manipulations  are  conducted  with  a  view  to  relax 
them,  while  the  femur,  acting  as  a  lever,  raises  the  head  of  the  bone 
clear  of  the  edge  of  the  cavity.  With  this  same  view,  we  have  the 
directions  of  the  books  and  public  teachers  to  apply  extension  and 
counter-extension  slowly  and  uniformly,  in  order  to  tire  out  the  rebellious 
muscles.  Blood-letting,  antimony,  and  the  hot  bath  are  also  called  in 
to  aid  in  this  laudable  crusade  against  these  wicked  organs. 

"  In  this  view,  I  would  respectfully  differ  with  Dr.  Eeid,  the  teachers, 
books,  and  profession,  and  state  my  honest  belief  that  the  muscles 
oppose  our  efforts  very  little  more  than  they  do  the  progress  of  our 
earth  in  its  orbit.  This  belief  I  have  repeatedly  verified  by  experiments 
upon  the  dead  subject,  and  the  members  of  the  medical  class  of  1851-2 
in  the  University,  will  remember  those  conducted  before  them.  A  sub- 
ject was  placed  upon  the  table,  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus  was  raised,  and  a  scalpel  carried  through  the  adjacent  muscles, 
and  an  opening   made  in  the  posterior  and  superior  portion  of  the 
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capsular  ligament.  The  round  ligament  was  then  divided,  and  the  head 
of  the  femur  luxated  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  The  usual  indica- 
tions of  this  dislocation  were  present.  The  subject  was  placed  in  the 
proper  position,  a  counter-extending  band  applied  to  the  perineum,  and 
fixed ;  the  strength  of  two  men  exerted  now  upon  the  extending  band, 
while  endeavor  was  made  to  raise  the  head  of  the  bone  clear  of  the  ace- 
tabulum with  a  jack  towel,  was  insufficient  to  reduce  the  luxation. 
Reid's  method  of  manipulation  readily  replaced  the  bone.  This  experi- 
ment was  repeated  many  times,  and  uniformly  with  the  same  result. 
As  muscular  action  could  not  have  opposed  our  efforts  and  prevented 
success  in  this  case,  the  question  naturally  presents  itself,  what  struc- 
ture stood  between  effort  and  success  ?  *  I  answer,  the  untorn  portion 
of  the  capsidar  ligament  In  support  of  this  view,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  position  of  the  limb  at  the  instant  of  escape  of  the  head 
from  the  socket  during  the  process  of  dislocation.  To  do  this  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  that  force  applied  to  the  knee,  or  foot  while  the  limb  is 
in  a  state  of  adduction,  constitutes  the  most  frequent  cause  of  this  dislo- 
cation. Force  thus  applied  adducts  the  limb  still  more  powerfully 
before  dislocation  takes  place,  and  at  the  moment  of  the  escape  of  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  the  socket,  the  limb  is  in  a  direction  which  crosses 
the  thigh  of  the  opposite  side.  Immediately  that  the  head  of  the  bone 
has  cleared  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  it  settles  into  its  position  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  and  the  limb  assumes  the  position  and  direction 
indicative  of  the  accident.  During  the  dislodgment  of  the  bone,  the 
superior  and  posterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  is  ruptured, 
through  which  the  head  protrudes  ;  while  from  the  position  of  the  limb, 
at  the  instant  of  protrusion,  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion  is  very 
much  relaxed,  thus  allowing  the  head  to  rise  easily  over  the  acetabulum. 
As  soon  as  the  head  settles  into  its  position  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium, 
the  direction  of  the  limb  is  changed,  and  the  untorn  portion  of  the  liga- 
ment becomes  more  tense,  and  for  this  reason  the  head  of  the  bone  can 
not  be  readily  returned  to  its  place,  till  the  limb  is  again  placed  in  a 
position  to  relax  it.  Dr.  Reid's  method  does  this  most  effectually,  and 
I  conceive  that  any  other  plan  which  does  not  accomplish  this,  as  for 
instance  extension  and  counter-extension  by  the  pully,  or  Jarvis's  appa- 
ratus, in  the  usual  direction,  succeeds  only  by  lacerating  much  more 
extensively,  if  not  by  actually  tearing  the  ligament  completely  asunder, 
before  the  head  of  the  bone  will  ride  over  the  edge  of  the  cavity. 

"  The  principle  then  I  would  seek  to  establish,  is  this — that  in  luxa- 
tions of  the  hip  and  shoulder,  the  untorn  portion  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, by  binding  down  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone,  prevents  its 
ready  return  over  the  edge  of  the  cavity  to  its  place  in  the  socket ;  and 
that  this  return  can  be  easily  effected  by  putting  the  limb  in  such  a 
position  as  will  effectually  approximate  the  two  points  of  attachment  of 
that  portion  of  the  ligament  which  remains  untorn. 

$*!l  ?*  :?"-  :?*'-  :?''-  •»*'- 

"  Further  thought  and  experiment  upon  this  subject  have  convinced 
*  Dr.  Reid  would  answer,  passive  muscular  fibers. 
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me  that  dislocations  of  the  hip  joint  can  not  occur,  except  in  c  jrtain 
positions,  and  these  are  positions  of  very  great  distortion.  In  support  of 
this  view,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  great  security  against  this  acci- 
dent provided  by  nature  in  the  anatomy  of  the  joint.  The  great  depth 
of  the  acetabulum,  surrounding  on  all  sides  the  head  of  the  femur, 
renders  is  escape  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  a  physical  impossibility,  so 
long  as  the  legs  are  parallel  to  each  other,  and  on  a  line  with  the  body. 
Fracture  of  some  of  the  bony  structures  of  the  joint,  would  be  the  result 
of  great  violence,  in  this  position  of  the  limbs,  but  dislocation  without 
fracture,  I  apprehend,  never.  Before  dislocation  can  take  place,  the 
limb  must  be  so  distorted  that  the  walls  of  the  acetabulum  will  afford 
no  longer  protection  against  the  escape  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  the 
dislocating  force  throwing  the  head  in  this  changed  direction,  against 
some  portion  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  which  gives  way  before  it,  per- 
mitting the  rupture  of  the  round  ligament,  and  the  escape  of  the  bone. 
It  is  evident  that  while  the  changed  direction  of  the  limb  throws  the 
head  wholly  against  some  portion  of  the  capsule,  the  opposite  side  of 
this  capsule  must  be  relaxed,  and  by  its  relaxation  facilitate  the  riding 
of  the  head  over  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity.  Taking,  for  example, 
the  upward  and  backward  form  of  luxation,  in  my  experiments,  I  have 
found  it  impossible,  by  my  own  strength,  to  produce  luxation,  even  when 
the  direction  of  the  limb  was  changed  to  that  which  distinguishes  this 
form  of  the  accident  after  it  has  occurred,  although  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  capsule,  and  the  round  ligament  were  divided.  In 
the  course  of  my  instruction  during  the  last  winter,  I  introduced  the 
following  experiment :  A  fresh,  whole,  and  muscular  subject  was  selected, 
and  a  circular  incision  was  made  around  the  middle  of  the  thigh  down 
to  the  bone;  another,  from  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  around  the 
inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  over  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  to  the  point 
of  commencement,  and  all  the  tissues  cleanly  removed  from  the  "bone 
and  capsule  of  the  joint.  The  upper  and  posterior  half  of  the  capsule 
was  then  cut  away,  leaving  the  anterior  and  inferior  half,  whole,  and 
the  round  ligament  was  divided.  In  this  state  it  will  be  seen  that  all 
tissues  were  entirely  out  of  the  way  (and  could  neither  afford  protection 
against  dislocation,  or  impediment  to  reduction),  except  the  anterior 
and  inferior  half  of  the  capsular  ligament.  I  now  placed  the  limb  in  a 
position  which  characterizes  the  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum,  viz :  the 
knee  in  advance  of  the  other,  and  the  foot  inverted ;  and  the  pelvis 
being  fixed,  I  attempted  to  produce  dislocation,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and 
I  believe  that  no  force,  however  great,  applied  to  the  knee,  would  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  escape  of  the  head  of  the  bone  without  frac- 
ture of  the  acetabular  walls,  so  long  as  the  limb  remains  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  for  in  this  position  the  head  presses  perpendicularly  against  the 
superior  and  posterior  portions  of  the  acetabular  walls.  But  on  carrying 
the  limb  to  a  position  in  which  the  thigh  crossed  that  of  the  opposite 
side,  at  a  point  just  above  its  middle,  slight  pressure  was  sufficient  to 
dislocate  the  bone,  for  the  acetabular  walls,  in  this  position  presented  to 
the  head  of  the  bone  an  inclined  plane,  while  from  the  same  reason  of 
position  the  undivided  portion  of  the  capsule  was  relaxed,  thus  permit- 
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ting  the  head  to  slide  easily  up  this  inclined  plane,  and  ride  over  the 
acetabular  edge.  At  the  moment,  however,  during  which,  the  head 
rested  upon  the  edge  of  the  cavity,  this  undivided  portion  of  the  capsule 
became  tense,  relaxed  again  as  the  head  settled  down  upon  the  outside 
of  the  cavity,  and  upon  dropping  the  limb  down  to  the  position  which 
characterizes  this  dislocation,  it  became  again  tense.  Efforts  at  reduc- 
tion by  extension  and  counter-extension  in  this  direction,  were  now 
made,  but  were  unsuccessful ;  for  this  tense,  undivided  portion  of  the 
capsule,  bound  down  the  head  so  that  it  could  not  ride  back  over  the 
edge  of  the  acetabulum ;  but  on  carrying  the  limb  across  the  other,  to 
the  position  in  which  it  was  at  the  moment  of  escape,  the  reduction  was 
easily  accomplished." — Med.  Independent. 

There  is  considerable  controversy  now  in  progress  as  to  who  is  enti- 
tled to  the  honor  of  having  originated  the  method  of  reducing  disloca- 
tions by  manipulating  after  the  manner  above  described.  Speaking  of 
this  matter,  the  editor  of  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine  says : 

"  Dislocation  of  the  Femur. — We  are  glad  to  remark  the  appre- 
ciation which  has  been  shown  during  the  past  two  years,  of  Dr.  Nathan 
Smith's  method  of  reducing  dislocations  by  manipulation. 

"  We  call  it  Dr.  Smith's  method,  because  we  believe  it  to  have  origin- 
ated with  him,  and  to  have  been  first  taught  by  him.  Whatever  merit 
may  belong  to  Dr.  Keid,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Fischer,  of  Cologne,  or 
to  Colombat,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  two  former  as  copyists,  acci- 
dental it  may  be,  and  the  latter  as  applicable  to  the  whole  subject  of 
Luxations,  rather  than  having  reference  to  this  particular  mode  of 
procedure. 

"  It  is  not  our  object  at  this  time  to  say  anything  that  may  seem  like 
a  wish  to  open  again  the  discussion  of  this  question  of  prior  right.  With 
many  it  is  still  sub  judice.  We  merely  express  our  unwillingness  to 
adopt  what  seems  to  be  the  general  custom  in  our  American  journals,  of 
calling  this  the  method  of  Dr.  Reid. 

"  Three  successful  cases  are  reported  in  the  January  No.  of  the  N.  Y, 
Journal  of  Medicine,  by  E.  J.  Fountaine,  M.  D.,  of  Davenport,  Iowa, 
one  being  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  and  the  other  two  upon  the  pubis.  In  the 
London  Med.  Times  and  Gazette  (June  18,  1855),  is  a  case  of  Mr.  Cook, 
of  Guy's  Hospital,  successfully  treated  by  this  method.  Prof.  Geo.  C. 
Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  reports  in  the  Western  Lancet  a  case  of  six 
months  standing,  which  he  reduced  by  manipulation  alone.  In  the  N. 
Y.  Journal  of  Medicine,  it  is  stated  that  Dr.  Wood,  of  that  city,  has 
employed  this  mode  three  times  successfully.  The  last  case  occurred  in 
the  Bellevue  Hospital  (Feb.  23d,  1826),  and  the  patient  was  discharged 
the  next  day,  cured.  There  the  dislocation  was  into  the  ischiatic  notch. 
Another  case,  reported  in  the  Dublin  Med.  Press,  occurred  in  the  Jervis 
street  Hospital  of  that  city  (August  30th,  1855),  where  the  dislocation 
was  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  In  this  case  Mr.  W.  H.  Stapleton  reduced 
the  femur  by  Dr.  Smith's  method." 
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The  Treatment  of  Haemoptysis.     By  M.  Aran. 

M.  Aran  agrees  with  those  who  entirely  condemn  the  employment  of 
blood-letting  in  the  treatment  of  haemoptysis,  as  it  only  temporarily 
arrests  the  bleeding,  while  it  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  debility  and 
increased  susceptibility  to  the  intercurrent  affections  it  gives  rise  to.  He 
has,  for  some  time  past,  been  engaged  in  testing  the  efficacy  of  the  vari- 
ous haemostatic  agents  employed  in  haemoptysis ;  and  in  this  paper  he 
gives  the  results  of  his  observations.  He  considers  the  essence  of  tur- 
pentine a  most  valuable  remedy,  gives  it  in  doses  of  ten  to  thirty  drops 
every  hour,  either  in  a  spoonful  of  water,  or  mixed  up  with  magnesia  as 
a  bolus.  Marked  amendment  usually  occurs  in  a  few  hours,  and  in  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  the  bleeding  ceases.  It  is  less  suitable 
for  young  or  plethoric  subjects,  with  febrile  action,  than  in  weak, 
cachectic  individuals,  exhibiting  atonic  characteristics.  Ergot  of  rye, 
and  ergotine  are  far  less  efficacious ;  but  chloride  of  sodium,  given  in 
doses  of  one  to  two  and  a  half  drachms,  proves  very  efficacious  in  some 
cases,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  always  at  hand.  Among  the 
astringents,  tannin,  and  especially  gallic  acid,  are  to  be  recommended ; 
the  latter,  while  quite  as  efficacious,  does  not  exert  the  same  desiccating 
effect  upon  the  tissues,  or  induce  the  obstinate  constipation  produced  by 
tannin.  As  a  mean  dose,  M.  Aran  gives  fifteen  centigrammes  (a  centi- 
gramme is  one-seventh  of  a  grain),  every  hour,  or  alternate  hour.  He 
ha?  had  little  experience  in  the  use  of  emetic  and  nauseating  remedies ; 
but,  in  three  cases  in  which  veratrine  was  employed,  the  bleeding 
ceased  as  if  by  enchantment.  This  class  of  remedies,  indeed,  would 
deserve  to  stand  in  the  first  class  of  haemostatic  agents,  were  there  not 
others  possessing  like  efficacy,  and  yet  not  giving  rise  to  the  painful 
nausea  these  produce.  M.  Aran  has  derived  great  advantage  from  the 
combined  use  of  digitalis  and  nitre.  In  ordinary  cases  he  gives,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  thirty  centigrammes  of  digitalis,  and  one  and  a  half 
grammes  (a  gramme  is  fifteen  grains),  of  nitre,  divided  into  four  doses ; 
but,  in  very  severe  cases,  these  doses  may  be  very  much  increased,  so 
that  the  digitalis  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half 
grammes,  and  the  nitre  to  four  grammes,  without  injuriously  affecting 
the  action  of  the  heart,  while  the  effect  produced  on  the  hemorrhage  has 
been  remarkable.  Its  arrest  never,  however,  takes  place  so  suddenly, 
under  the  use  of  these  medicines,  as  when  turpentine  or  gallic  acid  is 
employed. 

In  abundant,  but  not  immediately  dangerous  hemorrhage,  we  can 
choose  among  any  of  the  abovementioned  means.  In  extremely  abund- 
ant hemorrhage,  we  must  arrest  the  flow  as  speedily  as  possible,  by 
agents  which  do  not  depress  the  powers  of  the  economy  too  much,  and 
which  are  not  too  slow  in  their  operation.  Neither  ergot,  acetate  of 
lead,  nor  alum  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  danger.  Turpentine,  gallic  acid, 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  nitre  with  digitalis,  can  alone  be  trusted ;  but  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  dose  with  the  intensity  of  the  hemorrhage 
may  perhaps  render  the  chloride  of  sodium,  and  especially  the  nitre 
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and  digitalis,  dangerous,  through  the  possibility  of  a  production  of  a  too 
great  depression  of  the  heart's  action.  It  is,  therefore,  to  gallic  acid, 
or  turpentine  that  we  must  chiefly  trust  in  these  severe  cases ;  and  we 
must  not  limit  ourselves  to  their  employment,  but  also  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure a  temporary  arrest  of  the  hemorrhage  by  ligatures  to  the  limbs,  and 
the  application  of  ice  to  the  chest,  allowiug  the  means  employed  inter- 
nally to  consolidate  this  temporary  cure. — Med.  Times  ^  Gaz.,  Jan., 
1856,  from  Gaz.  Heb.,  1855. 
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On  the  Employment  of  Borax  by  Injections  in  the  Diarrhea  of  Children. 
By  M.  Bouchut. 

It  is  well  known  how  difficult  it  sometimes  is  to  check  certain  forms 
of  diarrhea  in  young  children,  during  the  period  of  their  first  dentition. 
Two  kinds  of  diarrhea  are  met  with  among  children  at  this  age,  the 
one  symptomatic  of  organic  disease  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
the  other  an  idiopathic  affection,  catarrhal  in  its  nature,  sometimes  prov- 
ing fatal,  yet  leaving  behind  no  appreciable  lesion.  In  this  last  complaint 
it  is  that  the  lavements  of  borax,  recommended  by  M.  Bouchut,  are  so 
successful.  The  beneficial  action  of  this  remedy  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  large  intestine,  is  regarded  by  M.  Bouchut  as  analagous  to 
the  good  effects  of  borax  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  espe- 
cially in  aphthous  affections.  Borax  has  this  advantage  over  other  salts 
generally  used  in  injections ;  in  such  cases  it  does  not  decompose  in  the 
syringe,  it  is  not  irritating,  and  it  is  alkaline.  The  following  is  the 
formula  for  the  alkaline  lavement: 

Borax,  drs.  iv.  to  drs.  vi. 
Sugar  and  water,  oz.  vi. 

If  a  larger  quantity  of  borax  be  administered,  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  fluid,  since  the  borax  is  not  very  soluble.  M. 
Bouchut  has  used  this  salt  in  other  intestinal  maladies,  as  ulceration, 
but  his  cases  are  not  sufficientlv  numerous  to  be  conclusive. — Dub.  Hos. 

Gazette. 
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Quinine  in  Hooping- Cough. 

In  some  parts  of  Europe,  after  treating  the  preliminary  stage  of 
hooping-cough  with  emetics  of  ipecacuanha,  emollients,  and  revulsives, 
quinine  is  generally  relied  on  to  complete  the  cure.  It  is  given  imme- 
diately after  the  fit,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  remedy  to  act  before 
the  succeeding  paroxysm.  Other  remedies  commonly  employed,  such  as 
belladonna,  assafetida,  sulphuret  of  potassium,  coffee,  cochineal,  etc.,  do 
not  seem  to  aid  the  curative  action  of  quinine.  All  this  may  be  received 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  periodicity  in  connection  with  the  disease 
thus  treated,  which  is  often  the  case,  doubtless,  in  this  country,  also. 
— Memphis  Medical  Reporter. 
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On  Sulphate  of  Cinchonia  in  Intermittent  Fever.     By  Dr.  John  S.  Du- 
kate, of  Fredericksburgh,  Ind. 

In  the  "  Medical  Observer"  for  January,  1856,  I  find  an  article  enti- 
tled, "'. Report  of  fifty-seven  cases  of  intermittent  fever  treated  at  the 
City  Dispensary  by  the  Sulphate  of  Cinchonia,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Welles." 
I  have  always  held,  that  in  order  to  test  the  therapeutical  virtues  of 
any  article  of  the  Materia  Medica,  especially  of  the  so-called  specifics, 
we  should  administer  it  alone,  if  tolerated  by  the  stomach  without  com- 
bination ;  for  who  can  tell,  for  instance,  wdiether  cinchonia  or  quinia  cured 
the  patient,  when  both  are  given  together  or  alternately  ?  Dr.  Welles' 
article  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  although  very  nearly  so.  In  the  account 
of  case  first,  he  states  that  the  patient  had  taken  ten  grains  of  quinia 
combined  with  opium  and  piperine.  He  had  a  chill  on  the  7th  and  8th  ; 
— took  cinchonia  and  had  no  chill  on  the  9th  and  10th  ; — he  was  then 
put  upon  the  sub-carbonate  of  iron.  On  the  26th  of  September  he 
had  a  severe  chill,  and  was  again  put  upon  cinchonia,  and  convalesced. 
So  far  as  this  case  is  concerned  the  treatment  was  too  complicated  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  it  is  not  so  with  nearly  all  the  other 
cases. 

My  object  however,  in  communicating  this  article,  is  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  to  the  remedial  virtues  of  cinchonia  in  intermit- 
tent fever,  and  to  offer  to  them  my  experience  with  the  medicine.  Per- 
haps I  may  not  have  used  the  article  so  extensively  as  some  others,  but 
still  my  experience  will  contribute  something  to  the  common  stock,  and 
assist  in  judging  of  the  value  of  the  remedy. 

I  had  never  administered  a  grain  of  cinchonia  until  I  saw  Dr.  Welles' 
article,  when  I  determined  to  give  it  a  fair  trial  in  intermittent  fever ; 
which  I  have  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  do,  as  it  has  prevailed  extensive- 
ly in  my  locality  since  last  spring.  In  order  to  test  its  remedial  value 
I  administered  it  alone  in  every  case,  or  at  least  using  no  other  antipe- 
riodic.  I  preceded  its  exhibition,  however,  always  by  an  active  cathar- 
tic. 1  have  now  used  three  ounces  of  this  article  in  intermittent  fever, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  from  what  I  have  observed  in  using  the 
above  amount,  that  it  is  superior  to  the  sulphate  of  quinine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  peculiar  and  tenacious  disease.  Patients,  also,  seem  to 
take  it  more  readily  than  they  will  quinine,  having  most  of  them,  from 
frequent  use  become  tired  of  its  repetition. 

The  following  cases  may  possess  some  interest : 

1st.  Mrs.  B.,  aged  24,  contracted  an  intermittent  fever  last  autumn, 
which  was  promptly  arrested  by  quinine,  but  relapsed  again  and  again ; 
paroxysms  continuing  at,  intervals  during  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring. 
She  became  anemic,  with  a  tendency  to  dropsical  effusions.  On  the  1st 
of  March  I  put  her  on  the  use  of  cinchonia — ordering  her  twenty  grains 
divided  into  five  grain  doses,  exhibited  every  four  hours.  It  was  of  the 
tertian  type,  and  on  the  day  for  the  paroxysm  she  had  some  unpleas- 
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ant  coldness  of  the  extremities,  followed  by  slight  febrile  excitement. 

After  this  was  over  she  took  eight  grains  more,  and  has  not  had 
another  chill  to  this  date,  (June  15th,)  and  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  tol- 
erably good  health.  She  is  now  using,  for  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
the  prot-iodide  of  mercury  internally,  and  iodine  ointment  externally. 

2nd.  Mr.  S.  was  attacked  last  fall  with  intermittent  fever,  which 
became  chronic.  All  the  so-called  specifics  were  used,  but  to  no  purpose 
except  to  arrest  the  disease  for  a  short  time.  He  was  put,  by  me,  on 
the  cinchonia  without  combination  with  any  other  medicine  ;  after  using 
thirty  grains  his  disease  was  arrested,  and  has  not  since  returned.  A 
period  of  two  months  has  now  elapsed  since  he  has  taken  any  of  the 
medicine,  and  previous  to  this  his  ague  had  returned  about  every  two 
weeks. 

3rd.  This  was  a  case  of  chronic  ague,  which  had  resisted  quinine,  and 
nearly  all  other  remedies.  He  was  put  upon  the  cinchonia,  and  has  now 
been  free  from  the  disease  about  one  month. 

This  article  might  be  extended  by  relating  special  cases,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  every  case  of  intermittent 
fever,  whether  recent  or  chronic,  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  has  com- 
pletely arrested  the  disease,  and  in  but  rare  cases  have  there  been  any 
relapses.  It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  I  have  given  the  remedy 
more  credit  than  it  deserves,  but  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  In  every 
case  I  have  given  it  alone  for  the  purpose  of  testing  its  antiperiodic  pow- 
ers. No  complication  of  effect  has  been  produced  by  using  quinine,  pip- 
erine,  salicine,  strychnine,  arsenic,  or  any  other  potent  remedy.  It  is 
very  clear  that  it  is  to  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia  alone  that  the  cures  are 
to  be  attributed.  I  therefore  feel  justified  in  using  it  in  all  cases  of 
simple  intermittent  in  preference  to  quinine.  I  do  not  yet  know  enough 
of  it  to  place  that  reliance  upon  it  that  I  would  on  quinine  in  Pernicious 
Fevers,  Malarial  Neuralgia,  etc.,  etc. 

Effects  on  the  system.  This  article  does  not  produce  the  same  disa- 
greeable effects  upon  the  nervous  system  that  quinine  does.  In  no  case 
has  my  patient  complained  of  tinnitus-aurium,  vertigo,  cephalalgia,  or 
gastric  disturbance.  In  short,  patients  feel  no  inconvenience  from  its 
administration. 

Doses.  I  think  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  cinchonia  are  requi- 
red to  completely  arrest  an  attack  of  intermittent  fever.  My  mode  of 
prescribing  it  is  to  weigh  out  twenty  grains  and  divide  it  into  five 
doses,  one  to  be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours,  between  the  par- 
oxysms, and  in  the  absence  of  fever.  If  this  quantity  does  not  com- 
pletely arrest  the  disease,  I  then  give  from  eight  to  ten  more  and 
the  object  is  certainly  accomplished.  The  cinchonia  I  have  used  is 
prepared  by  Powers  &  Weightman,  and  costs  me  one  dollar  per  ounce. 
— Oin.  Medical  Observer. 

[I  have  during  the  present  summer  employed  sulphate  of  cinchonia 
almost  exclusively,  instead  of  sulphate  of  quinia,  in  periodic  forms  of 
VOL.  I.  NO.  viii. — 17. 
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disease,  and  feel  warranted  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  is  equally 
as  efficient  when  given  in  the  same  doses,  as  the  latter. 

As  with  quinia,  however,  I  find  that  the  success  of  the  treatment  is 
rendered  more  efficient  and  the  cure  more  permanent,  when  some  prepa- 
tion  of  iron  is  combined  with  the  cinch onia.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer 
the  Ferri  ferro  cyanuretum,  administered  in  equal  quantity  with  the 
sulphate  of  cinchonia. — S.] 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


CONGLOMERATION. 

In  science  we  object  to  the  confusion  of  technical  terms — in  pharmacy, 
to  adulterated  drugs — in  literature  and  professional  life,  to  the  general 
conglomeration  of  distinct  and  incompatible  elements. 

We  take  it  for  granted,  that  no  honorable  physician  can  either  engage 
in  or  sanction  pharmaceutic  frauds,  and  consider  it  equally  clear,  that 
no  true  Eclectic  can  desire  to  confound  in  the  public  mind,  the  position 
of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  and  its  graduates,  with  that  of  the 
physopathic  party,  the  leaders  of  which,  in  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere, 
have,  ever  since  the  early  labors  of  Professors  Morrow  and  I.  G.  -Jones, 
at  Worthington,  been  among  the  most  malignant  and  untiring  opponents 
of  the  Institute  and  its  faculty.  Without  meaning  any  disrespect  what- 
ever, to  worthy  physicians  who  have  been  misled  by  the  physopathic 
views  of  medical  science  (with  whom  we  have  no  collision),  we  can  not 
forget  the  amount  of  charlatanism  of  the  quasi-Thomsonian  party  in 
this  State,  as  shown  in  the  course  of  its  principal  demagogue.  If  more 
respectable  individuals  have  since  come  forward,  they  have  not  succeeded 
in  repudiating  the  leadership  of  their  pioneer,  and  the  character  which 
he  has  given  to  his  faction. 

With  these  views,  we  have  felt  compelled  to  protest  against  the  New 
York  conglomeration  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  individuals,  which 
assumed  to  itself,  without  right,  the  title  of  "  National  Eclectic  Medical 
Association, "  and  which  was  recently  claimed  by  the  Physio-Medical 
Journal,  as  an  affair  of  its  own  stripe. 

Eecently,  we  observe  a  few  individuals  have  met  in  New  York,  June 
10th,  under  the-  title  of  the  "  New  York  State  Botanic  Medical  Society." 
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How  many  were  present,  we  are  not  informed.  We  merely  note  the  fact, 
that  they  met  in  the  room  of  the  physopathic  school  (the  Metropolitan), 
that  Samuel  Tuthill,  M.  D.,  was  president,  and  that  "  Professors  Newton, 
Freeman  and  Sanders,  of  Cincinnati/'  are  recorded  as  having  been 
present  and  "  invited  to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  meeting." 
We  observe  also,  in  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  that  the  following 
report  was  presented  in  reference  to  Keith  &  Co.'s  concentrated  adulte- 
rations: 

"  The  committee  on  concentrated  medicine  reported  as  follows : 
"  Your  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  of  concentrated  medicines  was 
referred,  would  make  the  following  report.  We  have  examined  the 
preparations  of  B.  Keith  &Co.,  of  this  city,  and  have  been  much  pleased 
with  the  courtesy  shown  us,  in  the  full  and  clear  explanations  given  us 
of  his  method  of  concentration,  and  with  the  extent  of  his  business, 
showing  conclusively  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  indige- 
nous remedies  of  the  country.  The  inertness  and  worthlessness  of  some 
of  the  preparations  which  have  been  manufactured  by  Keith  &  Co.,  are 
now  fully  accounted  for,  by  the  isolated  separation  of  some  of  the  princi- 
ples, and  supposing  that  the  medical  virtues  resided  in  certain  portions, 
where  now,  by  later  discoveries,  they  tell  us  they  unite  all  the  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  thus  the  practitioner  gets  just  what  he  wants,  viz:  the 
whole  article  in  a  concentrated  form.  If  the  representations  of  B.  Keith 
&  Co.  are  correct,  and  their  establishment  is  making  discoveries  every 
day  in  the  preparation  of  our  remedies,  we  can  but  feel  a  confidence 
in  their  manufacture,  and  would  express  the  hope  that  the  patronage 
which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  by  our  profession,  will  be  continued 
to  them." 

This  learned  report,  which  communicates  no  information  whatever  in 
relation  to  concentrated  remedies,  but  consists  entirely  of  an  apology  and 
a  puff  for  Keith  &  Co.,  probably  prepared  by  some  one  personally 
interested,  was  just  the  apology  and  indorsement  which  that  miserable 
imposition  required.  Whether  Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  similar  indorsement  of  Keith  &  Co.,  from  their  pretended  Eclectic 
convention,  we  know  not,  as  a  full  report  of  its  proceedings  has  not  yet 
reached  us — but  we  anticipated  nothing  more  from  the  first,  than  that  this 
pseudo-Eclectic  affair  was  to  be  used  as  a  puffing  machine  for  those 
pharmaceutical  frauds  and  other  spurious  enterprises.  The  above  report 
is  itself  a  concentrated  fraud.  The  "inertness  and  worthlessness"  which 
they  confess,  (for  it  is  substantially  the  report  of  Keith  &  Co.)  and 
which  they  knew  was  due  to  magnesia  and  other  adulterations,  they 
would  ascribe  to  their  having  made  their  remedies  too  pure.  How  very 
stupid  they  must  suppose  the  medical  profession  to  be !  With  all  the 
faults  of  the  old  school  party  in  medicine,  they  never  tolerate  any  such 
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corrupt  and  bare-faced  charlatanism  as  this.  The  parties  who  attempt 
it  are  compelled  to  stand  outside  of  all  respectable  associations,  and  it 
is  an  insult  to  Eclectic  physicians,  to  suppose  that  they  as  a  profession 
can  be  brought  to  tolerate  anything  so  degrading. 

So  much  for  the  N.  Y.  State  Botanic  Medical  Society,  which  gives  this 
precious  report  as  a  part  of  its  proceedings,  without  protest  or  rebuke ! 

The  next  day  the  pseudo-Eclectic  convention  met,  consisting,  we  pre- 
sume, of  the  same  parties.  Drs.  Newton  and  Ereeman  are  present  each 
day.  Dr.  S.  Tuthill  is  the  president  of  both  meetings,  and  the  names 
of  the  officers  and  members  as  given,  show  that  both  affairs  were  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

Drs.  Newton  &  Co.  are  entirely  welcome  to  amalgamate  with  physo- 
pathy,  and  to  unite  their  amalgamated  materials  in  a  rich  compound, 
with  the  adulterations  of  Keith  &  Co. ;  and  the  latter  are  equally  wel- 
come to  win  the  patronage  of  old-schoolism,  by  claiming  professional 
affinity,  and  by  concealing  the  origin  of  the  Eclectic  medicines.  It  is 
all  a  very  amusing  piece  of  private  intrigue,  conglomeration  and  fraud, 
entirely  worthy  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  but  we  most  decidedly  protest 
against  the  respectable  name  of  Eclecticism,  being  in  any  way  whatever 
mixed  up  in  such  a  hotch-potch  of  charlatanism. 

P.  S. — We  have  just  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  abortive,  so-called 
National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,  in  which  we  discover  not  a  single 
contribution  to  medical  science.  The  only  thing  resembling  a  medical 
contribution,  was  a  verbal  narrative  by  one  gentleman,  of  the  common 
treatment  of  two  cases  of  erysipelas,  by  "  muriated  tincture  of  iron."  It 
{s  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  meeting  had  no  scientific  objects  in  view, 
and  as  it  was  nearly  a  failure  in  every  point  of  view,  we  should  not 
occupy  any  more  space  in  noticing  it*  except  for  the  reason  that  as 
"  straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,"  small  matters  may  be  quite 
significant. 

The  leading  business  of  quack  puffing  was  well  performed,  as  Dr. 
Newton  dwelt  largely  upon  the  value  of  Keith's  concentrated  [adulte- 
rated] remedies,  which  he  especially  preferred  to  those  of  all  other  man- 
ufacturers, and  Dr.  Ereeman  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  telling  how 
he  used  them.  As  for  the  rest  of  their  proceedings,  the  members  talked 
about  the  progress  of  reform,  complained  of  the  non-attendance  of  persons 
whom  they  needed  to  make  out  a  respectable  number,  and  adopted  a 
report  on  medical  publications,  which  merely  announced  the  successful 
publication  of  the  Eclectic  Journal,  the  Worcester  Journal,  and  several 
physopathic  journals — from  which  we  infer  that  they  are  all  claimed 
as  belonging  to  one  clique.     But  it  is  a  little  remarkable,  as  the  College 
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Journal  was  omitted  from  the  group,  (for  which  we  are  sincerely  thank- 
ful), that  they  did  not  strike  out  the  Worcester  Journal,  which  refuses 
to  recognize  Keith's  adulterations  as  honest  medicines,  and  tries  to 
uphold  the  respectability  of  the  profession. 

We  think  that  the  fusion  of  spurious  Eclecticism  and  physopathy  is 
pretty  plainly  made  out.  In  order  to  finish  that  maneuver  handsomely, 
a  report  was  adopted,  which  exhibits  a  great  deal  of  very  short-sighted 
cunning,  in  which  the  learned  gentlemen  in  aiming  a  blow  at  Dr.  Buch- 
anan, cut  their  own  heads  entirely  off,  by  repudiating  the  platform  of 
doctrines  upon  which  the  American  Eclectic  physicians  now  stand,  and 
have  stood,  ever  since  their  first  promulgation.  Their  report,  or  rather 
resolution,  speaks  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  Certain  documents  written  by  Jos.  E.  Buchanan  have 
found  their  way  into  the  public  prints,  purporting  to  emanate  from  the 
press  of  the  "  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association,"  we  beg  leave  to 
inform  the  medical  profession  and  the  community  generally,  that  he  is 
not,  nor  has  he  been  for  the  last  five  years,  a  member  of  this  Association, 
having  lost  his  membership  by  neglecting  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  failing  to  pay  his  yearly  dues  during  that  period ;  and 

"  Whereas,  The  course  he  has  pursued  has  been  indorsed  by  others, 
whose  claims  to  our  confidence  and  to  authority  are  quite  as  untenable  as 
his  own  :  therefore, 

"Resolved,  That  we  caution  the  profession  and  the  public  against 
receiving  anything  emanating  from  said  sources,  as  expressive  of  the 
principles  or  policy  of  the  Eclectic  medical  profession." 

A  more  paltry  trick  than  the  above  was  never  contrived  by  a  dema- 
gogue. The  resolution  apparently  warns  the  public  against  spurious 
documents,  issued  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  behalf  of  a  National  Eclectic 
Association,  of  which  he  is  not  a  member.  There  are  no  such  documents 
in  existence — none  such  have  ever  existed.  The  Association  has  not, 
and  never  had,  a  press ;  and  Dr.  Buchanan  has  written  no  documents 
"  purporting  to  emanate"  from  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 
except  what  are  contained  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  at  the  time 
that  Dr.  Morrow  participated  with  him  in  its  meetings.  The  documents 
of  that  body,  written  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  were  unanimously  received  by 
American  Eclectics,  and  still  embody  the  sentiments  of  the  profession. 
Dr.  Morrow  and  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  perfect  unison  of  sentiment,  agreed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Eclectic  movement.  They  were  recognized  as 
its  leaders — they  attended  in  conjunction  the  first  three  meetings  of 
the  convention,  held  in  Cincinnati,  and  at  its  last  meeting,  Dr.  Buchanan 
was  nominated  by  Dr.  Morrow  as  the  President  of  the  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  elected  to  that  office.  Dr.  Morrow  died  a  few 
months  after  this,  and  neither  Dr.  M.  nor  Dr.  B.  ever  attended  another 
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meeting.  Consequently,  in  repudiating  everything  written  by  Dr. 
Buchanan,  these  gentlemen  have,  through  either  ignorance  or  design, 
repudiated  the  authentic  expression  of  the  principles  of  Eclecticism, 
adopted  and  sustained,  not  only  by  Dr.  Morrow  and  Dr.  Buchanan,  but 
by  all  who  have  heretofore  been  concerned  in  founding  and  sustaining 
the  Eclectic  movement. 

This  is  all  very  well ;  for  the  miscellaneous  clique  that  met  in  New 
York,  (a  small  doctor's  office  would  have  held  them  all,)  was  not  an 
Eclectic  meeting,  but  a  hotch-potch  of  Physopaths,  spurious  Eclectics  and 
unknown  individuals,  and  ought  to  have  a  platform  of  their  own,  after 
the  Baltimore  pattern.  What  we  object  to  is  the  impudence,  the  impos- 
ture, of  getting  together  a  little  coterie,  chiefly  physopathic,  and  attempt- 
ing to  palm  it  upon  the  public  as  a  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association, 
when  it  did  not  embrace  ten  Eclectics  out  of  the  three  thousand  in 
America.     They  did  not  recognize  the  meeting,  and  would  not  attend  it. 

A  Voice  from  Georgia. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  article,  our 
attention  has  been  re-called  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Beform  Med- 
ical Society  of  Georgia,  at  its  late  annual  meeting,  which,  coming  as  it 
does  from  an  association  allied  in  professional  views  to  the  New  York 
society,  stands  out  in  bold  and  refreshing  relief  by  the  side  of  the  report 
adopted  by  the  latter.  It  is  but  justice  to  our  Southern  neighbors,  to 
show  that  they  have,  on  this  subject,  a  highly  creditable  record.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"On  motion  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
"Mesolved,  That  this  Society  is  convinced,  not  only  from  analyses 
conducted  in  this  Institution,  but  from  their  use  by  our  practitioners, 
that  the  concentrated  medicines  sold  from  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  in  New  York,  and  prepared  by  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  are  spurious  and 
adulterated,  and  entirely  unworthy  our  confidence;  and  that  we  recom- 
mend to  this  society  to  discard  them  in  their  practice." 


AMERICAN  SURGERY  — PROF.  BURNHAM  AND  OVARIOTOMY. 

To  honor  the  genius  and  talent  of  our  countrymen,  when  success- 
fully displayed  in  the  higher  courts  of  science,  is  a  pleasure  to  all  who 
who  are  not  disqualified  by  ignorance  or  envy.  We  have  been  much 
pleased,  therefore,  to  observe  in  the  medical  journals  and  the  newspa- 
pers, complimentary  references  to  the  remarkable  surgical  operations 
of  Prof.  Burnham.  Notices  of  these  operations  have  been  extensively 
published  in  the  medical  journals  of  America  and  Europe.     The  fame 
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of  those  American  surgeons  who  have  "been  distinguished  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ovariotomy — McDowell,  Atlee  and  Burnham. — is  a  portion  of 
the  honor  of  our  medical  profession,  which  should  he  cherished  hy  all  its 
memhers.  The  envious  and  obscure,  however,  may  take  a  pleasure  in 
detraction,  and  as  some  one  of  that  class  has  attempted  to  detract  from 
the  honor  of  Dr.  B.,  a  statement  of  facts  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
properly  of  the  merit  of  Prof.  Burnham's  labors  in  ovariotomy. 

Every  surgeon  knows  that  this  operation  is  one  of  the  most  severe  and 
most  formidable  that  are  performed.  Nine-tenths  of  the  most  eminent 
surgeons,  of  the  most  extensive  practice  in  America  and  Europe,  have 
never  performed  it.  In  the  number  and  success  of  their  operations  in 
ovariotomy,  (so  far  as  any  statistics  have  been  published,)  four  surgeons 
have  taken  the  lead  of  the  entire  profession.  Drs.  Clay  and  Bird,  in 
England,  and  Drs.  Atlee  and  Burnham,  in  America,  enjoy  this  distin- 
guished honor.  A  brief  reference  to  the  highest  medical  authorities, 
will  show  the  position  of  these  gentlemen  as  eminent  ovariotomists — a 
position  attainable  only  by  superior  skill  and  reputation. 

In  the  "  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,"  vol.  2, 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Obstetrics  uses  the  following  language : 

"  Ovariotomy. — This  tremendous  operation,  though  it  finds  little  favor 
with  obstetricians,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is  still  performed.  Several 
cases  have  been  reported,  during  the  past  year,  in  our  own  country  and 
in  Europe." 

In  volume  3d  of  the  Transactions,  we  find  the  following  language : 

"  Prof.  Atlee  has  acquired  great  celebrity  by  his  numerous  cases,  having 
performed  the  operation  of  gastrotomy,  for  the  removal  of  ovarian  and 
uterine  tumors,  no  less  than  eleven  times." 

Dr.  Atlee  is  the  leading  ovariotomist  in  the  United  States,  and  if 
eleven  operations  were  sufficient,  at  that  time,  to  give  him  "  great  celeb- 
rity/' what  amount  of  celebrity  has  Prof.  Burnham  acquired,  who  has 
performed,  up  to  the  present  time,  twenty  operations  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, with  greater  success  than  Dr.  Atlee  ? 

Dr.  Atlee' s  statistics  of  all  the  known  operations  in  ovariotomy,  from 
1701  to  1851,  show  that  the  operation  has  been  performed  in  all  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  times,  in  America  and  Europe,  with  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  recoveries,  and  seventy-six  deaths.  In  the  United  States 
alone,  (according  to  Smith's  Operative  Surgery,  published  in  1852,) 
the  total  number  of  operations  had  been  fifty-seven,  which  had  been 
performed  by  twenty-two  surgeons — Dr.  Atlee  having  performed  six- 
teen, Dr.  McDowell  five,  Prof.  Mussey  four,  and  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston, 
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one.  How  often  the  operation  has  been  performed  since  1852,  we  do 
not  know,  but  in  April,  1855,  Dr.  Atlee  reported  the  total  number  of 
his  operations  at  twenty-six.  Of  the  twenty-six  patients,  fifteen  died, 
and  eleven  recovered.  Of  Dr.  Burnham's  patients,  five  died  and  fifteen 
recovered.  One  of  his  cases  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
annals  of  surgery,  being  the  removal  of  the  entire  uterus  and  both 
ovaries,  with  the  recovery  of  the  patient. — [Rankin's  Abstract,  1854. 

While  the  leading  surgeons  and  obstetricians  of  Europe  and  America, 
have  opposed  this  formidable  operation,  we  should  not  be  ungenerous  or 
stinted  in  giving  due  honor  to  those  able  surgeons,  McDowell,  Clay, 
Bird,  Atlee  and  Burnham,  who  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  profession, 
and  so  triumphantly  demonstrated  its  practicability  and  success,  that  it 
may  now  be  considered  as  fairly  established  in  legitimate  surgery. 


EXPLANATION. 


Since  the  incompetency  of  Dr.  Newton  was  denounced  by  the  class  in 
attendance  at  the  spring  session,  some  who  were  not  aware  of  the  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  caused  by  Dr.  N.'s  scientific  and  literary  deficiencies, 
heretofore,  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  accusation  of  intellectual 
incompetence  and  ignorance,  was  contradictory  to  the  language  formerly 
used  by  the  Faculty,  and  that  they  have  been  inconsistent,  in  giving 
Dr.  Newton  credit,  heretofore,  for  attainments  which  he  did  not  possess, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  students  of  the  class.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
fact.  The  faculty  have  not  generally  been  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Newton's  lectures,  and  learned  their  deficiencies  chiefly  by  the 
complaints  of  the  class.  Neither  the  Dean  in  the  announcements,  nor 
the  Faculty  as  individuals,  have  ever  ascribed  to  Dr.  Newton  superior 
attainments.  They  have  never  pronounced  him  a  good  lecturer,  a  tho- 
roughly educated  physician,  or  a  man  of  intellectual  ability.  They  have 
known  him  to  be  pronounced  incompetent,  and  they  have  never  been 
able  to  deny  it.  It  is  possible,  that  one  member  of  the  Faculty  may 
have  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  Dr.  Newton,  before  he  had  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  but  for  some  years  past  it  has  been  the 
complaint  of  Dr.  Newton,  that  some  of  the  Faculty  would  not  conceal 
their  knowledge  of  his  scientific  deficiencies.  The  favorable  notice  of 
Dr.  Newton,  in  the  annual  announcement,  was  based  entirely  upon  his 
own  statements  in  relation  to  matters  of  which  the  Dean  had  no  knowl- 
edge— viz :  his  success  in  practice,  and  his  mode  of  lecturing,     in  mat- 
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ters  depending  upon  his  own  knowledge  and  opinions,  there  was  nothing 
advanced  hy  the  Dean,  which  he  has  any  occasion  to  retract  or  modify — 
nor  did  he  ever  resort  to  puffing,  and  ascribe  to  Dr.  N.  talents  and 
learning  which  he  did  not  possess — on  that  subject,  a  regard  for  truth 
and  politeness  required  him  to  be  silent. 


■<♦•»»• 


EDITORIAL    ABSTRACTS. 


On  Laceration  of  the  Perineum  in  Primiparoe. — A  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject has  been  published  by  T.  T.  Beck,  M.  D.,  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette,  which  has  an  interest,  as  compared  with  the  leading  article  in 
the  last  College  Journal.  Dr.  Beck  says  :  "  I  have  before  me  the  notes 
of  one  hundred  and  twelve  cases  of  primiparse,  observed  within  the 
last  five  years,  of  which  seventy-five,  or  two-thirds,  had  laceration  of  the 
perineum  through  the  whole  extent;  while  in  thirty -seven,  or  just  one- 
third,  no  laceration  took  place.  Unless  this  result  had  been  fortified  by 
notes  made  as  soon  as  I  returned  home,  and  by  examination  of  parts  by 
the  eye  as  well  as  the  touch,  I  might  have  considered  that  some  error 
had  crept  into  the  observations;  but  with  the  precautions  taken,  I  feel 
assured  of  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  however  contrary  it  may  be  to 
previous  opinions." 

This  statement  is  quoted  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  it 
with  that  of  Prof.  C.  D.  Meigs,  where  he  says,  "  I  have  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  midwifery  practice  to  a  great  extent  of  occupation,  and  I 
defy  any  one  to  point  out  the  sample  of  a  female  who  has  suffered  under 
any  durable  lesion  or  disability  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  fetus,  under  my  administration  over  labors."  Perhaps 
Dr.  Meigs  entertains  the  opinion  that  these  accidents  do  not  produce 
any  disability,  but  that  "it  is  better  not  to  cure  the  whole  laceration" 

Sun-Stroke. — In  a  paper  published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal, 
Dr.  S.  B.  Hunt  strenuously  opposes  the  idea  that  coup-de-soleil  is  essen- 
tially a  congestion  of,  or  accompanied  with  a  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Dr.  H.  D.  Swift,  of  New  York,  had  an  opportunity  to  make  many 
post-mortem  examinations  of  those  who  had  died  from  sun-stroke,  and 
those  examinations  proved  that  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  instead  of  conges- 
tion being  present,  the  brain  in  reality  was  suffering  from  anemia,  and 
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hence  he  gave  to  the  disease  the  name  of  "  Exhaustion,  from  the  effect 
of  Heat."  The  report  of  Dr.  Keyburn,  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  gives  countenance  to  the  same  idea;  and  they  all 
indicate  the  danger  of  the  hlood-letting,  and  the  demands  for  the  use 
of  pure  stimulants,  and  for  irritation  over  the  spine,  as  well  as  for 
quietude  and  genial  support  for  the  depressed  vital  powers. 


<♦»♦>. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


The  Causes  and  Curative  Treatment  of  Sterility,  with  a  Preliminary  Statement  of  the 
Physiology  of  Generation.  With  colored  lithographs  and  numerous  -wood  cut  illustra- 
tions. By  Augustus  K.  Gardner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  etc.  Pp.  170,  8vo.  Dewitt  &  Daven- 
port, New  York. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  monograph,  and  will,  of 
course,  find  a  place  in  the  lihrary  of  every  reading  physician.  It  is  not 
necessary,  therefore,  to  give  a  synopsis  of  its  contents.  We  will  say, 
however,  that  the  Author's  style  is  lucid,  terse  and  free  from  egotism — 
that  he  evinces  great  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  his  subject,  and 
renders  proper  credit  to  his  predecessors  in  the  field. 

In  the  perusal  of  this  work,  the  practitioner  will  find  important  prac- 
tical information  concerning  the  treatment,  not  merely  of  sterility  as  a 
special  difficulty,  hut  of  most  of  the  affections  to  which  the  female  gen- 
ital organs  are  ordinarily  liable,  together  with  descriptions  of  several 
instruments  and  appliances  adapted  to  what  may  be  called  "  female 
surgery."  Some  of  the  treatment  recommended  is  such  as  we  could  not 
adopt,  but  practitioners  acquainted  with  the  materia  medica  as  taught 
in  our  college,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  proper  substitutes. 


A  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  Applied  to  the  Manufacture  of  Soap  and  Candles,  being  a  thorough 
exposition,  in  all  their  minutiae,  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  trade,  based 
upon  the  more  recent  discoveries  in  Science  and  Arts.  By  Campbel  Morfit,  Professor 
of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  A  New  and 
Improved  Edition,  illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  sixty  engravings  on  wood.  Phil- 
adelphia: Parry  &  McMillan,  1856. 

We  have  here  presented  "  An  old  fashioned  title  page,  such  as  pre- 
sents a  tabular  view  of  the  volume's  contents/7  of  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory of  the  many  monographs,  showing  the  very  great  indebtedness 
of  the  arts  to  the  modern  discoveries  in  the  science  of  Chemistry.  From 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  treated,  we  as  Medical  Journalists  do  not  feel 
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called  upon  to  say  more  of  the  volume  than  its  title  page  says  of  it — 
further  than  to  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  claim  there  set  up  is 
fully  sustained  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


"  Physical  Exploration  and  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  affecting  the  Respiratory   Organs.     By  Aus- 
tin Flint,  M.  D.,  etc.,  etc.    Philadelphia ;  Blanchard  &  Lea.     1856." 

Since  the  invention  by  Laennec,  of  the  Stethoscope,  physical  explo- 
ration of  the  chest,  and  other  parts  of  the  system,  for  the  purposes  of 
diagnosis,  has  made  very  satisfactory  progress ;  and  the  period  has 
arrived  when  but  very  few  in  the  profession,  claiming  a  knowledge  of  its 
present  resources  and  powers,  will  deny  the  value  of  auscultation,  per- 
cussion, etc.,  though  some  may  be  constrained  to  admit  that  they  have 
given  the  art  of  physical  exploration  so  little  personal  attention,  that 
they  do  not  place  a  high  value  upon  any  information  they  may  obtain 
through  these  means. 

Laennec  was  able  to  bring  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  respecting  the  organs 
of  respiration  in  particular,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection ;  but  his  most 
ardent  admirers  can  not  deny,  that  those  who  have  followed  him,  have 
greatly  improved  and  extended  the  arts  of  physical  exploration. 

A  few  small  treatises  have  appeared,  mostly  in  the  form  of  manuals 
for  students,  giving  instruction  in  this  branch  of  our  science  ;  but,  as  yet, 
the  instruction  that  has  been  given,  has  been  mainly  confined  to  that 
imparted  directly  from  teacher  to  pupil,  or  attained  by  the  persevering 
unassisted  effort  of  the  learner.  Even  the  little  work  by  Dr.  Henry  I. 
Bowditch,  of  Boston,  and  the  one  more  elaborate  by  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy, 
of  Ireland,  on  "Obstetric  Auscultation/'  and  the  more  recent  and  more 
valuable  one  by  Prof.  Walshe,  have  not  been  as  generally  consulted  as 
the  importance  of  the  subject  has  demanded. 

The  most  of  modern  works  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ifedicine, 
and  also  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  have  had  chapters  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  Stethoscope ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  observed,  the  subject  has  been 
measurably  neglected,  and  we  have  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Diploma 
has  been  bestowed  upon  very  many  graduates  of  Medical  Colleges,  who 
were  as  innocent  of  any  definite  and  practical  knowledge  in  regard 
to  this  mode  of  diagnosis,  as  they  were  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  or 
any  other  matter  that  had  never  occupied  their  minds. 

We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  Preceptor  and 
the  Faculty,  to  impart  to  medical  students  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
that  pertains  to  our  noble  Profession  in  the  short  space  of  three  years ; 
and   that  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  student  to  master  and  retain 
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a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  departments  of  science  embraced  in  the  Sci- 
ence of  Medicine,  and  hence  do  not  claim  that  all  students  should  become 
thorough  Stetboscopists  ere  they  are  admitted  to  the  Doctorate  ;  but  we 
must  insist,  that  heretofore  this  important  matter  has  not  received  a 
tithe  of  the  attention  its  value  has  deserved,  and  with  these  views  we 
hail  with  pleasure  any  work  that  may  have  a  tendency  to  correct  this 
error,  and  impart  the  desired  interest  and  information. 

Ample  as  is  the  work  of  Prof.  Flint,  it  does  not  aim  to  occupy  the 
entire  ground  of  physical  exploration,  but  it  is  limited  to  the  diseases 
affecting  the  respiratory  system,  and  treats  in  extenso,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively "of  the  principles  and  practice  of  physical  exploration  as  applied 
to  these  affections."  We  think  the  author  has  very  wisely  limited  the 
scope  of  his  work.     He  says  truly  : 

"  For  the  successful  practice  of  physical  exploration,  the  facts  and  the 
principles  pertaining  thereto  must  not  only  be  understood,  but  they  must 
be  at  command,  so  as  to  be  readily  available.  The  practitioner  must  be 
qualified  to  appreciate  characteristic  sounds,  and  to  determine  the  value 
of  their  combinations  without  waiting  to  refer  to  authorities,  or  even  for 
deliberate  meditation.  The  signs  must  be  made  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  This  must  be  attained  by  practice,  and  preserved  by  con- 
stant exercise.  Every  one  accustomed  to  practice  physical  exploration, 
must  have  noticed  that  after  an  interval  in  its  employment,  for  some 
time  the  usual  facility  and  quickness  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  results 
is  temporarily  somewhat  impaired.  For  this  reason,  were  there  none 
other,  the  habit  of  daily  examining  the  chest,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
in  all  cases,  is  to  be  recommended." 

"A  tithe  of  the  time  so  often  occupied  by  medical  students  in  becom- 
ing very  indifferent  performers  on  some  musical  instrument,  would  more 
than  answer  to  make  them  adepts  in  the  practice  of  physical  explora- 
tion. Acuteness  in  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  an  ear  for  music,  are 
doubtless  useful  qualifications ;  but  the  sounds  to  be  recognized  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  are  generally  easily  discriminated,  and  I 
have  known  tolerably  good  auscultators  who  were  not  only  unable  to  appre- 
ciate musical  notes,  but  who  labored  under  some  degree  of  deafness." 

In  the  practice  of  percussion,  the  author  prefers  the  use  of  the  fingers, 
and  particularly  as  the  phximeter,  for  which  purpose  he  says  but  one 
disadvantage  attends  the  use  of  the  finger,  and  that  is  "  a  liability  to 
suffer  if  it  be  in  constant  use."  We  have  found  Piorry's  pleximeter,  or 
a  thin  disk  of  polished  ivory,  about  two  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  or 
so  in  width,  with  silver  hinges  at  the  ends  that  turn  up  at  right  angles 
s©  as  to  form  convenient  handles,  far  more  convenient  and  certainly 
more  agreeable  to  sensitive  patients,  than  the  attempt  to  fit  the  cylindri- 
cal finger  to  the  surface  of  the  chest.  In  place  of  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  as  a  mallet,  or  percusser,  we  always  prefer  to  use  a  mallet 
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of  steel,  with  a  flexible  shank,  ivory  handle,  and  elastic  face.  By  means 
of  such  a  pleximeter  and  mallet,  we  are  enabled  to  get  uniform  sounds, 
and  to  practice  percussion  upon  a  greater  extent  of  surface,  and  with 
less  constraint  in  the  position  of  our  patients,  and  also  with  less  offense 
to  the  feelings  of  modesty  and  reserve,  from  which  the  young  sometimes 
suffer  severely. 

Prof.  Flint  makes  a  passing  allusion  to  the  mode  of  uniting  percus- 
sion with  auscultation,  as  taught  sixteen  or  more  years  since  by  Dr.  G-. 
P.  Cammann  and  Prof.  Alonzo  Clark,  of  New  York.  In  this  mode  of 
exploration,  percussion  is  made  to  the  chest,  as  when  the  Stethoscope  is 
not  used,  and  the  sounds  are  conveyed,  distinctly  and  with  clearness,  to 
the  ear,  by  means  of  the  Stethoscope  placed  in  contact  with  the  chest, 
and  not  through  the  intermedium  of  the  air.  This  mode  of  exploration 
is  known  as  auscultatory  percussion.     Our  author  says : 

"  Its  advantages  consist  in  the  better  transmission  of  the  sonorous 
vibrations,  than  when  communicated  through  the  intervention  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  in  the  greater  distinctness  with  which  the  differences 
in  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  sounds  are  appreciated.  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  solid  organs, 
other  than  the  lungs,  which  encroach  on  the  thoracic  space,  viz :  the 
heart,  liver,  and  spleen.  Auscultatory  percussion,  however,  is  rarely 
resorted  to,  because,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  other  and  simpler  modes 
suffice.  In  some  instances,  for  example,  when  it  is  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain with  exactitude,  the  space  occupied  by  the  heart,  it  may  be  employed 
with  advantage." 

We  have  made  this  extract,  and  italicised  a  part  of  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  what  we  conceive  to  be  an  error.  Those  who,  like  the 
writer  of  this,  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  art  of 
auscultatory  percussion,  under  the  personal  instruction  of  Prof.  Clark, 
will  conclude  that  its  great  value  is  not  well  understood  by  Prof.  Flint. 

If  it  be  of  use  to  determine  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  solid  organs  that 
encroach  upon  the  thoracic  space,  as  admitted  by  the  author,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  it  is  also  of  use  to  determine  the  presence  and  extent  of 
tubercular  deposit,  or  of  hepatization,  or  splenification,  or  the  formative 
stage  of  an  abscess,  or  the  presence  of  pus  in  an  abscess,  or  the  cavity 
following  its  discharge.  So  also  must  it  be  of  use  to  determine  the 
presence  of  pus  or  other  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  thickening  of  the 
pleura,  or  even  any  considerable  congestion  of  any  part  of  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue.  V/e  rely  much  upon  auscultatory  percussion  in  forming  our 
diagnosis  and  our  prognosis  in  reference  to  all  these  conditions  ;  and  now 
never  make  a  physical  exploration  of  the  chest  where  the  disease  is  of  a 
grave  character,  without  availing  ourself  of  the  advantages  following 
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this  process.  Percussion  has  been  resorted  to  from  the  time  Leopold 
Auenbrugger  wrote  a  treatise  in  its  favor,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Piorry  also  wrote  in  favor  of  its  use,  and  one  of  his  pupils 
M.  Maillot  wrote  a  work  containing  both  his  and  his  master's  opinions 
and  views,  which  has  been  translated  into  English,  but  has  not  been 
republished  in  America. 

The  idea  of  combining  percussion  with  auscultation,  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Laennec,  but  he  resorted  to  it,  to  but  a  limited  extent. 
Drs.  Clark  and  Cammann  of  New  York  deserve  the  credit  of  bringing 
the  art  up  to  its  present  high  and  valuable  position. 

Although  auscultation  is  admitted  now,  by  the  entire  profession,  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  thorough  diagnosis  of  thoracic  diseases,  some, 
even  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession,  can  recollect  seeing  their 
elders  shake  their  gray  heads,  and  hearing  them  gravely  pronounce  the 
whole  matter  "a  humbug  introduced  into  the  profession  by  young  quacks, 
who  were  bringing  discredit  upon  the  profession  and  disgrace  upon  them- 
selves." Auscultation  is  of  modern  origin,  having  been  discovered  by 
Laennec,  in  Paris  in  1816,  who  in  the  course  of  the  ten  subsequent  years 
of  his  life,  was  enabled  to  so  perfect  his  art,  that  his  followers  have 
detected  but  few  errors  in  his  teachings,  and  made  far  less  additions  than 
is  usually  made  to  arts.  Unlike  the  inventor  of  percussion,  and  other 
valuable  improvements  in  medicine — even  the  short  space  often 
years,  allowed  Laennec  to  witness  the  acknowledgement  of  the  value  of 
his  discovery,  and  its  adoption  by  the  more  intelligent  of  his  cotem- 
poraries. 

As  might  be  supposed,  a  great  variety  of  stethoscopes  have  been  devi- 
sed, both  as  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  fashion  of 
their  construction.  Those  most  in  use  are  wooden  cylinders,  hollow,  or 
solid  with  one  end  adapted  to  the  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  thorax.  The 
tubular  cylinder  is  now  used  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  the  solid 
one.  These  are  usually  made  either  of  cedar  or  ebony.  Dr.  Pennock, 
of  Philadelphia,  introduced  into  use  in  this  country,  a  flexible  stetho- 
scope, which  in  various  forms  has  been  used  to  considerable  extent.  Its 
manifest  advantages,  however,  over  the  wooden  cylinder,  have  been  meas- 
urably counteracted,  by  the  inconvenience  of  the  necessity  of  using  one 
hand  to  hold  it  in  the  ear,  and  the  other  to  keep  it  applied  to  the  thorax. 
Dr.  Cammann  of  New  York,  has  recently  introduced  an  instrument 
which  I  consider  superior  to  all  others.  It  consists  of  a  trumpet-shaped 
pectoral  extremity,  attached  to  two  flexible  tubes,  which  are  continued  by 
means  of  two  curved  metallic  tubes,  ending  in  ivory  knobs,  that  fit  into 
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the  external  orifice  of  eacli  ear,  and  all  sounds  not  transmitted  through 
the  instrument  are  excluded.  This  exclusion  is  of  great  value  in 
making  examinations  in  the  city,  where  the  continuous  noise  in  the 
streets  produces  great  embarrassment  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  instru- 
ment. This  instrument,  which  Dr.  Marsh  of  this  city  considers  an 
infringement  of  his  Patent  India  Kubber  double-tubed  instrument,  is  the 
one  we  use  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  the  stethoscope.  It 
conveys  the  slightest  sound,  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  ear,  unmodified 
by  sounds  from  surrounding  bodies,  and  is  of  very  great  value  and  con- 
venience in  the  practice  of  auscultatory  percussion,  as  the  instrument 
retains  its  position  in  the  ears  without  inconvenience,  and  if  the  patient 
adjusts  the  thoracic  extremity,  both  hands  of  the  physician  are  left  free 
for  the  use  of  the  pleximeter  and  the  mallet. 

In  the  use  of  this  instrument  of  Dr.  Cammann,  the  most  sceptical  of 
patients  are  at  once  convinced  of  the  accuracy  and  utility  of  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  in  the  physical  exploration,  while,  in  the  use  of  the  ordi- 
nary stethoscope,  the  patient  is  often  led  to  doubt  the  amount  of  accurate 
knowledge  attainable. 

In  addition  to  percussion,  and  auscultation,  as  aids  in  diagnosis,  Dr. 
Flint  devotes  a  short  chapter  to  Inspection,  Mensuration,  Palpation,  and 
Succussion,  which  subjects  are  treated  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  remaining  three  hundred  pages  of  the  work,  are  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  correlation  of  physical  signs  which  accompany  indi- 
vidual diseases,  and  this  part  of  the  work  very  far  exceeds  in  value, 
anything  on  the  same  subject  that  had  previously  fallen  under  our  notice  ; 
and  we  are  free  to  express  our  opinion  that  no  one  can  read  this  valuable 
monograph,  without  becoming  a  wiser  and  better  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine. 


•'A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Testis,  and  of  the  Spermatic  Cord and  Scrotum \;  with 
numerous  wood  engravings.  By  T.  B.  Curling,  F.  R.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  Second  American, 
from  the  second  revised  and  enlarged  English  edition.  Philadelphia,  Blanchard  &  Lea, 
1856.     Sold  by  Moore,  Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

In  this  reprint  of  a  standard  English  work,  we  are  pleased  to  perceive 
that  so  much  of  the  anatomical  introduction,  (which  had  been  omitted 
by  its  author  in  the  second  English  edition,)  as  is  necessary  for  under 
standing  the  pathology  of  these  organs,  has  been  restored  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Gobrecht,  the  American  editor. 

As  the  work  is  now  presented,  we  consider  it  the  most  valuable  of  any 
in  our  language,  on  these  subjects.     But  even  while  commending  it,  we 
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feel  it  our  duty  to  express  a  decided  disseut  from  the  treatment  recom- 
mended in  many  diseases — and  particularly  to  the  free  use  of  depletion 
and  the  mercurials.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  that  we  know 
other  measures  will  be  found  more  successful  in  combating  the  disease, 
and  will  leave  the  system  in  a  far  better  condition.  We  are  pleased  to 
note,  although  depletion  and  the  mercurials  are  frequently  recom- 
mended, they  are  much  less  so  than  they  have  formerly  been,  by  those 
who  have  written  on  this  class  of  diseases. 


Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon,  containing  the  correct  Pronunciation  and  Definitions  of  most 
of  the  Terms  used  by  Speakers  and  Writers  on  Medicine,  and  the  collateral  Sciences. 
With  Addenda.  By  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  M.  D.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Second  revised  edition. 
Cincinnati.    Longley  Brothers,  publishers.     1856. 

As  this  work  by  Prof.  Cleaveland  has  already  been  noticed  by  the 
Journal,  we  need  only  say,  that  it  has  been  received  with  unusnal 
favor  by  the  Medical  Press  and  Profession,  and  that  the  work  has  been 
carefully  revised  and  corrected,  and  brought  up  to  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  Science.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  we  would  say,  that  the 
work  contains  over  three  hundred  pages,  and  is  sold  in  muslin  at 
seventy-five  cents  a  copy,  and  in  sheep  at  eighty-five  cents.  It  is  sent 
by  mail,  pre-paid,  at  eighty-five  cents,  and  one  dollar,  according  to  the 
style  of  binding. 


"A  Complete  Chart  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Human  Body.     By  Arthur  H.  Burnham. 

In  the  above,  which  has  been  sent  us  by  Master  Burnham,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  a  lad  scarcely  in  his  teens,  we  have  a  most  convenient  and  well- 
arranged  chart,  showing  the  region,  name,  origin,  insertion,  and  use  of 
the  muscles  of  the  human  body.  It  is  very  convenient  for  reference, 
and  well  deserving  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  wall  of  every  physi- 
cian's office 


We  are  determined  to  give  our  readers  the  earliest  possible  intelli- 
gence of  every  important  medical  work  which  may  appear.  Works  for- 
warded to  us  for  review  or  notice  will,  however,  be  read  before  we 
express  an  opinion  of  their  merits.  This  must,  of  course  sometimes 
occasion  delay. 
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MISCELLANY. 


JUSTICE   TO   THE   UNFORTUNATE. 

Dr.  Baldridge  complains  that  it  is  unjust  to  class  him  with  Dr.  Jones, 
as  one  of  the  "expelled  professors,"  and  we  cheerfully  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Dr.  B.  was  not,  like  Dr.  J.,  expelled 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute ;  hut  having  become  an  unbearable 
incumbrance  from  his  incompetency,  he  was  unanimously  and  officially 
urged  by  the  Faculty,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  resign- 
ing without  further  delay.  He  took  it  into  consideration,  and  after  very 
urgent  private  persuasion,  by  Prof.  Morrow,  as  well  as  this  official  noti- 
fication by  a  Faculty  letter,  he  consented  to  resign,  and  thus  save  the 
necessity  of  the  action  of  the  Trustees,  which  the  Faculty  wished  to 
avoid.  After  being  thus  morally  forced  to  resign,  he  was  extremely 
hostile  to  the  Faculty  who  had  dismissed  him,  and  attempted  to  estab- 
lish a  hostile  school  at  Louisville,  which  was  as  total  and  disgraceful  a 
failure  as  his  lectures.  Whether  the  word  "  expulsion"  be  appropriate 
or  not,  must  be  determined  by  lexicographers.  Johnson  defines : 
"Expel — to  drive  out,  to  force  away,  to  eject,  to  throw  out,  to  banish, 
to  drive  from  the  place  of  residence,  to  reject,  to  refuse,  to  keep  off,  to 
exclude."  These  definitions  fit  the  case  precisely.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  expulsion,  that  the  party  should  be  thrown  out  bodily  by  physical 
force.  Dr.  B.  has  this  advantage  over  his  associates,  that  he  submitted 
voluntarily  to  his  fate,  when  he  saw  it  was  inevitable. 


ONE   OF   THE   MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

Dr.  Newton  still  publishes  his  offer  for  a  legal  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  himself  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  no  answer  has  been 
received  to  the  proposition,  and  attempts  to  hold  out  the  idea  that  the 
Faculty  are  trying  to  retard  the  settlement  of  the  litigation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  proposition  of  Dr.  N.  was  originally  published  as 
a  portion  of  his  newspaper  warfare  against  the  Faculty,  in  the  city 
papers,  while  a  copy  was  also  privately  sent  to  the  Faculty.  An  answer 
was  promptly  prepared,  showing  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  for  an  imme- 
diate legal  settlement,  and  placing  the  case  in  its  true  light ;  but  upon 
reflection  and  consultation,  it  was  deemed  useless  to  enter  into  a  further 
VOL.  i.  ko.  VIII.— 18. 
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newspaper  controversy,  with  one  so  regardless  of  truth  and  self-respect. 
No  answer  was  sent,  therefore,  but  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
counsel  of  the  Faculty,  with  instructions  to  arrange  with  the  opposing 
counsel  for  a  speedy  legal  arbitration.  The  matter  has  been  greatly 
delayed  by  the  fact  that  the  counsel  of  both  parties  have  been  very  much 
occupied,  and  frequently  called  out  of  the  city ;  but  we  still  hope  to 
obtain  an  early  adjustment,  if  our  antagonists  do  not  back  out  of  their 
proposition  when  it  comes  to  the  test. 


4  m  m  »  > 


PROFESSORS  BURNHAM  AND  HOWE. 

The  following  voluntary  tribute  to  the  merit  of  these  gentlemen,  was 
received  a  short  time  since  by  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  we  think  it 
not  improper  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  as  an  illustration  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  profession  in  the  East.  Drs.  Williams  and  Kelly  are  the 
editors  of  the  Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine: 

WORCESTER,  July  19,  1856. 

DiiAR  Sir  : — We  have  received,  with  much  gratification,  intelligence 
of  the  appointment  of  Prof.  W.  Burnham  of  Lowell,  to  the  chair  of 
Surgery,  and  Prof.  A.  J.  Howe  to  that  of  Anatomy,  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  at  Cincinnati.  We  are  happy  to  say,  that  in  our 
opinion,  two  better  selections  could  not  have  been  made.  We  have  been 
long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  both  of  "these  gentlemen,  and  know 
them  to  be  men  of  talent,  attractive  lecturers,  and  every  way  qualified 
for  the  respective  positions  which  they  are  called  to  fill.  Dr.  Howe  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  great  promise,  a  thorough  scholar,  both  in  litera- 
ture and  medicine,  and  an  easy  and  fluent  instructor.  Dr.  Burnham  is 
a=  surgeon  of  extensive  experience,  and  not  only  master  of  his  subject 
in  its  theory,  and  with  all  its  recent  improvements  and  new  modes  and 
appliances,  but  is  skillful  in  diagnosis,  and  expert  and  successful,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  in  practice..  In  this  respect,  he  has  no  superiors, 
and  few,  if  any  equals,  in  this  part  of  the  country.  His  practice  reaches 
over  New  England,  and  extends  into  New  York  and  other  States.  He 
is  frequently  called  to  operate  in  difficult  cases  which  distinguished 
surgeons  of  the  old  school  decline  to  take. 

We  take  pleasure  in  stating  these  facts,  and  more  especially  from  the 
gratification  we  receive  that  the  talents  and  skill  of  both  these  gentle- 
men are  appreciated  at  the  West.  Respectfully, 

R.  0.  Williams, 
F.  H.  Kelly, 
Wm.  Bush. 
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THE  RECENT  APPOINTMENTS. 

We  are  much  gratified  with  the  manner  in  which  the  recent  appoint- 
ments of  Professors  Burnham  and  Howe,  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs  in  the 
Institute,  have  "been  received  in  various  sections  of  our  country.  We 
are  in  the  receipt,  almost  daily,  of  letters  congratulating  us  upon  the 
present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the  Institute. 

The  following,  which  we  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Daily  Spy,  will  show  the  position  the  new  professors  occupy  in 
the  city  where  they  are  hest  known: 

"  We  learn  that  A.  J.  Howe,  M.  D.,  of  this  city,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  the  Worcester  Medical  Institution,  has  received  the  appointment  of 
"  Professor  of  General,  Special  and  Pathological  Anatomy,"  in  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Professor  Howe  is  a 
gentleman  eminently  qualified  for  the  position,  and  has  signified  his 
acceptance  of  the  trust. 

"  We  also  learn  that  Dr.  Burnham,  of  Lowell,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  Medical  Institution  of  this  city,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  the  same  institution.  He  will  accept  the  appointment. 
His  superior  as  a  surgeon  probably  can  not  be  found  in  New  England." 

The  Daily  Transcript,  also  of  the  same  city,  has  borne  honorable 
testimony  in  favor  of  those  eminent  professors,  and  in  reference  to  the 
recent  appointments,  said : 

"  The  Institution  at  Cincinnati  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Prof.  Howe,  who  is  eminently  fitted  to  fill  the  station." 

We  feel  that  we  can  guarantee  to  the  next  class  a  more  thorough  and 
full  course  than  the  Institute  has  heretofore  offered. 


<  m  •  »  ► 


We  extract  the  following  from  the  Cincinnati  Medical  Observer,  and 
most  heartily  indorse  its  generous  and  just  commendation  of  our  towns- 
man. Some  time  since,  having  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  for  a  good  analytical  chemist,  he  wrote 
that  Mr.  Wayne  was  certainly  a  very  good  one,  and  that  we  might  place 
implicit  reliance  on  his  scientific  deductions. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  mentioned  by  the  Observer,  Mr.  Wayne  has 
prepared  some  beautiful  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinia,  and  is  about  to 
manufacture  Pliloridzine  in  quantities  to  supply  the  trade.  He  has 
already  extracted  an  Oil  of  Trillium,  and  some  other  agents  we  expect 
ere  long  to  describe  to  the  readers  of  the  College  Journal. 

"Mr.  E.  8.  Wayne  is  one  among  the  most  enterprising  and  ingenious 
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analytical  chemists  of  our  city.  We  lately  visited  his  sanctum,  and 
were  shown  several  specimens  of  concentrated  remedies  of  his  preparation 
that  we  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  profession ;  one  beau- 
tiful preparation,  Hydrastin,  from  the  Hydrastis  Canadensis;  another, 
Sulph.  Smguinaria.  Each  of  these  preparations  have  the  beauty  of 
French  chemicals.  Mr.  Wayne  is  now  at  work  on  the  Macrotys  Macemosa, 
or  Black  Snake-root,  and  says  he  means  to  persevere  till  he  has  gone 
over  our  entire  vegetable  Materia  Medica.  We  trust  he  will  give  the 
result  of  these  investigations  to  the  readers  of  this  journal,  in  a  commu- 
nication for  our  columns.  Many  of  the  new  concentrated  remedies  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  Eclectics,  as  a  sort  of  special  thunder,  but  this 
should  not  create  a  prejudice  against  the  use  of  such  of  them  as  are 
really  of  excellence." 


4  —  »•■  » 


POISONING  BY  STRYCHNINE— CONTEMPTIBLE  MISREPRESENTATION. 

On  the  Cover  of  the  August  number  of  the  Eclectic  MedicalJournal, 
I  find  one  of  the  most  contemptible  misrepresentations  which  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Dr.  Newton  there  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  case  of  poison- 
ing by  Strychnine,  which  I  have  reported  in  the  present  number  of  the 
College  Journal,  and  which  is  already  printed,  though  he  of  course  has 
not  seen  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  not  in  my  report  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  Newtons.     My  reasons  for  omitting  them  were : 

Firstly,  The  unprofessional  and  ungentlemanly  course  of  those  indi- 
viduals during  the  treatment  of  the  case,  was  such  that  I  could  not 
have  spoken  of  them  truthfully,  without  mentioning  facts  discreditable 
to  them,  and  a  reference  to  which  might  have  been  misinterpreted  as 
prompted  by  unfriendly  feelings  on  my  part. 

Secondly,  The  omission  did  no  injustice,  because  the  treatment  in 
every  important  particular  was  my  own,  was  essentially  what  any  intel- 
ligent physician  would  have  used,  and  for  which  no  special  credit  should 
be  claimed.  The  most  important  part  of  the  treatment,  and  that  which 
I  have  no  doubt  saved  the  life  of  the  patient — the  introduction  of  the 
stomach  pump — -was  strenuously  opposed  by  both  Newtons,  and  is  not 
mentioned  in  Dr.  N.'s  statement  at  all. 

The  following  is  Dr.  N.'s  article : 

"  I  was  recently  called  to  see  a  person  who,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
7  o'clock,  A.  M.,  had  taken  3|-  grains  of  strychnine.  I  answered  the 
call  immediately,  and  arrived  where  the  person  was  at  about  fifteen 
minutes  of  8  o'clock.  On  my  arrival  I  found  Dr.  0.  E.  Newton  had 
preceded  me,  and  had  administered  \\  pints  of  sweet  oil,  the  patient 
being  then  convulsed  to  the  full  extent  that  could  be  produced  by  the 
poison,  but  perfectly  conscious.     I  immediately  ordered  \\  pints  of  lard 
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oil,  which  was  also  administered.  We  then  learned  that  Dr.  Sherwood  had 
been  there  and  had  administered  alcoholic  tinctures,  and  left  the  patient. 

We  called  several  times  during  the  forenoon ;  the  paroxysms  became 
less  frequent  and  milder  until  12  o'clock,  when  he  was  powerfully  con- 
vulsed. A  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  to  my  office,  and  at 
once  I  visited  the  patient.  Before  I  arrived  there  Dr.  Sherwood  had 
volunteered  a  prescription  of  camphor  water.  I  immediately  ordered 
the  following : 

fy       Oleo  res.  Xanthoxylum  grs.  x 
Sach.  alb.  3ss 

Triturate  well  and  make  powders  x 

One  to  be  given  every  hour,  which  were  continued  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  I  called  at  this  time  the  gentlemen  in  attendance 
had  procured  a  quantity  of  strong  coffee,  which  the  patient  was  taking, 
to  whith  I  assented.  At  half  past  one  o'clock  he  had  another  and  the 
last  paroxysm,  from  which  he  was  much  exhausted,  but  gradually 
improved  for  two  or  three  days,  when  he  was  able  to  attend  to  his 
business. 

In  this  case  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  oil  administered  saved  the 
life  of  a  valuable  citizen. 

We  leave  the  profession  to  form  their  own  opinion  of  the  effect  of 
introducing  alcoholic  tinctures  into  an  empty  stomach  (as  in  this  case) 
containing  3^  grains  of  Strychnine.  Is  it  soluble  in  this  medium? 
(It  was  taken  in  solution.— S.)  and  would  it  not  by  this  means  be  diffused 
more  rapidly  through  the  system  ?  I  think  it  was  well  that  he  got  the 
oil  before  it  had  much  time  to  act  on  the  poison.  K.  S.  N." 

The  facts  as  they  actually  occurred  will  now  be  stated. 

1  I  was  the  first  one  called  to  the  patient ;  administered  Tinct.  Loh.  and 
Cap.  Comp.f  as  stated  in  my  report,  stepped  across  the  street  to  procure 
some  lard,  but  failed  to  get  it,  returned  within  three  or  four  minutes, 
called  for  some  sweet  oil,  and  on  approaching  the  patient,  found  Dr.  0. 
E.  N.  offering  him  a  glass  of  sweet  oil.  I  at  once  entreated  the  patient 
to  take  it,  which  he  did.  At  this  time  Dr.  E.  S.  N.  came  in  and  found 
me  officiating,  but  neither  of  them  spoke  to  me. 

2.  A  special  friend  of  the  patient  took  me  aside  and  requested  me  to 
do  all  in  my  power  in  connection  with  the  others  to  save  the  man.  I 
replied  that  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to  speak  to  me,  and  proposed  to 
retire  and  leave  the  case  in  their  hands.  He  insisted  that  I  should 
remain,  and  at  his  request  I  spoke  to  them,  proposing  to  carry  out  my 
original  design  of  removing  the  first  draft  of  oil  with  the  stomach- 
pump.  They  strenuously  objected,  but  after  considerable  argument,  Dr. 
E.  S.  N.  consented.  I  produced  my  pump,  removed  the  oil  from  the 
stomach,  and  injected  a  dose  of  lard  oil,  which  had  now  been  prepared 
at  my  request.  The  Alcoholic  Tine,  of  Camphor  was  introduced  into  the 
second  dose  of  oil  by  Dr.  K  himself  while  I  held  and  used  the  pump. 
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3.  About  1  o'clock,  after  the  second  spasmodic  attack  had  passed  off, 
Dr.  R  S.  N.  came  in.  I  told  him  what  had  been  done ;  he  nodded  and 
left  the  house.  I  did  not  meet  either  of  the  Newton's  afterward,  though 
I  continued  to  visit  the  case  until  I  considered  all  danger  past. 

4.  The  prescription  of  Oleo  res.  Xanthoxylum,  etc.,  was  made,  if  at 
all,  by  Dr.  N.  in  the  absence  of  any  emergency,  and  without  consulta- 
tion, and  I  never  knew  the  fact  till  I  saw  the  statement  in  print.  My 
own  brother-in-law  stayed  with  the  patient  all  night,  and  no  such  powders 
were  given  while  he  was  there. 

If  it  be  asked  how  Dr.  N.  dared  publish  such  a  perversion  of  facts  ? 
I  reply,  that  he  knew  the  patient  and  his  friends  had  requested  that  no 
publication  of  the  case  should  be  made  which  would  identify  them,  and 
that,  consequently,  I  could  not  avail  myself  of  their  testimony  to  dis- 
prove his  statements. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  I  feel  impelled  to  say,  that  Dr.  Newton's 
course  in  this  matter  is  perfectly  characteristic.  I  have  been  long  since 
satisfied  that  he  was  destitute  not  only  of  professional  honor,  but  of 
moral  sensibility.  I  have  no  confidence  in  his  veracity  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  and  I  expect  him  to  assail  me  by  audacious  false- 
hood, as  in  the  present  case,  when  he  can  do  so  without  the  danger  of 
a  prosecution,  and  under  other  circumstances  I  know  he  will  attempt  the 
same  thing  by  low  and  cowardly  inuendoes.  Let  him  have  his  way ; 
the  viper  which  gnaws  a  file  will  eventually  wear  out  his  teeth. 

Wm.  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  No.  243  Court  Street. 


-  <  ♦  »  »  »~ 


REFRIGERATION. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this  safe  and  almost  painless  anaesthetic 
agent  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  among  surgeons.  By  freezing  the  part 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  case,  many  of  the  minor  surgical  opera- 
tions, such  as  the  removal  of  tumors,  the  extraction  of  teeth,  the 
destruction  of  morbid  growths  and  abnormal  surfaces,  can  be  performed 
with  almost  entire  immunity  from  suffering,  and  with  none  of  the 
danger  attending  the  use  of  chloroform. 

One  of  our  city  dentists  is  now  extracting  teeth  in  this  way,  to  the 
great  delight  of  those  who  have  not  the  fortitude  to  endure  pain,  and 
who  fear  chloroform  and  other  narcotic  anaesthetics. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  the  application  of  the  freezing  mixture.  Two 
parts  of  snow  or  pounded  ice  to  one  part  of  common  salt,  makes  a  con- 
venient frigorific.  The  ingredients  may  be  mixed  and  placed  in  a  linen 
rag,  a  piece  of  fine  gauze,  or  a  bladder,  or  in  a  hollow  brass  ball  con- 
structed so  as  to  fit  the  part  or  surface,  and  held  in  contact  a  few  min- 
utes, or  until  the  requisite  degree  of  congelation  has  taken  place. 
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The  gums  are  so  thin  that  they  are  frozen  by  a  few  moments'  appli- 
cation, when  the  rotten  tooth,  decayed  stump,  offending  prong,  or  other 
remnant  of  odontology,  may  be  taken  out  before  the  gums  recover  their 
sensibility. 

As  many  deaths  have  occurred  in  persons  apparently  in  good  health, 
while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
tooth  extracted,  we  commend  this  plan  to  all  who  have  teeth  to  be 
pulled,  or  who  delight  in  dental  surgery. — [  Water  Cure  Journal. 


DELIRIUM    TREMENS. 

Another  Coroner's  Inquest  was  held  at  the   Hamilton  County  Jail 
upon  the  body  of  a  person  who  had  been  committed  for  intemperance. 

In  this  case,  no  Ether,  or  Canabis  Indica  was  given.  The  patient  had 
one  teaspoonful  of  laudanum,  in  one-third  of  a  tea  cup  full  of  whisky ; 
at  first,  once  in  three  hours,  and  afterward  once  in  two  hours,  until  he 
died. 

As  there  was  no  post-mortem,  or  other  means,  presented,  for  knowing 
the  condition  of  the  patient,  this  case  would  be  of  no  particular  interest 
to  the  readers  of  the  College  Journal,  except  from  the  fact  that  the  phy- 
sician in  attendance  was  the  same  person  who  treated  the  one  referred 
to  on  page  286  of  this  number.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Ether  and  Can- 
abis Indica  were  omitted ;  but,  as  I  think,  dangerous  doses  of  opium 
were  ordered.  C. 


■<■»♦♦■» 


TCJLLY'S    "MATERIA    MEDICA, 

Or  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics."  We  have  just  received,  since 
the  former  pages  were  printed,  the  earlier  numbers  of  this  great  work, 
and  now  have  seventeen  of  the  monthly  parts.  We  have  not  read  these 
numbers  with  the  care  their  great  worth  demands,  but  we  have  discov- 
ered enough  in  them  to  enlist  our  attention  and  high  admiration.  Per- 
haps in  the  September  number  we  may  speak  of  the  work  more  at 
length,  pointing  out  its  distinctive  characteristics,  some  of  which  have 
prevented  it  from  becoming  as  widely  circulated,  as  a  work  containing 
such  valuable  and  original  matter  should  be.  It  is  decidedly  the 
most  original  work  on  Materia  Medica  that  has  been  published  in 
America. 
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QUERIES    AND    ANSWERS. 

Q.  "  Prof.  I.  G.  Jones,  in  his  excellent  work  on  practice,  speaks  of 
the  '  Staphylea  trifolia  or  Sivamp  Dogwood;'  hut  the  American  Eclectic 
Dispensatory  gives  the  term  Swamp  Dogwood  as  one  of  the  popular 
names  of  the  JPcelea  trifoliata.     Now,  which  is  right  ?  " 

A.  The  Dispensatory  is  correct.  Owing  to  some  confusion  in  botanic 
works  in  regard  to  these  shrubs,  Prof.  Jones,  in  common  with  others, 
was  led  to  apply  the  wrong  scientific  name  to  the  Swamp  Dogwood. 
Wherever  the  name  S.aphylea  trifolia  occurs  in  Prof.  Jones  work,  it 
should  be  changed  to  Ptelea  trifoliata.  Prof.  Jones  informed  the  writer 
of  this  answer,  that  he  had  been  in  error  in  regard  to  this  name,  and 
that  he  should  make  the  correction  in  the  next  edition  of  his  work. 

Q.  "  Can  you  give  me  some  information  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
mercury  from  the  human  body  by  electro-gal vanTsm?" 

A.  See  College  Journal,  page  192;  also,  page  263.  Recently,  some 
of  those  who  operate  in  this  way,  employ  about  twelve  Grove's  cups. 
They  attach  the  negative  pole  to  a  copper  foot-plate,  and  place  the  posi- 
tive pole  in  the  hands  of  the  patient.  The  metal  is  said  to  be  deposited 
on  the  copper  foot-plate.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  success  of  this  electro-chemical  process  of  removing  metals 
from  the  body — some  claiming  almost  everything  for  it,  and  others 
treating  it  as  a  sheer  humbug.  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  it  in  a  way  to  warrant  the  expression  of  an  opinion  as  to  its 
value.  We  hope  that  scientific  men,  who  are  placed  in  circumstances 
favorable  for  experiments,  will  take  the  subject  in  hand,  and  not  let  it 
fall,  as  it  appears  likely  to,  into  the  hands  of  charlatans,  who  will  use 
it,  whether  it  be  a  humbug  or  not,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fleecing  the 
community. 

THE 

COLLEGE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE, 

Is  a  monthly  journal,  of  forty  pages,  established  under  the  following 
resolution  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  November  26th,  1855: 

"  Resolved,  That  in  order  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  Liberal  Medicine,  the 
Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  deem  it  expedient  that 
a  monthly  periodical  be  established,  subject  to  the  Editorial  control  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members." 

Terms. — One  Dollar  per  annum,  in  advance. 

The  Journal  has  been  put  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  and  advance 
payment  is  the  invariable  rule.  Paying  subscribers  are,  therefore, 
exempt  from  the  tax  usually  levied  upon  them  to  offset  "  bad  debts." 

Communications  for,  and  letters  on  business  connected  with  the 
Journal,  should  be  addressed  to 

WM.  SHERWOOD,  M.  D,  Publisher, 

No.  243,  Court  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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ORIGINAL    CONTRIBUTIONS. 


OPERATIONS   IN   OVARIOTOMY. 

by   prof.  w.  burnham. 

Editors  of  the  "  College  Journal  : " 

Permit  me,  through  your  valuable  and  esteemed  Journal,  to 
present  to  your  readers  a  brief  notice  of  three  successive  operations  for 
the  removal  of  ovarian  tumors,  which  I  have  performed  within  the 
period  of  a  month,  and  all  of  which  have  been  entirely  successful  in  the 
result : 

The  first  case  was  in  this  city,  (Mrs.  C ,  aged  forty  years.)     She 

had  felt  some  enlargement  for  several  months,  and  various  medical 
opinions  had  been  given  as  to  its  character  and  attachments.  About  six 
weeks  previous  to  the  operation,  she  had  a  miscarriage,  followed  by 
severe  uterine  inflammation,  which  extended  over  the  entire  tumor,  and 
it  was  feared  that  extensive  adhesion  had  taken  place  between  that  and 
the  peritoneum,  and  perhaps  the  uterus.  Yet  as  the  tumor  was 
increasing  with  great  rapidity,  it  was  decided  that  its  removal  was  the 
only  course  that  could  save  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  also,  that  this 
was  the  period  most  favorable  for  the  operation. 

I  first  placed  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  then 
made  an  incision  of  about  three  inches  in  length  downward  from  the 
umbilicus,  through  the  linea  alba  to  the  peritoneum,  and  then  rested 
until  the  hemorrhage  from  the  superficial  vessels  had  been  checked, 
which  was  soon  effected  by  the  application  of  cold  water.  Then,  raising 
the  peritoneum  with  the  toothed  forceps,  I  made  a  slight  incision 
through  that  membrane  by  applying  the  edge  of  the  scalpel  horizontally, 
VOL.  I.,  no.  ix. — 25. 
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and  then  upon  a  grooved  director,  I  divided  the  peritoneum  with 
a  probe-pointed  bistoury  to  the  extent  of  the  first  incision.  This  admit- 
ted of  a  complete  exploration  of  the  tumor,  which  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  one  principal  cyst  filled  with  sero-albuminous  fluid,  and  a 
large  number  of  endogenous  cysts,  filling  the  parent  cyst  about  one-half 
full,  and  containing  fluid  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  parent  cyst, 
except  that  in  some  there  was  a  larger  portion  of  albumen  than  in 
others.  After  removing  the  fluid  from  the  primary  cyst  by  means  of  a 
trochar  and  canula,  I  found  that  the  adhesions  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  tumor,  and  in  the  pelvis,  were  so  extensive  and  of  such  a  character, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  remove  the  entire  tumor  by  the  knife.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  complete  the  operation  at  once,  by  removing  as 
much  of  the  sac  as  was  practicable,  on  account  of  the  adhesions,  trusting 
to  the  subsequent  treatment  and  the  powers  of  nature  to  complete  a 
cure.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  to  extend  the  incision  in  the 
same  direction  down  to  the  symphisis  pubis. 

I  then  made  a  free  opening  into  the  large  cyst  with  a  view  of  a  more 
thorough  exploration  of  its  internal  structure,  and  found  that  the  inner 
coat  of  the  sac  had  extensive  patches  of  gangrene  upon  it,  some  of  which 
were  in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  and  would  separate  and 
slide  oft'  from  the  external  layer  by  the  slightest  touch.  Also,  a  few  of 
the  smaller  endogenous  cysts  had  broken  down  by  mortification,  and 
hung  in  shreds  partially  decomposed  in  the  cavity  of  the  main  cyst. 

This  seemed  to  present  a  hopeless  condition  of  the  case,  and  to  account 
for  an  unusual  anxiety  of  the  patient  for  the  past  few  days;  yet  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  complete  the  operation  as  I  had  a  short  time 
before  determined,  and  leave  my  patient  with  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing made  every  effort  in  my  power  to  save  her  life. 

After  removing  as  much  of  the  cyst  as  convenient,  I  brought  the 
edges  of  it  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  strong  ligature,  and  secured  it; 
after  which  the  wound  was  brought  together  with  sutures,  and  confined 
by  adhesive  straps  that  extended  entirely  across  the  abdomen,  to  pre- 
vent any  contraction  of  the  muscles  from  loosening  them.  I  was  par- 
ticular to  leave  a  free  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  for  the 
discharge  of  any  fluids  that  might  require  escape  from  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Soon  after  the  operation,  severe  inflammatory  symptoms  came 
on,  which  were  rapidly  followed  by  suppuration ;  this  was  very  copious, 
and  extremely  offensive  in  character,  and  continued  two  weeks,  when 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  sac  sloughed  away,  and  was  removed 
through  the  opening  that  had  been  kept  free  at  the  lower  point  of  the 
incision.     After  the  removal  of  the  sac  the  purulent  discharge  rapidly 
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diminished,  and  in  six  weeks  after  the  operation  the  wound  had  entirely 
healed,  and  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  domestic  affairs. 

It  would  be  unjust  as  well  as  ungenerous  in  me,  should  I  neglect  to 
mention  the  fact,  that  Dr.  K  Hall  and  his  wife  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  patient  after  the  operation,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  them 
for  their  close  attention,  and  the  skillful  application  of  remedies  in  the 
various  stages  of  this  very  complicated  case. 

The  next  case  I  had  for  this  formidable  operation  was  upon  a  lady  at 
New  Haven,  Conn  ,  and  was  performed  on  the  22nd  day  of  June  last. 
The  operation  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  just  described, 
through  the  peritoneum.  There  were  found  on  exposing  the  tumor, 
some  slight  adhesions  over  the  lower  part  of  it,  but  not  of  a  character 
to  impede  the  operation  to  any  great  extent.  The  principal  attachment 
of  the  tumor  was  to  the  left  ovarium  and  broad  ligament  of  the  uterus. 
Only  two  arteries  required  the  application  of  a  ligature,  and  not  more 
than  four  ounces  of  blood  were  lost  during  the  operation.  After  the 
removal  of  the  tumor,  which  weighed  sixteen  pounds,  the  usual  dressing 
of  sutures  and  adhesive  straps  was  applied,  and  the  patient  placed 
in  bed. 

On  the  following  morning,  she  informed  me  that  she  had  rested  bet- 
ter .than  she  had  any  night  for  six  months  previous.  There  were  no 
inflammatory  symptoms,  nor  was  there  any  want  of  reaction.  June 
24th — Eested  well  since  yesterday ;  bowels  moved  by  means  of  an 
injection.  Since  then  I  have  not  seen  her,  but  learn  that  no  inflam- 
matory action  followed,  and  that  the  incision  healed  by  the  adhesive 
process,  except  at  the  lower  point  near  the  pubis,  which  the  ligatures 
kept  open.  During  the  recovery  of  this  patient  no  medicines  were 
required,  except  occasionally  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  bowels. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  I  removed  an  ovarian  tumor  from 

Mrs.  G ,  of  .Rochester,   1ST.  Y.,  which  weighed  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  had  attachment 
to,  and  was  supplied  with  blood  from  the  broad  ligament  on  either  side 
of  the  uterus,  and  embraced  the  left  ovary,  from  which  also  it  received 
a  supply  of  blood.  There  were  slight  adhesions  at  other  points,  but 
these  did  not  materially  interfere  with  the  operation,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  about  thirty  minutes.  After  removing  this  tumor,  I  discov- 
ered a  smaller,  weighing  about  one  pound,  attached  to  the  right  ovary, 
crowded  low  down  in  the  pelvis.  Its  position  was  such  that  it  had  not 
been  noticed  at  any  previous  examination,  yet  here  was  the  seat  of  the 
most  severe  pain  which  the  patient  had  experienced  for  several  months. 
It  was  attached  by  a  small  pedicle  only,  and  consequently  its  removal 
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did  not  delay  the  operation  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  It  was 
judged  by  my  assistants  that  the  whole  loss  of  blood  did  not  exceed  two 
or  three  ounces. 

The  usual  dressings  were  applied,  over  which  an  oiled  silk  covering 
was  placed ;  above  this,  cloths  wet  with  cold  water  were  applied  for 
several  days. 

I  saw  her  again  on  the  28th,  and  found  her  somewhat  uneasy  and 
restless ;  pulse  98,  regular,  and  but  little  pain  or  soreness  over  the 
abdomen.     Ordered : 

#.     Tr.  Hyosciam.     3ij. 

Fl.  Ext.  Valerian,  3vj. 
M.     Give  3ss.  every  three  hours. 

29th. — Had  rested  better,  pulse  86,  no  soreness  or  swelling  in  the 
abdomen;  treatment  continued,  with  the  addition  of  gss.  of  castor  oil, 
to  move  the  bowels. 

30th. — Improving,  pulse  80,  regular,  had  rested  well,  bowels  moved 
freely  after  the  first  dose  of  oil  aided  by  the  use  of  an  enema  of  warm 
water;  considerable  discharge  of  bloody  serum  from  the  incision. 

31st. — Doing  well — no  medicine  indicated — very  slight  discharge  of 
serum  from  the  wound — removed  the  sutures,  and  renewed  the  adhesive 
straps,  although  the  wound  had  healed  through  its  whole  extent,  which 
was  from  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus  to  the  pubis,  excepting  a 
small  space  left  open  by  the  ligatures. 

I  have  not  seen  her  since,  but  learn  that  nothing  occurred  to  inter- 
fere with  her  steady  improvement  during  the  following  two  weeks.  I 
have  not  heard  from  her  since ;  but,  as  she  had  passed  the  period  for 
dangerous  symptoms  to  set  in,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  is  now  nearly 
well. 

I  have  now  performed  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  twenty  times 
within  the  last  four  years  and  a  half.  Fifteen  of  them  have  been  suc- 
cessful. I  have  also  removed  the  uterus  and  ovaries  twice.  One  case 
was  successful ;  the  other  terminated  fatally  on  the  sixth  day  after  the 
operation.  I  have  also  attempted  to  perform  the  operation  five  or  six 
times,  and  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  after  an  examination  of  the  tumor, 
on  account  of  its  malignant  character,  or  on  account  of  attachments  over 
the  surface  of  the  tumor  that  would  not  admit  of  separation  by  the 
knife.  Most  of  these  have  gone  along  gradually  increasing  until  they 
have  produced  death,  either  by  their  malignancy,  or  by  their  compres- 
sion upon  the  viscera  essential  to  life. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  considered  in  determining  upon  the 
propriety  of  performing   ovariotomy,   is  the  character  of   the  tumor, 
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whether  encysted  or  fibrous,  and  whether  it  implicates,  besides  the 
ovaries,  in  its  connection,  the  uterus  or  other  important  viscera.  If  of  a 
fibrous  character,  the  size  would  govern  the  judgment  in  regard  to 
operating,  even  if  there  were  no  objectionable  attachments.  A  very 
large  tumor  can  not  be  safely  removed  unless  the  size  can  be  reduced 
by  drawing  off  a  portion  of  the  fluid  during  the  operation.  But  such 
is  the  complication  of  these  tumors,  that  the  most  experienced  surgeons 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  diagnosis,  and  no  one  can 
always  tell,  except  by  occular  examination,  whether  it  involves  some 
of  the  organs  in  the  pelvis,  or  the  aorta,  or  some  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines, in  a  manner  that  will  not  admit  of  separation.  The  operation 
should  always  be  commenced  with  caution,  and  a  careful  exploration  of 
the  whole  tumor  and  the  organs  that  might  be  involved  in  its  attach- 
ments be  made,  before  progressing  so  far  that  it  can  not  be  abandoned 
without  hazarding  the  life  of  the  patient. 


STKYCHNIA  AND   ITS  ANTIDOTES. 

*'  Editors   College  Journal : 

"Gents. — In  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  for  August,  I  observe  a 
report  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia.  It  is  alleged  that  a  quan- 
tity of  oil  proved  an  antidote  for  the  strychnia.  How  is  it?  I  can  not 
see  that  the  oil  has  any  directly  antithetic  effect,  or  any  but  a  coating 
effect,  and  as  a  medium  in  which  to  mix  the  poison,  so  that  it  might  be 
pumped  out.  As  for  the  xanthoxylum,  what  was  it  for,  more  than  the 
alcoholic  tinctures  so  repudiated — neither  seeming  of  much  value. 
Please  enlighten  me." 

Reply: — By  Professor  Cleaveland. 

Our  friend  will  have  learned,  ere  this,  that  the  statement  of  this  case, 
as  reported  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Journal,  was  very  far  from  correct, 
but  as  Professor  Sherwood  has  already  published  a  true  statement  of  the 
case  in  the  College  Journal,  I  pass  by  the  error,  to  consider  the  main 
points  in  the  above  communication,  and  that  is,  as  to  the  value  of  the 
oil,  as  an  antidote  to  strychnia,  and  the  objections  to  the  use  of  the  alco- 
holic tinctures,  and  the  reasons,  if  any,  for  the  use  of  the  oleo-resin  of 
xanthoxylum. 

Some  time  last  year  Dr.  Win.  Nick  Pindell,  of  St.  Michael's,  Talbott 
county,  Maryland,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Medical  Sciences,  in  which  he  detailed  some  experiments  he  had 
made  on  dogs  and  other  animals,  in  the  use  of  lard  as  an  antidote  for 
strychnia. 
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Having  been  annoyed  "by  dogs,  lie  put  some  strychnia  in  some  meat, 
and  placed  it  near  a  jar  of  refuse  lard.  He  saw  a  dog  eat  the  meat, 
and  afterward  eat  of  the  lard.  At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the  dog 
did  not  appear  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  strychnia. 

That  night,  after  all  the  lard  had  been  eaten,  the  doctor  placed  "  one 
grain  of  strychnia,"  each,  upon  three  pieces  of  meat,  and  the  next  day 
he  found  three  dogs  dead.  On  that  day,  after  finding  the  three  dead 
dogs,  he  gave  the  dog  who  eat  the  first  piece  of  meat,  another  piece 
containing  two  grains  of  strychnia,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  was  dead.  He 
afterward  gave  the  strychnia  nine  times  to  dogs,  followed  by  lard,  and 
in  neither  case  did  the  dog  die.  He  also  gave  the  strychnia  to  eleven 
dogs,  and  gave  no  lard,  and  in  each  case  the  dog  died.  He  found  that 
half  a  grain  was  sufficient  to  kill,  when  no  lard  was  taken,  but  three 
grains  did  not  kill,  when  followed  by  lard. 

Cats  wrere  experimented  on,  and  with  similar  results.  The  amount  of 
lard  given  was  large,  the  doses  varying  from  a  half  a  pint,  to  a  pint  and 
a  half.  It  was  also  found  that  strychnia,  when  given  on  lean  meat 
destroyed  the  life  of  the  animal  sooner  than  when  given  on  fat  meat. 

These  experiments  were  not  repeated  immediately,  and  yet  the  med- 
ical journals,  as  well  as  the  secular  ones,  published  through  the  land, 
that  "  lard  is  an  antidote  to  strychnia." 

More  recent  experiments  have,  however,  tended  to  modify  that  opin- 
ion, and  unfortunately  it  is  found  that  it  will  not  do  to  consider  lard  a 
safe  antidote  to  this  terrible  poison. 

Even  in  Dr.  Newton's  own  journal,  for  May,  page  204,  is  an  experi- 
ment detailed,  where  a  dog  had  first  given  to  him  eight  ounces  of  lard, 
after  having  been  deprived  of  food  for  forty-eight  hours.  Five  minutes 
after  the  lard  had  been  eaten,  the  dog  took  one  grain  of  strychnia.  In 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  the  dog  had  violent  spasms,  and  soon  after 
other  spasms,  followed  by  rigidity  of  muscles,  which  continued  until  the 
animal  died.     The  narrator  says  : 

"  The  above  experiment  appears  to  prove  conclusively  that  lard  is  not 
an  antidote  to  poisoning  by  strychnia.  It  is  true  that  the  action  of  the 
poison  was  retarded  by  the  lard,  but  this  effect  was  probably  only  a 
mechanical  one,  and  would  have  been  produced  by  an  equal  mass  of  flour 
paste,  or  any  other  substance  which  would  have  kept  the  poison  sus- 
pended and  mixed,  so  that  it  could  not,  for  a  time,  have  reached  the 
coats  of  the  stomach. 

"  I  think,  from  the  results  of  the  above  experiment,  that  lard  can  not 
be  relied  on  as  an  antidote  for  poisoning  by  strychnia.  The  statement 
therefore,  which  has  b^en  published  in  various  medical  journals,  affirm- 
ing its  power  as  such,  should  be  contradicted,  lest  the  practitioner  should  be 
wasting  his  time  (so  peculiarly  valuable  in  such  cases  as  poisoning  by  strych- 
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nia),  in  ineffectual  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  poison  by  this  means, 
when  he  might  perhaps,  resort  to  other  methods  of  alleviation  more  efficacious" 

With  this  proper  caution  in  the  columns  of  his  journal,  for  May  last, 
what  will  he  said  of  an  editor  who  publishes  a  false  report,  with  the 
attractive  heading  of  "  Another  Case  of  Poisoning  from  Strychnine 

SUCCESSFULLY  TREATED    BY  SWEET   OlL   AND    LARD   OlL."  I  ! 

I  do  not  feel  like  leaving  this  dangerous  falsehood  to  remain  unexposed, 
and  if  need  he,  the  profession  again  and  again  warned  against  its  danger. 

That  the  lard,  or  any  other  oleaginous  matter,  does  possess  some  anti- 
dotal power  against  the  poison  of  strychnia,  appears  plausible.  All  the 
phenomena  of  the  animal  system  under  the  influence  of  that  agent,  hear 
a  remarkahle  analogy  to  the  phenomena  induced  hy  the  application  of 
the  positive  galvanic  current ;  and  as  carbon,  and  the  carbonaceous  agents 
are  negative  electrics,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  in  these  cases, 
the  lard  does  more  than  simply  involve  the  poison,  and  thus  prevent  it 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  but  that  its 
antidotal  powers  are  so  well  established,  that  a  human  life  may  be 
allowed  to  rest  on  that  power,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  use  of  the  stomach 
pump,  and  other  proper  remedial  measures,  I  distinctly  deny,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  Dr.  Newton,  and  those  who  otherwise  might  be  misled  by 
him,  I  quote  as  above,  from  his  own  journal. 

There  is  a  class  of  beings  who  appear  entirely  ignorant  of  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  humanity,  and  who  would  willingly  sacrifice  any  amount 
of  human  life,  if  by  so  doing  they  can  gain  a  transient  apparent  advant- 
age. To  this  class  Dr.  Pindell  does  not  belong,  for  with  his  numerous 
experiments,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction,  he  presented  them  for 
others  to  repeat,  and  modestly  proposed  to  extend  his  own  experiments 
further,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  others,  before  deciding  upon 
the  antidotal  value  of  lard. 

But  in  the  instance  referred  to  by  the  querist,  in  a  case  where  the 
poison  was  carefully  removed  from  the  stomach,  by  the  stomach-pump, 
within  a  half  of  an  hour  after  it  was  swallowed,  a  person  who  opposed  at 
first  the  use  of  this  certain  and  safe  means  of  removal,  but  who  was 
present  during  the  operation,  without  any  allusion  to  this  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  treatment,  has  given  especial  prominence  to  his  false 
report  of  the  case,  as  "  Another  case  of  poisoning  from  strychnine,  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  sweet  oil  and  lard  oil."  I  leave  the  reporter  to  the 
just  condemnation  of  all  honest  men. 

That  the  lard  acts  as  an  antagonistic  agent  to  the  strychnia,  may  be 
inferred  from  a  case  which  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  treated  by  Dr.  Wm. 
H.  Freeman  of  that  city. 
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On  the  6th  of  July  last,  a  little  boy,  two  years  and  a  half  old,  by 
accident  took  some  strychnia,  and  immediately  Dr.  Freeman  was  called. 
On  arriving  at  the  door,  he  found  the  child  taking  a  hot  bath,  with  his 
clothes  on,  and  in  "  strong  convulsions,  with  extreme  rigidity  of  the  entire 
muscular  system;,  head  thrown  back,  mouth  compressed,  and  jaws  set; 
hands  clenched,  feet  arched,  and  the  whole  body  assuming  a  bow-like  form, 
from  the  calcaneum  to  the  occiput,  while  the  countenance  indicated  con- 
sciousness, with  extreme  fear.77 

The  doctor  wished  to  give  the  child  an  emetic  of  mustard,  but  the 
spasms  prevented  him  from  swallowing.  Chloroform  had  been  ordered, 
and  the  doctor  had  taken  an  electro-magnetic  battery  with  him.  He  said : 

"  Before  I  could  obtain  and  use  the  chloroform,  or  get  the  battery  in 
action,  I  began  to  fear  that  all  was  over,  as  the  face  assumed  a  livid  hue, 
consciousness  was  gone,  and  only  two  or  three  slight  attempts  to  breathe, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  abdominal  muscles — which  labored  hard  in  so 
doing— could  be  perceived  within  the  minute.  Applying  the  battery, 
and  availing  myself  of  the  chloroform,  as  it  was  handed  me — and  which 
I  did  not  spare — in  about  twenty-five  minutes  I  succeeded  in  gradually 
re-establishing  flexibility  of  the  muscles,  and  natural  respiration,  when 
the  livid  hue  of  the  face  passed  away,  the  balls  of  the  eye  upturned, 
and  the  lids  drooped.77 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  chloroform  having  been  discontinued,  another 
violent  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  came  on,  and  he  again 
resorted  to  the  chloroform.  "  After  some  little  delay,  the  value  of  it  was 
fully  realized  in  a  gradual  calm  supervening.'7  The  same  state  of 
affairs  continued  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  the  electro-magnetic  battery 
being  kept  constantly  applied,  when  a  short  spasm  occurred.  A  fourth, 
and  a  fifth  spasm  appeared,  with  an  intervening  interval  of  calm ;  and 
still  an  occasional  spasmodic  contraction  followed  for  near  three  hours. 

In  this  case  the  poison  was  not  removed  from  the  system,  but  it  was 
counteracted,  and  in  a  manner  indicated  by  the  closing  sentence  of  the 
case,  as  reported  in  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  and  which,  as 
^presenting  the  true  indications  of  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  quote,  as  follows : 

"  This  is  the  second  occasion  in  which  1  have  tested,  successfully,  the 
utility  of  negative  electricity  and  chloroform,  in  poisoning  by  strychnia" 

Some  years  since,  the  idea  was  advanced  of  using  the  positive  galvanic 
current  as  an  antidote  for  strychnia,  and  even  last  year  when  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Convention  in  New  York,  took  strych- 
nia, supposing  it  to  be  quinia,  the  galvanic  battery  was  applied — but  we 
are  not  told  whether  the  positive  or  negative  pole  was  used. 

The  fallacy  of  this  notion,  of  using  positive  electricity  in  these  cases, 
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has  frequently  been  made  apparent,  and  yet  it  still  clings  to  the  minds 
of  the  profession.  The  experiment  of  giving  an  animal  strychnia,  and 
then  applying  the  positive  electric  current,  will  immediately  demonstrate 
that  the  violence  and  power  of  the  poison  will  be  greatly  increased, 
while  if  the  negative  pole  be  applied,  and  electricity  removed  from  the 
animal,  the  power  of  the  poison  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

In  a  little  work  "  On  Electricity/'  which  I  published  in  1853,  I  had 
occasion  to  quote  quite  a  number  of  experiments  made  by  Dr.  H.  P. 
Dewees,  Dr.  Horatio  Adams,  J.  S.  Copeley  Green,  M.  De  Clos,  and  oth- 
ers, establishing  these  facts;  and  in  the  London  Lancet,  for  1844,  there 
is  detailed  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  the  positive,  and 
negative  poles  of  the  electric  machine.  It  was  found  that  after  animals 
had  taken  strychnia,  or  brucia,  if  "  electricity  was  abstracted  from  the 
animal,  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  subsided,  and  the  life  of  the  animal 
was  saved  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  if  the  positive  pole  was  applied,  and 
the  electricity  of  the  machine  was  added  to  that  generated  by  the /poison, 
the  muscular  spasms  were  greatly  increased,  and  the  death  of  the  ani- 
mal was  hastened." 

These  facts  can  not  too  frequently  be  presented  to  the  profession,  until 
they  are  entirely  freed  from  the  notion,  that  for  the  relief  of  the  spasms 
from  poisoning  by  strychnia,  the  stimulants  should  be  used.  And  this 
brings  me  to  consider  the  second  query  propounded. 

In  regard  to  spasms,  the  profession  do  not  all  seem  to  have  very  clear 
ideas.  Those  who  have  observed  closely,  have  perceived  that  spasms 
will  occur  from  two,  and  opposite  causes,  demanding  diametrically  oppo- 
site modes  of  treatment, 

The  spasms  present  in  poisoning  by  strychnia,  are  the  result  of  a 
powerful  muscular  stimulant,  and  can  be  overcome  only  by  sedatives,  and 
not  by  stimulants — at  least,  until  the  poison  has  been  removed  from  the 
system,  and  the  patient  may  be  suffering  from  debility,  as  the  result  of 
exhaustion,  which  evidently  was  not  the  case  with  this  patient,  either  in 
the  morning,  when  the  tincture  was  given,  or  in  the  afternoon,  when  he 
had  the  almost  homoeopathic  doses  of  the  olco-resin  of  xanthoxylum. 

As  most  of  the  spasms  physicians  are  called  upon  to  treat,  are  the 
result  of  exhaustion,  or  debility,  certain  of  the  more  diffusible  stimulants 
have  obtained  the  name  of  antispasmodics,  and  hence  are  prescribed  on 
the  strength  of  the  name  applied  to  them.  But  the  compound  tincture 
of  capsicum  and  lobelia,  has  a  direct  sedative  influence  upon  the  nerves 
of  locomotion,  which  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  stimulant 
effect  of  the  capsicum  and  alcohol,  and  hence  it  might  prove  beneficial, 
while  the  xanthoxylum,  given  by  Dr.  Newton,  was  simply  hurtful,  so  far 
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as  it  was  productive  of  any  influence.  Other  indications  were  also 
fulfilled  by  the  tincture,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  following  Note  by  Pro- 
fessor Sherwood. 

The  evident  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Newton,  to  mislead  his 
readers  by  refraining  from  telling  what  medicines  were  in  the  "  alco" 
holic  tinctures,"  is  so  characteristic  of  the  individual,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  alluding  to.  All  who  know  the  man  will  readily  perceive  his 
motives. 

Note. 

My  reasons  for  giving  the  comp.  tinct.  lobelia  and  capsicum,  were  the 
following : 

1.  Such  a  dose  might,  as  it  frequently  will,  produce  instantaneous 
vomiting,  and  thus  possibly  expel  the  poison. 

2.  By  its  first  impression  upon  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  it  would 
act  as  a  temporary  revulsive  from  the  nervous  centers,  and  thus  miti- 
gate the  spasms. 

3.  The  first  effect  of  such  a  prescription  is  to  produce  congestion  of 
the  capillaries  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  thus  temporarily 
arrest  absorption.  Indeed,  effusion  upon  a  mucous  surface  is  always  the 
first  result  of  such  a  stimulus  as  capsicum. 

By  this  extemporaneous  prescription,  therefore,  I  expected  to  gain  a 
little  time  for  the  procurement  of  oil,  and  the  application  of  the 
stomach  pump.  S. 


OLD  PHYSIC  EXAMINED— No.  III. 

BY  A  GRADUATE  OF  JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

In  our  present  article,  we  purpose  considering  the  treatment  insti- 
tuted by  "  Old  Physic,"  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  what  are  called  the 
"essential  forces." 

In  the  beginning,  in  remittent  or  bilious  fever,  an  "active  cathartic 
is  almost  always  indicated,"  says  Dr.  Wood  (Vide  Pract.  Vol.  I.,  281); 
and  "calomel  is  beyond  comparison  the  best  adapted  to  the  case."  Next 
is  advised,  "refrigerant  diaphoretics,"  "antimonials,"  etc.,  all  of  which 
do  not,  however,  prevent  the  tongue  becoming  "thickly  covered  with  a 
yellowish  white  coat,  and  often  brown  or  black,  as  the  disease  advances." 
If  this  course  of  treatment  is  proper  or  sanative  in  its  effects,  why  does 
it  not  prevent  the  disease  from  advancing  ?  In  the  next  place,  Dr.  W. 
observes,  that  in  a  "  great  majority  of  cases,  there  is  more  or  less  ten- 
derness upon  pressure  in   the  epigastrium,"  "occasionally  a  burning 
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pain,"  (after  calomel  and  antimony  have  been  given  for  several  days) — 
"nausea  and  vomiting  of  a  yellowish  green  color,  and  bitter  acid 
taste," — "stools  generally  disordered,  dark  colored,  and  offensive,"  etc. 
Do  these  symptoms  arise  from  the  natural  course  of  the  disease,  or  are 
they  the  effects  of  calomel,  blue  mass,  or  antimony,  which  are  advised  ? 

Soon  too,  "the  nervous  system  participates  strongly  in  the  disease," — 
from  the  depletive  remedies  employed  to  arrest  the  phantom  fever,  or 
to  prevent  the  disorganization,  which  the  twin-goblin  inflammation 
tends  to  produce ;  for  "  from  this  cause,"  says  Dr.  Wood,  or  "  possibly 
from  a  loss  or  depravation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  blood,"  death 
frequently  ensues. 

Now  the  blood  can  only  be  depraved  through  a  depravation  of  the 
brain  and  nerves  [or  by  absorption];  and  does  not  the  treatment  hitherto 
detailed,  tend  most  decidedly  to  deprave  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  par- 
ticularly when  conjoined  with  abstinence  or  the  antiphlogistic  regimen. 
And  yet  "bleeding  is  sometimes  a  remedy  (?)  of  great  importance,  though 
it  is  wholly  powerless  in  the  eradication  or  even  in  the  control  of  the  febrile 
movement ! "  "  The  force  of  the  pulse  may  be  reduced,  and  the  strength 
of  the  body  exhausted,  and  yet  the  fever  shall  not  have  lost  an  iota  of 
its  violence  or  its  duration ! "  How  then,  can  venesection  prevent 
"organic  injuries  from  inflammation,  or  local  determination  of  blood?" 

Perhaps  it  fails  because  (he  continues)  "  bleeding  very  frequently  can 
not  be  pushed  to  that  point  for  the  eradication  of  this  inflammation,  and 
then  mercury  becomes  our  only  refuge!!!" 

Alas !  for  science.  But  why  are  not  these  inflammations  prevented 
by  virtue  of  these  remedies?  for  they  are  "not  present  in  the  begin- 
ning/7 but  gradually  arise  notwithstanding  this  active  treatment.  Is 
the  treatment  of  any  avail  then  ?  The  fact  is,  these  disorganizations 
arise  from  the  united  effects  of  repetitive  febrile  paroxysms,  and  irri- 
tating treatment. 

I  have  seen  many  patients  (in  the  practice  of  my  neighboring  breth- 
ren) die  in  endemic  bilious  remittent  fevers,  who  were  bled  because  of 
"determinations  of  blood  to  the  brain,  stomach  or  liver,"  which  Dr. 
Wood  regards  as  "unquestionable  indications"  for  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet,— some  of  whom  too,  were  under  the  "mercurial  impression,"  while 
others  died  under  the  efforts  of  the  physician  to  induce  salivation  ;  thus  con- 
tradicting the  assertion,  that  "  few  patients  die  of  bilious  fever  whose  sys- 
tems have  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  this  remedy"  (mercury). 

But  Old  Physic  goes  on  to  say — "  If  a  favorable  change  do  not  take 
place  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  day,"  and  "the  fever  assume  many 
of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the  advanced  stages  of  typhoid," — 
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such  as  the  dry  tongue,  dry  skin,  and  the  secretions  generally  defi- 
cient,— "it  is  advisable,  if  the  patient  be  not  already  salivated,  (then 
salivation  does  not  prevent  this  condition !)  to  give  mercurial  pill  in 
doses  of  a  grain  every  hour  or  two  hours  through  the  day,  until  the 
gums  begin  to  exhibit  some  signs  of  its  effects."  Alas !  for  science,  to 
reduce  a  man  to  this  typhoid  condition  by  depletion,  mercurials,  etc.,  and 
then  continue  them  to  cure  him !     Why  this  is  almost  Homoeopathy. 

But  to  continue  these  painful  details — "After  the  mercurial  influence 
has  become  evident,  should  no  amendment  be  observed,  (still  no  amend- 
ment after  all  this  torture?)  oil  of  turpentine  (a  stimulant-  anti- 
periodic)  will  be  found  exceedingly  efficient/'  Indeed,  then  all  the 
mercurializing  and  the  foregoing  treatment  is  utterly  valueless — nay, 
worse  than  useless.  "  This  (the  turpentine)  acts  as  an  alterative  upon 
the  inflamed  and  probably  ulcerated  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  " — 
which  are  very  reasonably  supposed  to  exist  after  purging  with  calomel, 
the  use  of  antimony  and  nitre,  and  especially  after  the  ulceration  of  the 
gums  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  generally,  by  salivation ! 
Now  after  this  heroic  treatment,  "should  pressure  upon  the  abdomen 
detect  a  tender  spot,  (which  can  scarcely  fail  to  exist  by  this  time,)  a  few 
leeches"  are  advised. 

"  Not  unfrequently,  (nor  incomprehensibly  at  all,)  the  system  now 
sinks  into  a  very  prostrate  condition,  requiring  in  addition  to  quinine 
and  turpentine,  wine  whey,  brandy,  milk-punch,  etc." 

What  next  have  we?  Dr.  Wood  says — "  Gastric  disorder,"  "retching 
and  vomiting,"  "inflamed  stomach,  etc.,"  for  which  "leeches  or  cups,  after 
a  bleeding,  sometimes  act  like  a  charm!"  By  this  time  the  "encephalic 
disorder"  which  the  disease  (remedies?)  induces,  also  "require  atten- 
tion." This  is  to  be  corrected  by  "cups  or  leeches  to  the  temples,  or 
nape  of  the  neck,  after  bleeding  has  been  employed  ineffectually" — 
bleeding  and  mercury  alike  ineffectual ! — but  besides  these  remedies  (?) 
the  "head  may  be  shaved,  and  if  the  depletion  has  been  carried  suffi- 
ciently far  without  effect,  the  whole  scalp  should  be  covered  with  a  blis- 
ter!!"— Death's  night-cap!  Save  us  from  such  scientific  physicians — 
from  such  legitimate  quacks  ! 

But  what  are  the  general  effects  of  the  preceding  treatment? 

In  several  endemic  visitations  of  bilious  fever  in  New  Jersey,  I  have 
witnessed  —  in  the  practice  of  my  aged  and  experienced  compeers — a 
rapid  reduction  of  the  powers  of  the  system  under  these  depletive 
measures ;  and  have  known  from  two  to  six  members  from  single  fami- 
lies to  be  borne  to  the  churchyard,  until  thirty  in  a  small  rural  district 
were  numbered  with  the  dead. 
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And  in  what  manner  did  they  die  ?  They  were  bled,  and  bled  early. 
This  rendered  the  nervous  system  more  impressible,  and  produced  a 
tendency  to  an  adynamic  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  while'  two 
grains  of  calomel  every  four  hours,  in  order  to  produce  the  mer- 
curial impression,  recommended  by  Professors  Wood,  Eberle  &  Co., 
assisted  to  increase  the  local  hyperaemia,  and  then  in  the  (hectic) 
exacerbations,  which  this  course  of  treatment  induced,  they  gave  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  with  or  without  nitrate  of  potassa,  to  quiet  irritation — 
to  lessen  febrile  action  ! !  What  consummate  folly.  Meanwhile,  each 
day  more  and  more  abdominal  tenderness  ensued,  and  a  greater  tympa- 
nitic state  arose,  notwithstanding  the  abdomen  was  covered  with  a  cerate 
of  cantharides  ;  and  yet  what  mattered  it?  Calomel  is  the  sheet-anchor, 
said  Eberle — our  only  refuge,  says  Wood ;  and  thus  by  virtue  of  theory, 
routinism,  and  authority,  calomel  was  "  pushed "  till  the  mouth  was 
"touched;"  and  antimony  and  nitre  were  continued  while  there  was  a 
flush  upon  the  cheek,  even  though  they  scraped  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane  with  all  the  glands  of  Peyer  and  Brunner  from  the 
body  !  And  the  result  ?  Death,  of  course — death  from  typhoid  dysen- 
tery— a  dysentery  which  the  treatment  produced ;  and  thus  the  many 
cases  that  commenced  as  bilious  remittent,  lapsed  into  the  typhoid,  and 
finally  closed  in  death,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  typhoid  dysentery. 

The  great  fallacy  in  the  treatment  of  fevers,  is  to  purge  too  long, 
and  overlook  the  remission  period,  indicated  sometimes  only  by  slight 
moisture  about  the  forehead.  We  must  keep  the  periodical  character 
in  view,  and  in  the  characteristic  language  of  Professor  T.  D.  Mitchell, 
thus  "take  the  bull  by  the  horns" — meet  the  disease  in  limine.  We 
must  attend  to,  and  correct  local  determinations  by  nauseants,  emetics, 
spongings,  wet  bandages,  cups,  etc.,  —  obtain  a  remission  and  resort 
early  to  quinine,  before  the  febrile  paroxysms,  by  their  repetitions,  lead 
to  local  derangements.  And  thus  we  shall  be  enabled  to  keep  off 
"enteric,"  or  typhoid  fever,  which  is  a  state  of  remittent  fever  however, 
suffered  to  come  on  through  slow  or  inactive,  or  brought  on  by  bad 
treatment ;  for  the  same  state  can  be  induced  in  a  healthy  man  sub- 
jected to  a  routine  depletive  course  of  treatment  at  any  time. 
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SCARLATINA— A  CASE  IN  PRACTICE. 

BY    DR.    JAMES    CROOKS. 

This  is  a  disease  which  has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  most  learned  physi- 
cians, a  disease  upon  which  there  can  not  be  too  much  written  if  well 
and   truthfully  written ;  and  a  disease  concerning  which,  it  would  be 
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well  for  every  physician  to  give  his  experience  and  the  mode  and  result 
of  his  treatment,  especially  if  that  treatment  prove  successful.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  lay  bofore  the  readers  of  the  College  Journal,  the 
treatment  of  a  case  which  proved  successful  in  my  hands. 

On  the  morning  of  June  the  14th,  I  was  called  upon  to  visit  a  Miss 
P.,  aged  14,  who  was  seriously  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  having  labored 
under  the  disease  five  days  before  I  was  called.  I  was  informed  that 
the  eruptions  made  their  appearance  on  the  second  day.  It  had  run 
into  a  malignant  type.  I  will  give  some  of  the  most  prominent  symp- 
toms, which  were  as  follows.  A  florid  redness  pervaded  her  whole  body, 
pulse  150  a  minute,  skin  hot,  tongue  red,  excoriated  and  coated  near 
the  middle  and  extending  to  the  base  with  a  light  brown  fur ;  the  throat 
swollen,  small  ulcers  of  an  ash  color  bespangling  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  fauces,  restlessness,  muttering  delirium,  picking  at  the  bed  clothes, 
the  lips  and  teeth  covered  with  viscid  sordes. 

Treatment.  Gave  a  light  purge  of  the  sulphate  of  Magnesia  to 
relieve  the  bowels  of  their  irritable  contents,  after  which  I  administered 
the  following  powder. 

fy.     Pulv.  Digitalis  grs.  ij. 

Pulv.  Ipecacuanha,  grs.  jv. 

Nit.  Pot.  pur.  grs.  xxjv. 
Form  eight  powders. 

S.  One  to  be  taken  every  three  hours  when  febrile  excitement  is 
present  in  conjunction  with 

#.     Ex.  Belladonna  grs.  iij.  (Tildens.) 
Cinnamon  Water  f3ij. 

S.     Half  a  fluid  drachm  to  be  taken  every  four  hours  constantly. 
Her  constant  drink,  vinegar  largely  diluted  with  cold  water.     Garg- 
ling the  throat  with  the  following : 

#.     Cloride  of  Sodium  3ij. 
Capsicum  Annuum  3ij 
Apple  Vinegar  f3jv. 
Boiling  Water  f'3jv. 

M.  S.  Gargle  the  throat  several  times  a  day  at  the  same  time  swal- 
owing  a  little  of  it. 

This  should  never  be  omitted,  it  being  one  among  the  best  antisep- 
tics, generally  acting  like  a  charm  in  such  cases. 

The  following  I  ordered  to  be  rubbed  well  on  the  throat  four  or  five 
times  a  day. 
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#.     Aqua  Ammonia  f3j. 

Tr.  Camphor  f3j. 

Oil  of  Origanum  f^ss. 

Olive  Oil  fSjss. 
M.     Apply  freely. 

June  15th.  Has  rested  better  during  the  night,  delirium  somewhat 
subsided,  soreness  of  the  throat  considerably  relieved,  the  surface  of  the 
body  not  so  red,  some  little  desquamation  of  the  skin,  pulse  100,  the 
tongue  red  and  excoriated  ;  the  coat  nearly  gone,  the  sordes  on  the 
lips  and  teeth  entirely  removed,  symptoms  nearly  all  for  the  better : 
continue  the  treatment  with  the  exception  of  the  cathartic. 

June  16th.  Still  better,  the  delirium  nearly  subsided,  tolerably 
calm,  pulse  85,  some  appetite,  soreness  of  the  throat  about  gone,  tongue 
still  somewhat  red  and  cracked,  but  more  moist.  Having  had  no  ope- 
ration from  the  bowels  for  the  last  24  hours  I  gave  her  a  mild  cathartic. 

#.     Carb.  Magnesia  6i. 
Pulv.  Rhubarb  grs.  iii. 
Leptandrin  grs.  i. 

Which  operated  mildly,  after  which  the  treatment  was  still  continued. 
Should  the  fever  at  any  time  subside,  I  ordered  the  following : 

#.     Sulp.  Quinia  grs.  viij. 

Ferri  Ferrocyanuretum  grs.  xij. 
Form  eight  powders. 

S.     One  to  be  taken  every  three  hours. 

June  17th,  discharged  cured. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  ordered  the  tepid  alkaline  bath  every  six 
hours,  with  light  covering  on  the  patient,  free  ventilation,  and  due  clean- 
liness to  be  observed. 

I  think  the  tepid  bathing  and  pure  air  an  important  matter  in  the 
treatment.     Drastic  cathartics  must  be  avoided. 
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THE   POWERS   OF   LIFE. 

Prof.  Cleaveland — I  have  often  thought  of  an  article  by  you  in  one 
of  the  earlier  Nos.  of  the  College  Journal,  and  the  query  has  often  risen 
in  my  mind,  of  "What  causes  the  lassitude  which  follows  bathing  in 
cold  water,  especially  with  those  of  feeble  constitutions?" 

It  appears  to  me,  evidently,  that  it  is  not  wholly  owing  to  the  abstrac- 
tion of  heat ;  for  the  sensation  of  lassitude  does  not  follow  when  the 
temperature  is  reduced  by  other  means. 
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There  is  an  expression  sometimes  used,  that  conveys  a  hint  to  my 
mind,  which  I  think  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  subject  to  some  extent; 
and  that  expression  is,  "  The  Powers  of  Life."  Persons  debilitated  to 
a  great  degree,  will  sometimes  withstand  the  more  fatal  forms  of  dis- 
ease, in  a  manner  that  is  wonderful  to  all.  The  powers  of  life  are  said 
to  sustain  the  sick  person. 

My  explanation  of  this  matter  is  as  follows :  The  union  of  every  mind 
with  the  body  is  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  imponder- 
able agents — and  the  proportions  in  this  combination,  of  those  agents, 
are  the  result  of  the  peculiar  state,  or  condition  of  the  body,  as  the 
amount  of  what  we  term  the  vital  heat,  and  animal  electricity  "are  the 
result  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  system  :  and  the  condition  of  the 
body  again,  is  greatty  controlled  by  the  condition  of  surrounding  objects. 
Hence,  any  action,  or  condition,  that  lessens  or  abstracts  these  impon- 
derables, lessens  the  control  which  the  will,  or  the  impulses  of  the 
individual,  have  over  his  body,  and  the  body  loses  its  connection  with  the 
mind,  or  will,  to  the  extent  that  these  imponderables  are  abstracted, 
for  mind  acts  upon  gross  matter,  only  through  imponderables. 

The  nerves  are  the  telegraph-wires  of  the  system — the  mind  is  the 
operator,  but  the  agent  is  not  electricity,  nor  magnetism — neither  is  it 
caloric,  or  odyle,  or  light  (which  latter  is  a  compound  of  many  impon- 
derable colors),  but  this  agent  is  a  compound  of  imponderables  elabo- 
rated in  the  brain,  and  acting  by  attraction  and  repulsion  upon  the  gross 
matter  of  the  muscular  system  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  the 
same  as  galvanism  acts  upon  the  telegraph  apparatus  through  the 
medium  of  the  wires. 

As  in  the  telegraph,,  the  action  of  the  battery  is  much  influenced  by 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  surroundings,  so  in  the  living 
body,  the  living  telegraph,  it  contains  an  atmosphere  (so  to  call  it), 
which  has  its  influence  upon  the  mental  control  of  the  body. 

The  body  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  able  to  counteract  to  a  great 
extent  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  air,  upon  this  combination  of 
imponderables,  for  the  attractive  power  of  the  atmosphere  upon  them  is 
not  great — and  under  ordinary  health  the  generating  powers  of  the 
system  are  able  fully  to  supply  all  loss  and  waste  caused  by  the  atmos- 
phere—particularly if  the  body  be  also  protected  by  clothing,  which  has 
the  power  of  greatly  lessening  the  loss  that  might  be  suffered  through 
radiation.  But  this  condition  of  the  system  does  not  obtain  when  the 
body  is  surrounded  by  water,  or  even  by  damp  clothing,  or  a  very  damp 
atmosphere;  for  the  water  has  a  great  attractive  power  for  these  impon- 
derables, and  can  absorb  a  large  amount  of  them,  the  same  as  it  can 
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absorb  a  large  amount  of  ammoniacal  and  other  gases ;  and  hence  the 
internal  powers  of  supply  prove  incapable  of  supplying  the  outer  loss, 
and  debility  is  the  result. 

Should  it  be  asked,  whence  we  obtain  the  supply  of  these  impondera- 
bles, to  meet  the  constant  loss  which  the  system  sustains  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  health,  I  would  reply :  They  are  taken  from  the 
food  and  the  drink,  which  are  taken  into  the  system,  and  where  they 
have  remained  latent,  until  digestion  has  set  them  free,  as  caloric  is 
freed  from  its  latent  condition  on  heating  the  coal  to  the  point  of  igni- 
nition.  They  are  also  taken  from  the  atmosphere  that  is  inhaled  into 
the  lungs. 

I  believe  your  critic  in  Newton's  journal,  classes  light  as  in  some  way 
the  result  of  electricity,  which  is  in  keeping  with  much  of  his  so-called 
science — but  in  the  expressive  language  of  the  Arabs,  his  science  is 
Bosh — nothing  ;  for  if,  as  I  understand  him,  he  does  consider  light  and 
electricity  the  same,  or  co-ordinate,  he  must  admit  that  the  prism  plays 
the  deuce  with  his  electricity,  much  as  he  does  with  the  truths  of  science. 

[Extract  from  a  private  Letter. 


MEDICINES  IN  A   POCKET  CASE. 

Query.  "What  medicines  shall  I  select  for  a  pocket  case  containing 
twenty-four  phials? 

Answer.  As  this  question  comes  from  a  physician  resident  of  the  city, 
an  answer  may  well  be  prefaced  with  an  examination  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  pocket  case  containing  twenty-four  phials,  in  city  practice. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  physicians,  (practically,  at  least,)  that  no  two 
articles  of  medicine  produce  precisely  the  same  effect  on  the  system,  and 
although  oftentimes  one  of  several  agents  can  be  used  with  advantage 
to  the  patient,  yet  in  all  cases  one  of  these  is  more  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  given  case  than  any  other  can  be  —  in  other  words,  that  each 
medicinal  agent  is  possessed  of  a  specific  power,  possessed  by  none  other 
in  precisely  the  same  character  or  degree. 

The  profession  are  in  the  possession  of  hundreds  of  these  individual 
medicinal  agents,  each  one  of  which  is  capable  of  making  impressions 
for  the  cure  of  disease  in  a  manner  unlike  all  the  others.  Hence,  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  well-furnished  apothecary  stores,  such  as 
are  established  in  cities,  as  from  the  full  assortment  they  contain,  the 
physician  can  order  the  particular  medicine,  and  in  the  peculiar  form 
specifically  adapted  to  each  case  for  which  they  prescribe.  The  advan- 
VOL.  I.  no.  ix. — 26. 
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tages  resulting  from  this  arrangement  are  so  great  and  so  apparent, 
that  in  all  countries  where  the  profession  of  mi  dieine  has  assumed  an 
honorable  position,  the  establishment  of  the  apothecary  and  pharma- 
ceutist has  been  looked  upon  by  the  scientific  physician,  as  an  indispen- 
sable necessity. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  a  pocket  case,  from  which  the  city  prac- 
titioner may  make  up  his  prescriptions,  are  many  and  grave  ones, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned — 

Mrst.  It  engenders  a  habit  of  making  use  of  a  few  remedies,  instead 
of  selecting  from  the  entire  resources  presented  by  the  whole  Materia 
Medica. 

Secondly.  It  induces  a  habit  of  carelessness,  in  that  the  physician,  not 
having  in  his  pocket  case  the  medicine  he  would  prefer  in  the  given 
case,  he  chooses  to  risk  the  use  of  an  inferior  substitute. 

Thirdly.  It  begets  the  habit  of  using  the  medicines  either  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  or  pill,  while  all  therapeutists  are  agreed  in  the 
opinion,  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  liquid  form  for  pre- 
scribing medicines  is  far  preferable. 

Fourthly.  The  constant  use  of  a  limited  number  of  medicines  tends 
to  narrow  the  mind  of  the  practitioner,  and  lessen  his  confidence  in  the 
power  and  utility  of  his  profession,  opening  the  way  for  quackery  and 
all  manner  of  vagaries  to  enter  his  mind,  as  well  as  a  distrust  of  his 
own  professional  acts,  and  those  of  other  members  of  the  profession. 

Many  other  reasons  might  be  presented,  why  city  physicians  should 
not  habitually  prescribe  from  their  pocket  cases,  and  among  them  the 
cost  of  many  medicines  might  make  the  purchase  of  them  too  onerous 
in  many  instances,  where  the  physician  would  get  no  return  for  either 
service  or  medicine,  and  the  temptation  would  be  too  great  to  make  use 
of  a  less  expensive  substitute,  as  I  have  known  to  be  practiced  by  some 
physicians  who  supply  their  patients  with  medicine. 

There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  in  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  pocket 
case,  or  other  appliances  for  physicians  furnishing  their  patients  wiih 
medicine — and  thus  imposing  upon  the  profession  the  double  labor  of 
the  physician  and  the  apothecary.  But  it  may  be  convenient  to  have  in 
the  pocket  a  few  articles  to  be  used  in  emergencies,  that  will  not  admit 
of  the  delay  necessary  to  send  to  the  apothecary. 

A  small  pocket  case,  containing  a  phial  of  Aqua  Ammonia,  of  Chloro- 
form, of  Tincture  of  Ergot,  of  the  Oil  of  Erigeron  Philadelphicum,  and 
one  of  the  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  will  supply  the  Stimulant,  the  Anesthetic, 
the  Uterine  Stimulant,  the  Astringent,  and  the  Emetic,  which  may  some- 
times be  demanded.     A  friend  who  has  used  the  Oil  of  Slyllingia,  as  ant 
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internal  local  application  itf  croup,  thinks  this  should  also  be  added. 
Yet  the  demand  for  even  these  will  seldom  be  so  imperative  as  to  pre- 
clude their  being  obtained  from  the  neighboring  shop. 

The  country  'practitioner  will  not  depend,  in  his  practice,  on  the 
contents  of  a  pocket  case,  and  yet  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to 
have  one,  and  as  many  of  the  new  remedies  in  use  by  the  Eclectics  are 
so  active,  that  a  small  phial  will  contain  many  doses,  and  as  some  of 
them  are  not  in  general  use  among  those  who  have  not  been  educated 
at  the  Institute,  an  answer  to  the  query  at  the  head  of  this  article  may 
impart  information  desired  by  many  of  our  readers. 

As  the  diseases  of  different  localities,  and  different  seasons  will 
require  different  remedies,  it  is  always  well  to  have  more  phials  than 
the  case  will  hold,  so  that  changes  can  be  made  without  inconvenience ; 
and  hence  the  list  I  shall  name  will  exceed  the  number  of  phials  in  the 
case. 

Among  those  agents  that  will  be  found  desirable  in  a  pocket  case  are : 


Ammonia,  Carb.  of, 
Ammonia,  Muriate  of, 
Bismuth,  Tris.  Nit.  of, 
Berbeerina,  Sal.  of, 
Cinnamon,  Oil  of. 
Collodion, 
Cinchonia,  Sul.  of, 
Creosote, 
Elaterium, 
Erigeron,  Oil  of, 
Gallic  Acid, 

Gold  and  Soda,  Chlo.  of, 
Hydrastine, 
Hyosciamus,  Leaf  of, 
Ipecacuanha, 
Iron,  Citrate  of, 
Iodide  of  Potassium, 
Iron,  Prussiate  of, 
Iodine, 
Jalap  Resin, 


Leptanclrin, 
Lupuline, 
Lactucarium, 
Morphia,  Sul.  of, 
Morphia,  Val.  of, 
Opium,  Pulv. 
Podophyllin, 
Phloridzine, 
Piperine, 
Quinia,  Sul.  of, 
Rhubarb, 
Strychnia, 
Stillingia,  Oil  of, 
Sanguinaria,  Sul.  of, 
Scutellarine, 
Silver,  Nitrate  of, 
Tannic  Acid, 
Veratria, 
Zinc,  Sul.  of, 
Zinc,  Chlo.  of. 


Of  course,  this  list  is  not  designed  to  enumerate  all  the  agents  the 
country  practitioner  will  need  ;  but  the  others  can  not  as  well  be  carried 
in  a  pocket  case,  either  on  account  of  their  bulk,  or  their  form.  The 
trunk,  or  the  medicine  bags  must  therefore  be  brought  into  requisition. 

C. 
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Query. — "  What  agents  do  you  use  in  the  place  of  the  Mercurials, 
the  Antimonials,  Arsenic,  Bleeding,  and  Blistering  ?  " 

Answer. — The  question  involves  too  much,  both  of  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  to  admit  of  an  elaborate  answer  in  the  space  allotted  to 
this  department  of  our  Journal ;  or  even  to  be  answered  in  the  Journal 
in  a  single  article.  I  shall  give  our  Old-School  friend  who  has  favored 
us  with  the  query,  a  brief  reply  here,  and  for  a  more  extended  elabo- 
ration of  the  subject,  refer  him  to  our  publications. 

Mercury,  we  know,  possesses  the  power  of  making  several  distinct 
impressions  on  the  system.  It  is  used  as  a  cathartic,  as  a  cholagogue,  as 
an  alterative,  and  an  anti-syphilitic.  These  we  believe,  are  the  inten- 
tions it  is  commonly  supposed  to  fulfil. 

As  a  cathartic,  we  use  many  agents,  availing  ourselves  of  all  of  that 
class  in  common  use  by  the  profession,  with  the  exception  perhaps,  of  the 
mercurials  only.  Those  we  do  not  use,  because  we  believe  there  are  others 
equally  efficient  as  cathartics,  and  not  liable  to  produce  that  form  of  dis- 
ease known  as  mercnrialization,  and  which  it  is  admitted  by  all  intelli- 
gent physicians,  may  be  produced  by  even  a  single  dose  of  the  mercurials. 
Many  reformatory  physicians  are  accustomed  to  use  Podophyllin  in  those 
cases  where  Old-School  physicians  use  the  mercurials,  and  base  their 
practice  on  the  idea  that  there  is  great  similarity  in  the  therapeutic 
action  of  the  two  agents.  I  do  not  perceive  that  similarity  which  Others 
have  supposed  to  exist,  and  seldom  prescribe  Podophyllin  as  a  cathartic, 
unless  combined  with  some  other  agent. 

As  a  cholagogue,  Podophyllin  is  frequently  prescribed  in  the  place  of 
the  mercurials ;  but  the  Blood-root,  Leptandrin,  and  the  Extract  of 
Dandelion,  being  possessed  of  decided  cholagogue  powers,  may  either 
alone,  or  in  combination,  be  made  use  of  also,  in  those  cases.  Golding 
Bird  recorded,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  mercurials  do  not  possess  any 
specific  influence  on  the  liver,  except  as  a  stimulant  to  the  lymphatic 
system  of  vessels  and  glands ;  and  the  reason  why  the  liver  is  more 
affected  than  some  other  organs  under  the  use  of  Mercury,  is  simply 
because  that  organ  is  better  supplied  with  lymphatic  vessels  than  other 
parts  of  the  system. 

As  an  alterative,  we  think  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia,  Stillingia,  or 
Blood-root,  fully  equal  to  the  mercurials,  and  in  many  conditions  of  the* 
system,  are  decidedly  their  superior.  So  also  of  Iodine,  and  Bromine,  and 
Chlorine,  and    their   combinations  with    Potassium,   or  Potassa, — and 
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neither  of  these  agents  are  liable  to  leave   such  lasting  and   hurtful 
effects  as  follow  the  use  of  Mercury. 

As  an  anti-syphilitic,  I  do  not  believe  the  mercurials  are  of  any 
power;  and  in  this  regard  many  of  the  best  informed  in  the  profession 
unite  with  us. 

To  remove  the  syphilitic  poison  from  the  system,  we  rely  on  the 
Chloride  of  G  old,  or  the-  Chloride  of  Gold  and  Soda,  and  on  the  Kalmia. 
the  Corydalis,  the  Iris,  the  Phytollacea,  the  Iodide  of  Potassium,  the 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  and  the  Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

In  the  place  of  the  Antimonials,  as  emetics,  we  use  Ipecacuanha, 
Lobelia,  Sanguinaria,  Sulphate  of  Zinc,  and  other  remedies.  As  anti- 
pJdogistics,  our  view  of  the  condition  of  the  patient  leads  us  to  use  agents 
of  nearly  the  opposite  character  to  Antimony.  As  sedatives  to  the 
heart,  we  use  the  Tincture  of  Veratrum  Viride  —  the  Tincture  of  Gel- 
seminum,  Ipecacuanha,  Digitalis,  and  the  Lycopus  Virginicus. 

In  the  place  of  Arsenic,  as  an  anti-periodic,  we  use  the  other  anti- 
periodics  in  common  use.  In  those  forms  of  skin  diseases  where  arsenic 
has  been  administered,  we  use  the  Balsams  and  Pitches.  In  Epilepsy, 
we  use  the  Cimicifuga  Racemosa,  the  Prussian  Blue,  the  Valerianate  of 
Zinc,  and  various  forms  of  Iodine  and  Chlorine. 

In  the  place  of  Bleeding,  we  apply  ligatures  to  the  limbs,  retaining 
the  blood  in  the  extremities ;  givQ  hydrogogue  cathartics,  sudorifics. 
and  diuretics,  apply  rubefacients  to  the  extremities,  and  administer  the 
sedatives  to  respiration  and  circulation,  which  have  already  been 
mentioned. 

In  regard  to  Blistering,  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion 
among  those  styling  themselves  Reformers.  Some,  who  have  imbibed 
the  teachings  of  Samuel  Thomson,  look  upon  the  Ffy,  with  a  kind  of 
holy  horror,  and  yet  they  will  apply  strong  Aqua  Ammonia,  or  the  Croton 
Oil,  until  the  skin  is  divested  of  its  cuticle,  with  an  amusing  degree  of 
complacency,  so  long  as  it  is  the  dermoid  tissue  of  another  that  enjoys 
the  application.  Others  there  are,  who  will  take  a  slower,  if  not  a 
more  pleasant  mode  of  arriving  at  a  similar  result,  and  the  Irritating 
plaster,  as  it  has  been  happily  named,  is  brought  in  requisition.  In 
short,  Reformers  do  get  the  cuticle  off  their  patients ;  and  perhaps  the 
proper  answer  to  this  part  of  the  query,  is — Various  forms  of  blistering 
are  in  use,  and  the  fly  is  not  discarded.  C. 
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Efforts  having  been  made  by  interested  parties  to  give  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  course  pursued  by  the  editors  of  the  College  Journal,  in 
exposing  the  impositions  which  have  been  practiced  by  B.  Keith  &  Co., 
in  regard  to  concentrated  preparations,  was  prompted  by  personal  enmity 
toward  that  firm,  we  deem  ifc  proper  to  give  the  charge  a  flat  denial.  In 
connection  with  this  denial  a  succinct  statement  of  facts  may  not  be  out 
of  place,  which  will  go  to  show  the  true  position  of  several  of  the  parties  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  while  they  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati. 

In  the  autumn  of  1854,  Dr.  E.  S.  Newton,  then  a  professor  in  the 
Institute,  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  upon  his  return  exhibited 
some  neat  looking  powders,  purporting  to  be  concentrated  preparations 
from  medicinal  plants.  Some  of  these  wrere  said  to  represent  the  virtues 
of  plants  whose  medical  properties  had  been  found  by  Mr.  Merrell  and 
others,  to  reside  in  oils,  or  oleo-resins,  and  which  consequently  they  had 
not  been  able  to  produce  in  the  form  of  dry  powders,  without  employing 
some  foreign  matter  with  which  to  triturate  them.  It  w7as  claimed  that 
a  new  process  had  been  discovered,  by  which  the  difficulties  encountered 
by  others  were  overcome,  though  the  peculiar  mode  had  not  yet  been 
published.  Dr.  N.  said,  however,  that  the  discoverers  made  no  secret 
of  their  formulas,  that  they  had  taken  him  through  their  entire  estab- 
lishment, had  explained  to  him  the  peculiar  process  employed  for  each 
agent,  and  that  they  were  preparing  a  work,  in  which  the  whole  subject 
would  be  clearly  set  forth. 

Dr.  N.  was  unable  to  give  any  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  oils 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  powders  without  impairing  their  medical 
virtues,  though  he  asserted  his  entire  confidence  in  the  fact,  and  com- 
menced at  once  recommending  them  in  his  lectures,  and  exhibiting  them 
in  his  practice.  His  colleagues  knew  nothing  of  the  professed  discover- 
ers of  this  new  pharmaceutic  process,  and,  therefore,  judged  it  prudent 
to  withhold  all  expressions  of  opinion  concerning  the  matter,  until  the 
subject  should  be  explained  by  the  appearance  of  the  promised  book. 

Dr.  King,  who  was  then  superintending  through  the  press,  the 
American  Eclectic  Dispensatory,  being  desirous  to  embody  in  his 
work  all  the  new  discoveries  and  improvements   in  pharmacy,  applied 
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through  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  to  B.  Keith  &  Co.  for  a  description 
of  any  new  processes  they  had  discovered,  but  was  informed  that  they 
declined  to  furnish  their  formulae. 

They  however,  advertised  their  drugs  very  largely  in  Dr.  Newton's 
journal,  and  Dr.  N.  lauded  their  preparations  in  his  lectures,  asserted 
their  entire  reliability,  as  tested  in  his  own  practice,  within  less  than 
two  months  after  he  brought  the  first  specimen  to  Cincinnati;  and  soon 
announced  the  appearance  of  a  book,  under  the  high-sounding  title  of 

"Positive  Medical  Agents  ;  being  a  Treat' se  on  the  new  Alkaloid, 
Mesinoid,  and  Concentrated  Preparations  of  Indigenous  and  Foreign 
M dlcal  Plants.  By  authority  of  the  American  Chemical  Institute. 
Nlw  York:  B.  Keith  $  Company,  582  Houston  street.     1854." 

Accompanying  this  announcement,  Dr.  N.  said  (E.  M.  Journal,  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  cover) : 

"  We  have  been  politely  furnished  by  the  publishers  with  a  copy  of 
the  above  valuable  work,  which  we  will  notice  further  after  a  careful 
perusal. 

"  Orders  to  be  addressed  to  C.  B.  Norton,  71  Chambers  street,  New 
York. 

•'  Orders  can  be  sent  to  E.  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio." 

Thus  the  work  was  indorsed  as  "  valuable  "  before  it  was  read,  and 
the  interest  of  the  indorse r  as  agent  for  its  sale  clearly  stated. 

A  copy  of  this  new  work  was  presented  to  each  member  of  our  faculty 
by  the  publishers,  through  Dr.  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  who  was  then  still 
apparently  in  favor  with  Messrs.  Keith  &  Co.  in  New  lrork,  and  with  Dr. 
Newton  of  Cincinnati.  Accompanying  these  books  was  a  box  of  medi- 
cines, which  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Cleaveland,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  etc.,  to  be  by  him  exhibited  to  the  class. 

Upon  examining  this  new  work,  which  from  the  representations  of 
Dr.  Newton  should  have  been  a  source  from  which  light  would  break 
forth  to  illuminate  the  minds  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  the  newly 
discovered  pharmaceutical  processes,  and  shed  a  flood  of  glory  over  the 
entire  field  of  Eclectic  medicine,  it  w7as  found  not  to  contain  a  single 
formula,  nor  a  word  of  explanation  in  regard  to  the  very  subject  upon 
which  so  much  had  been  promised.  And  so  far  from  giving  credit  to 
Eclecticism  for  the  introduction  of  these  new  forms  of  medicine,  not  the 
least  reference  is  made  in  the  book  to  Eclectics  or  their  labors  in  med- 
ical progress.  It  bore  indubitable  evidence  of  charlatanry,  under  the 
dress  of  scientific  pretensions,  and  could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  an  effort  to  advertise  the  wares  of  a  secret  nostrum- manufactory, 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  might  be  induced  to  purchase  it. 
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Dr.  Newton's  attention  was  at  once  called  to  the  character  of  the 
production,  and  he  explained  one  of  its  features,  by  saying,  that  all 
reference  to  Eclecticism  had  been  avoided,  at  his  instance,  so  that  Old 
School  physicians  might  be  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  induced  to 
purchase  the  book,  and  thus  the  concentrated  medicines  be  introduced 
into  general  practice  among  them.  In  regard  to  the  absence  of  the 
promised  form uhe,  he  expressed  his  views  with  his  accustomed  lucidity, 
in  an  editorial  notice  of  the  book,  as  follows  (Eclectic  Medical  Journal, 
February,  1855): 

"  Positive  Medical  Agents,"  etc.  "  We  noticed  this  work  briefly  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  We  now  give  a  few  extracts  from  other 
journals  to  show  how  the  book  and  the  concentrated  remedies  are  being 
received. 

"  The  omission  of  the  process  for  making  all  these  medicines  has,  by 
some,  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  book ;  and  if  this  could  not  be 
obtained,  it  would  be  well  founded ;  but  under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
probable  that,  for  the  present,  they  have  pursued  the  best  plan.     N." 

The  character  of  this  book  at  once  confirmed  suspicions  which  had 
already  begun  to  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  preparations  advertised 
in  it.  They  were,  therefore,  subjected  to  analyses  by  several  competent 
chemists,  and  the  magnesian  and  other  adulterations  discovered,  with 
the  character  of  which  our  readers  have  already  been  made  acquainted. 

If  a  question  now  arise,  as  to  the  motive  which  could  have  operated 
in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Newton,  inducing  him  so  suddenly  to  fall  in  with 
and  indorse  these  spurious  preparations,  and  affiliate  so  closely  with 
their  authors ;  to  defend  them  in  the  face  of  chemical  analysis,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  remonstrance  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  dictates  of  com- 
mon honesty ;  to  make  personal  enemies  of  all  who  ventured  publicly  to 
expose  the  imposition,  and  visit  with  calumny  and  low  personal  vituperation 
those  who  were  instrumental  in  detecting  the  fraud  ;  an  answer  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  the  following  brief  items  of  private  but  truthful  history. 

In  the  summer  of  1854,  Dr.  Newton  had  received  notice  that  his 
name  would  not  be  permitted  longer  to  appear  on  the  title-page  of  the 
Eclectic  Dispensatory,  and  after  finding  it  impossible  to  force  Dr.  King 
to  change  his  determination  in  regard  to  this  matter,  he  went  to  New 
York  and  made  arrangements  with  Keith  &  Co.  to  bring  out  a  work 
which  should  undersell  the  Dispensatory,  while  he  would  introduce, 
indorse  and  puff  their  preparations  and  publication,  and  thus,  by  means 
of  his  position  in  the  Institute,  his  control  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Jour- 
nal, and  his  estimated  influence  with  Eclectics,  supersede  Dr.  King's 
work — an  attempt  which  totally  failed. 

In  connection  with  the  above  movement,  and  with  a  view  evidently  of 
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ultimately  transferring  the  entire  influence  of  the  Institute  to  his 
Eastern  coadjutors,  he  approached  some  of  his  colleagues  with  a  most 
Utopian  scheme.  He  informed  them  that  certain  capitalists  in  New 
York  were  about  to  erect  a  magnificent  college  edifice  in  that  city,  fit  it 
out  in  complete  style,  and  consecrate  it  to  Eclecticism ;  that  they  soli- 
cited the  co-operation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institute,  and  that  they 
desired  some  of  our  members  to  accept  professorships  in  the  new  college. 
He  represented  that  we  could  hold  sessions  alternately  in  Cincinnati  and 
New  York,  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  the  capital,  liberality,  and 
immense  influence  of  his  Eastern  friends.  He  announced  the  projected 
institution  with  quite  a  flourish,  in  his  Journal  for  January,  1855,  and 
shadowed  forth  his  expectation  of  the  downfall  of  the  Institute.  But 
his  colleagues  would  not  bite  at  the  golden  bait,  and  his  gorgeous  New 
York  college  remains,  as  it  always  will,  a  mere  airy  humbug. 

The  Institute  still  stands,  and  is  still  sustained  by  her  real  friends  ; 
while  Dr.  N.  and  his  Eastern  confreres,  having  failed  to  bribe  its 
Faculty,  have  attempted  to  accomplish  their  ends  by  uniting  with 
L.  E.  Jones,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the  Faculty,  and  by  purchasing  up 
the  stock  of  the  Institute,  possibly  aided  by  Eastern  funds,  to  control 
the  election  of  Trustees,  remove  from  the  Institute  six  members  of  the 
Faculty,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  They  claim  to 
have  succeeded,  and  their  announcement  proclaims  the  names  of  J.  M. 
Sanders,  M.  D.,  an  attache  of  Keith  &  Co.'s  establishment,  and  G.  W. 
L.  Bickley,  M.  D.,  the  writer  of  the  great  work  on  Positive  Medical 
Agents,  as  members  of  their  new  Faculty  ;  while  J.  G.  Henshall,  agent 
for  Keith's  medicines,  is  one  of  their  Trustees  and  Secretary  of  their 
spurious  Board.  But  whether  or  not  they  have  succeeded,  and  whether 
or  not  the  Charter  is  to  pass  into  possession  of  Newton,  L.  E.  Jones, 
and  Keith,  is  the  very  matter  now  pending  in  Court,  and  which  we 
hope  will  in  a  few  days  be  decided  by  the  proper  tribunal. 


■<  •  ♦  »  y 


AMUSING    VARIETIES    OF    FALSEHOOD. 

Artful  Deception. — "  We  have  the  records  of  the  college  which  show 
that  Dr.  Baldriclge  resigned,  and  never  was  displaced,  as  charged  by 
Dr.  Buchanan." — Dr.  Ntwton's  Express. 

Would  it  not  be  more  honest  to  state  the  simple  truth,  that  in  order 

to  prepare  for  your  long  meditated  treachery  to  the  Faculty,  you  had 

the  "  records  of  the  college  "  furtively  copied  by  one  of  your  instruments, 

and  that  you  have  referred  to  that  copy  (made  by  one  who  was  publicly 

reprimanded  for  falsehood),  because  you  had  not  the  records  themselves, 

which  belong  to  the  true  Board  of  Trustees,  and  are  held  by  them. 
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Would  it  not  have  been  more  honest,  also,  to  state,  that  Dr.  Bald- 
ridge's  removal  was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  and  that  you  knew 
very  well  he  was  forced  into  a  resignation  by  the  Faculty — also,  that 
the  committee  of  Eclectic  Physicians  long  since  pronounced  Dr.  Bald- 
ridge's  statement  false,  in  which  they  had  your  hearty  concurrence  at 
the  time. 

Simple  Mendacity. — "  I  do  most  positively  assert,  that  I  had  not 
even  the  most  indistinct  idea,  while  in  the  Faculty  meeting,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Faculty  designed  publishing  the  proceedings  of  that 
meeting.  I  did  not  hear  it  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at.  There  is  a 
by-law  of  the  Institute,  regulating  the  sacredness  of  the  Faculty  meet- 
ings, so  as  to  keep  all  their  action  secret,  except  such  things  as  by  a 
vote  of  the  Faculry  the  Dean  is  authorized  to  report  to  the  class,  or 
other  interested  persons." — Dr.  Z.  Freeman. 

There  is  no  such  by-law  in  the  Institute,  and  never  has  been.  The 
purpose  of  the  resolutions,  to  define  our  position  before  the  public,  was 
distinctly  avowed,  and  was  understood  at  the  time  by  Drs.  Newton  and 
Freeman. 

Scurrilous  Impudence.  No.  1. — "As  regards  any  appointment  of 
Dr.  Burnham  to  any  chair  in  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,  it  is  a 
hoax;  we  know  such  is  not  the  case.  "  B." 

"Rascality  can  not  prosper  long,  when  brought  to  the  light  for  inves- 
tigation."— Newton's  Repress. 

The  announcement  of  the  Institute  is  already  sufficiently  circulated 
to  counteract  the  above  trick  by  showing  that  Dr.  Burnham  is  appointed, 
and  will  serve  as  Professor. 

No.  2. — "  But  institute  a  criminal  proceeding,  and  the  question  of  a 
right  to  issue  the  stock  is  at  once  determined;  and  when  vou  have 
proved  the  fraud,  there  is  no  escaping  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
com mission  of  the  forgery,  except  by  the  interposition  of  Executive 
clemency." 

Such  is  the  language  applied  by  medical  desperadoes  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  honorable  men,  acting  in  accordance  with  law  and  precedent, 
under  the  best  legal  advice,  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institute. 

Fib  Variable. — "  Dr.  Burnham  will  not  be  a  member  of  it  over  one 
or  two  sessions,  as  that  visionary,  Dr.  Buchanan,  will  scheme  him  out 
of  it,  in  order  to  put  in  some  creature  who  will  be  willing  to  stoop  so 
low  as  to  do  him  reverence." — Newton's  Express. 

D  ing  reverence  to  Dr.  Buchanan  will  not  avail  an  incompetent  pro- 
fessor, as  Dr.  Newton  knows  by  experience.  He  did  reverence  to  Dr. 
Buchanan  for  some  time,  and  honored  him  as  a  philosopher  and  a  man 
of  profound  scientific  attainments — but  as  that  would  not  persuade  him 
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to  consider  Dr.  Newton  a  competent  professor,  the  tune  is  changed,  and 
the  writers  of  the  Eclectic  Journal  call  him  now,  not  a  "  philosopher,1 
hut  a  "  visionary."  He  is  so  visionary  as  to  cast  off  a  devoted  follower 
and  choose  a  personal  stranger,  simply  because  the  latter  (while  unac- 
quainted with  Anthropology),  is  a  profound  master  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  Surgery. 

Fib  Ridiculous. — ''Whether  Dr.  Burnham  really  requires  certificates 
to  substantiate  his  wonderful  surgical  skill  we  do  not  pretend  to  know." 
— Newton's  Journal. 

The  editors  of  this  journal  have  taken  the  liberty  of  publishing  a 
letter  referring  to  Dr.  Burnham's  abilities,  and  as  the  fear  of  professional 
superiority  disturbs  Dr.  N.,  he  professes  great  scorn  for  certificates! 
Dr.  Burnham  has  never  resorted  to  surgical  certificates;  but  for  Dr. 
Newton,  who  manufactured  all  his  original  professional  reputation  out 
of  certificates  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  to  object  to  certificates  is  rather  rich! 

Fib  .Impudent. — Dr.  Newton,  whose  whole  literary  career  is  nothing 
but  a  plagiarism — whose  lectures,  editorials  and  essays  are  all  bought, 
borrowed,  or  stolen  goods  (having  never  in  his  life  written  ten  consecu- 
tive pages  of  scientific  matter  himself),  charges  Prof.  Qleaveland  with 
plagiarism  !  !  and  has  the  folly  to  publish  at  the  same  time  the  matter 
upon  which  the  charge  is  based :  viz.,  an  essay  by  Dr.  Collins  and  a 
contribution  of  Dr.  C.  to  King's  Obstetrics.  The  articles  resemble  each 
other  simply  in  the  fact  that  they  advocate  similar  doctrines,  and  are  no 
more  alike  than  any  other  scientific  essays  from  different  authors, 
embodying  similar  views.  The  same  doctrines  were  originally  presented 
by  English  authors,  from  whom  Prof.  Cleaveland  long  since  derived 
them  in  the  first  instance.  But  Dr.  Newton,  in  his  profound  ignorance 
of  the  literature  of  the  profession,  supposed  they  had  never  been  presented 
to  the  world  until  Dr.  Collins  advanced  them.  The  ideas  may  have  been 
entirely  original  with  Dr.  Collins,  but  Dr.  Cleaveland  did  not  obtain  them 
from  him,  and  did  not  present  them  as  original  with  himself.  If  Dr. 
Newton  wishes  to  know  with  what  contempt  Dr.  Collins  regards  such 
trickery,  he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  ascertain. 

The  vindictive  enmity  of  Dr.  Newton  against  Dr.  Cleaveland,  appears 
to  have  completely  stultified  him,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  had  the 
consummate  folly  to  publish  a  charge,  and  publish  the  refutation  with  it. 
It  is  indeed  honorable  to  Dr.  C,  that  his  industrious  enemy,  who  has 
been  looking  out  in  a  secret  and  unbecoming  manner  for  some  materials 
for  a  personal  attack,  should  have  been  able  to  trump  up  nothing  but 
this  barefaced  absurdity.     We  expect  him,  when  he  perceives  that  he  h. 
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defeated,  to  trump  up  other  charges  equally  malicious  and  false,  for  he 
has  been  thus  engaged  ever  since  he  discovered  that  Prof.  C.  would  not 
serve  as  a  literary  tool,  and  co-operate  in  upholding  adulterated  medi- 
cines. We  would  commend  to  his  attention  the  remark  of  a  philosophic 
moralist : 

"  If  a  man  wishes  to  put  himself  down  effectually  and  thoroughly, 
for  this  world  and  the  next,  let  him  persist  in  endeavoring  to  put  down 
some  one  else.     The  experiment  has  never  failed,  and  never  will." 

The  truth  of  this  doctrine  has  been  exemplified  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones, 
and  is  now  being  exemplified  by  Dr.  K.  S.  Newton. 


PHYSOPATHIC     CONGLOMERATION. 

Out  of  the  mongrel  group  of  Jones,  Newton  and  Baldridge,  we  find 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  extract  a  little  truth,  by  interrogating  the 
parties,  when  it  was  their  interest  to  tell  the  truth  on  each  other. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Institute  have  been  much  annoyed  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  Department  of  Practice,  the  old,  absurd,  queer  Thomsonian 
notions  of  pathology  were  inculcated  by  Dr.  Newton.  They  were  for- 
bidden by  the  by-laws  of  the  Institute  from  disparaging  the  lectures  of 
any  professor ;  and  although  Dr.  Newton  had  thus  introduced  speculative 
absurdities,  subversive  of  the  principles  which  had  been  taught  in  the 
Institute  from  its  first  establishment,  desecrating  the  chairs  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Professors  Morrow  and  I.  G.  Jones,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  stale  follies  which  they  had  always  combated,  the  Faculty 
had  no  means  of  correcting  the  evil,  until  they  adopted  the  last  resort 
of  requesting  his  resignation.  The  true  principles  of  medical  science 
were  taught  from  the  other  chairs,  and  the  doctrines  taught  by  Prof. 
N.  were  not  until  recently  known  to  the  whole  faculty.  The  Dean,  in 
making  the  announcement  of  Dr.  N's.  lectures  (according  to  his  own 
representations),  in  a  favorable  manner,  was  not  aware  of  their  Thomso- 
nian character.  When  their  true  character  became  known,  the  Faculty 
could  not  entirely  suppress  private  expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  They 
did  not  at  all  regret  the  circumstance  that  the  deficiency  in  the  chair  of 
Practice  attracted  outside  notice,  which  would  tend  to  facilitate  a  change 
in  that  department.  In  the  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
for  May  and  June,  1855,  Dr.  L.  E.  Jones  performed  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  by  noticing  this  matter. 

"  Is  inflammation  a  healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of  parts?  or  is  it  a 
diseased,  or  sound  condition  of  the  organs  or  tissues  involved  ? 
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"  In  short,  is  inflammation  a  disease,  or  the  mere  manifestations  of  it? 
Does  it  constitute  any  part  of  the  disease,  or  is  it  simply  a  'healthy 
effort  of  nature  to  remove  or  cure  some  other  affection  ? J 

"  I  am  led  to  make  these  inquiries  in  consequence  of  the  labored  efforts 
of  Prof.  K.  S.  Newton,  of  that  college,  to  establish  his  favorite  hobby, 
that  it  [inflammation]  is  not  disease,  but  a  '  healthy  effort  of  nature  to 
cure  disease.' 

"  If  this  position  be  true,  it  should  be  understood  and  appreciated  by 
all  classes  of  the  profession ;  if  erroneous,  it  should  be  as  widely  known, 
that  the  remedy  may  be  coextensive  with  the  injury  inflicted  by  the 
inculcation  of  such  doctrines." 

After  performing  the  easy  task  of  refuting  such  absurdities,  Dr.  L. 
E.  J.  continues : 

"  I  can  not  leave  this  subject  without  an  expression  of  utter  surprise 
that  Prof.  E.  S.  Newton  should  consume  so  much  important  time  in 
zealously  advocating  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson.  I  believe 
Prof.  A.  Curtis  of  the  "  Physio-Medical  College  "  of  this  city,  and  Prof. 
H.  S.  Newton  of  the  "  Eclectic  Medical  Institute,"  are  the  only  gentle- 
men claiming  respectable  scientific  attainments  who  walk  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Dr.  Thomson.  Most  of  his  early  proselytes  have  long  since 
renounced  his  doctrines  ;  but  he  still  has  two  zealous  friends  (both  Pro- 
fessors in  Medical  Colleges),  who  advocate  and  proclaim  his  doctrines  to 
their  pupils,  pure  and  unadulterated  as  when  they  came  from  the  foun- 
tain some  forty  years  ago.  If  these  doctrines  accord  with  science,  and 
the  enlightened  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  age — if  they  be  rational 
and  demonstrable,  they  should  certainly  be  promulgated  by  the  profes- 
sors in  all  Medical  Colleges.  If  on  the  contrary,  they  are  irrational 
and  erroneous,  they  should  not  be  made  to  consume  the  limited  and 
valuable  time  of  medical  students." 

The  foregoing  matter  explains  pretty  clearly  why  it  is  that  Drs.  New- 
ton and  Freeman  amalgamate  with  a  Physopathic  convention  and  call  it 
Eclectic,  while  it  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Curtis's  journal  as  standing  on  his 
own  platform. 


THE    TWO    GROVER    GOES. 

Our  readers  may  not  understand  the  mystery  connected  with  the 
name  of  Coe.  /There  are  two  gentlemen  who  sport  that  honorable 
name.  First  —  Grover  Coe,  No.  1,  a  young  physician  of  New  York, 
intimate  with  Keith  &  Co ,  who  is  distinguished  as  the  inventor  of  the 
Hormattan  Syrup,  and  we  believe,  some  other  nostrums.  Second — 
Grover  Coe,  No.  2,  or  more  properly,  Grover  Coe  Sanders,  who  does  the 
principal  writing  for  Newton's  Journal  and  Express.  Grover  Coe,  No. 
1,  is  at  the  present  time  devoted  to  Keith  &  Co.,  and  consequently 
devoted  to  the  Pseudo-Eclectic  Convention  in  New  York,  which  lends 
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to  Keith  &  Co.  a  helping  hand.  About  a  year  ago,  Grover  Coe,  No.  1, 
(in  close  affinity  with  Dr.  Newton,)  thought  the  said  Convention  a 
miserable  affair,  and  would  not  honor  it  with  his  presence.  (So  did  Dr. 
Newton.)  Grover  Coe,  No.  1,  wrote  to  Cincinnati,  in  July,  1855,  that — 
"  The  proceedings  ivere  decidedly  amusing  to  an  '  outsider,'  betokening 
little  of  dignity  or  scientific  attainment ;  but  by  dint  of  paying  the  Re- 
porter of  the  Tribune  liberally,  the  material  was  skilfully  worked.  The 
other  was  that  of  the  S'ate  '  Phywpathic  Medical  Society;'  somewhat  less 
than  a  dozen  delegates  were  present,  and  the  meeting  ended  in  a  row,  as 
usual."  Dr.  Newton  said  in  his  Journal,  that  the  former  meeting  had 
no  right  to  assume  the  title  of  National  Eclectic  Association.  But  in 
1856,  Grover  Coe,  No.  1,  and  Dr.  Newton,  having  become  "outsiders" 
to  the  more  honorable  portion  of  the  profession,  concluded  to  become 
insiders  of  the  aforesaid  "  amusing  "  affair,  where  they  say  thtre  is  so 
"Utile  of  dignity  or  scientific  attainments ;"  expecting  that  although  the 
"  dmtcsing  "  affair  had  dwindled  to  still  smaller  dimensions  than  ever, 
the  "material"  could  be  "skillfully  worked"  by  themselves  into  a  passable 
humbug.  How  they  worked  it  up,  our  readers  observed  in  the  last 
College  Journal ;  how  they  indorsed  adulterated  medicines,  and  acci- 
dentally repudiated  the  Eclectic  Platform.  An  additional  illustration 
of  their  working  has  transpired.  Dr.  Friend,  in  making  a  committee 
report,  endeavored  to  act  honorably,  and  mention  all  the  reformatory 
journals ;  but  before  the  report  reached  the  press,  through  the  hands  of 
Coe  and  Newton,  the  name  of  the  College  Journal  was  expunged.  It  is 
true,  they  did  us  no  harm  by  this  trick ;  but  they  illustrated  as  usual, 
their  individual  honesty. 

By  the  way,  the  said  Physopathico-Eclcctic  meeting,  in  nominating 
essayists  for  next  year,  appointed  eight  individuals  —  four  members  of 
the  spurious  Faculty  !  two  Physopaths !  Grover  (he,  and  one  of  the  Keith 
establishment  who  is  appointed  to  report  on  concentrated  medicines! 
As  for  true  Eclectics  they  had  none  to  appoint. 

Grover  Coe,  No.  2 — Grover  Coe  Sanders  is  the  great  man,  the  great 
chemist,  the  great  trumpeter  of  Keith  &  Co.,  who  fights  all  their  battles 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Grover  Coe ;  puffs  the  adulterated  medi- 
cines, puffs  himself  as  their  great  man  of  science,  and  attacks  with 
savage  words  all  who  object  to  magnesian  adulterations.  Grover  Coe 
Sanders  is  at  times  quite  facetious  —  he  compares  those  who  object  to 
magnesia  colored  with  medicinal  tinctures,  to  the  ignorant  city  lady  who 
being  accustomed  to  sky-blue  milk,  objected  to  the  pure  and  rich  article 
on  account  of  the  yellow  scum  that  rose  to  the  top  —  so  with  the  poor 
simpletons  who  object  to  magnesia  in  their  medicines. 
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The  cream  of  the  joke,  it  will  be  perceived,  lies  in  the  magnesia — 
and  certainly  the  cream  of  the  'profit  to  the  maker  lies  in  the  amount  of 
worthless  matter  which  he  introduces.  We  think  however,  magnesian 
medicines  would  compare  more  happily  with  chalk  milk,  except  that  we 
have  never  heard  of  milk  with  eighty  per  cent,  of  chalk  and  water.  The 
druggist  far  surpasses  the  most  audacious  milkman,  as  much  as  Grover 
Coe  Sanders  surpasses  all  ordinary  quack-puffers. 

The  following  specimen  of  his  abilities,  we  think,  will  favorably  com- 
pare with  any  thing  from  Professor  Holloway,  Dr.  Root,  or  Dr.  Bran- 
dreth.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  while  reading  it,  that  Grover 
Coe,  No.  1,  is  not  the  quack-puffer,  nor  is  he  the  great  chemist  —  "the 
ablest  chemical  ability  in  this  country  " —  that  honor  belongs  to  Grover 
Coe,  No.  2. 

"  Those  who  have  not  devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  organic 
chemistry,  are  but  little  cognizant  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted in  the  attainment  of  that  great  desideratum  —  purity  in  the 
isolation  of  the  active  principles  of  plants.  The  strongest  evidence  we 
can  adduce  in  proof  of  this,  is  the  fact  that  the  firm  of  B.  Keith  &  Co. 

HAVE  ALREADY  EXPENDED  OVER  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  ill  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end.  There  are  some  coloring  principles  which  will  adhere 
to  the  active  agents  despite  all  the  resources  of  modern  chemistry  to 
displace  them ;  while  again  a  minute  trace  of  the  re-agents  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  principles  (or  formed  during  the  process)  can  not,  so 
far,  be  entirely  got  rid  of.  But  their  presence  does  not  interfere  in 
the  least  with  the  medicinal  effects  of  the  plants,  as  they  are  not  ren- 
dered insoluble  thereby,  nor  are  their  properties  in  the  least  altered  or 
deteriorated.  It  is  now  the  continued  solicitude  of  this  firm  to  get  rid 
of  these,  although  harmless  yet  inelegant  substances,  and  THE  ABLEST 
CHEMICAL  ABILITY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  is  now  exclusively  en- 
gaged in  the  attainment  of  that  end.  But  while  they  are  engaged  in 
this  great  undertaking,  which  involves  the  well  being  and  the  lives  of 
thousands  in  the  future — while  a  fortune  is  being  expended  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  ablest  talent  this  country  can  produce  is  devoted  to  that 
great  and  laudable  purpose,  there  is  a  nest  of  insignificant  Cincinnati 
doctors,  without  the  ability  to  comprehend,  or  the  nobleness  of  soul  to 
admit  a  truth,  now  scribbling  volumes  of  inanity,  and  article  after 
article  of  nonentities,  in  the  effort  to  injure  the  characters  of  these 
praisetvorthy  men,  and  to  deter  the  public  from  that  just  appreciation  of 
their  labors  which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

"  It  is  a  great  misfortune,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  be  necessitated  to  ex- 
pend so  much  labor  and  capital,  for  so  little  pecuniary  reward  ;  but  there 
are  those  who  entertain  no  feelings  for  the  sacrifices  and  misfortunes  of 
others.  The  success  and  happiness  of  mankind  afflict  such  men  as 
these  equally  as  poignantly  as  their  calamities  give  them  infinite  satis- 
faction. Their  resentments  are  implacable,  and  while  no  misfortune 
can  soften  the  callousness  of  their  hearts,  no  kindness  can  appease  the 
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vindictiveness    and    treachery  of   their    natures.     How    miserable   the 
creatures  who  derive  their  sweetest  consolation  from  the  misfortunes  of 
others  !     Nero,  with  his  atrocity  of  disposition,  or  Caligula,  with  his  fiend- 
ish delight  at  human  suffering,  were  fit  companions  for  such  ivrefches. 
"I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  etc.,  Grover  Coe,  M.  D." 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  to  Grover  Coe  Sanders,  that  instead 
of  expending  twenty  thousand  dollars!!!  to  purify  the  medicines,  it 
would  be  a  cheaper  and  simpler  plan  to  leave  out  all  the  magnesia.  This 
would  save  the  necessity  of  your  thundering  prommciamentos  against 
that  cruel  Nero,  (Prof.  King,  with  his  microscope)  ;  or  that  murderous 
Caligula,  (Mr.  Wayne,  with  his  retort  and  crucibles),  who  would  torture 
a  poor  innocent  powder  to  death,  to  prove  that  it  contained  more  mag- 
nesia than  medicine. 


HOW    TO    ANNOUNCE    A    MEDICAL    SCHOOL. 

The  Medical  College  op  Ohio  sends  forth  a  brief  matter  of  fact 
announcement,  and  accompanies  it  by  a  picture  of  their  huge  collegiate 
building.  The  Miami  School,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  called 
Center  Hall,  sends  forth  a  picture  of  the  whole  building,  to  represent 
their  college  edifice ;  and  we  believe  the  little  schools  located  up  stairs 
in  College  Hall,  Walnut  street,  use  the  picture  of  that  whole  building 
as  a  part  of  their  attractions. 

Students  at  a  distance  are  easily  hoaxed  by  a  fine  picture.  Messrs. 
Newton,  Jones  &  Co.,  understanding  this  very  well,  having  taken  a  step 
in  advance,  by  sending  out  with  their  announcement  a  picture  of  a 
building  which  is  not  in  existence,  having  never  been  erected !  The 
picture,  however,  is  not  any  more  a  humbug  than  the  rest  of  their  pre- 
tensions. The  true  picture  of  the  building  as  it  stands,  was  engraved 
and  published  in  the  announcement  about  four  years  since ;  but  as 
that  picture  was  only  the  naked  truth,  it  did  not  suit  the  purposes  of 
a  spurious  school.  Hence  they  have  enlarged  upon  the  truth.  The 
main  body  of  their  imaginary  edifice  corresponds  to  the  space  occupied 
by  a  stone-cutter's  yard  and  certain  back  buildings. 


MEDICAL    POLEMICS. 

The  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine,  (edited  by  Dr.  Z.  Pitcher, 
President  of  the  American  Medical  Association,)  some  time  since  assailed 
Professor  King's  Obstetrics,  not  because  it  had  any  fault  to  find  with 
the  book  in  a  scientific  or  professional  way,  but  because  the  author  had 
the  impudence  to  call  it  an  American  Eclectic  work,  which  it  contended 
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was  an  improper  title.  This  rabid  party  spirit  has  led  the  editor  to 
assail  others  with  equal  injustice.  In  the  June  number,  the  editor 
attacked  Professor  D.  H.  Storer,  of  Boston,  because  a  Homoeopathic 
physician,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Professor  Storer,  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  him  in  his  advertisement.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal  gives  Dr.  Pitcher  a  very  good  lecture  on  his  reckless  dis- 
courtesy and  insolence. 

The  Medical  Independent,  an  able  medical  monthly,  published  at 
Detroit,  administers  a  sharp  rebuke  to  Dr.  Pitcher,  for  his  abusive 
attack  upon  its  editor,  as  well  as  on  Dr.  Storer.  Notwithstanding  his 
position  as  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  Inde- 
pendent says  of  Dr.  Pitcher — "  The  source  of  the  slang  and  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  disseminated,  both  alike  render  it  powerless,  and 
provide  a  guarantee  against  all  cause  for  apprehension.'7  So  it  appears 
that  Professor  King,  Professor  Storer,  and  Dr.  Goodby  will  be  likely  to 
survive  the  criticisms  of  the  learned  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association. 


■<  ■•  ♦  ♦  *- 


EDITORIAL    ABSTRACTS. 


Muriate  of  Morphia,  and  Coffee — Neuralgia. — Mr.  Boileau  has  found 
marked  relief  in  paroxysmal  neuralgia,  from  the  use  of  the  Muriate  of 
Morphia,  in  doses  of  one-seventh  of  a  grain  in  a  hot  cup  of  coffee,  pre- 
pared from  the  fruit  that  had  been  highly  roasted. 

Wild  Cherry  Bark. — Mr.  Perot  states,  that  the  proper  period  for  col- 
lecting this  bark  is  during  the  autumn,  as  then  it  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  amygdalin  than  in  spring  and  summer. 

Haschishcin,  or  Cannabin. — The  active  principle  of  the  Cannabis 
Indica  is  prepared  in  a  very  simple  way,  by  Mr.  Gastinel,  of  Cairo.  He 
takes  the  dried  plant,  from  which  he  makes  an  alcoholic  extract,  which 
he  treats  with  water  to  remove  the  extractive  and  other  matters  from 
the  resinous  principle,  and  then  the  water  is  removed  by  evaporation. 

The  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburg,  adopt  the  following  method,  which 
is  said  to  produce  a  purer  article  than  that  of  Gastinel.  They  first 
treat  the  Gunjah,  or  dried  hemp-tops,  with  repeated  affusions  of  water, 
until  every  thing  soluble  in  that  menstruum  is  removed,  then  they 
apply  a  solution  of  Carbonate  of  Soda,  when  the  plant  is  washed  with 
pure  water,  and  dried ;  then  the  hemp  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and 
VOL.  I.,  no.  ix. — 27. 
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the  tincture  treated  with  the  milk  of  lime,  at  the  rate  of  one  of  lime  to 
twelve  of  Gunjah,  and  the  lime  precipitated  by  SO3,  the  filtered  liquid 
agitated  with  animal  charcoal,  evaporated  partially,  and  the  resin  then 
precipitated  with  water  and  dried.  Mr.  William  Proctor,  Editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  says  the  latter  method  affords  the  bet. 
ter  and  purer  article.  This  preparation  was  much  used  at  St.  John's 
Hospital,  at  Brussels,  during  the  last  epidemic  cholera. 

Tincture  of  Belladonna — Quinsy. — M.  Popper  asserts,  that  small 
doses  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna,  frequently  administered,  will  cure 
quinsy,  if  it  be  not  complicated  with  syphilis,  often  in  the  short  Epace  of 
twenty-four  hours.  He  says  he  rests  this  assertion  on  an  experience  of 
more  than  five  hundred  cases,  but  has  not  published  the  particulars 
of  any. 

Nitrate  of  Silver — The  Poison  of  Rhus. — Dr.  J.  M.  McElhinney,  of 
Newport,  in  this  State,  writes :  "  I  find  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  be  a 
specific  for  the  poison  of  rhus  ;  and  not  having  noticed  any  mention  of  it, 
either  in  King's  Dispensatory  or  elsewhere,  I  have  thought  it  not  out  of 
place  to  drop  you  this  line." 

Polypodium  Vulgare — Diarrhea. — We  have  received  a  beautiful 
crystaline  powder,  from  Dr.  S.  B.  Wright,  of  Plymouth,  Ind.,  accompa- 
nied with  a  note,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  will  enclose  a  paper  of  the  alco- 
holic extract  of  the  Polypodium  vulgare.  I  have  not  used  it  sufficiently 
to  tell  anything  about  the  powder,  but  we  have  a  preparation  made  by 
steeping  a  portion  of  the  root,  and  to  the  liquid  add  one-third  as  much 
of  the  tincture  of  ginger,  which  we  have  found  an  excellent  remedy  in 
diarrheas  and  some  forms  of  dysentery.  The  polypodium  is  quite  a 
favorite  domestic  remedy  among  the  people  here  for  summer  complaints 
in  children  and  others,  and  I  think  our  authors  have  not  esteemed  it  as 
highly  as  it  deserves." 


BOOK    NOTICES 


The   Microscope  and  its   Revelations ;    By  Willam  B.  Cakpentee,    M.   D.,   F.   R.  S.,  etc 
Philadelphia,  Blanchard  &  Lea,  pp.  724,  8vo.  1856. 

From  the  well  known  reputation  of  Dr.  Carpenter  as  a  writer,  any 
work  coming  from  his  pen  is  expected  to  be  of  a  superior  character,  and 
in  the  volume  before  us  we  are  not  only  not  disappointed  but  agreeably 
surprised.     Instead  of  being  a  mere  introduction  to  the  management  of 
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the  microscope,  it  contains  a  description  of  this  instrument  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  its  construction,  the  several  forms  in  use  with  their 
peculiar  adaptation,  the  various  methods  adopted  for  mounting  and  pre- 
paring objects ;  a  list  of  accessories,  and  a  very  satisfactory  reference  to 
those  departments  of  science  in  which  it  has  been  successfully  employed, 
as,  Protophytes,  or  Microscopic  forms  of  vegetable  life,  Microscopic 
structure  of  higher  Cryptogamia,  Microscopic  structure  of  Phanero- 
gamic plants,  Protozoa  or  animalcules,  Foraminifera,  Zoophytes,  Worms, 
Crustacea,  Insects,  Yertebrated  Animals,  Geology,  Polarization  of 
Light,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  of  which  are  illustrated  by  345  well  executed 
wood  cuts.  To  the  original  matter  by  Dr.  C,  the  American  editor,  Dr. 
F.  G.  Smith,  has  added  an  appendix  of  nearly  seventy  pages,  explana- 
tory of  the  microscrope  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  rendering  the  work 
thereby  especially  important  to  the  physician  and  student.  He  has  also 
given  an  account  of  the  microscopes  by  our  own  manufacturers,  Spencer, 
Grunow,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  the  celebrated  chemical  and  geological  micro- 
scope of  Prof.  J.  L.  Smith,  together  with  an  additional  number  of  wood 
cuts  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred.  The  work  is  exceedingly  well 
gotten  up,  and  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every 
scientific  individual. 

In  the  sciences  of  botany,  mineralogy,  zoology,  medicine,  etc.,  the 
microscope  stands  pre-eminent,  as  an  instrument;  and  for  a  physician, 
especially,  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  important  services  which  this 
instrument  has  rendered  to  his  profession,  argues  either  an  inexcusable 
indolence,  or  ignorance  ;  for  at  this  day,  it  is  as  necessary  and  as  useful 
as  his  probe,  scalpel,  or  stethoscope.  There  is  hardly  any  department 
of  science  which  has  not  been  enriched  by  the  revelations  made  by 
microscopic  investigation;  and  as  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been  carried,  we  would  name  for 
their  benefit  a  list  of  some  of  the  standard  works  in  several  of  these 
departments.  On  the  general  uses  of  the  Microscope, — Quekett  on  the 
Microscope,  Beale  on  the  Microscope,  Hogg  on  the  Microscope,  Micro- 
scopic Objects  by  A.  Pritchard,  Microscopic  Dictionary,  and  the  London 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science;  on  its  uses,  etc.,  with  insects 
and  animalcules, — Siebold  and  Stannius's  Comparative  Anatomy,  Has- 
sal's  Microscopic  Examinations  of  Water,  Dana  on  Zoophytes,  Johnston 
on  Zoophytes,  Bell  on  Crustacea,  Pritchard's  Infusorial  Animalcules, 
MantelPs  Invisible  World,  E.  C.  F.  Von  Gorup  Besanez  on  Zoo-chemi- 
cal Analysis,  etc. ;  on  Microscopic  Botany, — Unger's  Botanical  Letters, 
Schacht  on  the  Microscope,  Hoffmeister's  Higher  Cryptogamia,  Schwame 
and  Schleiden's  Eesearches,  Smith's  Diatomaceas,  Mohl  on  the  Vegeta- 
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ble  cell,  Quekett's  Histology,  Ralf's  Desmidieae,  Robin  on  Parasitic 
Vegetables  in  French,  etc.,.  etc. ;  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology, — Quekett's 
Histology,  Gerber  and  Gulliver's  Microscopic  Anatomy  of  Man,  etc., 
Owen's  Odontography,  Vogel's  Pathological  Anatomy,  Beale  on  the 
Microscope,  Huxley  on  the  Microscope,  Kolliker's  Microscopical  Anatomy, 
Bird  on  Urinary  Deposits,  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry,  Hassall's 
Microscopic  Anatomy,  Jones  and  Sieveking's  Pathological  Anatomy, 
Lehman's  Chemical  Physiology,  Tulk  and  Henfrey's  Anatomical  Manip- 
ulations, Rokitansky's  Pathological  Anatomy,  Lehman's  Physiological 
Chemistry,  Paget  on  Tumors,  the  forthcoming  great  work  of  Lebert, 
Robin  and  Verdeil's  Chimie  Anatomique,  etc.,  the  latter  being  a  French 
work  and  in  progress  of  translation  by  Prof.  J.  King.  The  depart- 
ments of  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  etc.,  are  as  well  supplied  as 
the  above,  so  that  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  microscope  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  science,  and  one  which  has  not  by  any  means  been 
neglected. 

In  relation  to  the  present  work  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  it  is  just  such  an 
one  as  has  been  long  in  demand,  containing  an  amount  of  information 
relative  to  microscopic  study  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  one  volume. 
In  the  second  part  of  the  work  describing  the  several  forms  of  organic 
life  studied  by  the  microscopist,  the  author  has  displayed  his  own 
profound  knowledge  of  biological  phenomena,  and  there  are  few  anato- 
mists or  physiologists  who  can  peruse  these  chapters  without  extending 
their  sphere  of  thought,  and  adding  to  their  stores  of  knowledge.  We 
should  be  pleased  to  give  extensive  selections  from  the  work  would  our 
limits  allow,  for  their  is  no  page  in  it,  not  excluding  those  of  the 
appendix  by  the  editor,  the  reading  of  which  would  not  richly  repay  any 
one;  as  it  is,  however,  we  select  the  following  from,  the  Introduction, 
which  relates  to  investigations  of  the  Animal: — 

"  It  has  not  been,  however,  in  the  study  of  the  minuter  forms  of  Animal  life 
alone,  that  the  Microscope  has  been  turned  to  valuable  acount ;  for  the  Anato- 
mists and  Physiologists  who  had  made  the  Human  fabric  the  especial  object  of 
their  study,  and  who  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  accumulated 
by  their  persevering  scrutiny  into  every  portion  accessible  to  their  vision,  was 
all  which  it  lay  within  their  power  to  attain,  have  found  in  this  new  instru- 
ment of  research,  the  means  of  advancing  far  nearer  toward  the  penetralia  of 
Organization,  and  of  gaining  a  much  deeper  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Life, 
than  had  ever  before  been  conceived  possible.  For  every  part  of  the  entire 
organism  has  been,  so  to  speak,  decomposed  into  its  elementary  tissues,  the 
structure  and  actions  of  each  of  which  have  been  separately  and  minutely 
investigated  ;  and  thus  a  new  department  of  study,  which  is  known  as  Histol- 
ogy (or  Science  of  Tissues),  has  not  only  been  marked  out,  but  has  already 
made  great  advances  towards  completeness.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  inquiry, 
the  Microscopists  of  our  day  have  not  limited  themselves  to  the  fabric  of  Man, 
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but  have  extended  their  researches  through  the  entire  range  of  the  Animal 
kingdom  ;  and  in  so  doing,  have  found,  as  in  every  other  department  of  Nature, 
a  combination  of  endless  variety  in  detail,  with  a  marvelous  simplicity 
and  uniformity  of  general  plan.  Thus  the  hones  which  constitute  the 
skeleton  of  the  Vertebrated  animal, — however  different  from  each  other  in  their 
external  configuration,  in  the  arrangement  of  their  compact  and  their  cancela- 
ted  portions,  and  other  such  particulars  as  specially  adapt  them  for  the  purposes 
they  have  to  perform  in  each  organism, — all  consist  of  a  kind  of  tissue,  dis- 
tinguished under  the  microscope  by  features  of  a  most  peculiar  and  interesting 
kind  ;  and  those  features,  whilst  presenting  (like  those  of  the  Human  counte- 
nance) a  certain  general  conformity  to  a  common  plan,  exhibit  (as  Prof. 
Quekett  has  shown)  such  distinctive  modifications  of  that  plan  in  the  different 
classes  and  orders  of  the  Vertebrated  series,  that  it  is  generally  possible  by  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  merest  fragment  of  a  bone,  to  pronounce  with 
great  probability  as  to  the  natural  family  to  which  it  has  belonged.  Still 
more  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Teeth,  whose  organic  structure  (originally 
detected  by  Leuwenhoek)  has  been  newly  and  more  completely  elucidated  by 
Profrs.  Purkinje,  Eetzius,  Owen,  and  Tomes ;  for  the  inquiry  into  the  compara- 
tive structure  of  these  organs,  which  has  been  prosecuted  by  Prof.  Owen,  in 
particular,  through  the  entire  range  of  the  Vertebrated  Series,  has  shown  that 
with  an  equally  close  conformity  to  a  certain  general  plan  of  structure,  there 
are  at  the  same  time  still  wider  diversities  in  detail,  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  their  respective  groups,  that  it  is  often  possible  to  discriminate,  not  only 
families,  but  even  the  genera  and  species,  by  careful  attention  to  the  minute 
features  of  their  structure.  Similar  inquiries,  with  results  in  many  respects 
analogous,  have  been  carried  out  by  the  Author,  in  regard  to  the  Shells  of 
Molusks,  Crustaceans,  and  Echinoderms  ;  his  researches  having  not  not  only 
demonstrated  the  regularly-organized  structures  of  these  protective  envelopes 
(which  had  been  previously  affirmed  to  be  mere  inorganic  exudations,  present- 
ing in  many  instances  a  crystaline  texture),  but  having  shown  that  many 
natural  groups  are  so  distinctly  characterized  by  the  microscopic  peculiarities 
they  present,  that  the  inspection  of  a  minute  fragment  of  Shell  will  often 
serve  to  determine,  no  less  surely  than  in  the  case  of  bones  and  teeth,  the 
position  of  the  animal  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  The  soft  parts  of  the  Animal 
body,  moreover,  such  as  the  cartilages  which  cover  the  extremities  of  the  bones 
and  the  ligaments  which  hold  them  together  at  the  joints,  the  muscles  whose 
contraction  developes  motion  and  the  tendons  which  communicate  that  motion, 
the  nervous  ganglia  which  generate  nervous  force,  and  the  nerve -fibres  which 
convey  it,  the  skin  which  clothes  the  body  and  the  mucous  and  serous  mem- 
branes which  line  its  cavities,  the  assimilating  glands  which  make  the  blood 
and  the  secreting  glands  which  keep  it  in  a  state  of  purity, — these  and  many 
other  tissues  that  might  be  enumerated,  are  severally  found  to  present  charac- 
teristic peculiarities  of  structure,  which  are  more  or  less  distinctly  recognizable 
throughout  the  Animal  series,  and  which  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
Unity  of  the  Design  in  which  they  all  originated.  As  we  descend  to  the  lower 
forms  af  Animal  life,  however,  we  find  these  distinctions  less  and  less  obvious  ; 
and  we  at  last  come  to  fabrics  of  such  extreme  simplicity  and  homogeneousness, 
that  every  part  seems  to  resemble  every  other  in  structure  and  action;  no 
provision  being  made  for  that  "  division  of  labor  "  which  marks  the  higher 
types  of  organization,  and  which,  being  the  consequence  of  the  development 
of  separate  organs  each  having  its  special  work  to  do,  can  only  be  effected 
where  there  is  a  "  differentiation  "  of  parts,  that  gives  to  the  entire  fabric  a 
character  of  hetcrogeneousness" 
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We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Lindsay  $  Elahistone  their  Medical 
Catalogue,  containing  a  list  of  their  Medical,  Dental,  and  Scientific 
books,  which  is  very  convenient  for  reference,  and  which  they  will  send, 
free  of  expense,  to  all  who  may  desire  to  receive  it. 

A  similar  Catalogue  of  Medical  and  Surgical  publications  issued  from 
the  house  of  Blanchard  $  Lea,  has  also  been  sent  us,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  note,  that  in  both  these  catalogues  the  price  at  which  the  work  is  sold, 
is  presented.  The  house  of  Blanchard  &  Lea  do  a  wholesale  business, 
dealing  only  in  their  own  publications.  Hence  they  say :  "  Physicians 
will,  therefore,  see  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  making  their  pur- 
chases, whenever  practicable,  from  the  nearest  bookseller."  They  pub- 
lish an  illustrated  catalogue  of  sixty-four  pages,  which  they  send  to  any 
address,  on  the  receipt  of  six  cents  in  postage  stamps. 

[Several  Book-notices  in  type,  are  crowded  out  this  month — but  will  appear  in  the  next 
number.] 


<  ■»  •  »  » 


MISCELLANY. 


MANUFACTURED    EVIDENCE. 

"Will  you  take  this  newspaper  ?  "  asked  a  carrier  at  the  door  of  a  resi- 
dence occupied  by  a  family  of  old  maids.  "  No,"  replied  one  of  the  number, 
"  we  make  our  own  news."  The  above,  which  I  once  met  with  among  the 
anecdotes  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  was  of  course  an  unwarrantable 
effort  to  get  out  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  a  very  worthy  class  of  people.  What 
the  joker  then  insinuated  in  regard  to  ancient  maidens,  touching  the  manufac- 
ture of  news,  has,  however,  been  fully  equaled  now,  and  in  this  city,  by  a 
group  of  masculine  artizans  concerned  in  the  publication  of  a  paper  called 
Newton  s  Express,  and  a  reprint  of  its  matter  under  the  title  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Journal,  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  evidence  to  suit  their  own 
purposes.  A  few  concentrated  extracts  of  their  productions  were  given  in  the 
College  Journal  for  June,  page  223.  Last  month  I  showed  up  an  effort  of 
the  same  concern  to  acquire  celebrity  for  themselves  and  injure  me,  by  a  false 
report  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnine,  and  I  might  furnish  the  readers  of 
the  College  Journal  with  specimens  of  the  sort  from  the  same  source  ad  nau- 
seam, if  indeed  that  has  not  already  been  done.     I  will  venture  to  cite  a  few  more. 

In  the  last  issue  from  that  concern  I  find  the  following : 

"  Dr.  Cleaveland  says  dangerous  doses  of  opium  were  ordered,  (for  a  man 
who  died  in  jail)  ;  which  were,  one  '  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  in  one- third  of  a 
teacupful  of  whisky ;  at  first  once  in  three  hours,  and  afterward  once  in  two 
hours.'  Now  if  this  is  a  large  and  dangerous  dose,  what  will  Dr.  Cleaveland 
say  to  the  following,  which  he  will  find  on  page  284  of  the  same  journal,  in 
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Dr.  Sherwood's  case  of  dysentery  and  bloody  flux?     Give  3j,  (one  teaspoonful) , 
of  tine,  opii  (laudanum)  every  hour." 

Let  the  reader  now  turn  to  the  page  of  the  College  Journal  indicated,  and 
read  my  prescription  for  himself,  and  decide  whether  the  above  is  not  a  willful 
falsehood. 

It  reads  thus : 

"  If  operations  occur  as  often  as  once  an  hour  with  pain  and  tenesmus,  then 
after  each  discharge  give  as  an  injection  with  a  long  tube,  the  following: 
#     Thin  starch  water,  boiled  and  made  cold,  fgij.     Tine  opii,  f3j." 

Observe,  the  dose  was  by  injection,  and  to  be  repeated  only  in  case  it  did  not 
remain. 

Again,  in  an  article  purporting  to  be  written  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Newton's  "learned 
brother,"  is  the  following  statement: 

"  Sherwood  had  been  brought  in  till  Drs.  Newton  could  be  got,  they  being 
the  patient's  choice."  In  the  same  article  is  the  following:  "  Neither  of 
those  present  would  permit  you  (S.)  to  prescribe  for  him,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, unless  it  should  be  the  patient  himself,  who  wished  to  die,  by  whom  at 
such  a  time  your  prescriptions  might  be  accepted."  Verily  "  a  liar  needs  a 
good  memory." 

Then  there  is  a  statement  that  ''Dr.  S.  had  lost  two  patients  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other  of  puerperal  fever,  and  that  he  had  permitted  them  to  be 
bled  while  under  his  treatment." 

The  fact  is,  I  never  lost  a  case  of  puerperal  fever  in  my  life.     I  did  lose  two 
cases  of  puerperal  convulsions,  one  of  which  was  not  bled,  and  the  other  was 
permitted  to  be  bled,  as  an  experiment,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  friends, 
after  the  ordinary  means  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  I  had  lost  all  hope  of 
saving  her.  * 

Every  statement  of  that  concern,  whether  emanating  from  K.  S.  N.,  or  his 
"learned  brother,"  in  regard  to  myself,  is  either  a  sheer  fabrication,  or  such  a 
perversion  of  facts  as  to  combine  the  basest  falsehood  with  the  most  disgusting 
meanness,  and  if  I  could  only  be  sure  this  statement  would  obtain  a  circulation 
equal  to  their  calumnies,  I  should  be  perfectly  content  to  let  them  and  their 
attacks  hereafter  pass  unnoticed.  S. 

ARTIFICIAL    EYES. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  the  profession,  that  their  patients 
and  friends,  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  an  eye,  can  now  be 
supplied  in  this  city,  by  an  artificial  substitute,  which  shall  resemble 
the  natural  organ  so  closely  as  to  deceive  the  casual  observer. 

Mr.  Max  Wocher,  the  enterprising  instrument  maker,  on  Sixth 
street,  will  be  constantly  supplied  with  a  large  assortment,  which  he 
will  supply  to  the  profession,  or  the  patient  on  very  reasonable  terms. 
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We  would  advise  the  patient  to  come  to  the  city  and  have  the  advantage 
of  professional  advice,  until  the  diseased  parts  become  accustomed  to  the 
artificial  eye.  A  few  days  in  the  city  will  insure  a  perfect  and  easy 
adaptation. 

By  a  reference  to  our  advertising  department,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  Mr.  Wocher  also  has  a  full  assortment  of  Surgeons'  and  Dentists' 
instruments  and  appliances,  among  which  is  a  new  form  of  Bullet 
Forceps,  very  neat  and  serviceable. 


ERRATA. 

Owing  to  a  press  of  engagements  last  month,  the  publisher  was  prevented 
from  giving  the  usual  attention  to  the  Journal  as  it  passed  through  the  printer's 
hands ;  consequently  several  annoying  errors  were  left  uncorrected,  especially 
in  articles  written  by  himself.  The  following  are  the  most  important,  and 
were  discovered  in  time  to  be  corrected  with  pencil  before  the  copies  for  ex- 
changes were  mailed.  All  comments  in  the  JSclectic  Med.  Journal,  based 
upon  these  misprints,  are,  therefore,  willful  misrepresentations.  They  were 
corrected  in  the  number  sent  to  that  journal. 

Subscribers  will  please  make  the  following  corrections  in  the  August  No.  of 
the  College  Journal: 

Page  284,  line  14  from  top,  change  "  quite  frequent  and"  to  lt  and  quite  fre- 
quent"    Same  page,  correct  the  recipe,  so  as  to  read — 

#  Syr.  Khei  and  Potass  comp.  gij. 
Tine.  Xanthoxylum  bac. 

Tine.  Serpentaria  comp.  aa  fgss.     M. 
S.  Take  two  teaspoonfnls  every  four  hours. 
Page  285,  second  recipe  should  read — 

#  Ptelein. 
Xanthoxylin  aa  Bj. 
Syr.  Prunus  Yirg.  fgiv. 

M.  and  rub  together  thoroughly. 

S.  Take  a  teaspoonful  before  each  meal,  gradually  increasing  to  double  the  dose. 
Page  317,  sixteenth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  lard  "  read  "lard-oil." 
Other  errors  exist  in  the  number,  but  are  unimportant,  and  can  be  easily 
corrected  by  the  intelligent  reader. 


THE    COLLEGE    JOURNAL. 
Subscribers  can  still  be  supplied  with   all  the  back  numbers.     Terms,  one 
dollar  for  the  full  volume,  of  twelve  numbers. 

Br.  Mattson's  New  Injecting  Instrument. — We  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  Instrument.  It  is  the  best  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  "  Manual  of  Directions,"  as  it  is  modestly  called,  is 
really  a  very  valuable  and  instructive  treatise.     See  cover. 
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ORIGINAL    CONTRIBUTIONS. 


POISONING  BY  STKYCHNTA. 

BY  W.  P.  TEATS,  M.  D. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  I  was  called  in  great  haste  to  see  Mrs.  G-.,  a 
married  lady,  aged  twenty-eight  or  thirty  years.  The  messenger  told 
me  they  thought  she  was  dying. 

On  entering  her  room,  her  attendant  said  she  had  had  six  or  seven 
hard  spasms,  lasting  several  minutes  ;  the  last  one  much  harder  than  the 
former  ones,  lasting  much  longer.  I  asked  how  long  the  intervals  were. 
The  answer  was,  two  or  three  minutes,  with  slight  spasms  all  the  time. 
By  this  time  I  had  approached  the  hed,  and  found  her  in  a  very  copious 
perspiration,  the  sweat  dropping  from  every  part  of  the  surface  visible, 
the  muscular  system  was  convulsed  by  a  rapid  succession  of  contractions, 
producing  a  very  peculiar  jerking,  with  an  effort  to  grasp  with  the  hand 
whatever  it  came  in  contact  with,  face  in  a  perfect  contortion,  eyes  rolled 
upward,  head  inclined  backward,  arms  and  legs  rigid  and  tremulous, 
teeth  clenched,  with  an  occasional  jerking  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
neck,  slightly  opening  the  mouth  or  chattering  the  teeth,  respiration 
very  hurried,  with  great  contraction  of  the  nasal  organs,  pulse  very  fine 
and  wiry,  and  too  fast  to  be  counted, — she  could  not  speak  audibly — could 
make  a  very  faint  effort  to  whisper.  She  appeared  to  hear  and  partly 
understand  what  was  said  to  her,  but  the  effort  to  answer  or  speak  would 
increase  convulsive  contractions.  These  symptoms  could  all  be  compre- 
hended at  one  glance  at  the  patient,  and  the  case  was  so  distressing,  and 
the  friends  so  agitated  and  anxious — like  many  cases  physicians  often 
meet  with,  where  proper  time  for  diagnosis  is  hardly  admissible, — 
VOL.  l,  no.  x. — 28. 
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something  was  required  to  be  done  immediately,  at  least  to  satisfy  the 
friends.  I  asked  if  she  had  taken  any  medicine,  or  eaten  anything  more 
or  different  than  usual.  The  answer  was  that  she  had  not.  Well,  it 
will  not  do  to  quibble  for  reasons  aforesaid,  at  least  until  there  is 
something  done,  so  here  is  what  I  prescribed :  Tine.  Lobelia,  two  parts, 
Com.  Tine.  Virginia  Snakeroot,  one  part.  Mix.  See  American  Eclectic 
Dispensatory.  With  much  effort  I  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  swallow 
one  teaspoonful.  I  then  kept  giving  it  in  teaspoonful  doses  every  two 
or  three  minutes,  until  she  had  taken  eight  or  ten  doses.  I  then 
stopped  to  see  what  the  effect  would  be.  In  ten  minutes  there  was  a 
decided  change  for  the  better.  I  then  gave  three  or  four  more  doses, 
and  waited  fifteen  minutes  ;  by  this  time  she  had  improved  so  much,  her 
friends  all  remarked  she  was  better.  I  then  gave  one  teaspoonful,  and 
ordered  the  dose  to  be  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes  until  I  should 
return,  in  two  hours.  I  then  left,  with  a  very  strong  opinion  that  I  did 
not  know  what  the  real  difficulty  was,  but  quite  satisfied  so  far  with  the 
result  of  the  treatment.  And  (by  the  way)  I  have  found  this  prescrip- 
tion a  much  better  antispasmodic  in  many  cases  than  other  preparations 
so  highly  recommended. 

On  my  return,  I  found  her  much  better;  she  had  no  more  spasms  ;  had 
vomited  once  quite  freely, — tongue  very  red,  slight  thirst,  some  little 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  On  making  the  second  inquiry  in 
regard  to  the  probability  of  what  she  might  have  taken  or  eaten,  her 
husband  informed  me  that  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  Sul. 
of  Morphine ;  that  he  had  purchased  twenty-five  cents  worth  at  the 
Druggist's  the  evening  before,  and  gave  her  a  dose  of  it  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  that  about  thirty  minutes  after  taking  it  she 
complained  of  very  peculiar  sensations,  and  in  a  very  short  time  com- 
menced having  spasms.  I  asked  to  see  the  Morphine,  which,  upon  test- 
ing, proved  to  be  Strychnine,  explaining  the  case  very  clearly.  The 
amount  given  would  not  vary  much  from  one  and  a  half  grains*  as  he 
dealt  out  a  similar  dose,  as  near  as  he  could  judge.  I  first  saw  the 
case  two  hours  after  the  poison  was  given ;  my  second  visit  was  two 
hours  after  that,  making  four  hours  before  I  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
administration  of  the  poison.  The  medicine  I  had  given  had  so  com- 
pletely controlled  the  spasms,  that  I  did  not  think  it  germain  to  resort 
to  the  more  popular  antidotes  at  this  stage,  so  nearly  approaching  con- 
valescence. I  prescribed  the  Neutralizing  cordial,  two  parts,  Com.  Tine. 
Virginia  Snakeroot,  one  part, — mix ;  give  one  teaspoonful  every  two 
bours,  with  orders  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  return  of  the 
spasms,  to  give  the  first  prescription  as  ordered  until  those  symptoms 
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should  disappear.  Under  this  treatment,  and  with  this  medicine  alone, 
the  patient  got  well,  never  having  a  spasm  after  a  few  doses  of  the  first 
medicine  were  given. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  treatment  will  bear  a  repetition ;  neither  do  I 
think  I  should  have  adopted  it  if  I  had  been  aware  at  first  that  poison 
had  been  given.  But  since  it  has  proved  an  all-sufficient  remedy  in  this 
case,  may  we  not  hope  that  Lobelia  may  yet  prove  an  antidote  for 
Strychnine. 


— d — O— C>— •H  ► — 


ON   THE   ART  OF   PRESCRIBING. 

The  following  quotations  and  memoranda  have  been  handed  us,  with 
the  request  that  they  be  published  in  the  Qoilcge  Journal.  Although 
it  is  to  be  hoped  the  ideas  will  not  be  new  to  the  most  of  our  readers, 
their  importance  is  such,  that  no  harm,  but  probably  much  good  may 
result  from  their  being  brought,  in  this  form,  again  to  their  notice. 

"  To  discover  truth  in  science  is  often  difficult;  in  no  science  is  it  more 
difficult  than  in  medicine.     ******* 

The  young  student  goes  forth  into  the  world,  believing  if  he  does  not 
cure  disease  it  is  his  own  fault;  yet  when  a  score  or  two  of  years  have  passed 
over  his  head,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  diseases  are 
to  be  cured  by  nature  alone.  He  will  often  pause  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  anxious  attendance,  and  ask  himself  how  far  the  result  of  the  case 
is  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  under  less  officious  treatment 
than  that  which  he  has  pursued ;  how  many  in  the  accumulated  array 
of  remedies  which  have  supplanted  each  other  in  the  patient's  chamber, 
have  actually  been  instrumental  in  doing  him  any  good.  He  will  also 
ask  himself  whether,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  he  has  not  had  occasion 
to  change  his  opinion,  perhaps  more  than  once,  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  disease  in  question,  and  whether  he  does  not  even  now  feel 
the  want  of  additional  light? "     (Dunglison.) 

"In  every  case,  before  prescribing,  all  agents  should  be  rejected, 
whose  modus  operandi  has  not  been  well  settled  by  careful  and  repeated 
observation — the  scientific  'physician  not  permitting  any  agent  to  enter" 
his  prescription  "  without  a  reason."  "  Hence  it  is  laid  down  that  every 
compound  formula  ought  to  consist  of  a  basis,  or  principal  ingredient," 
and  if  need  be,  of  "  an  adjuvant,  or  aid  to  the  principal  ingredient," 
and  if  required,  of  "  a  corrigent,  to  modify  any  objectionable  qualities 
in    the    base    or    compound,    and    a    constituent,    or    vehicle,    to    give 
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form  to  the  medicine,  or  in  which  it  may   he  prescribed."     (JDungli- 
son.) 

In  the  following  prescription,  all  these  different  ingredients  are  con- 
tained, and  it  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  ideas  presented. 

#.  Copaiba,  f3ij,  the  basis  or  principle, 
01.  Tereb,  f3j,  adjuvant  or  aid, 
Mucillage  G.  Acacia,  f3iij,  intermedium, 
01.  Menth.  pip.  m.  x.,  corrigent, 
Aqua,  f3vj,  constituent  or  vehicle. 

In  this  case,  both  the  adjuvant  and  corrigent  might  well  be  omitted. 

Often,  with  a  view  of  increasing,  and  in  a  slight  degree  modifying 
the  action  of  a  remedy,  another  remedy,  having  a  similar  action  is 
added  to  the  basis;  but  in  many  instances  this  is  done  without  any  very 
clear  idea  on  the  part  of  the  prescriber,  why  the  second  agent  was  added 
to  the  first.  If  the  intention  was  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  prescrip- 
tion, that  evidently  could  better  be  filled  by  simply  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  first  article  selected.  The  instances  of  a  want  of  thought  in  the 
prescriptions  of  many,  even  among  the  scientific,  are  quite  common  and 
often  amusing.  Even  the  following  is  presented  as  worthy  of  imitation 
by  the  learned  author  already  quoted. 

#.  Infus.  Rhei,  f3vj, 

Tinct.  Rhei,  f3j.     Mix. 

But  the  action  of  the  basis  may  often  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
some  agent  which  possesses  properties  quite  unlike  it,  but  which  will  tend 
to  make  its  action  more  certain,  or  prevent  some  of  the  unpleasant 
effects  which  might  follow  its  use — as  the  use  of  aromalics  with  most 
cathartics,  and  particularly  the  use  of  some  of  the  alkalies  with  all 
cathartics  of  a  resinoid  character. 

The  tendency  to  make  mixtures  which  contain  a  large  number  of 
ingredients  has  even  been  so  strong,  that  occasionally  committees  have 
been  appointed  to  revise  and  simplify  the  prescriptions  in  common  use; 
and  in  this  way  by  discarding  the  hurtful  and  the  useless,  and  obtaining 
more  definite  and  positive  information  in  regard  to  individual  agents, 
they  have  tended  very  much  toward  elevating  the  practice  of  medicine 
from  the  "  Art  of  Blind  Guessing"  as  it  has  been  styled  by  eminent 
physicians,  to  its  true  position  of  one  of  the  exact,  and  most  useful  of 
sciences.  C. 
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QUERIES  ANSWERED. 

BY    PROF.    C .    II.*  CLEAVELAND. 

No.  1.  Ophthalmia — Catarrhal. — "Will  you  favor  me  with  a  sug- 
gestion in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  a  troublesome  affection  of  the 
eyes,  which  I  find  gives  the  old  school  physicians  no  little  trouble.  I  will 
give  the  symptoms  of  one  case. 

Patient  commenced  reading  at  night  by  candle-light  about  the  first 
of  April,  reading  about  an  hour  each  night,  at  which  time  his  eyes  were 
good,  and  this  exercise  of  them  caused  no  uneasiness.  After  continuing 
this  practice  of  reading  by  candle-light  for  about  three  weeks,  the  eyes 
manifested  the  following  symptoms:  Intolerance  of  light  after  a  few 
minutes  reading,  augmented  secretion  of  tears,  a  blurred  or  mixed 
appearance  of  letters  on  the  printed  page,  inability  to  distinguish  the 
words  except  at  intervals.  Some  of  the  most  disagreeable  symptoms 
supervened  upon  closing  the  eyes  to  sleep,  or  after  sleeping,  when 
attempting  to  open  the  eyes.  Then  the  eyes  seemed  as  if  the  lids  were 
glued  together,  and  there  would  be  perfect  inability  to  open  them  for 
some  time.  Cold  water  produced  an  immediate  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  eyes,  enabling  the  person  to  open  them  with  ease. 

After  closing  the  eyes  in  sleep  there  appeared  to  be  a  dryness  of  the 
globe,  which  sense  of  dryness  was  dispersed  by  a  slight  secretion  of  tears, 
or  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  eyes.  There  was  also  some  intol- 
erance of  light  in  the  day-time,  and  cold  winds  in  the  mornings  and 
evenings  caused  a  marked  increase  of  the  lachrymal  secretions. 

Usually  there  is  no  perceptible  pain  or  soreness  of  the  eyes,  and  they 
get  neither  better  nor  worse,  even  under  treatment,  unless  they  are  much 
exposed  to  the  light  or  to  the  winds,  which  exposure  is  sure  to  aggravate 
the  disease,  when  there  will  also  be  an  increase  of  the  yellowish-white 
secretion  which  collects  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye." 

Remarks. — The  above  symtoms  are  characteristic  of  Catarrhal  Oph- 
thalmia, and  probably  of  an  epidemic,  or  sporadic  character.  I  do  not 
learn  from  the  letter  from  which  the  above  is  extracted,  how  extensively 
the  disease  prevails,  but  I  infer  that  it  is  of  a  local  origin. 

In  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  the  predisposing  cause  is  atmospheric,  while 
the  exciting  cause  is  either  a  depressed  condition  of  the  general  health, 
or,  more  frequently,  as  in  the  case  described,  over-exertion  of  the  eyes. 
Usually  both  eyes  are  somewhat  affected,  but  one  more  severely  than 
the  other. 
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The  differential  symptoms  that  distinguish  this  from  puro-mucous 
ophthalmia,  are,  the  conjunctiva  is  not  as  red,  the  conjunctiva  is  but  slightly 
swollen,  there  is  but  a  slight  trace  of  pus,  and  that  is  of  a  yellower  color, 
and  the  eyelids  are  but  little  swollen.  In  this  form  of  ophthalmia,  a 
casual  examination  would  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the  eyes  are  but 
slightly  affected. 

In  some  other  forms  of  ophthalmia  the  eyes  will  present  far  more 
marked  visible  changes,  and  yet  the  cure  be  more  readily  obtained. 

In  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  if  the  disease  has  not  been  of  long  stand- 
ing, the  cornea  will  remain  clear,  and  the  color  and  the  motions  of  the 
iris  are  natural,  and  not  muddy  and  sluggish,  as  in  rheumatic  oph- 
thalmia. 

The  simpler  forms  of  catarrhal  ophthalmia  are  readily  cured  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  by  the  use  of  frequent  ablutions  of  cold 
water,  avoidance  of  all  irritating  causes,  or  over-exertion  of  the  eyes. 

Kest,  quiet,  a  simple  diet,  with  an  occasional  hydrogogue  cathartic — 
as  a  Seidlitz  powder,  or  some  senna  and.  creamor  tartar,  or  Epsom  salts — 
may  be  prescribed  often  enough  to  keep  up  a  slight  drain  upon  the 
system.  Should  cold  water  prove  disagreeable  to  the  eyes,  tepid,  but 
never  warm,  or  hot,  may  be  applied.  At  bed-time  it  will  be  well  to 
anoint  the  borders  of  the  eyelids  with  some  pure  cod-liver  oil,  or  simple 
ointment,  to  prevent  them  from  being  glued  together  in  the  morning. 

The  system  should,  be  kept  quiet,  and  as  nearly  healthy  as  possible, 
by  appropriate  general  treatment ;  and  the  head  and  shoulders  should 
always  be  kept  properly  elevated  while  the  patient  is  sleeping,  so  as  to 
favor  the  return  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  to  the  heart.  During  the 
day-time,  the  patient  must  not  indulge  in  a  stooping  posture,  or  wear 
anything  tight  around  the  neck,  or  the  head.  Hats,  caps,  and  other 
head-dresses  should  be  light  and  loose. 

As  the  eyes  are  recovering  from  the  disease,  the  patient  may  gradu- 
ally resume  a  more  generous  diet,  and  resort  to  the  use  of  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron,  which  may  be  resorted  to  even  in  the  earlier  stages — 
but  the  tonics  and  aromatics  will  almost  certainly  be  needed  to  perfect 
the  final  restoration  of  the  patient  to  health. 

No.  II.  An  Injured  Arm. — "  I  have  a  case  I  would  like  to  have  some 
advice  upon.  The  man  cut  his  finger  some  twelve  years  since.  It 
inflamed — the  inflammation  ascended  the  arm — terminated  in  abscesses 
— was  lanced  in  different  places — finally  healed  after  a  long  time. 

"The  arm  has  never  had  a  right  feeling  since.  It  would  give  out  in 
working.  The  veins  are  very  large.  The  man  can  not  chop  or  do  any 
other  work  that  requires  the  arm  to  hang  down,  as  when   it  is  pendent 
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the  arm  becomes  very  painful ;  when,  if  he  holds  the  hand  up  and  arm 
be  extended  upward,  the  pain  soon  passes  away,  and  the  arm  soon  gets 
easy. 

"  He  is  a  stout,  healthy  man,  except  the  affection  of  that  arm.  Ban- 
daging the  arm  produces  so  much  pain  that  it  can  not  be  borne.  Any 
information  you  can  give  in  regard  to  this  case  will  be  thankfully 
received." 

Eemarks. — In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  ab- 
sorption of  pus,  and  other  matter,  from  the  original  wound,  which  was 
carried  by  the  lymphatics  up  to  the  points  where  the  abscesses  were 
formed,  and  that  the  inflammation  extended  from  the  lymphatics  to  the 
neighboring  parts,  involving  the  veins  and  the  nerves ;  and  that  this 
inflammation  finally  produced  such  congestion  of  the  veins  as  to  distend 
their  walls,  and  so  derange  the  valves  of  those  vessels  that  they  no 
longer  sustain  the  fluid  within  those  vessels- — so  that  now  the  veins  in 
the  arm  are  varicose,  as  we  find  the  veins  oftentimes  in  the  legs  of  our 
patients. 

This  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  gives  them  their  swollen  and  en- 
larged appearance,  and  also  causes  the  pain  and  swelling  when  the  arm 
is  pendent. 

The  swelling  of  the  arm  at  the  time  it  was  inflamed,  produced  press- 
ure on  the  nerves,  and  probably  some  deposit  of  inflammatory  exuda- 
dation  within  the  sheath  of  the  nerves,  or  in  the  surrounding  tissue, 
which  deposit  in  part  still  remains,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  severe  pain 
in  the  arm  when  it  is  bandaged.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  obliterated  some  of  those  ves- 
sels, and  so  changed  the  areolar  tissue  in  some  localities,  that  from  those 
causes  the  nerves  are  pressed  upon  so  as  to  prevent  the  proper  innerva- 
tion of  the  arm,  and  thus  cause  the  sensation  of  weakness  that  follows 
some  kinds  of  labor,  and  prevents  the  use  of  the  arm  in  other  forms  of 
labor. 

For  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  inflammatory  exudation,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  solvent,  and  I  think  a  wash  made  as  follows,  will  be 
found  beneficial : 

#.     Tincture  of  Conicum  Maeulatum,  fSiij, 
Water,  fgij, 
Muriate  of  Ammonia,  3ij.  M.  f.  wash. 

With  this  bathe  the  arm  several  times  a  day,  and  let  the  bathing  be 
accompanied  with  gentle  but  brisk  friction  for  several  minutes,  so  as  to 
insure  the  absorption  of  some  of  the  wash. 
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The  arm  may  also  be  wrapped  up  in  a  towel  wet  with  an  infusion  of 
some  bitter  herb,  like  wormwood  or  hydrastis  canadensis,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  stramonium.  This  swathing  may  be  applied  each  night  for  sev- 
eral nights  in  succession,  on  retiring  to  bed,  not  so  tight  as  to  cause 
pain,  and  it  should  remain  on  until  morning.  The  arm  should  not  be 
allowed  to  assume  any  position  which  will  produce  congestion  of  its  ves- 
sels, or  pressure  upon  its  nerves. 

It  may  be  that  this  course  of  using  solvents  and  tonics  to  the  arm 
will  never  fully  restore  the  limb  to  the  natural  condition  ;  and  should 
the  general  health  of  the  patient  permit,  it  will  be  well  to  give-  inter- 
nally, and  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  a  preparation  of  the  iodide  f 
or  the  chloride  of  potassium,  or  the  hydrochloride  of  ammonia,  or  some 
other  solvent,  in  combination  with  tonics.  A  long  course  of  external  and 
internal  medication  will  be  required  before  the  limb  can  be  cured,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  veins  will  never  fully  assume  the  normal 
condition. 


SELECTED    ARTICLES. 


[From  the  Medical  World.] 
To  the  Medical  Public. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  senior  editor  of  this  publi- 
cation was  intimately  associated  with  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal ;  and  fifty  consecutive  octavo  volumes  of  that  work  are  perma- 
nent memorials  of  unceasing  devotion  to  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  the  Medical  profession  of  this  country.  In  leaving  it,  to  commence 
a  new  enterprise,  embracing  a  wider  range  and  more  liberal  sentiments, 
in  regard  to  the  various  sentiments  now  prevailing  on  the  subject  of 
Medical  Science,  no  ancient  friendship  has  been  disturbed,  or  unkind 
feelings  generated. 

With  these  introductory  observations,  an  experience  of  many  years 
induces  those  engaged  in  the  service  of  this  periodical,  to  hope  for  strong 
encouragement,  since  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  their  part  to  meet  the 
expectations  of  those  who  become  its  patrons. 

Although  educated  to  have  entire  confidence  in  the  old  school  of  med- 
icine, as  it  has  been  taught  in  Europe  and  America,  by  men  illustrious 
for  their  attainments,  long  before  many  new  and  anomalous  systems, 
which  have  their  advocates  and  patrons,  had  existence,  we  believe  also 
in  the  virtue  of  progress,  and  therefore  open  the  pages  of  this  journal 
to  medical  writers  of  every  denomination  throughout  the  United  States. 

Our  individual  opinions  shall  not  interfere  with  the  freest  expressions 
of  those  who  differ  from  us  on  medical  subjects.  Nothing,  however, 
which  reflects  upon  the   personal  character,  professional  standing,   or 
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influence  of  professors,  practitioners,  or  authors,  is  admissible.  Criti- 
cisms, however,  on  the  writings,  teachings  and  theories  of  those  repre- 
senting the  various  theories  at  present  taught  in  this  or  other  countries, 
are  legitimate  methods  of  discussion. 

Keports  of  cases,  technically  prepared  as  it  respects  anatomical,  sur- 
gical and  medical  terms,  are  solicited  from  any  and  every  respectable 
source.  Diseases  and  treatment,  however  much  they  may  differ  from 
our  views,  shall  have  equal  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  compositor. 
Allopathic,  Homeopathic  and  Hydropathic  practitioners,  and  indeed  all 
others,  have  an  opportunity  therefore  to  promulgate  their  doctrines  side 
by  side,  in  an  open  field  for  the  diffusion  of  truth. 

Communications  should  always  be  distinctly  written,  and  only  on  one 
side  of  the  sheet.  Scientific  terms,  weights,  measures  and  doses,  must 
be  cautiously  expressed,  to  prevent  typographical  errors. 

Living  in  a  republic,  and  an  age  distinguished  for  energy  in  every 
department  of  knowledge,  it  is  in  accordance  with  an  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  for  the  press  to  assist  in  the  dissemination  of  every  fact  and 
discovery  which  promises  to  better  the  condition  of  humanity. 

Tenacity  of  Opinion. — Such  has  been  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
between  the  different  orders  of  medical  practitioners,  they  have  not  only 
disliked  each  other  exceedingly,  simply  because  they  profess  to  differ  in 
opinion  upon  medical  subjects,  but  they  have  refused  for  a  long  time  to 
read  each  other's  publications. 

Thus  far,  the  medical  literature  of  this  country  runs  in  different 
channels.  A  journal,  according  to  the  astute  mode  of  reasoning  pecu- 
liar to  some,  must  not  admit  an  article  that  does  not  conform,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  to  a  peculiar  system  which  embraces  their  own 
particular  views.  Any  deviation  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to,  is  heretical,  and  should  be  denounced  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Men  differ  on  all  subjects,  and  particularly  so  in  religion,  politics,  and 
medicine,  and  they  always  will ;  but  free  discussion  ought  not  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  liberal-minded  men  in  the  practice  of  a  liberal  profession, 
on  account  of  a  jealousy  that  something  may  be  lost  that  might  have 
been  kept  by  maintaining  a  dignified  exclusiveness. 

The  only  feasible  way  of  overcoming  prejudice,  and  raising  the  med- 
ical profession,  is  to  enlighten  those  ignorant  pretenders,  who  bring  dis- 
grace upon  it,  by  elevating  them. 

Quacks  abound,  and  quackery  was  never  more  rife,  bolder,  or  more 
successful  than  at  the  present  moment,  a  period  distinguished  for  intel- 
ligence. Instead  of  quarreling  with  the  multitude,  persuade  them  by 
all  fair  and  proper  means  to  matriculate  at  the  schools,  listen  to  the 
instruction  of  public  professors,  and  their  ranks  would  soon  present  a 
different  aspect. 

New  schools,  the  very  antipodes  of  our  own,  are  perpetually  on  the 
increase,  notwithstanding  a  spirited  determination  to  keep  them  down. 
It  is  by  that  kind  of  persecution  they  thrive  and  multiply.  However 
incompetent  they  may  be  to  alleviate  the  physical  disabilities  of  those 
who  consult  them,  the  masses  sympathize  with  them — employ  them 
because  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  badly  treated ;  and  legislative 
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bodies  clotbe  them  with  collegiate  powers  upon  the  same  principle. 
"  The  blood  of  the  martyr  is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 

With  a  philanthropic  hope  of  gathering  something  from  all  these 
opposing  elements,  which  may  result  in  the  fraternal  advancement  of 
the  whole,  without  injury  to  any,  we  propose  a  new  medical  platform, 
based  on  mutual  concessions,  and  a  free,  untrameled  expression  of  sen- 
timents. 

The  Medical  World,  with  its  broad  open  columns,  is  at  the  service  of 
the  whole  medical  public,  by  whatever  name  designated.  Write  and  be 
friends. 


<    o  »  m  -y- 


Cases  of  Sciatica.  Treated  principally  by  Capping  and  Tonics. 

[Under  the  care  of  Dr.  Septimus  Gibbon.] 

The  causes  which  are  said  to  produce  sciatica  are  very  numerous 
indeed,  and  oftentimes  require  no  ordinary  amount  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  physician  to  detect  the  true  one.  This  not  unfrequently  leads  to 
the  most  varied  and  opposite  treatment,  and  accordingly  we  find  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailing  among  writers  as  to  the  remedies  which 
ought  to  be  employed  in  this  affection.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
Mr.  Hancock  in  a  former  volume  of  this  journal.  He  thinks  the  most 
common  cause  of  sciatica  is  the  irritation  of  the  nerve  within  the  pelvis, 
either  from  a  loaded  colon  or  cseceum,  or  from  tumors  formed  within 
that  cavity,  and  acting  mechanically  upon  the  nerve  in  that  situation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  state  of  the  bowels  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  cause  within  the  pelvis.  Sometimes,  however,  this 
condition  is  associated  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  kidney,  and  when 
treated  by  turpentine,  yields  very  speedily,  from  its  influence  upon  this 
organ.  Among  the  poor  and  lower  orders  of  society,  again,  who  are 
exposed  to  privation,  cold,  damp,  and  moisture,  sciatica  depends  most 
generally  upon  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  nerve  or  its  sheath, 
and  from  the  low  state  of  health  met  with  in  such  persons,  local  deple- 
tion with  tonic  treatment,  proves  very  beneficial.  It  is  this  last  form  of 
sciatica  to  which  we  would  draw  attention  in  our  "  Mirror  "  of  to-day, 
which  is  illustrated  by  several  cases,  in  which  the  treatment  was  tolera* 
bly  successful. 

We  can  not  refrain  from  adverting,  while  upon  this  subject,  to  the 
revival,  a  few  years  ago,  by  M.  Malgaigne,  of  a  remedy  in  popular  use 
in  Corsica — namely,  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  tip  of 
the  ear.  Upon  what  principle  the  cure  is  effected  here,  ,we  are  at  a  loss 
to  determine,  but  several  reported  successful  cases  were  given  in  the 
French  journals  at  the  time.  We  rather  suspect  the  remedy  had  the 
effect  of  frightening  away  the  pain. 

Case  1. — Double  Sciatica,  arising  from  sleeping  in  damp  sheets; 
treatment  by  cupping  solely. — Thomas  B ,  aged  twenty-two,  a  healthy- 
looking  lad,  of  light,  florid  complexion,  was  carried   up  into   Harrison 
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ward,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1856.  His  skin  was  cool;  pulse  105, 
moderate  volume,  and  compressible ;  tongue  was  clean ;  bowels  opened 
regularly  once  a  day.  He  complained  piteously  of  paroxysms  of  severe 
lancinating  pain  down  the  backs  of  both  legs,  extending  from  the  but- 
tocks to  the  ankles.  He  had  no  spasm  or  cramp  of  the  legs,  but  was 
unable  to  move  them,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  followed  the  least 
motion.  There  was  marked  tenderness  over  the  ischiatic  notches  ex- 
tending over  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  middle  of  each  thigh. 
He  was  unable  to  sleep  without  taking  opiates. 

The  history  he  gave  of  his  complaint  was,  that  two  weeks  ago,  after 
sleeping  in  damp  sheets,  this  severe  pain  came  on,  and  quite  incapaci- 
tated him  from  following  his  employment  as  a  grocer's  assistant.  He 
has  since  almost  entirely  kept  his  bed,  and,  under  medical  advice, 
applied  many  remedies,  with  temporary  relief  to  the  pain. 

Dr.  Gibbon,  judging  that  the  pain  depended  upon  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  nerve  or  its  sheath,  ordered  twelve  ounces  of  blood  to 
be  taken  by  cupping  over  the  most  tender  parts  of  both  nerves.  No 
other  remedies  were  given.  The  blood  was  drawn  from  the  integuments 
over  the  sciatic  notches,  with  a  very  marked  and  almost  magical  relief 
to  the  pain.     To  have  middle  diet. 

March  22d. — Feels  great  weakness  in  his  legs  ;  is  scarcely  able  to 
walk;  has  slight  pain,  without  tenderness,  extending  from  both  knees 
to  the  ankles ;  general  health  good.  Ordered  to  have  a  mustard  foot- 
bath every  night. 

29th. — Able  to  walk  well;  no  pain  or  tenderness  about  the  hips  and 
thighs,  but  slight  pain  continues  to  lancinate  between  the  knees  and 
ankles.  To  have  two  grains  of  quinine  thrice  daily,  and  turpentine 
liniment  to  be  rubbed  into  the  painful  parts. 

April  7th. — The  pain  continues,  but  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarce  worth 
mentioning.     Discharged  at  his  own  request. 

Case  2. — Sciatica  and  Lumbago,  arising  from  damp  and  cold;  treat- 
ment by  iodide  of  potassium  and  steel. — David  B ,  aged  fifty-six,  by 

occupation  a  coalwhipper,  admitted  on  the  18th  of  March,  1856;  is  a 
stout,  healthy-looking  man ;  skin  natural ;  pulse  84,  moderate  volume ; 
tongue  thinly  furred  ;  abdomen  soft  and  natural  ;  sleeps  indifferently, 
owing  to  pain  in  left  hip ;  app?tite  good ;  thirsty ;  complains  of  pain 
across  the  loins,  which  is  very  acute  on  motion  ;  there  is  considerable 
tenderness  on  left  side  of  the  sacrum,  and  he  complains  of  frequent 
lancinating  pain,  extending  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve  as  far 
as  the  toes. 

H'sforg. — Of  temperate  habits.  His  occupation  exposes  him  con- 
stantly to  damp  and  cold.  For  the  past  nine  weeks  he  has  had  twinges 
of  pain  across  the  loins.  Ten  days  ago,  the  sciatic  pain  commenced, 
and  has  prevented  his  either  sleeping  or  walking.  Ordered  cupping  to 
the  extent  of  eight  ounces  over  the  left  hip;  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium (three  grains)  thrice  a  day;  and  middle  diet. 

March  10th. — The  cupping  relieved  him.  He  has  since  continued 
free  from  the  sciatic  pain,  and  slept  well  last  night. 
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26th. — Left  leg  continues  very  weak,  so  that  he  requires  crutches  to 
walk  with.     In  other  respects,  he  is  nearly-  well. 

April  2nd. — Power  in  left  leg  returning,  but  slowly.  Bowels  costive. 
Ordered,  fifteen  minims  of  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  and  five  minims 
of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  in  an  ounce  of  infusion  of  calumba,  three  times 
a  day,  and  a  pint  of  porter  ;  ten  grains  of  compound  colocynth  pill  on 
alternate  nights. 

23rd. — Quite  free  from  pain,  but  is  not  able  to  walk  well  on  account 
of  weakness  of  left  leg.     Discharged. 

Case  3. — Sciatica  from  cold,  treated  by  cupping,  quinine  and  iron. — 

William  C ,  aged   sixty-one,  a   stout,  not   unhealthy-looking  man, 

applied  as  an  out-patient  on  account  of  a  sharp  darting  pain  down 
the  back  of  the  right  leg.  There  was  marked  tenderness  over  the 
right  sciatic  notch.  He  stated  that  the  pain  causing  lameness  com- 
menced suddenly  a  fortnight  ago.  In  his  daily  occupation  as  a  brewer, 
he  was  exposed  to  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  but  he  unhesi- 
tatingly assigned  his  illness  to  having  sat  a  considerable  time  at  stool 
on  a  cold  and  windy  privy.  Ordered,  cupping  to  eight  ounces  over 
the  right  hip,  and  a  pill,  three  times  a  day,  of  two  grains  of  quinine, 
one  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  sufficiency  of  extract  of  conium. 

April  16th. — By  mistake  he  was  cupped  over  the  loins.  The  pain 
continues  very  acute,  especially  on  first  rising  in  the  morning.  He 
sleeps  well.  To  have  a  hip-bath  on  alternate  days,  and  a  liniment  of 
opium  to  be  rubbed  over  the  right  hip  and  thigh,  morning  and  evening. 

19th. — No  improvement.  To  be  cupped  to  four  ounces  over  the  most 
tender  part  of  the  right  hip.     The  pills  were  continued. 

23rd. — The  cupping  has  afforded  marked  relief;  and  he  is  very 
much  better.     To  go  on  with  the  pills. 

27th. — Very-  little  pain  in  the  course  of  the  ischiatic  nerve.  Fills  to 
be  continued. 

May  3rd. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  4. — Sciatica    and  Rheumatic   Fever,  treated   by  cupping -and 

colchicum. — Margaret  K.- ,   aged  forty,   admitted   on    April    12th, 

1856,  from  the  out-patients'  room,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
pain  and  her  inability  to  walk.  She  complained  of  excruciating  pain  in 
the  course  of  the  left  sciatic  nerve,  extending  as  far  as  the  ankle  ;  this 
pain  recurred  in  paroxysms,  or  was  excited  by  movement  of  the  limb. 
There  was  considerable  tenderness  in  the  track  of  the  left  sciatic  nerve 
to  the  commencement  of  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh.  There  was 
rheumatic  swelling  of  all  the  large  joints  of  the  right  arm,  with  marked 
febrile  disturbance. 

History. — Has  had  several  attacks  of  rheumatic  fever.  The  present 
attack  commenced  one  week  since,  followed  two  days  ago  by  the  sciatic 
pain.  Ordered,  cupping  to  six  ounces  over  the  left  thigh,  a  saline 
mixture,  with  a  drachm  of  the  acetum  colchici,  and  a  half  a  drachm  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  three  times  a  day.     Milk  diet. 

April  16th. —  Great  relief  was  afforded  by  the  cupping,  so  that  she 
was  enabled  to  walk  a  few  hours  afterward.     Slight  tenderness  over 
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the  sciatic  notch.  Pulse  90;  tongue  thinly  furred.  Complains  of  pain 
in  the  right  shoulder  joint.  Bowels  relaxed  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  clay.     Omit  medicine. 

19th. — Bowels  hecame  regular  as  soon  as  the  colchicum  mixture  was 
discontinued ;  skin  natural ;  pulse  84,  full  and  soft ;  rigors  ;  has  slight 
pain  in  shoulder-joint ;  there  is  hut  trifling  tenderness  over  the  left 
sciatic  notch.  To  have  two  grains  of  calomel  \_for  what  purpose  ? — Ed. 
Col.  Jour.J,  and  one  of  opium  at  night. 

23rd. — Sleeps  well ;  no  return  of  rheumatic  pain  in  any  joint ;  pulse 
80  ;  tongue  clean  ;  bowels  regular  ;  is  able  to  walk  about  without  feel- 
ing the  least  pain  or  inconvenience. 

26th. — Discharged  cured. 

Case  5. — Sciatic  and  Facial  Paralysis,  induced  by  Salivation;  treat- 
ment by  cupping,  quinine,  and  iron,  and  iodide  of  potassium. — Thomas 

W ,  aged  forty-six,  a  healthy-looking  man,  of  fair  complexion,  came 

into  the  hospital  on  March  19th,  1856.  His  face  was  drawn  to  the 
right  side ;  he  was  unable  to  close  the  left  eye,  or  to  compress  the  left 
side  of  his  lips,  but  there  was  no  impairment  of  sensation  on  the  left 
side  of  his  face.  He  had,  moreover,  but  little  use  of  the  left  leg.  Skin 
natural ;  pulse  96,  moderate  volume ;  tongue  protruded  in  a  direct 
line,  tremulous,  indented  at  edges,  moist,  and  thinly  furred.  He  says 
that  in  masticating  he  occasionally  bites  the  left  cheek.  Abdomen  soft ; 
bowels  constipated;  has. partially  lost  the  use  of  the  left  leg,  but  can 
raise  it  freely  from  the  bed  and  flex  it  upon  the  thigh ;  has  acute 
lancinating  pain  in  the  course  of  the  left  sciatic  nerve.  Every  other 
night  has  severe  throbbing  pain  on  the  left  side  of  his  head,  which 
almost  deprives  him  of  his  senses.     There  is  no  tenderness  of  the  scalp. 

History. — A  letter  carrier  by  occupation,  of  temperate  habits,  always 
enjoyed  good  health  until  five  months  ago,  when  he  had  an  attack  of 
orchitis  in  the  left  testicle,  from  a  strain.  He  attended  as  an  out- 
patient of  this  hospital ;  he  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  treatment, 
but  enlargement  of  the  organ  continued,  and  mercurial  ointment  was 
applied  to  it.  Severe  salivation  was  quickly  the  result,  followed  by  the 
paroxysms  of  hemicrania,  with,  as  he  states,  a  swelling  over  the  left 
mastoid  bone.  In  less  than  a  week,  without  any  fit  or  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, he  discovered  that  his  face  was  drawn  to  one  side,  and  the  severe 
darting  pain  in  the  left  leg  incapacitated  him  from  moving  it.  He  re- 
members to  have  had  a  similar  pain  down  the  back  of  the  left  leg  four 
years  ago.  Ordered,  full  diet,  and  a  pill  of  twTo  grains  of  quinine,  one 
grain  of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  extract  of  conium, 
everv  four  hours. 

20th. — Pain  is  less  acute  down  the  leg,  but  he  is  unable  to  leave  his 
bed.  General  health  improving.  There  is  some  tenderness  over  left 
sciatic  notch.  Ordered  to  be  cupped  to  two  ounces  over  the  left  hip. 
Continue  pills. 

26th. — Experienced  relief  from  pain  in  left  leg  after  being  cupped ; 
pain  now  is  limited  to  the  posterior  tibial  nerve.  Pain  has  not  returned 
to  the  left  side  of  the  head  for  the  last  three  nights.     Ordered  a  hip- 
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bath,  and  an  opium  liniment  to  be  rubbed  into  the  leg  night  and 
morning.     Eepeat  the  pills. 

April  2nd. — Suffers  no  pain  whatever,  except  in  left  leg,  after  tak- 
ing much  exercise. 

5th.  —  Facial  paralysis  continues,  without  any  marked  alteration. 
Ordered  to  omit  the  quinine  pill,  and  to  take  five  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium  in  an  ounce  of  infusion  of  gentian  three  times  a  day. 

16th. — No  improvement  in  the  palsy  of  face;  in  other  respects  he  is 
quite  well,  except  that  the  left  leg  is  weak  and  painful  after  much 
exercise. — London  Lancet,  Sept.,  1856. 


■<  ■»  0  » »- 


On  Points  of  Importance   Connected  with  the   Treatment  of    Ulcerated 
Legs.    By  Thomas  Westlake,  Esq.,  M.  K.  C.  S. 

[  EXTRACT.  ] 

It  would  be  a  useless  occupation  of  time  were  I  to  classify  the  differ- 
ent kinds  and  appeara)ices  of  ulcers,  particularly  as  they  are  described 
in  all  our  works  on  Surgery,  my  object  being  to  incite  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  the  practical,  rather  than  the  theoretical, 
treatment  of  ulcers.  I  shall  as  much  as  possible  abstain  from  theoreti- 
cal speculation,  and  confine  myself  to  points  of 'practical  interest;  and 
while  I  would  not  altogether  disregard  systematic  arrangement,  yet 
having  found  ulcers  as  varied  in  shape,  color,  etc.,  as  the  sun's  rays 
falling  on  different  objects,  I  regard  such  description  and  arrangement 
as  fallacious  in  regard  to  treatment. 

Ulcers  on  the  upper  extremity,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  usually 
heal  readily,  while  the  cicatrization  of  those  of  the  lower  extremity  is 
often  attended  with  difficulty.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  volume  of  blood  weakening  the  vessels,  and  thus 
impeding  the  circulation.  The  getting  rid  of  this  trying  difficulty  I 
regard  as  the  sheet-anchor  in  my  mode  of  treatment — viz.,  the  complete 
and  uniform  support  to  the  affected  limb.  This  is  best  maintained  by  a 
well-adjusted  flannel  bandage,  from  seven  to  eight  yards  long,  and  three 
inches  wide.  This  plan  enables  the  patient  to  pursue  his  ordinary 
avocation,  at  the  same  time  that  the  wound  is  healed  more  rapidly  and 
lastingly  than  by  the  most  complete  rest.  In  a  work  fraught  with 
useful  practical  information,  by  Mr.  Critchett,  the  preference  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcers  is  given  to  well-adjusted  strips  of  plaster,  Mr. 
Critchett  considering  that  more  equal  pressure  is  thereby  afforded  than 
by  any  other  process.  I  can  not  concur  in  this  opinion,  being  convinced 
that  plastering  is  not  so  good  as  the  support  of  the  bandage.  This 
practical  surgeon  thinks  a  bandage  does  not  afford  the  same  amount  of 
equable  pressure  as  plaster ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  not  a 
valid  objection,  where  the  bandager  is  practically  skillful.  The  band- 
age has,  too,  the  advantage  of  perfect  freedom  from  the  disagreeable 
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smell  of  plaster,  which,  at  night,  and  to  a  sensitive  and  irritable  stom- 
ach, is  not  only  objectionable,  but  almost  unbearable.  Again,  the  skin, 
particularly  in  varicose  ulcers,  is  attenuated  and  irritable;  and  the 
application  of  plaster,  however  free  from  irritative  ingredients,  often 
produces  a  crop  of  eczematous  or  impetiginous  ulcers,  thus  giving 
additional  annoyance  to  the  patient,  and  extra  trouble  to  the  surgeon. 
It  may,  too,  be  mentioned,  that  the  new  skin,  being  delicate  and  thin, 
is  often  torn  away  by  the  removal  of  the  plaster. 

It  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Critchett,  that  when  the  plaster  is  clumsily 
applied,  or  with  too  much  tightness,  serious  consequences  ensue.  The 
same  objections  can  scarcely  apply  to  bandaging,  which  can  easily  be 
loosened  or  removed  by  the  patient.  The  practice  and  perseverance 
which  Mr.  Critchett  states  to  be  necessary  to  insure  sufficient  dexterity 
in  the  application  of  the  plaster,  I  grant,  is  equally  true  of  the  bandages, 
and  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Chapman,  in  his  remarks,  "that  a  single 
day's  neglect  at  a  critical  juncture,  or  one  day's  unskillful  application  of 
the  bandage,  may  undo  all  that  has  been  gained  by  a  month's  care  and 
attention.'' 

It  is  by  this  valuable  agent,  compression,  that  Nature  is  most  assisted 
in  the  reparation,  and  in  insuring  a  speedy  and  permanent  cure. 

The  advantage  of  this  support  enables  the  patient  also  to  use  the 
important  auxiliary  of  exercise,  which  exerts  so  beneficial  an  influence 
on  the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  thus  affording  great  relief  to 
pain,  as  well  as  improving  the  health  and  spirits,  often  much  reduced, 
by  having  been  subjected  to  the  irksome  panacea  of  a  smothering  in 
bed,  and  soaking  the  limb  in  poultices. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  any  description  will  fail  to  convey,  even  a 
faint  idea,  of  the  morbid  appearance  in  the  different  classes  and  stages 
of  ulcers.  Experience  alone  can  adequately  convey  it  to  the  mind ;  nor 
will  the  success  of  treatment  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
characteristics,  as  described  by  authors  ;  but  upon  the  power  of  recog- 
nizing each  phase,  and  adapting  the  plan  of  treatment  accordingly. 
"As  right  men  in  right  places,"  so  is  it  all-important  to  select  the  right 
time  for  the  use  of  right  remedies,  which,  however  valuable  in  them- 
selves, may,  for  want  of  proper  discrimination,  be  thrown  aside,  and 
treated  with  unmerited  neglect. 

Is  there  any  period  at  which  a  bandage  can  not  be  applied?  I 
believe  not.  Its  superiority  over  fomentations  and  poultices  is  most 
marked.  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  any  beneficial  etfect  from  either 
poultices  or  fomentations ;  but  I  have  often  witnessed,  as  the  result  of 
their  use,  large  flaccid  granulations,  and  the  temporary  loss  of  all 
tonicity  about  the  ulcer.  I,  therefore,  jealously  avoid  even  sponging 
the  ulcer  with  warm  water,  but  cleanse  it  with  a  piece  of  dry  lint  prior 
to  dressing,  which  should  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible,  not  allowing 
the  ulcer  to  be  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the  air. 

As  regards  the  various  remedies  recommended  by  authors,  I  believe 
that  experience  alone  can  guide  the  surgeon  in  an  advantageous  selec- 
tion ;  and  while  I  would  not  advocate  the  merits  of  any  one  system  of 
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treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  yet,  as  a  general  principle,  I 
affirm  that  water-dressing,  either  cold,  warm,  or  medicated,  has  never 
proved  beneficial  under  my  hands,  while  the  objections  to  it  are  many. 
If  the  lint  or  linen  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  the  highly  sensitive  and 
tender  granulations  are  irritated  by  the  rough  surface,  and  by  its 
removal  the  new  skin  becomes  often  stripped.  If  the  wound  be  con- 
stantly saturated,  it  involves  rest,  neglect  of  business,  and  loss  of  the 
all-important  remedy — support. 

While  the  stimulating  plan  unquestionably  possesses  great  powers, 
the  experienced  eye  is  necessary  to  regulate  its  employment.  I  have 
seen  a  healthy  granulating  surface,  secreting  laudable  pus,  completely 
destroyed  by  the  injudicious  application  of  even  a  mild  caustic. 

In  indolent  ulcers,  particularly,  it  becomes  necessary  to  vary  the 
stimulants,  or  the  ulcers  become  sluggish,  and  soon  relapse  into  their 
former  state.  I  have  found  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine  the  most 
safe  and  efficient  stimulant ;  and  in  irritable  ulcers,  the  application  of 
the  following  lotion  —  hydriodate  of  potassa,  one  scruple  ;  hydrocyanic 
acid  (Scheele),  half  a  drachm;  camphor  mixture,  one  ounce  —  applied 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  with  lint  well  saturated,  acts  as  a  charm.  To 
be  succeeded  by  the  following  ointment :  spermacetti  ointment,  half  an 
ounce;  iodine,  five  grains;  extract  of  belladonna,  one  drachm.  I  have 
seen  little  benefit  result  from  the  use  of  medicine,  nor  do  I  think  it 
necessary  for  accelerating  the  healthy  process ;  the  only  requisites 
being  a  well-applied  bandage,  exercise,  good  air,  generous  living,  and 
suitable  appliances.     I  do  not  refer  to  ulcers  of  a  specific  character. 

The  frequency  of  dressing  the  wound  must  depend  on  the  character 
of  the  discharge.  Pus  soon  becomes  decomposed,  produces  irritation, 
and  retards  recovery. 

The  reluctance  and  aversion  of  our  leading  surgeons  to  attend  to  this 
unpleasing  branch  of  surgery  has,  I  feel  assured,  induced  many  to 
recommend  patients  afflicted  with  ulcers  of  many  years'  standing,  not  to 
jeopardize  their  health,  which  may  be  consequent  on  the  wound  being 
healed.  Such  an  opinion  I  believe  to  be  a  complete  ignis  fatuus.  I 
have  myself  had  patients  whose  ulcers  were  healed  after  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years'  standing,  and  have  never  found  their  health  damaged, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  improved,  with  the  cheering  additional  advantage 
of  restoration  to  society  and  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of  life. 

I  lay  no  claim  to  specific  treatment,  but  from  long  experience  and 
extensive  practice,  I  can  confidently  assert  that,  whenever  a  patient 
gives  himself  anything  like  fair  and  proper  assistance,  ulcers  of  every 
kind,  however  chronic,  save  those  of  a  malignant  character,  are  not  only 
perfectly  tractable,  but  certainly  admit  of  a  speedy,  safe,  easy,  and 
lasting  cure. — London  Lancet,  September,  1856. 
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CONDITION   OF   THE   INSTITUTE. 

The  preliminary  lectures  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  are  now 
in  progress  in  College  Hall,  Walnut  street,  where  two  good  lecture- 
rooms  have  been  engaged  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  faculty — one 
of  which  will  hold  nearly  four  hundred  persons.  For  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  class,  this  location  is  in  some  respects,  preferable  to 
the  old  college  edifice.  It  is  also  a  much  more  conspicuous  position,  and 
will  make  the  college  much  more  familiarly  known  in  the  city. 

The  spurious  faculty,  organized  by  Drs.  Newton,  Baldridge,  Jones 
&Co.,  commenced  a  few  days  since,  their  lectures  in  the  building  which 
they  have  been  holding  by  the  daily  and  nightly  presence  of  armed  men, 
and  by  the  cunning  ruse  of  pretending  to  be  willing  to  submit,  their  claims 
to  arbitration,  which  they  never  designed  doing,  and  which  they  finally 
refused  to  do  on  the  twenty-second  of  September.  Their  proceedings 
have  been  suddenly  arrested  by  an  imperative  injunction  from  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  forbidding  them  from  using  the  College  building  or 
College  property,  and  from  doing  any  act,  whatever,  as  trustees,  or  as  a 
faculty.  This  measure  annihilates  their  false  pretensions,  and  illus- 
trates the  important  truth  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  paramount  to 
ruffianly  violence  and  usurpation. 

There  is  but  one  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  Its  organization  is  now  in 
the  most  satisfactory  condition  that  it  has  known  since  its  establishment. 
No  difficulty  embarrasses  its  action,  and  the  students  who  resort  to  its 
halls  will  find  it  the  most  desirable  place  for  the  speedy  acquisition  of 
professional  knowledge,  where  their  progress  will  not  be  in  any  manner 
disturbed  by  the  outside  maneuvers  of  medical  demagogues. 

The  injunction  now  in  force,  substantially  terminates  the  contest — it 
leaves  but  one  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  in  the  field — the  pretenders 
are  annihilated,  for  they  can  not  get  rid  of  the  injunction,  and  assume 
the  name  of  the  Institute,  until  they  have,  by  a  course  of  litigation, 
established  their  pretensions,  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  do. 


4   •  •'»   » 


The  Health  of  the  City  is  a  prolific  theme  of  conversation  among  all 
classes.     Students  may  be  assured  of  the  fact,  that  no  place  is  more  free 
from  disease  than  Cincinnati. 
vol.  I.,  no.  10 — 29. 
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ANOTHER  IMPOSITION  EXPOSED. 

The  pretensions  of  the  spurious  Faculty  to  confidence  in  their  own 
claims,  have  been  tested  at  last,  and  entirely  dissipated.  Ever  since 
the  riotous  invasion  of  the  College  building,  Dr.  Newton  has  advertised 
his  willingness  to  submit  the  matter  to  legal  arbitration,  and  boasted 
from  month  to  month  of  his  willingness  to  accelerate  a  settlement, 
charging  upon  the  Faculty  a  determination  to  protract  the  litigation  as 
long  as  possible.  Like  most  of  his  pretensions,  this  assumption  of 
superior  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  was  but  bluster  and 
humbug,  gas  and  emptiness!  It  was  but  a  part  of  his  uniform  system 
of  boasting,  falsehood  and  trickery,  and  is  now  fully  exposed  by  his  own 
precipitate  backing  out  when  brought  to  the  test. 

When  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Newton  was  first  made,  it  was  published 
extensively  as  a  newspaper  advertisement,  and  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
trick  to  keep  up  his  pretensions  before  the  public,  and  give  some 
plausibility  to  a  desperate  cause.  Nevertheless,  our  first  impulse  was 
to  meet  him  on  his  owrn  ground,  expose  his  hollow  claims,  and  make 
him  back  out  publicly  ;  under  this  impulse,  a  letter  was  immediately 
prepared  in  answTer  to  his  advertisement. 

Upon  consultation,  however,  it  was  deemed  an  unnecessary  waste  of 
time  and  money,  as  well  as  a  detriment  to  our  own  self-respect,  to 
engage  in  a  war  of  newspaper  advertisement,  with  such  a  scurrilous 
demagogue.  We,  therefore,  made  no  response,  but  simply  referred  the 
matter  to  our  counsel,  with  instructions  to  procure  an  arbitration,  if 
possible,  as  early  as  practicable.  From  time  to  time,  we  have  called 
upon  our  counsel,  urging  the  importance  of  procuring  an  early  arbitra- 
tion, and  one  of  the  Faculty  even  took  the  pains  to  address  one  of 
Dr.  Newton's  counsel  personally  on  this  subject.  Some  delay  was 
produced  by  the  necessary  engagements  of  our  counsel,  and  their  occa- 
sional absence  from  the  city ;  and  it  appeared  to  be  very  difficult 
(although  they  professed  a  willingness  to  act)  to  get  any  action  at  all 
from  the  other  party.  One  of  their  number  was  absent  from  the  city, 
and  in  his  absence  nothing  could  be  done.  Under  such  pretences 
we  were  held  in  suspense,  until,  finally,  an  appointment  was  made  with 
Judge  Probasco,  by  Judge  Hoadley,  to  meet  and  select  the  arbiters 
on  Saturday  morning,  September  20th,  at  9  A.  M.,  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  Headington.  At  the  appointed  time,  Judge  Probasco  and  Dr 
Buchanan  called  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Headington.  The  Newtons  were 
present,  Judge  Hoadley  was  absent.  After  waiting  sometime,  Mr.  Head- 
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ington  went  to  his  office,  and  found  that  instead  of  keeping  his  own 
appointment,  he  had  just  left  his  office,  and  taken  his  departure  from 
the  city,  without  leaving  any  message  or  apology !  Mr.  Headington 
again  refused  to  act  in  the  absence  of  his  associate,  but  promised  to 
attend  to  it  when  Judge  Hoadley  returned. 

It  was  evident  by  these  maneuvres  that  the  offer  of  arbitration  had 
never  been  made  in  good  faith,  and  was  merely  an  artful  dodge  to 
deceive  the  public.  On  Monday,  the  22nd,  the  offer  was  at  last  with- 
drawn, the  humbug  having  been  kept  up  long  enough. 

It  was  obvious  enough  at  first  that  this  offer  of  arbitration  was 
but  a  Buncombe  pretence  in  behalf  of  a  desperate  cause,  and  our 
counsel  regarded  it  as  almost  useless  to  notice  such  a  maneuvre,  but 
we  had  some  hope  that  our  opponents  had  blustered  themselves  up  to 
the  sticking  point,  and  might  have  courage  enough  to  face  an  arbi- 
tration ;  but  in  this  matter  they  have  shown  that  they  are  not  deceived, 
but  understand  the  weakness  of  their  own  cause,  and  are  determined 
to  protract  their  contest  by  every  expedient  and  trick  they  can  devise 
to  hinder  the  execution  of  justice. 


AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  valuable  association  of  men  in  the 
sister  profession  of  Pharmacy  was  held  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
in  Baltimore,  on  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  of  September ;  and  there 
were  in  attendance,  members  from  twenty-two  states,  and  in  all,  nearly 
a  hundred  were  in  attendance. 

Having  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  recording  secretary,  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of 
this  city,  we  have  made  the  following  abstract  from  those  minutes. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

President,  G.  W.  Andrews,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Yice  Presidents,  John 
L.  Kidwell,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Fred.  K.  Stearnes,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
H.  T.  Kierstead,  New  York  City;  Treasurer,  Jas.  S.  Aspinwall,  N.  ¥• 
City;  Eec.  Secretary,  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cor.  Secretary 
Wm.  Proctor,  jr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  apointment  of  the  usual 
committees. 

The  report  on  the  statistics  of  Pharmacy,  by  Wm.  Proctor,  jr.,  was  a 
very  able  and  valuable  document.     We  may  refer  to  that  hereafter. 

The  committee   on   adulterations  reported  they  had  much   reliable 
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information  in  their  possession  respecting  the  subject,  and  the  names  of 
houses  which  are  known  to  sell  sophisticated  articles,  but  for  satisfactory 
reasons,  those  names  are  witheld  from  publication  for  the  present.  This 
committee  was  continued,  with  directions  to  make  a  report  next  year. 

A  number  of  scientific  papers  were  read  by  several  members — and 
the  most  prolific  contributor  of  papers,  was  E.  S.  Wayne  Esq.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, a  former  secretary  of  the  Association  ;  regarding  which,  the  fol- 
lowing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

u  Resolved,  That  the  award  of  the  premium  of  six  volumes  of  Grae- 
lin's  Chemistry,  as  offered  by  the  Association,  for  the  best  essay  relating 
specially  to  Pharmacy,  be  awarded  to  Edward  S.  Wayne,  of  Cincinnati, 
for  his  admirable  series  of  papers  and  extemporaneous  communications." 

S.  T.  Garrigus,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Narcotic 
Extracts,"  and  others  presented  papers,  which  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer. 

After  an  interesting  meeting,  and  a  splendid  supper,  the  members  of 
the  Association  separated  to  meet  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  September,  1857. 
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EDITORIAL    ABSTRACTS. 


Chloroform — Croup. — Da.  Jeffrey  has  reported  a  case  in  the  Penin- 
sular Journal,  in  which  a  child  of  between  our  and  five  years  of  age, 
attacked  with  croup,  and  after  other  remedies  had  failed,  and  dissolution 
seemed  close  at  hand,  with  cold  extremities,  upturned  eyes,  feeble  respi- 
ration, and  fluttering  heart — had  chloroform  administered  by  inhalation 
from  a  handkerchief,  so  applied  as  to  have  the  vapor  thoroughly  diluted 
with  air.  The  inhalation  was  continued  for  nearly  two  hours.  In  ten 
minutes  there  was  marked  improvement.  It  was  thought  best  to  repeat 
the  inhalations  occasionally  for  thirty-six  hours,  before  the  patient  was 
considered  cured. 

Internally,  the  patient  also  had  a  solution  of  Muriate  of  Ammonia, 
of  the  strength  of  one  drachm  of  the  salt  to  a  pint  of  water.  Of  this, 
one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  were  given  once  in  two  or  three  hours,  and 
no  other  medicine  was  used.  It  is  supposed  both  the  chloroform  and 
ammonia  were  efficient  in  dissolving  the  deposite  of  pseudo-membranous 
matter  in  the  air  passages. 
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Ovariotomy — Dr.  Charles  Clay. — During  the  recent  visit  of  Prop. 
Alden  March,  of  Albany,  New  York,  to  Europe,  he  called  on  Dr.  Clay 
of  Manchester,  and  together  they  visited  the  seventy-sixth  patient,  on 
whom  Dr.  Clark  had  operated  for  the  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor. 
The  wound  had  all  healed  by  immediate  union,  except  at  the  lower 
point  of  the  wound,  which  was  occupied  by  the  ligature  which  was 
placed  around  the  vessels  of  the  broad  ligament  and  the  Fallopian  tubes- 

Chloroform — an  Antidote  to  Strychnia. — Recently  a  case  has  gone  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers,  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  made  in  our 
last  number  by  Prof.  Cleaveland.     The  report  is  as  follows : 

The  Rochester  Democrat  records  a  case  where  chloroform  was  success- 
fully used  in  a  case  of  poisoning.  The  patient  had  taken  by  mistake 
four  grains  of  strychnine,  and  two  large  emetics  administered  failed  to 
produce  vomiting.  Violent  spasms  set  in,  and  the  jaws  becoming  firmly 
locked,  his  mouth  could  not  be  opened  to  administer  remedies.  Chloro- 
form was  then  administered,  which  stopped  the  spasms  in  about  ten 
minutes,  when  another  powerful  emetic  was  given.  It  was  found  necessary 
to  keep  the  patient  constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  anesthetic,  else 
the  spasms  would  return.  In  ten  minutes  after  the  third  emetic  was 
taken,  vomiting  was  produced.  The  patient  was  kept  under  the  influ- 
ence of  chloroform  until  the  next  morning,  the  system  throwing  off  the 
poison  in  the  meantime,  and  he  was  thus  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Delirium  Tremens — Symptoms  of.— Dr.  Bell  says  the  symptoms  of 
this  disease  are, 

"  1.  Delirium,  taking  the  form  of  apprehensiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
patient.  He  is  fearful  of  something ;  imagines  demons  and  snakes 
around  him.  In  attempting  to  escape,  he  will  attack  others,  as  well  as 
injure  himself.  But  he  is  more  apprehensive  of  receiving  injury,  than 
desirous  of  inflicting  it,  except  to  escape.  He  is  generally  timid  and 
irresolute,  and  easily  pacified  and  controlled. 

"2.  Sleeplessness.  I  believe  delirium  tremens  can  not  exist  without 
this. 

"  3.  Tremulousness,  epecially  of  the  hands,  but  showing  itself  in  the 
limbs  and  tongue. 

"4.  After  a  time  sleep  occurs,  and  reason  thus  returns.  Usually, 
the  sleep  comes  on  in  not  less  than  three  days,  dating  from  the  last 
sleep.  At  first  it  is  broken ;  then  it  is  followed  by  a  profound  sleep, 
lasting  six  or  eight  hours,  from  which  the  patient  awakens  sane." 

Holroyd  has  said, — 

"  Drunkenness  is  not  insanity,  nor  does  it  answer  to  what  is  termed  an 
unsound  miud,  unless  the  derangement  which  it  causes  becomes  fixed  and 
continuous  by  the  drunkenness  being  habitual,  and  thereby  rendering  the 
party  incapable  of  distinguishing  beiween  right  and  wrong" 
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Ipecacuanha — Dysentery. — The  editor  of  the  Memphis  Medical  Re- 
corder, in  his  September  number,  speaks  of  the  use  of  ipecacuanha  in 
the  treatment  of  dysentery;  referring  to  the  well  known  fact,  that 
it  was  as  a  specific  in  the  cure  of  this  fell  disease,  that,  it  was  first  in- 
troduced into  European  practice.  He  says  that  a  reflection  on  the 
remarkable  success  attendant  on  the  use  of  this  agent  led  him  to  make  use 
of  it  recently,  in  several  instances.  "  Many  years  ago,  a  young  man  came 
under  our  care,  after  along  and  ineffectual  course  of  treatment  for  dysen- 
tery, when  nearly  all  hope  of  recovery  had  fled,  and  nearly  every  other  rem- 
edy had  been  used,  under  the  direction  of  able  physicians,  scarcely  any  re- 
source remained  but  an  experiment  with  this  ancient  remedy,  which  was 
made,  the  ipecac  being  given  in  very  large  quantities  for  several  successive 
days,  exclusive  of  all  other  medicine,  when  the  disease  subsided,  and  the 
patient  was  cured.  We  have  used  it  frequently  since,  with  excellent 
effect,  both  in  substance  and  decoction ;  but  very  recently  a  patient  has 
recovered  under  this  treatment,  whose  case  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  show- 
ing what  large  quantities  of  powdered  ipecac  the  stomach  will  bear  in  a 
confirmed  and  obstinate  case  of  this  disease." 

The  writer  states  that  after  several  day's  treatment  by  other  means, 
he  decided  to  make  use  of  ipecacuanha,  and  he  began  by  administering 
a  drachm  of  the  pulverized  root,  which  producing  no  perceptible  effect, 
was  followed  by  another  drachm  within  half  an  hour.  Two  other  simi- 
lar doses  of  the  same  size  were  given  with  intervals  of  one  hour,  before 
vomiting  was  produced,  and  then  only  to  a  slight  extent. 

By  the  use  of  no  other  remedy,  the  patient  was  soon  restored  to  health. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


"  Hints  on  Various  Subjects  connected  with  Our  Business.     By  A.  J.  Mathews  &   Co.,  Drug- 
gists and  Pharmaciens,  220  Main  Street,  Buffalo.     1856." 

We  have  received  from  the  above  firm  a  small  volume,  whose  character 
is  indicated  in  part  by  the  title  page ;  but  which  contains  some  things 
of  interest  to  our  readers.     We  quote  as  follows  from  the  preface  : 

"  Mrs.  Smith,  when  she  notices  the  debris  at  the  bottom  of  her  teacup,  is 
sufficiently  aware  that  her  sugar  has  been  sanded,  and  is  duly  indig- 
nant at  her  grocer.  But  Mrs.  Smith,  when  she  has  swallowed  a 
mixture  of  pie-plant  roots  for  Turkish  rhubarb,  and  finds  it  don't 
agree  with  her,  is  not  indignant  at  her  druggist  or  his  medicines,  but 
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saddles   the  blame  on  the  unlucky  shoulders  of  the  doctor,  who,  she  is 
sure,  is  entirely  ignorant  of  her  constitution  ! 

"  And  Doctor  Jones,  poor  patient  man,  when  the  little  child  he  has  so 
anxiously  watched  through  a  long  weary  illness,  goes  steadily  downward 
to  the  grave,  when  his  medicines  fail  to  produce  their  legitimate  effects, 
or  are  followed  by  symptoms  unknown  to  all  his  readings,  sits  down  in 
mute  despair,  to  doubt,  first,  his  own  competency,  and  then  the  act  itself, 
little  dreaming  the  while,  that  his  "  Tr.  Cinehonae  ,;  was  made  from 
poplar  bark  with  bad  whiskey,  and  that  his  opium  has  been  once  sub- 
jected to  maceration,  till  all  its  morphia  was  extracted,  and  left  in  a 
condition  very  like  that  of  a  morsel  of  tobacco,  after  an  hour's  service 
in  the  jaws  of  a  Jack  Tar,  not  strong  enough  to  hurt  a  baby. 

"  We  might  multiply  instances  without  number,  but  all  would  only  go 
to  show  that  there  are  tricks  in  our  trade  as  well  as  others.  The  quan- 
tity of  spurious  drugs  imported  into  this  country,  was  never  known,  and 
hardly  guessed  at,  till  Dr.  Bailey,  the  first  who  held  the  office  of  Inspec- 
tor of  Drugs  at  the  New  York  Custom  House,  sent  such  quantities  of 
them  to  physic  the  fishes  in  the  Hudson,  as  almost  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  all  the  oysters  on  the  Jersey  coast.  It  was  hoped  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Drugs,  with  power  to  destroy  all 
spurious  articles,  would,  if  faithfully  carried  out,  reform  this  monstrous 
evil.  But  the  hope  was  futile,  for  if  bad  drugs  could  not  be  imported, 
skillful  adulterators  could  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  these  scientific 
scoundrels  were  removed  from  the  laboratories  of  France  and  England, 
and  set  to  work  in  the  cellars  of  the  New  York  importers. 

"  These  men  were  skillful — they  could  imitate  all  the  outside  appear- 
ances of  the  most  delicate  chemical  product,  its  odor,  its  taste,  its  form 
of  crystalization,  and  then  they  could  forge  the  label  and  seal  of  some 
reputable  manufacturer." 

For  the  reasons  here  stated  and  others,  the  Messrs.  Mathews  &  Co. 
have  been  induced  to  publish  the  volume  under  consideration,  in  which 
they  say :  "  Our  selections  in  the  Eastern  markets  are  made  by  a  gen- 
tleman whose  life  has  been  devoted  to  this  business,  and  whose  skill  in 
detecting  adulterations  is  almost  as  marvelous  as  that  of  the  person  in 
the  mint  at  New  Orleans,  who  had  such  a  wonderful  faculty  for  recog- 
nizing spurious  coin.  If,  however,  there  is  any  reason  to  doubt  the 
purity  of  an  article,  it  is  subjected  to  analysis  by  Professor  Hadley, 
and  the  question  definitely  decided." 

In  regard  to  the  prescription  department,  they  say  that  during  the 
past  year  they  have  put  up  over  forty  thousand  prescriptions,  and  in  no 
case  have  they  learned  of  any  error  that  has  occurred. 
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After  a  description  of  their  establishment,  and  the  mode  in  which 
their  business  is  conducted,  they  speak  of  the  articles  they  have  on  sale, 
and  finally  close,  with  their  reasons  for  not  engaging  in  the  sale  of 
Nostrums. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  work  published  simply  as  an  Advertising  medium 
for  a  private  business,  contains  so  much  readable  and  valuable  matter 
as  this  volume  ;  and  if  it,  or  our  notice  of  it,  shall  lead  our  profession, 
or  the  apothecary,  to  be  more  cautious  in  obtaining  pure  drugs  and 
medicines,  we  shall  consider  the  space  here  occupied  well  used,  and  shall 
extend  our  gratitude  to  all  who  assist  us  in  our  endeavor  to  relieve 
the  profession  and  the  people  from  the  evils  arising  from  the  use  of 
impure  and  adulterated  medicines. 


"  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contributions,  o/JamfsS.  Simpson,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  etc.,  etc.     Vol. 
Second.    J.  B.  Lippencott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia." 

In  the  second  number  of  the  College  Journal,  we  give  a  brief  notice 
of  the  first  volume  of  these  Contributions.  This,  the  second  volume, 
contains  a  variety  of  essays  and  contributions,  on  "  The  Pathology  of 
the  Puerperal  State ;"  "  The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Products 
of  Conception  ;"  "  The  Pathology  of  Infancy  and  Childhood  ;"  "  On  the 
use  of  Anesthetics  in  Midwifery,  Surgery,  etc.,"  and  various  other 
papers  and  essays. 

We  are  pleased  to  record  again  the  gratification  we  feel  that  -these 
valuable  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  profession  on  subjects 
named,  are  presented  in  a  collective  form.  We  commend  these  volumes 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  our  readers. 


Chemie  Appliquee  a  la  Physiologie  et  la  Therapeutique.     Par  M.  le  Docteur  Mialhe,  Pharma- 
cia de  l'Empereur,  etc.,  etc.     Paris,  1»56. 

The  above  work  on  applied  Chemistry,  although  open  to  many  serious 
objections,  is,  nevertheless,  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal ;  for  while  the 
author  sometimes  fails  to  properly  estimate  the  potentiality  of  the  vis 
vifce,  as  a  great  modifier  of  chemical  affinities,  which  may  control  the 
chemical  forces,  forbidding  changes  that  would  inevitably  occur  in  the 
crucible  and  test-tube ;  his  work,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  full  of  rich 
suggestions  and  plausible  theories,  that  one  can  hardly  deny  it  a  second 
reading. 

In  the  main,  Mialhe  adopts  the  Liebig  theory  of  calorification,  and 
divides  all  substances  which  serve  as  aliments  into  plastic  and  respiratory. 
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As  to  the  office  of  the  liver,  in  relation  to  the  production  of  sugar, 
he  maintains,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  opinions  of  the  French  Academy, 
that  "  the  liver  is  not  a  secreting  organ  for  the  sugar,  but  only  an 
apparatus  of  condensation,  in  which  the  sugar  accumulates,  after  being 
taken  with  the  food." 

The  following  theory  of  Diabetes,  although  hypothetically  based,  is 
not  without  much  plausibility: — The 'per  acids  are  eliminated  through 
the  channel  of  cutaneous  transpiration.  These  acids  constantly  hold  in 
check  the  alkalies,  found  in  tears,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  etc.,  preventing 
thereby  an  excess  of  either  one.  Now,  it  is  an  office  of  alkalies  to  assimi- 
late the  glucose  taken  in  form  of  food,  so  that  no  accumulation  of  the 
saccharine  principle  shall  take  place ;  but  when  the  cutaneous  transpiration 
becomes  impeded,  an  accumulation  of  acids  takes  place,  to  the  extent  of 
overpowering  the  assimilative  tendencies  of  the  alkaline  principles. 

Again,  according  to  our  author,  all  poisons  owe  their  power  to  their 
absorbability  on  the  part  of  the  system ;  and  no  substance  can  be 
absorbed  without  being  liquified  and  soluble.  Phos.  Sul.  metals  and 
metallic  salt,  volatile  and.  fixed  oils,  vegetable  akaloids,  etc.,  are 
instanced  as  illustrations. 

The  remarks  on  metallic  arsenic,  are  especially  interesting.  Instead 
of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  M.  Mialhe  prefers  the  hydrated  sul- 
phide of  iron,  not  only  because  it  decomposes  poisonous  substances  much 
more  rapidly,  but  because  it  is  antidotal  to  all  the  metallic  salts,  liable 
to  be  used  as  poison,  except  cyanide  of  mercury. 

Of  mercurial  compounds,  he  maintains  that  all,  which  are  capable  of 
affecting  the  animal  body,  are  first  passed  into  the  form  of  the  Bicho- 
ride  ;  and  accordingly,  that,  in  all  cases  in  which  mercurials  are  appro- 
priate, minute  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate  might  more  appropriately 
be  used  ! 

In  a  medico-legal  aspect,  two  facts  which  he  establishes  in  this  connec- 
tion, are  of  great  interest,  viz:  first,  Corrosive  Sublimate  may  exist  in 
the  dead  body,  in  cases  of  poisoning,  and  not  be  detected  by  the  usual 
tests;  and  secondly,  it  may  be  detected  in  the  body,  though  not  admin- 
istered during  life.  Both  of  these  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  observation  and  experiment  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch. 


•*  A  Treatise  on  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  or  Materia  Medica.     By  Geo.  B.  Wood,  M.  D., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.     In  two  volumes.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  1856." 

This  book  has  reached  us  almost  literally  hot  from  the  press,  and  as 
we  conceive  a  proper  understanding  of  the  tools  we  work  with,  to  be  of 
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the  deepest  importance  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  we  shall  examine 
this  work  with  care,  and  give  our  opinion  to  our  readers  in  a  future 
number.     At  present,  we  have  time  only  to  announce  its  reception. 


"  Furniture  Labels,  for  Physicians  and  Apothecaries ;  comprising  a  complete  set  of  Eclectic  and 
regular  names  for  Shop  Furniture,  of  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  labels  ;  from  the 
Ibest  authoriti-s.  Compiled  by  H.  M.  and  E.  D.  Merrell.  Cincinnati.  Prices — on  fine 
yellow  paper,  $2.00  ;  on  fine  glazed  paper,  in  bronze,  $4.00." 

We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  young  gentlemen 
above  named  have  compiled  a  work  long  needed  and  often  called  for. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  medicines  and  other  articles,  usually 
included  in  books  of  labels,  the  Messrs.  Merrell  have  added  the  names 
of  the  medicines  more  commonly  used  by  Eclectics,  so  that  their  list 
now  contains  over  three  hundred  names  more  than  other  works  of  a 
similar  character.  Their  list  also  embraces  a  sheet  devoted  particularly 
to  the  'pocket  case  and  medicine  bags. 

We  have  often  been  both  amused  and  chagrined  at  the  manner 
in  which  books  of  labels  have  been  printed,  and  have  no  doubt  the 
unnatural  amalgamation  of  English  and  Latin  sometimes  seen  in  pre- 
scriptions, may  in  some  instances  have  originated  from  that  source.  We 
are  pleased  to  find,  on  a  casual  examination  of  this  book,  that  it  contains 
a  far  less  number  of  errors  than  are  usually  found — and  yet  there  are 
some  in  the  edition  on  yellow  paper,  which  have  been  corrected  in  the 
bronze  edition,  and  will  be  in  all  future  editions.  Dealers  and  physi- 
cians will  find  these  labels  very  convenient  and  neat. 


"  The  Physician 's  Visiting  List,  Diary,  and  Booh  of  Engagements,  for  1857.     Philadelphia : 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston." 

This  annual,  which  has  been  highly  commended  by  all  who  have 
practically  tested  its  usefulness,  is  printed  and  bound  in  different  forms, 
so  as  to  be  adapted  to  twenty- jive,  or  fifty  patients  each  clay,  has  become 
an  indispensable  necessity  to  us,  and  we  feel  we  are  conferring  a  favor 
on  the  profession,  by  announcing  that  the  volume  for  1857  is  already 
issued.  It  just  fits  the  side-pocket  of  the  coat,  and  its  use  will  tend  to 
fill  the  purse,  as  it  will  prevent  the  loss  of  many  small  sums — and  the 
non-fulfillment  of  many  engagements.  The  cost  is  from  fifty  cents  to 
a  dollar,  according  to  size  and  style  of  binding. 
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"  Materia  Medica,  or  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics.     By  William  Tully,  M.  D.     No.  19." 

Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  this  great  work  have  now  been  issued, 
and  not  having  the  leisure  to  read  it  as  carefully  as  justice  demands, 
we  are  obliged  still  to  defer  any  notice  of  it,  farther  than  to  announce 
the  continued  reception  of  the  numbers  as  they  are  issued. 


"  New  Remedies ;  with  Formulae  for  their  Preparation  and  Administration,  By  Rotsley  Dttngli- 
son,  M.  D.,  etc.,  etc.,  Seventh  Edition,  with  numerous  additions.  Philadelphia, 
Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856." 

In  the  Preface  to  the  seventh  edition,  the  author  of  this  work  says : 
"  Another  edition  of  the  '  New  Remedies'  having;  been  called  for,  the 
author  has  endeavored  to  add  everything  of  moment  that  has  appeared 
since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition. " 

The  chief  remedial  means  which  have  obtained  a  place  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  volume,  either  owing  to  their  having  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  pharmacology,  or  to  their  having  received  novel  applications, 
and  which  consequently  belong  to  the  category  of  "  New  Remedies," 
are  the  following : — 

Apiol,  Hydriodic  Ether, 

Caffein,  Hyposulphite  of  Soda  and  Silver, 

Carbozotic  Acid,  Inunction, 

Cauterization    and    Catheterism      Iodide  of  Sodium, 
of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  Nickel, 

Cedron,  Permanganate  of  Potassa, 

Cerium,  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

Chloride  of  Bromine,  Pumpkin, 

Chloride  of  Iron,  Quinidia, 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  Rennet, 

Cinchonicine,  Saccharine     Carbonate     of    Iron 

Cod  liver  Olein,  and  Manganese, 

Congelation,  Santonin, 

Eau  de  Pagliari,  Tellurium, 

Galvanic  Cautery,  Traumaticine." 

Had  the  author  been  as  indefatigable  in  his  researches  in  regard  to 
new  remedies  offered  the  Profession  by  American,  as  by  foreign  authors, 
we  feel  sure  he  would  have  added  many  other  articles  to  this  list — for 
the  readers  of  the  College  Journal  will  bear  witness  to  the  value  of 
many  new  remedies  not  herein  included. 

But  the  volume  is  of  great  value  and  particularly  to  the  progressive 
portion  of  the  profession,  who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance- 
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ment  of  medical  science,  and  with,  all  the  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  therapeutist. 

In  addition  to  the  additions,  as  indicated  above,  other  portions  of  this 
work  have  been  written,  and  the  author  has  presented  the  experience  of 
the  profession  in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  the  more 
modern  agents.  We  commend  the  volume,  as  containing  much  that 
every  practitioner  should  become  acquainted  with. 


"  The  Half-Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences;  "being  a  practical  and  analytical  digest 
of  the  conttnts  of  the  principal  British,  and  Continental  medical  works,  published  in 
the  preceding  six  months:  together  with  a  series  of  Critical  Reports,  on  the  Progress 
of  Medicine  and  the  Collateral  Sciences  during  the  same  period.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Ranking,  M.  D..  etc.,  etc.,  and  C.  B.  Radc litff,  M.  D.,  L.  R,  C.  P.,  etc.,  etc.  No.  23.  Jan- 
uary— June,  1856.     Republished  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia." 

This  number,  which  contains  over  three  hundred  pages  of  valuable 
medical  intelligence,  is  the  half  of  the  yearly  volume,  which  has  been 
annually  published  since  1845,  and  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  the  most  valuable,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  annual  addition 
which  we  have  made  to  our  library,  during  the  past  eleven  years.  It 
contains  an  epitome,  not  only  of  the  periodical  literature,  as  it  is  issued, 
but  also  of  the  principal  medical  books  both  of  Europe  and  America,  and 
from  it  the  editors  of  medical  journals  obtain  much  of  their  medical 
intelligence.  The  several  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  different  branches 
of  medical  science,  we  consider  of  great  practical  value,  to  all  practi- 
tioners of  medicine ;  while  the  condensed  form,  and  great  diversity  of 
information  contained  in  the  work  render  it  of  peculiar  utility  to  those 
practitioners  whose  engagements,  or  whose  means,  will  not  allow  them 
to  purchase  and  peruse  the  great  mass  of  medical  literature  with  which 
the  press  constantly  teems.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  copy  from  this 
work,  under  the  head  of  Editorial  Abstracts.  The  price  is  two  dollars  a 
year — postage  free. 


OUR    EXCHANGES. 

We  have  purposed  to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  College  Journal  our 
opinion  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  our  exchanges;  but  as  some 
of  them  did  not  reach  us  until  the  year  was  well  advanced,  we  have 
preferred  to  delay  the  notices  until  toward  its  close,  and  then  the  notices 
might  assist  in  determining  which  shall  be  selected  for  next  year. 

Among  those  not  medical,  we,  this  month,  will  mention  the  following: 

The  Scalpel,  for  July,  has  just  been  received,  and  in  regard  to  the 
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lateness  of  its  appearance,  the  Editor  repeats  what  he  said  in  the 
first  number  in  1849,  that  he  would  "issue  it  when  he  pleased,  put  in 
it  what  he  pleased,  and  stop  it  when  he  had  nothing  more  to  say."  As 
he  has  pleased  us  with  the  preceding  thirty  numbers,  we  hope  he  will 
be  pleased  to  send  us  the  succeeding  ones,  and  the  earlier,  the  more 
pleasing  will  it  be  to  us.  We  have  a  special  liking  for  the  keen  edge 
and  sharp  point  of  the  Scalpel.     It  is  issued  quarterly,  at  $1  a  year. 

The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  for  July,  made  its  appear- 
ance promptly.  This  is  indispensible  to  the  scientific  pharmaceutist, 
and  the  practicing  physician  will  always  derive  much  of  both  pleasure 
and  profit  from  the  perusal  of  its  pages.  We  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  all,  but  one,  of  the  twenty-seven  volumes  already  published, 
and  consider  it  of  equal  value  to  any  work  in  the  library.  We  hope  to 
furnish  our  readers  with  much  valuable  matter  derived  from  its  pages. 
It  is  published  once  in  two  months,  furnishing  six  numbers  a  year,  of 
ninety-four  pages  each,  at  $3  per  annum. 

The  American  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  edited  by  Chapin  A. 
Harris,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  for  July,  has  also  been  received.  Although 
this  is  devoted  to  a  branch  of  our  science,  by  general  consent,  given  up 
to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  teeth,  and  hence 
is  but  sewii-medical,  this  valuable  journal  always  contains  much  matter 
of  special  value  to  the  practitioner  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  present  number  has  articles  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Mucous  Mem- 
brane of  the  Mouth  and  Alimentary  Canal,  a  Cause  of  Disease  of  the 
Teeth,  etc.  ;"  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus  ;"  on  "  Necrosis  of 
the  Inferior  Maxilla  from  the  Vapor  of  Phosphorus,  with  Removal  of 
the  entire  Lower  Jaw;"  on  "  Local  Anesthesia  by  Congealation,"  etc., 
etc.,  which  are  of  equal  interest  to  both  branches  of  the  profession. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  physicians  in  general  are  less  acquainted 
with  Dental  Literature  than  they  should,  be.  This  is  published  in  quar- 
terly numbers,  at  $5  a  year. 

"Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  Trustees,  and  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for  the  years  1853-4-5-6." 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  above  from  Dr.  Tyler, 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylum,  from  which  we  learn  the  continued 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Institution,  and  that  the  improvement 
of  the  building  and  the  grounds  continues  to  command  the  attention  and 
fostering  care  of  the  State. 
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The  Auditor,  in  his  report,  said :  "  Seldom  do  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  profession  able  ability  and  practical  business  so  admirably 
combined  as  is  exhibited  in  the  operations  and  care  of  the  Asylum." 

Of  the  ninety-four  patients  admitted  during  the  past  year,  insanity 
was  caused  in  twenty- two  by  masturbation,  in  five  by  spirit-rappings, 
and  in  eight  by  religious  excitement.  In  1.855,  fourteen  of  the  eighty- 
five  admitted,  were  reported  as  the  insanity  having  been  caused  by 
masturbation.  In  1854,  eighteen  were  admitted,  whose  derangement 
was  owing  to  the  same  cause;  and  in  1853  there  were  ten,  of  the 
same  class,  making,  for  the  four  years,  sixty-four  of  these  cases." 

We  would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  the  medical  treatment  of  this  class 
of  patients  in  our  insane  asylums. 

"  The  American  Veterinary  Journal.  Devoted  to  the  diffusion 
of  Veterinary  knowledge.  Edited  by  Geo.  H.  Dodd,  M.  D.,  Boston. 
$1  per  annum." 

We  have  given  the  whole  title  of  this  valuable  journal,  from  the 
conviction  that  all  who  now  own,  or  ever  expect  to  own  a  horse,  will  find 
it  for  their  interest  and  their  pleasure  to  subscribe  for  and  read  the 
Veterinary  Journal.  It  is  not  only  the  sole  one  of  the  kind  published, 
in  America,  but  it  is  so  admirably  conducted  as  to  win  the  praise  of  the 
best  men  in  the  land. 

The  Dental  Register  oe  the  West,  after  having  been  edited  for  nine 
years  by  Dr.  Taylor,  has  now  passed  into  the  proprietorship  of  Drs.  Taft 
and  Watt,  who  doubtless  will  sustain  the  high  reputation  this  valuable 
periodical  has  attained  in  the  estimation  of  the  dental  profession.  The 
October  number  has  presented  itself  in  a  new  and  beautiful  dress, 
equally  creditable  to  the  editors  and  the  printers.  This  number 
contains  152  pages  of  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  The  introduc- 
tory card  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  edited  by  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume. 
Having  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  nearly  every  number  of  this 
valuable  Quarterly  during  the  past  twelve  years,  we  with  pleasure,  bear 
testimony,  to  its  great  value  in  advancing  psycological  science,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  disease  of  the  mind.  We  consiJer  it 
among  our  most  valuable  exchanges,  although  our  list  embraces  those 
of  very  great  utility.  Each  number  of  this  Quarterly  contains  about 
one  hundred  pages,  and  it  is  published  at  Utica,  New  York,  at  one 
dollar  a  year. 
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MISCELLANY. 


LEPTANDRA    VIRGINICA. 

BY    E.    S.    WAYNE. 

The  following  paper  has  been  furnished  in  the  advanced  sheets  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  and  we  insert  it  here  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  our  readers  to  adopt  the  following  method  of  removing  all 
foreign  matters  from  their  leptandrin,  and  then  to  institute  a  series  of 
careful  experiments  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  author  of  the  paper. 

Take  a  quantity  of  leptandrin  as  furnished  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
dissolve  it  in  alcohol.     To  this  add  sufficient  water   to  precipitate  the 
resin.     Wash  this  precipitate  with  cold  water,  and  again  dissolve  it  in 
alcohol,  and  again  precipitate  with  water.     By  adopting  this  method 
it  is  probable  but  little  if  anything  except  the  resin  will  remain. 

If  this  resin  be  now  given  to  a  sick  or  well  person  alone,  and  in  vary- 
ing doses,  the  physician  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  therapeutic  value 
of  the  pure,  or  nearly  pure  resin  of  the  Leptandra  Virginica. 

The  root  of  this  plant,  in  its  fresh  state,  is  said  to  be  too  drastic  and 
uncertain  for  medical  use,  producing  vomiting  and  bloody  stools,  dizzi- 
ness and  vertigo,  which  properties  are  changed  or  modified  upon  dryino* 
the  root.     In  the  dry  state  it  is  laxative,  cholagogue  and  tonic. 

This  root  has  acquired  some  celebrity  among  physicians  of  the 
Eclectic  school  as  a  laxative  and  tonic,  in  small  doses,  and  is  said  to  be 
valuable  in  dyspepsia,  especially  when  connected  with  an  inactive  con- 
dition of  the  liver,  and  torpid  condition  of  the  bowels ;  it  has  also  been 
found  useful  in  dropsy,  etc.,  etc.     See  American  Eclectic  Dispensatory. 

This  root  has  been  only  partially  examined  as  to  its  proximate  prin- 
ciples. Essential  oil,  bitter  extractive,  tannin,  gum  and  resin,  have 
been  found,  but  no  principle  representing  the  medicinal  properties  of 
the  plant  or  root  has  been  isolated  in  a  pure  condition. 

The  root,  in  coarse  powder,  was  treated  with  alcohol  in  a  percolator  ■ 
a  dark  brown  tincture  was  obtained;  the  alcohol  was  distilled  off,  and 
water  added  as  the  spirit  evaporated  ;  upon  cooling,  a  dark  colored  resin 
was  precipitated,  (the  Leptandrin  of  Merrell :)  this  was  separated  from 
the  watery  portion  by  filtration.  The  filtrate  was  of  a  brown  color,  and 
of  an  exceedingly  nauseous,  bitter  taste;  to  this  a  solution  of  sub-acet. 
of  lead  was  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  was  formed,  and  the  excess 
of  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sulph.  hydrogen.  The  liquid  was 
of  a  pale  amber  color  after  the  treatment.  A  portion  of  it  when 
allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  left,  upon  evaporation,  a  dark 
colored  mass,  exceedingly  bitter,  and  presenting  no  signs  of  crystaliza- 
tion.     Another  portion  was  treated  with  ether ;  it  left  the  same  bitter 
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substance  upon  evaporation  ;  and  to  a  third  portion  ammonia  was  added  ; 
it  caused  the  liquid  to  assume  a  darker  tint,  but  after  standing  several 
days,  no  other  change  was  observed  to  have  taken  place. 

The  resin  obtained  by  evaporating  the  tincture,  and  the  addition  of 
water,  had  also  a  bitter  taste,  which  was  removed  to  a  great  extent  by 
malaxating  it  with  water.  The  bitter  principle  is  evidently  the  active 
medicinal  substance  of  the  root,  and  all  the  medicinal  value  of  the 
resin  depends  upon  the  accidental  presence  of  this,  which  is  soluble  in 
water. 

Ascertaining,  by  the  former  experiment,  that  water  was  a  solvent  of 
the  only  active  principle  of  the  root,  another  portion  of  the  root,  in 
coarse  powder,  was  treated  with  water  in  a  percolator ;  a  dark  colored 
infusion  was  obtained,  having  all  the  bitter  taste  of  the  root.  To  this, 
sub.  acet.  of  lead  was  added,  the  precipitate  was  separated  by  filtration, 
and  the  excess  of  lead  was  removed  by  the  addition  of  carb.  of  soda, 
and  the  carb.  of  lead  separated  by  the  filter.  The  pale  yellow  liquid 
was  then  allowed  to  filter  through  a  column  of  purified  animal  charcoal. 
The  liquid  that  passed  through  was  totally  devoid  of  taste  and  color. 
The  coal  was  then  washed  with  water  until  this  commenced  to  have  a 
bitter  taste ;  it  was  then  dried  and  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the 
alcoholic  solution  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  ;  it  dried  to  a  dark 
green  mass,  no  signs  of  crystallization  being  observed  during  the  time. 
This  substance  had,  in  a  concentrated  degree,  the  same  nauseous,  bitter 
taste  of  the  root,  that  both  the  tincture  and  infusion  ,of  the  root  pos- 
sesses, and,  upon  powdering  it,  gave  a  pale  green  powder. 

This  powder  was  again  dissolved  in  water  and  treated  with  ether,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate ;  a  number  of  needle-shaped  crystals  were  formed, 
and  were  floating  in  the  mother  liquor,  which  was  of  a  pale  green  color. 
They  were  separated  upon  a  filter,  and  the  mother  liquor  placed  in  the 
same  vessel,  and  left  to  evaporate  with  hope  of  obtaining  another  crop 
of  crystals.  In  this  I  was  disappointed,  as  it  dried  up  to  a  transparent, 
light  green  mass,  in  which  no  crystalline  form  was  present.  The  crys- 
tals and  the  substance  had  the  same  bitter  taste.  From  the  above  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  active  principle  of  this  root  resides  in  this 
bitter  substance,  which  is  crystalhzable,  and  the  presence  of  coloring 
matter,  etc.,  prevented  the  mass  of  it  assuming  a  crystalline  form,  and 
that  the  medicinal  value  of  the  so-called  Leptandrin  of  the  Eclectics 
depends  upon  the  accidental  presence  of  this  substance. — From  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Pharm.  Association,  Sept.,  1856. 


DR.    SMITH'S   NEW   MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

On  page  368  of  this  number  of  the  College  Journal,  will  be  found  the 
editorial  salutatory  of  a  new  journal,  entitled  the  Medical  World.  The 
Editor,  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D.,  has  long  been  favorably  known  to  the  medical 
public  as  an  author  and  journalist.     We  sincerely  hope  he  will  boldly 
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sustain  the  liberal  platform  upon  which  he  has  taken  his  position,  and 
that  he  will  long  enjoy  the  independence  of  thought  and  action  he  has 
assumed  in  that  platform. 

Such  a  journal,  fearlessly  and  judiciously  conducted,  cannot  fail  to  do 
good  service  in  the  promotion  of  liberal  sentiments,  fraternal  relations, 
and  scientific  progress,  throughout  the  profession  ;  and  we  hope  that 
enlightened  and  liberal-minded  medical  men  of  every  section,  will 
promptly  sustain  Dr.  Smith  in  his  laudable  enterprise. 

The  Medical  World  is  published  weekly  in  the  city  of  Boston,  at  $2 
per  annum  in  advance.     Each  number  contains  32  large  octavo  pages. 


THE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  HORSE. 
John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  announce  that  they  have  in  press 
a  work  on  the  above  subject,  illustrated  with  twenty  superb  French 
engravings.  The  work  was  written  by  the  well  known  author,  Geo.  H. 
Dadd,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  author  of  "  The  Modern  Horse  Doctor,"  "  Cattle 
Doctor,"  and  editor  of  the  Veterinary  Journal,  elsewhere  noticed.  The 
price  will  be,  per  copy,  with  uncolored  plates,  $2  ;  with  colored 
plates,  $4. 


HONOR   TO   WHOM   HONORIS   DUE. 

A  small  specimen,  said  to  be  of  the  genus  Homo,  having  endeavored 
to  make  a  false  influence  upon  the  public  mind,  through  a  communica- 
tion in  a  daily  paper,  we  are  pleased  to  find  the  following  rebuke,  in 
the  Physio-Medical  Recorder  for  August : 

"  Ovariotomy. — Prof.  W.  Burnham,  Eclectic,  is  said  to  have  performed 
the  operation  for  removing  ovarian  tumor  twenty-five  times,  and  his 
success  has  been  unparalleled,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  most  famous 
Allopathic  surgeons." 


DR.  J.  F.  RIDGEWAY. 
Since  Dr.  Newton's  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  clandestine  attack,  in 
his  Express,  upon  Sydney  H.  Burton,  in  behalf  of  the  Martha  Washing- 
ton prisoners,  we  have  seen  nothing  that  more  fully  illustrated  the 
character  of  a  Satanic  newspaper  than  his  scurrilous  and  slanderous 
attack  upon  Dr.  J.  F.  Kidgeway.  Dr.  Ridgeway,  we  believe,  enjoys  the 
esteem  of  all  honest  people  who  know  him.  His  deportment  as  a 
VOL.  I.,  no.   10 — 30. 
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student  of  the  Institute  has  been  that  of  an  honorable  gentleman,  and 
his  attainments  entitled  him  to  an  honorable  standing;  but  having  been 
one  of  the  most  decided  opponents  of  the  charlatanic  course  of  Drs. 
Newton  and  Freeman,  their  scurrilous  sheet  is  used  to  assail  him  per- 
sonally. Such  attacks  may  be  made  with  impunity  by  an  irresponsible 
demagogue,  from  whom  no  damages  can  be  obtained,  because  he  has  no 
pecuniary  responsibility  to  atone  for  his  slanders.  Our  laws  ought  to 
be  so  amended  as  to  render  such  offenders  liable  to  imprisonment.  If 
such  were  the  case,  Dr.  Newton  would  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  of 
locomotion. 


THE   WAY   OF   TRANSGRESSORS  IS   HARD. 

Those  unfortunate  individuals,  Drs.  Baldridge  and  Jones,  who  have 
struggled  so  long,  in  spite  of  their  moral  and  intellectual  deficiencies,  to 
establish  a  medical  school  in  opposition  to  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute, 
appear  to  be  unable  to  find  either  a  class  of  respectable  numbers  to 
listen  to  them,  or  any  kind  of  a  Faculty  that  will  long  tolerate  their 
presence.  The  following  dolorous  confession  from  Dr.  Baldridge,  in  the 
September  number  of  Dr.  Newton's  Journal,  exhibits  the  extent  of  their 
distress  in  being  ordered  out  of  the  American  College  which  they  had 
hatched  into  existence : 

11  It  is  well  known  that  Frof.  L.  E.  Jones  and  myself,  were  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  school,  and  had  some  claim  to  be  heard  in  consul- 
tation respecting  all  matters  affecting  the  College  in  any  way.  With 
reluctance  be  it  said,  our  counsels  were  not  only  unheeded,  but  utterly 
discarded,  and  the  janitor  was  ordered,  at  one  time,  not  to  allow  us  to 
enter  the  Lecture  Rooms."  To  which  the  Dr.  adds  :  "  In  order,  however, 
to  give  my  reasons  for  leaving  the  school,  it  became  necessary  to  thus 
particularize." 

Certainly  that  was  a  very  good  reason  for  leaving — about  as  delicate 
a  hint  as  two  such  gentlemen  could  understand. 

They  have  received  another  equally  delicate  hint  in  the  form  of  a 
command  from  Court  prohibiting  them  from  using  the  College  property, 
or  performing  any  act  whatever  as  Trustees  or  Professors  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  and  if  their  present  associates  have  as  much  self-res- 
pect as  the  professors  of  the  American  school,  they  will  very  soon  be 
informed  that  they  are  not  wanted  in  any  medical  capacity  whatever  at 
the  Clinical  building. 

Since  the  expurgation  of  the  American  school,  by  the  removal  of  Drs. 
Jones  and  Baldridge,  its  claims  to  respectability  are  certainly  enhanced? 
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and  we  presume  its  course  will  be  governed  hereafter  by  honorable 
principles. 

Medical  schools  will  find  it  necessary,  if  they  would  preserve  any  res- 
pectability of  character,  to  expel  promptly,  and  exclude  vigorously,  such 
men  as  Drs.  Baldridge,  Jones,  Newton  and  Freeman. 

The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  has  suffered  greatly  in  consequence  of 
not  having  been  more  prompt  and  decisive  in  freeing  itself  from  such 
incumbrances. 


SMALL     MATTERS. 

The  spurious  clique  whose  record  of  violated  pledges  is  before  the 
public,  and  who,  after  denouncing  each  other  by  such  words  as  "  scoun- 
drel" l  filth"  etc.,  etc.,  are  now  in  full  co-operation  to  elevate  each  other — 
are  endeavoring  to  find  some  consolation  for  their  own  deplorable  position 
by  charging  others  with  inconsistency.  They  endeavor  to  show  that  the 
Dean  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  has  been  inconsistent,  because  as 
Dean,  he  once  spoke,  as  favorably  as  he  honestly  could,  of  Dr.  Newton, 
and  formerly  denounced  the  management  of  the  Commercial  Hospital, 
and  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

There  has  been  no  inconsistency  in  the  case.  Dr.  Buchanan  has  not 
contradicted  himself  in  any  instance,  because  he  has  always  endeavored 
to  speak  the  truth.  He  has  never  said  anything  in  behalf  of  Dr.  N. 
which  was  not  true,  excepting  certain  statements  derived  from  Dr.  N. 
himself,  which  Dr.  B.  subsequently  withdrew  when  he  found  them 
unreliable. 

What  he  has  heretofore  said  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Hospital  was  just,  but  the  more  favorable  opinions  which  he  has  expressed 
of  the  present  Faculty  and  their  clinical  instruction,  are  equally 
true.  There  is  no  inconsistency  in  changing  our  estimate  of  an  Institu- 
tion when  its  administration  has  been  changed  and  improved. 


The  following  article  which  recently  appeared  in  a  secular  newspaper, 
published  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  graduate  of  the 
Eclectic  Medical  Institute  ;  and  as  the  subject  is  highly  interesting  to 
medical  men  and  their  patrons,  we  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  the   College 

Journal. 

Female  Equeslrianship — Jfs  Hygeinic  Importance. — Among  the  com- 
mendable  features   of  County  Fairs,   it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  public 
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may  regard  with  especial  favor  and  encouragement  the  equestrian  exer- 
cises of  the  ladies.  It  is  well  known  that  the  health  and  happiness  of  a 
people  are  wonderfully  influenced  by  national  peculiarities  and  customs. 
The  importance  of  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  habits  and  customs  in 
American  society,  which  may  serve  to  counteract  the  increasing  preval- 
ence of  many  chronic  and  fatal  diseases,  is  very  apparent  to  those  versed 
in  physiological  and  medical  science.  If  "  health  is  the  poor  man's  riches, 
and  the  rich  man's  blessing,"  what  should  be  more  encouraged  than  such 
habits  as  serve  to  promote  it  ?  If  a  fondness  for  horse-back  riding  can 
be  cultivated  among  American  ladies,  and  such  habits  established,  to 
what  extent  will  consumption,  all  those  maladies  known  as  nervous,  pal- 
pitation, tic  doloreux,  sick  headache,  dyspepsia,  etc.,  be  diminished? 

Most  chronic  diseases  result  from  a  want  of  obedience  to  physical  laws. 
The  largest  number  of  those  incident  to  American  women  arise  from  de- 
ficient healthful  and  invigorating  exercise  in  the  open  air.  What  a  large 
predominance  of  chronic  diseases  physicians  find  among  their  female 
patients.  A  great  contrast  is  observed  in  the  physical  development  and 
stamina  of  American  women,  when  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  Not  less  difference  is  seen  in  their  habits.  English 
women  manage  to  get  to  their  nearest  neighbors,  and  even  to  some  dis- 
tant  towns,  without  a  cushioned  carriage  ;  the  robust  German  women, 
whose  strong  nerves  and  expansive  lungs  have  so  often  been  coveted  by 
our  female  invalids,  claim,  as  a  part  of  their  "  rights,"  the  use  of  the 
"  shovel  and  the  hoe,"  to  say  nothing  of  substituting  their  heads  for 
wheelbarrows,  etc.  How  very  seldom  it  is  that  we  find  in  our  climate, 
against  which  so  many  false  charges  are  made,  a  nervous  or  consumptive 
Gorman  woman.  The  "early  decay  of  American  women"  is  exciting 
astonishment  and  lamentation  on  every  hand.  It  is  feared  that,  however 
potent  may  be  the  "  Americans,"  we  shall  soon  have  no  American 
grandmothers.  Whatever  may  be  the  spiritual  purposes  of  the  Pope, 
our  ladies  have  to  acknowledge  the  physical  supremacy  of  their  servant 
girls.  Have  we  no  Know-  Nothing  women  ?  A  vigorous  offspring  can- 
not be  had  by  unhealthy  parents.  When  we  see  so  few  healthy  mothers, 
what  can  be  expected  of  their  progeny  a  generation  or  two  hence  ? 

Nothing  is  truer,  then,  than  that  a  good  amount  of  active  exercise  is* 
indispensible  to  physical  development  and  health.  Everywhere  in  the 
organic  world  want  of  motion  is  accompanied  with  weakness,  inanition 
and  decay.  To  develop  and  support  our  bodies,  invigorating  exercise  is 
of  but  little  less  importance  than  food  and  air.  Trenck  understood  this, 
and  when  in  his  prison,  wearing  fetters  of  seventy  pounds  weight, 
leaped  about  like  a  lion  to  preserve  his  health.  The  philanthropic  How- 
ard learned  it,  and  from  a  "  puny  whipster,  enfeebled  to  delicate  nerves, 
and  even  to  a  very  genteel  hectic,"  by  a  change  of  habits,  "  made  him- 
self proof  against  all  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  wet  clothes,  damp  feet, 
night  air,  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  and  the  long  train  of  hypochon- 
driac affections."  Were  our  literary  men  to  exercise  their  physical  sys- 
tems in  a  corresponding  degree  to  that  of  the  mind,  they  would  not  only 
be  vastly  irit)re  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  more  practical  in  their  literary 
labors,  but  would  also  be  more  happy  in  their  domestic  and  other  rela- 
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tions  with  the  world  ;  we  should  have  fewer  sermons  and  professional 
lectures  which  read  as  though  written  by  school  girls.  The  highest 
refinement  of  the  mind  is  incompatible  with  neglected  physical  stamina, 
and,  were  it  not  so,  but  imperfect  harmony  would  be  manifest  in  the 
exhibition  of  but  half  of  a  human  being. 

To  those  American  ladies  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  keep  servants, 
it  avails  but  little  to  recommend  any  kind  of  useful  labor  in  the  kitchen 
or  kitchen  garden  ;  to  grow  corn,  cabbages,  or  other  vegetables ;  to 
sweep  their  parlors,  make  their  beds,  go  to  market,  etc.  To  attend  to 
their  toilet,  embroidery,  fine  needle-work  or  music,  is  all  the  labor  they 
look  upon  as  fashionable.  Women,  when  nervous  and  irritable,  can  not 
be  expected  to  act  regardless  of  custom  and  gossip.  They  are  to  a  great 
extent  creatures  of  fashion,  bundles  of  excitability,  without  decision  in 
ennobling  aims  and  purposes.  Their  doctor  must  be  governed  by  fashion 
and  his — fees.  He  would  be  out  of  both  if  he  attempted,  by  rational 
advice,  to  rejuvenate  his  always-complaining  and  profitable  patients. 

Now,  horse-back  riding  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term, 
labor.  To  take  this,  no  compromise  is  needed.  When  its  highly  benefi- 
cial effects,  in  preventing  and  curing  the  chronic  diseases  of  females,  are 
considered,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  kind  of  exercise  may  become  a 
passion,  a  rage  among  those  ladies  who  can  afford  it.  (Nearly  all  can 
afford  it  in  the  country,  and  those  °an  in  cities  who  usually  need  it  most.) 
The  most  fastidious  will  allow  of  this  sphere  of  action — this  approach  to 
manliness,  as  compatible  with  the  preservation  of  woman's  feminine  grace 
and  delicacy.  If  the  habits  of  society  can  be  modified  to  a  great  extent 
in  this  matter,  consumption,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  maladies, 
will  be  "  left  to  play  for  want  of  work." 

It  is  absurd  to  regard  peculiarities  of  climate  as  prominent  among  the 
causes  of  consumption.  Drs.  Rush  and  Morton  both  state  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  once  inhabiting  Massachusetts  and  other  sections,  where 
forty-seven  deaths  in  every  hundred  are  now  from  consumption,  were 
exempt  from  this  disease.  Those  inhabiting  the  far  West,  who  have  not 
adopted  civilized  h.'bits,  are  still  free  from  it.  Dr.  Dieffenbach  says  of 
the  New  Zealanders,  that  until  they  adopted  European  habits,  their  sys- 
tems were  proof  against  influences  of  climate  and  consumption.  But 
having  changed  from  their  previous  habits  of  constant  bodily  exercise, 
to  reading  and  other  in-door  and  sedentary  pastimes,  consumption,  rickets, 
hip-disease,  etc.,  have  become  common. 

What  are  we  taught  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
medical  men  who  have  ever  lived? — "  Lounging  and  sedentary  habits, 
too  great  a  love  for  books,  and  much  unprofitable  thinking,  which,  prop- 
erly speaking,  is  no  thinking  at  all,  may  likewise  induce  consumption. 
Little  is  to  be  attained  by  reliance  upon  drugs  in  the  early  stages.  If  a 
cure  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  by  the  aid  of  hygienic  measures — riding 
on  horse-back,  agreeable  diversion  of  mind,  pure  air  of  the  country,  etc." 
Similar  to  this  is  the  language  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Parish,  of  Philadelphia.  Sydenham  says:  "But  of  all 
the  remedies  for  consumption,  long  and  continued  journeys  on  horseback 
bear  the  bell.       °     °     °     °      The  primary  remedy,  however,  is  daily 
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riding — which  is  all  in  all.  Do  this,  and  you  may  neglect  the  rules  of 
diet,  and  deprive  yourself  of  no  sort  of  meat  and  drink.7'  Neither  the 
medical  profession  nor  the  public  have,  to  any  considerable  extent,  been 
benefited  by  the  wise  conclusions  of  this  great  physician,  published  nearly 
two  hundred  years  since.  A  few  independent  thinkers  have  opposed  the 
current  of  established  practice  and  prejudice,  and  furnished  incontestible 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  we  advocate. 

The  eminent  Dr.  Physic  was  an  enthusiastic  a«dvocaie  of  such  hygienic 
measures  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  consumption.  In  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Physic,  Dr.  J.  Norcom  related  his  own  experience,  corroborative  of  that 
of  the  former,  which  had  been  published.  In  1812,  while  holding  a 
surgeon's  commission  in  the  army,  he  was  suffering  from  "  purulent  ex- 
pectoration, exacerbations  of  fever,  night  sweats  and  other  decided  symp- 
toms of  consumption.  Recollecting  that  scarce  a  patient  in  a  thousand 
had  been  known  to  recover  after  having  been  confined  to  the  bed  by  this 
disease,  he  resolved  to  jomney  with  his  regiment  or  perish  on  the  road. 
By  hard  horseback  riding,  continued  without  interruption  in  every  variety 
of  t(  mperature  and  weather,"  he  fully  regained  his  health.  He  says — 
"  The  most  profitable  rides  I  ever  took,  were  made  in  the  coldest  and 
most  inclement  weather.  In  short,  sir,  were  I  asked  to  state,  in  a  few 
woids,  the  remedy  which  rescued  me,  I  should  say  it  was  a  life  of  hardy 
exercise  and  unremitting  tcil,  activity  and  exposure." 

Very  similar  to  the  above  has  been  the  personal  experience  of  the 
writer.  While  in  attendance  at  the  New  York  City  Hospital,  in  185J, 
his  right  lung  became  the  seat  of  disease,  producing  purulent  and  bloody 
expectoration,  excessive  night  sweating,  fever,  emaciation,  and  other 
symptoms  sufficiently  grave  to  have  physicians  in  New  York,  as  well 
as  the  late  Dr.  Rogers,  and  others  of  this  city,  to  pronounce  him 
"  booked  for  consumption."  Health  was  gradually  restored,  chiefly  by 
the  persevering  use  of  hygienic  measures,  the  most  important  of  which 
I  have  always  regarded  my  daily  rides  on  horseback.  To  persevere  in 
such  exercise  when  one  can,  from  weakness,  scarcely  set  erect  on  a  horse, 
requir*  s  no  little  determination.  The  worst  symptoms,  even  congestion 
and  hemorrhage,  were  always  relieved  by  a  brisk  ride.  Who  can  doubt 
but  that  N.  P.  Willis,  by  the  means  here  alluded  to,  especially  by  riding 
on  horseback,  has  kept  controlled  symptoms  which,  if  they  had  been  met 
by  fashionable  treatment,  blisters,  opium,  antimony,  squills,  etc.,  would 
have  proved  fatal  long  ago. 

If,  in  advanced  cases,  such  habits  will  do  so  much  to  retard  and  cure 
this  disease,  what  may  they  not  do  toward  protecting  all  panting,  hot- 
house and  parlor  xMisses  and  Masters  from  even  the  premonitory  symp- 
toms ?  Do  we  not  see  strong  evidence  that  a  revolution  in  our  national 
habits,  as  indicated,  would  accomplish  much  toward  banishing  consump- 
tion, weak  nerves,  etc  ,  etc.,  from  our  midst?  Where  is  the  man  who  is 
not  fascinated  with  those  ladies  who  venture  on  this  elegant  out-door 
exercise,  made  interesting  not  only  by  their  "  coat,  hat  and  feathers," 
but  by  their  sparkling  eyes,  flushed  cheeks  and  temples  shaded  by  falling 
ringlets?  Away  ihen  with  your  unyielding  corsets,  whalebones  and 
hooks  and  eyes.  Nature  is  free,  contemning  alike  the  fetters  imposed 
by  fashion  and  disease. 
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GALACTOPHYGUS. 

"  Query — Is  there  any  agent  in  the  Materia  Medica  which  may  be 
relied  on  to  check  the  Secretion  of  Milk  ?" 

R "ply— This  query  relates  to  an  important  matter  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  It  is  true  that  milk  abscesses  seldom  destroy  life,  yet  they 
are  always  a  source  for  a  great  amount  of  suffering,  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances  may  be  attended  with  danger  even  to  the  life  of  the 
patient.  Even  when  the  flow  of  milk  into  the  mammae  does  not  produce 
such  inflammation  of  those  organs  as  to  induce  disorganization  of  the 
structure,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands  will 
frequently  induce  suffering;  and  where  the  pressure  is  not  so  great  as  to 
cause  much  suffering,  it  is  always  a  source  of  trouble  and  inconvenience 
when  not  wanted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  offspring. 

Hence  accoucheurs  have  always  sought  for  agents  that  would  prevent 
the  secretion  of  milk  by  the  mammae,  and  some  have  endeavored  to  derive 
personal  advantage  from  pretending  to  be  in  the  possession  of  agents 
useful  for  this  purpose,  which  are  unknown  to  the  generality  of  the 
profession. 

In  the  London  Lancet,  for  August  9th,  Dr.  K.  H.  Goolden  communi- 
cated two  cases  which  seem  to  show  that  belladonna  possesses  the  power 
of  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk.  ,. 

A  patient  was  admitted  to  the  Anne  ward  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
who  had  a  child  four  months  old,  and  had  been  ill  four  days  with  acute 
articular  rheumatism.  On  the  second  day  "  the  breasts  had  become 
tumid,  hard,  painful,  knotty  and  extremely  tender.  The  superficial 
veins  were  distended.  Some  milk  had  been  drawn,  but  the  process  was 
attended  with  great  pain." 

The  extract  of  belladonna  was  smeared  over  the  areolae  of  the  breasts, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  applied  to  the  temples  to  produce  dilitation 
of  the  pupil.  On  the  next  day,  the  breasts  were  all  right,  the  secretion 
of  milk  had  been  arrested,  and  that  already  there  had  been  absorbed  and 
carried  away. 

On  another  occasion,  Dr.  Goolden  was  consulted  by  the  wife  of  a  cler- 
gyman, who  had  taken  her  babe  from  her  breast,  and  the  accumulated 
milk  had  caused  the  mammae  to  be  "  tumid,  very  tender,  painful  and 
hard,  with  large  superficial  veins." 

In  this  case  the  extract  of  belladonna  was  applied  to  the  areolae  as 
before — and  within  two  hours  she  was  relieved  from  the  pain,  and  soon 
the  milk  was  absorbed,  without  any  inconvenience  attending  the  sudden 
suppression  of  milk. 
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Atropine  has  also  been  applied  to  the  breasts  with  similar  results ;  so 
also  the  extract  of  colchicum,  or  the  wine  of  colchicum,  and  the  extract  and 
leaves  of  the  Alnus  Serulata,  or  Black  Alder. 

The  Parisian  accoucheurs  depend  mainly  on  the  external  and  internal 
use  of  the  Sulphate  of  PAassa  and  are  so  well  pleased  with  the  effects 
following  its  use,  that  the}7  seldom  apply  belladonna  or  atropine.     C. 


ATTRACTION . 

I  believe  there  are  three  great  principles  which  cause  all  the  varieties 
of  action  in  the  Universe,  namely,  Attraction,  Repulsion  and  Inertia. 

In  Natural  Science  these  have  their  appropriate  names.  In  Feeling, 
or  Morals,  they  are  called  Love,  Hate  and  Indifference.  In  Intellect, 
they  are  called  Belief,  Disbelief  and  Ignorance.  In  Sensation,  they  are 
styled  Pleasure,  Pain  and  Quiet. 

Attraction  is  caused  by  Eeception ;  Eepulsion  is  caused  by  Eadiation, 
or  Kesistance.  These  three  forces  are  Equilibrium,  Eadiation  and 
Eest. 

Equilibrium  act  by  causing  one  body  to  yield  of  its  abundance  to 
supply  the  lack  of  another. 

Radiation  acts  to  send  forth,  independent  of  all  outward  want,  in  right 
lines,  at  right  angles^rom  the  surface,  in  all  ponderables. 

Rest  causes  Latent  Eetention  of  what  has  been  acquired. 

In  the  Physical  Universe,  ponderables  generally  act  through  the 
influence  of  imponderables.  The  magnet  is  attractive  merely  from  the 
presence  of  imponderables.  It  becomes  repulsive,  also,  from  the  presence 
of  imponderables. 

Gravitation  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  imponderables.  Its  opposite 
(as  in  Table-tipping,)  is  also  caused  by  the  presence  of  imponderables — 
attraction  being  caused  by  their  presence  in  an  equilibriating  state,  and 
repulsion  by  their  presence  in  a  radiating  state. 

The  foregoing  "  speculations  "  I  do  not  put  forth  as  a  correct  theory, 
but  as  mere  specimens  of  my  beginnings  in  trying  to  learn  something 
of  attraction. — Extract  from  a  private  letter. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  MECHANISM  OF  THE  PULSE. 

BY    PROF.    J.    R.    BUCHANAN. 

The  action  of  the  heart  in  the  systole  of  its  ventricles,  impels  a  column 
of  blood  into  the  arteries,  which,  if  they  were  not  elastic,  would  simulta- 
neously impel  an  equal  quantity  into  the  capillaries  and  veins.  But  as 
they  yield  to  the  impulse,  the  force  of  the  shock  is  diminished,  and  its 
transmission  is  not  perfectly  instantaneous,  there  being  a  small  portion 
of  a  second  between  the  expansion  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulse  felt  in  the 
limbs.  The  force  of  this  impulse  is  felt  as  a  diffused  throbbing  in  parts 
which  have  a  dilated  or  inflammatory  circulation.  Its  mechanical  effect 
may  be  seen  by  placing  one  leg  over  the  other,  with  the  foot  suspended. 
The  limb  will  be  slightly  moved  by  each  pulsation. 

The  pulse  is  an  important  index  to  temperament  and  to  disease.  It 
deserves,  therefore,  a  more  extensive  and  philosophical  investigation 
than  it  has  heretofore  received.  The  condition  of  the  pulse  indicates  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  condition  of  the  arteries,  consequently  it 
enables  us  to  estimate  the  general  state  of  the  circulation,  and  (by  trying 
the  pulse  in  different  parts  of  the  body,)  many  of  its  local  peculiarities. 

The  various  conditions  of  the  pulse,  as  to  frequency,  force,  and  quick- 
ness, are  indicative  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  while  the  various  degrees 
of  resistance  which  the  artery  gives  to  the  finger,  indicate  the  condition 
of  the  vascular  system.  But  the  influences  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are 
so  blended  in  the  pulse,  that  they  can  not  be  entirely  separated. 

The  frequency  of  the  pidse,  or  number  of  strokes  per  minute,  depends 
absolutely  upon  the  heart,  and  is  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  body  where 
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a  pulse  is  perceptible ;  but  the  degrees  of  tension  and  fullness,  as  they 
depend  upon  the  arteries,  may  differ  in  each  part.  Practitioners  of 
medicine  are  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  as  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  state  of  the  vascular  system ;  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  the  frequency  of  pulsation  may  be 
learned  in  this  manner,  the  condition  of  the  artery  at  the  wrist  may  be 
no  correct  indication  of  the  general  state  of  the  circulation.  If  the  arm 
has  been  heated  or  cooled — if  it  has  undergone  unusual  muscular  exer- 
cise, compression,  friction,  irritation,  inflammation,  or  medicinal  applica- 
tions— or  if  it  has  even  been  held  in  certain  peculiar  attitudes,  its  arte- 
ries may  be  in  a  very  different  state  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Frequency. — The  average  frequency  of  the  pulse  has  been  estimated 
as  follows  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists  : 

In  the  fetus, from  140  to  1 50  per  minute. 

Infant, "  130  to  140 

During  the  first  year, "  115  to  130         " 

"          second  year, "  100  to  1 15         " 

third  year, "  90  to  100 

seventh  year, "  85  to  90         " 

At  puberty, "  80  to  85 

In  manhood, "  70  to  80 

In  old  age, "  50  to  65' 

From  these  estimates,  however,  there  are  wide  deviations.  Dr.  Dun- 
glison  has  counted  a  pulse  as  low  as  36,  and  Dr.  Elliotson  as  high 
as  208.  Dr.  Copland  mentions  a  pulse  as  low  as  29,  in  an  old  man  87 
years  of  age,  in  good  health.  Muscular  exertion  will  easily  accelerate 
the  pulse  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  beats  per  minute,  or  even  double  its  fre- 
quency in  persons  of  delicate,  excitable  constitutions.  The  pulse  of 
females  is  usually  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  beats  more  frequent  than  that  of 
males  as  given  in  the  above  table. 

Absence  of  the  Pulse. — In  some  cases  the  pulse  has  been  entirely 
absent.  A  lady  of  Philadelphia  lost  her  pulse  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  yet  lived  a  number  of  years  afterward,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  fine  health.  Several  such  cases  have  occured  in  which 
there  was  no  autopsy  to  reveal  the  cause.  In  other  cases,  of  fatal  ter- 
mination, the  arteries  have  been  found  obstructed  in  consequence  of 
inflammation,  or  the  movements  of  the  heart  impeded  by  disease.  I  would 
suggest  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  pulseless  condition  may  have 
co-existed  with  health,  that  it  may  have  been  owing  partly  to  a  dimin- 
ished and  slower  action  of  the  heart  with  increased  action  and  develop- 
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ment  of  the  capillaries,  which  would  greatly  diminish  the  force  of  the 
impulse  of  the  "blood,  and  render  even  the  movements  of  the  heart  imper- 
ceptible ;  or  it  ma}7  have  been  owing  to  obstructions  in  the  large  arteries, 
hindering  the  blood  from  passing  in  a  free  current,  and  causing  a  dis- 
tension between  the  points  of  obstruction  and  the  heart ;  the  increased 
pressure  of  the  blood  in  this  distended  portion  would  retard  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart,  and  would  give  a  more  uniform  flow  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries — acting  in  this  respect  as  the  condensing  chamber  of  a  fire- 
engine,  which  converts  the  successive  impulses  of  water  from  the  pump 
into  a  steady  stream  without  pulsation. 

Disappearance  of  the  Pulse. — Sometimes  the  pulse  becomes  intan- 
gible in  one  or  all  of  the  extremities.  This  may  be  owing  to  feeble 
action  of  the  heart,  or  to  its  obstruction  by  serous  effusion,  or  to  obstruc- 
tions in  the  arteries.  A  girl,  17  years  of  age,  entered  La  Charite 
Hospital,  Paris,  with  pain  of  the  right  leg ;  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the 
anterior  or  posterior  tibial  and  popliteal  arteries  of  the  limb.  Dry  gan- 
grene and  death  were  produced,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  crural 
artery  wTas  filled  by  a  coagulum,  converting  it  into  a  firm  cord.  Sir  Benj. 
Brodie  mentions  a  similar  case,  in  which  a  man  suddenly  felt  a  pain  in 
his  lower  limbs  while  walking,  affecting  one  of  them  especially,  in  which 
the  pulse  disappeared.  "  The  foot  mortified,  became  dry,  hard  and 
horny.  The  mortification  reached  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  there 
stopped  ;  but  the  man  died  in  St.  George's  Hospital.  On  dissection,  both 
artery  and  vein  were  found  inflamed  from  the  middle  of  the  iliacs  to 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  their  canal  filled  with  coagulable  lymph." 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  L.,  mentioned  in  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Review, 
all  pulsation  disappeared  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  There  was  only 
a  slight  fluttering  perceptible  at  the  heart.  His  limbs  were  cold,  his 
breathing  oppressed.  The  cause  was  merely  irritation  arising  from  the 
urethra,  and  he  was  relieved  by  stimulants. 

Dr.  Ferguson  relates  the  case  of  a  young  soldier  who  lost  the  pulse  in 
both  wrists,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  pneumonia.  This  condition 
continued  for  many  months,  during  which  time  he  was  in  a  feeble  condi- 
tion, liable  to  severe  pains  under  the  sternum,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation 
and  a  livid  countenance. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  muscular  strength  is  diminished  in  the  limbs 
which  have  lost  their  pulsation. 

Daily  Retardation. — The  regular  diminution  of  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  through  life,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  various  acts  of 
life  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  contrac- 
tions, and  to  exhaust  its  excitability.     If  this  be  true,  we  should  infer 
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that  such  an  effect  might  he  perceived,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  that  the 
influence  of  each  day  would  he  somewhat  similar  to  the  influence  of  a 
series  of  years.  The  course  of  the  day,  from  waking  to  sleep,  may  thus 
he  compared  to  the  course  of  life  from  birth  to  death.  This  may  be 
proven  by  experiment,  and  has  been  very  fully  established  by  Drs.  Knox, 
Guy,  Hohl,  Nick,  Valleix  and  others.  They  show,  by  careful  experi- 
ments, that  the  pulse  diminishes  in  frequency  through  the  day,  and  more 
especially  in  the  evening,  becoming beats  slower  than  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  at  its  minimum  during  sleep,  and 
at  its  maximum  when  we  rise  in  the  morning.  Through  the  day  it  is 
subject  to  many  accelerations"  from  exercise,  food  and  excitement,  espe- 
cially in  the  fore-noon.  In  the  afternoon,  as  the  excitability  diminishes, 
these  excitants  produce  less  effect. 

The  cause  of  this  diurnal  variation  is,  doubtless,  the  diminution  or  ex- 
haustion of  the  excitability  of  the  constitution,  by  exertion,  which  excit- 
ability is  restored  by  sleep.  The  whole  matter  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  muscular  exertion,  at  first,  accelerates  the  pulse,  but  afterward, 
having  diminished  the  excitability,  renders  it  slower. 

Causes  op  Frequency  of  the  Pulse. — The  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
then,  is  an  evidence  of  excitability  and  excitement ;  slowness  is  an  evi- 
dence of  inferior  excitability  or  diminished  excitement.  Action  accel- 
erates the  pulse ;  rest  and  sleep  retard  it.  Children  being  more  excit- 
able than  adults,  have  a  much  more  frequent  pulse;  females,  for  the 
same  reason,  have  generally  a  more  frequent  pulse  than  males,  and 
invalids  than  persons  in  health.  If  an  invalid,  a  child,  a  female,  or  a 
man  in  delicate  health  should  attempt  any  physical  or  mental  exertion, 
their  pulse  would,  generally,  be  much  more  excited  than  that  of  a  healthy 
adult  man,  on  account  of  their  greater  excitability  and  the  greater  exer- 
tion or  excitement  which  they  would  undergo  in  performing  the  same 
tasks  ;  a  man  of  extraordinary  constitution  and  muscular  power  would  be 
less  excited,  and  would  have  much  less  acceleration  of  pulse,  if  any. 

A  slow  pulse,  or  pulse  below  seventy,  may  therefore  be  symptomatic 
of  a  powerful  but  not  excitable  constitution,  and  is  generally  a  favorable 
indication.     (The  pulse  of  Bonaparte  was  about  sixty). 

A  pulse  easily  accelerated  by  exertion  is  an  unfavorable  indication, 
and  the  amount  of  this  acceleration  in  a  convalescent,  indicates  the 
degree  of  debility  remaining.  In  most  persons  there  is  a  very  percep- 
tible acceleration  of  the  pulse  in  changing  the  attitude  to  one  that 
requires  more  exertion  ;  thus  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  in  stand- 
ing than  in  sitting,  and  in  sitting  than  in  lying.  In  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  ',  the  average  pulse  of  100  males  was  as  follows : — Lying, 
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66  to  67  ;  sitting,  70  to  71  ;  standing,  79  to  81.  It  appears  that  this 
acceleration  is  more  dependent  upon  debility  or  smallncss  of  the  heart, 
than  upon  general  debility — for  in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart,  although  general  debility  may  have  existed  in  the 
same  persons,  no  acceleration  took  place. 

The  true  ultimate  cause  of  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the  heart  and  the  demands  of 
the  constitution  for  arterial  blood.  If  the  heart  be  small,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  require  a  greater  number  of  contractions  to  supply  to  the 
blood-vessels  that  amount  of  blood  which  is  needed,  and  hence  the  pulse 
will  be  more  frequent  though  not  full.  If  the  heart  be  large,  a  smaller 
number  of  pulsations  will  accomplish  the  same  amount  of  circulation. 
If,  with  a  heart  of  any  given  size,  the  demand  for  blood  be  increased, 
the  number  of  pulsations  must  increase  in  a  similar  proportion.  Hence 
the  exercise  of  any  organ  tends  to  increase  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
whether  it  be  the  exercise  of  the  brain  in  thought  and  passion,  of  the 
muscles  in  locomotion  or  labor,  or  of  the  chylopoietic  organs  in  digestion, 
or  of  the  lungs  in  respiration. 

[Hates  of  Pulsation  and  Eespiration. — As  the  exercise  of  the  lungs 
may  be  observed  and  accurately  calculated,  it  has  been  found  that  there 
is  a  certain  proportion  generally  observed  between  the  number  of  respir- 
ations and  the  number  of  pulsations — the  average  rate  being  about  four 
pulsations  to  one  respiration.  The  respirations  of  an  adult  would  there- 
fore generally  range  between  sixteen  and  twenty  per  minute. 

As  the  number  of  pulsations  and  respirations  is  increased  by  muscular 
exertion,  it  has  even  been  maintained  that  there  is  a  proportion  between 
the  number  of  steps  that  we  take  and  the  number  of  respirations  and 
pulsations,  so  that,  in  passing  over  a  road  of  a  certain  length,  we  would 
respire  nearly  as  often  whether  we  walk  or  run — the  increased  frequency 
of  breathing  and  circulation  making  up  for  the  diminished  time.  There 
is  undoubtedly  some  truth  in  such  a  remark,  but  not  enough  to  establish 
a  general  rule.] 

From  the  preceding  considerations,  we  may  conclude  that  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse  expresses,  in  the  normal  state,  the  proportion  between 
the  capacity  of  the  heart  and  the  demands  of  the  constitution  for  arterial 
blood.  Hence  the  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse  arising  from  any 
species  of  exertion  or  excitement,  is  a  normal  phenomenon,  as  these 
excitements  do  increase  the  consumption  of  arterial  blood  ;  but  the 
increased  frequency  of  fever,  not  being  prompted  by  such  a  demand,  is 
an  abnormal  condition,  producing  an  extraordinary  heat  and  excitement, 
instead  of  the  legitimate  vivifying  influence. 
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Influence  oe  the  Quantity  of  Blood.— The  frequency  of  the  pulse 
is  also  influenced  by  the  quantity  of  blood ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  if  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  bod}7  be  reduced  below  the  proper  amount,  it 
will  become  necessary  that  it  should  circulate  more  rapidly  to  produce 
the  same  effects  which  would  result  from  a  larger  quantity  circulating 
more  slowly.  The  heart  would  be  less  distended  at  each  diastole,  in 
consequence  of  the  scanty  supply  of  blood,  and  a  greater  number  of  con- 
tractions would  be  necessary  to  circulate  the  same  amount  of  blood. 
This  proposition  may  be  proven  by  experiment.  When  Majendie  with- 
drew, from  one  dog,  four  syringes  full  of  blood,  which  he  transferred 
into  the  veins  of  another,  the  pulse  of  the  former  rose  to  150,  while  that 
of  the  latter  sunk  to  72.  In  this  we  see  an  additional  reason  for  the 
frequent  and  excitable  pulse  of  feeble  anemic  patients. 

Atmospheric  Pressure. — The  atmospheric  pressure  exerts  consider- 
able influence  in  retarding  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Hence  its  fre- 
quency at  the  level  of  the  ocean  is  much  less  than  upon  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  where  the  air  is  lighter.  The  increase  of  frequency  is  about 
one  beat  per  minute  for  every  hundred  yards  in  ascent.  Hence  it  is 
that  high  locations  exert  a  remarkably  stimnlant  and  exciting  influence 
over  the  system,  which  is  called  the  bracing  influence  of  mountain  air. 
A  similar  influence  is  commonly  felt  just  before  a  storm,  when  the  baro- 
meter falls,  indicating  a  lighter  atmosphere :  it  is  not  really  bracing  or 
tone,  but  promotes  nervous  activity. 

Stimulants  and  Sedatives — Have  a  remarkable  power  of  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  The  most  remarkable  con- 
trolling power  is  exerted  by  Digitalis,  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
tincture.  This  medicine,  called  by  Bouillaud  the  true  "  opium  of  the 
heart/'  has  been  known  by  Majendie  to  have  reduced  the  pulsations  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  per  minute.     Veratrum  has  a  similar  power. 

Pulse  of  Animals. — The  observations  of  physiologists  upon  the  pulse 
of  animals,  although  not  very  extensive,  indicate  that  it  is  more  frequent 
among  the  warm-blooded  and  those  of  smaller  size,  than  among  the  large 
or  cold-blooded  animals.  The  following  rates  have  been  reported  by 
respectable  authority  : 

In  Birds, •   130  to  140.       Horse, 40. 

Rabbit, 120  Elephant, 24.  (?) 

Cat, 110  Frog, 60. 

Dog, 95  Pishes, 20  to  24. 

Sheep, 75. 

Fullness,  Force,  and  Quickness. — The  action  of  the  heart  is  mani- 
fested, not  only  in  the  frequency,  but  also  in  the  fullness,  force,  and  quick- 
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ness  of  each  pulsation.  The  amount  of  "blood  sent  forth  at  each  systole 
of  the  heart  would  determine  the  fullness  of  the  pulse,  were  it  not 
modified  hy  the  various  degrees  of  tension  and  relaxation  in  the  artery. 
A  large  heart  and  a  plethoric  supply  of  hlood,  tend  to  produce  a  full 
pulse.  A  small  heart  aid  a  scanty  supply  of  hlood  tend  to  produce  a 
small  pulse.  In  the  former  condition,  if  the  arteries  are  relaxed  the 
pulse  will  he  full,  large  and  soft ;  if  the  arteries  be  contracted,  the  pulse 
will  be  firmer,  smaller  and  more  resisting.  When  the  arteries  assume 
this  more  rigid  condition,  the  heart  also  contracts  more  firmly,  and  thus 
a  remarkable  hardness  of  the  pulse  is  produced,  which  would  be  indi- 
cated by  the  word  corded.  The  same  condition  occurring  in  an  anemic 
state,  when  there  is  not  blood  enough  to  give  fullness  to  the  pulse,  would 
produce  a  greater  contraction,  resulting  in  what  is  called  a  wiry  pulse. 
This  pulse  may  be  produced  even  in  the  plethoric  condition  by  a  sufficient 
degree  of  arterial  contraction. 

Vascular  Tension. — The  various  conditions  of  the  pulse,  connected 
with  arterial  tension,  are  not  less  important  than  its  frequency,  and 
demand  a  philosophical  explanation.  The  key  to  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  two  following  propositions  : 

1.  The  arteries  and  the  muscles  exercise  a  similar  property  of  contract- 
ility, under  the  control  of  similar  nervous  forces,  and  in  its  exercise  have 
a  decided  sympathy  with  each  other. 

2.  The  coyitractility  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the  heart,  are  associated 
together,  and  influenced  by  similar  causes. 

The  sympathy  of  the  heart  and  arteries  arises  not  only  from  their 
contiguity  and  connexion,  (being  traversed  every  minute  by  the  same 
vital  fluid,)  but  from  their  co-operating  in  similar  mechanical  functions. 
A  tense  condition  of  the  arteries,  especially  their  smaller  branches, 
necessarily,  by  the  resistance  it  offers,  produces  a  firmer  contraction  of 
the  heart  to  overcome  that  resistance  and  propel  the  blood.  A  relaxed 
condition,  by  depriving  the  heart  of  any  efficient  resistance  to  its  systole, 
causes  it  to  act  in  a  milder  manner,  or  with  less  muscular  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  vigorous  action  of  the  heart  necessarily  distends  the  arte- 
ries with  the  increased  flow  of  blood,  and  produces  a  tense  condition, 
while  a  languid  action  of  the  heart  does  not  supply  the  blood  fast  enough 
to  maintain  this  tension,  and  the  blood  passing  into  the  capillaries  and 
veins  freely,  leaves  the  arteries  in  a  relaxed  condition.  Thus  of  neces- 
sity the  heart  and  arteries  maintain  a  direct  sympathy. 

The  sympathy  of  the  arteries  with  the  muscular  system,  may  be  referred 
either  to  a  physical  or  to  a  vital  nervous  explanation.     It  might  be  said 
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that  the  muscular  action,  by  compressing  and  obstructing  the  blood-ves- 
sels, compels  the  heart  and  arteries  to  contract  more  firmly  to  sustain 
the  circulation.  Thus  from  physical  necessity,  a  contractile  condition 
exists  at  the  same  time  in  the  arterial  system  and  in  the  muscles.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  the  same  species  of  nervous  force  and  excitement 
which  produce  vigorous  contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  produce 
directly  vigorous  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arteries. 

The  basis  of  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord,  are  the  sources  of  mus- 
cular contraction  ;  operating  through  the  ganglionic  nerves,  they  are  also 
the  cause  of  contractions  in  the  heart  and  arteries. 

To  illustrate  these  propositions  :  If  we  place  ourselves  in  an  attitude 
of  entire  repose,  the  muscular  system  being  relaxed  and  the  passions 
quiet,  the  action  of  the  heart  sinks  in  frequency  to  a  minimum  number, 
and  the  pulse  becomes  remarkably  soft.  If  we  rise  from  the  recumbent 
to  a  sitting  or  standing  position,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  muscular  effort  requisite,  and  the  pulse  at 
the  same  time  acquires  an  increased  degree  of  hardness.  This  harden- 
ing of  the  pulse  may  be  produced  locally.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  arms  has 
been  fatigued  by  lifting  or  holding  any  species  of  weight,  while  the 
other  is  in  its  usual  condition,  the  former  will  present  a  pulse  of  a  much 
more  contracted,  resisting  character  than  the  latter.  I  have  felt  the 
pulse  of  a  lady,  in  health,  reduced  to  a  wiry  character  by  the  fatigue  of 
her  arm  in  holding  an  infant. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  muscular  contractility  and  arterial  contract- 
ility are  intimately  connected  in  action.  Their  dependence  upon  the 
same  nervous  influence  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  any  of  the  pas- 
sions which  tend  to  muscular  action  are  excited,  they  not  only  give 
additional  contractility  to  the  muscular  system,  but  at  once  render  the 
arteries  more  contractile  and  tense. 

When  Majendie  was  experimenting  upon  dogs,  he  perceived  by  a 
hemodynamometer  that  the  arterial  pressure  was  decidedly  increased 
not  only  by  the  struggles  of  the  animal,  but  by  any  excitement  of  its 
passions. 

The  man  who  becomes  enraged  and  feels  a  combative  impulse,  has  at 
the  same  time  a  tense  pulse,  an  increased  muscular  power,  and  a  mus- 
cular contractility  which  renders  it  difficult  to  keep  his  limbs  in  repose* 
This  contractility  may  produce  restlessness,  tremors,  and  in  some  cases 
convulsions.  A  tense  pulse,  violent  movements,  and  convulsive  action, 
thus  spring  from  the  same  nervous  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
soft  pulse,  which  may  be  produced  by  a  state  of  muscular  relaxation  and 
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repose,  may  also  be  produced  by  changing  the  mental  condition  from  the 
violent  and  hostile  passions  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  to  the  gentle  and 
soothing  influences  of  the  anterior  superior  organs.  If  the  man  whose 
pulse  has  become  tense  under  the  influence  of  angry  feeling,  passes  to 
the  opposite  extreme  of  benevolence,  intelligence,  and  good  humor,  his 
pulse  immediately  softens. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  the  occipito-basilar  organs  of  the  brain,  which 
are  connected  with  muscularity  and  excitement,  are  associated  with  arte- 
rial contractility;  while  the  anterior  and  superior  organs,  which  exert  a 
soothing  sedative  influence  are  connected  with  muscular  and  arterial 
relaxation. 

Kndwing,  then,  that  the  general  influence  of  the  occipital  base  of  the 
brain  is  irritating,  oppressive,  and  exciting,  we  learn  that  a  tense  condi- 
tion of  the  arteries  must  originate  either  in  obstructions  to  the  circula- 
tion or  in  some  irritative  oppressive  excitement.  This  may  be  verified 
by  studying  the  phenomena  of  disease. 

A  tense,  contracted  pulse  is  perceived  in  all  cases  in  which  the  vital 
powers  are  laboring  under  an  oppressive,  irritative  influence.  It  indi- 
cates the  active  struggle  between  the  vital  powers  and  irritative  influ- 
ences, but  does  not  indicate  that  the  vital  powers  are  exhausted. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  vital  powers  are  exhausted,  the  arterial  and 
muscular  contractility,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  general 
vitality,  having  greatly  diminished,  we  have  a  soft  and  feeble  pulse. 
Frequently,  diseases  which  commence  with  a  hard,  resisting  pulse,  over- 
come the  vital  powers  and  render  the  pulse  soft  and  feeble. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  full,  strong,  tense,  resisting  pulse,  for 
which  venesection  is  so  uniformly  prescribed,  is  not  really  so  unfavorable 
a  symptom  as  it  is  regarded.  It  indicates  a  considerable  amount  of  vital 
force,  laboring  under  irritation,  and  it  accompanies  almost  all  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  These  diseases,  we  know,  are  of  a  more  favorable  prog- 
nosis than  those  of  the  typhoid  character,  which  have  a  feeble  pulse. 
We  know,  too,  that  the  natural  tendency  of  diseases  is  to  break  down  the 
vital  powers,  and  to  reduce  the  pulse  from  a  full,  tense  condition,  to  a 
feeble,  irregular,  and  unresisting  state.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  good 
policy  for  the  practitioner  to  assist  the  natural  course  of  disease  by 
removing  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  and  thus  producing  the  same  feeble- 
ness of  the  circulation  which  is  usually  the  result  of  prostrating  disease. 

On  the  contrary,  we  should  regard  the  state  of  the  circulation,  not  as 
the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  as  the  effect.  The  resisting  tension  of  the 
arteries  arises  from  some  irritation,  and  not  from  the  excessive  quantity 
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of  blood.  The  rational  way  to  relieve  it  is  by  relieving  tlie  irritation — 
not  by  removing  the  blood.  If  the  irritation  arises  from  pain,  relieve 
the  pain  ;  or  if  it  arises  from  morbific  elements  retained  in  the  circula- 
tion, then  let  the  various  secretions  and  excretions  be  roused  to  remove 
these  morbific  influences.  When  the  bile,  urea,  acids  and  other  excre- 
mentitious  substances  are  removed  by  free  diuresis,  diaphoresis,  and 
catharsis,  the  irritation  will  be  subdued  and  the  pulse  will  present  a 
natural  character. 

Effect  of  Obstructions. — The  character  of  the  pulse  is  modified  by 
every  cause  that  obstructs  the  circulation  in  any  part  of  its  course. 
Obstructions  in  any  of  the  arteries  or  capillaries,  produce,  at  first,  full- 
ness, then  tension,  and  finally,  contraction  in  the  &  arteries  supplying  the 
point  of  obstruction.  Such  is,  generally,  the  effect  of  inflammations  and 
of  irritations  ;  but  this  vascular  tension  disappears  when,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  the  vital  power  and  strength  of  the  heart  are  mate- 
rially reduced,  or  the  amount  of  normal  blood  so  diminished  as  to  reduce 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  and  deprive  the  heart  of  the  supply  of  blood 
necessary  to  its  vigorous  action.  In  other  words,  the  increasing  debility 
and  anemia  ultimately  render  the  pulse  feeble,  diminutive  and  fre- 
quent. 

Vascular  obstruction  in  the  venous  system  has  an  entirely  different 
effect  on  the  pulse  from  that  of  arterial  obstruction.  In  proportion  as 
blood  accumulates  in  the  veins,  the  force  of  the  general  circulation  is 
necessarily  reduced  by  the  diminished  supply  of  blood.  Hence  portal 
congestion,  congestion  of  the  liver  or  lungs — in  short,  congestion  any- 
where, which  is  a  venous  condition,  has  a  depressing  influence  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  circulation. 

This  explains  why  there  is  so  remarkable  a  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  the  pulse  in  pleurisy  and  in  pneumonia.  In  the  former  we 
have  the  ordinary  tension  of  pulse  belonging  to  inflammatory  diseases 
— in  the  latter  we  have  that  debility  of  the  general  circulation  which 
is  produced  by  hemastasis,  or  venous  obstruction.  In  pneumonia,  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  hinders  materially  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  to 
the  left  ventricle,  and  thus  diminishes  the  fullness  and  force  of  the  sys- 
temic circulation.  All  disorders  of  the  lungs  have  more  or  less  of  this 
tendency  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  systemic  circulation,  and  thereby 
modify  the  character  of  the  pulse. 

Effect  of  Depletion. — Vascular  depletion,  whether  effected  by  blood- 
letting, evacuants  or  starvation,  has  always  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  diminishing  its  force  and  fullness.      When 
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effected  by  abstinence  or  by  blood-letting,  the  debility  is  greater  than 
when  it  is  accomplished  by  evaeuants,  which,  in  removing  the  watery  por- 
tions of  the  blood,  do  not  materially  reduce  the  red  corpuscles.  They 
are  more  promptly  and  thoroughly  reduced  by  venesection  than  by  any 
other  process,  hence  venesection  or  hemorrhage  is  more  efficient  in  por- 
ducing  a  feeble  and  frequent  pulse  than  any  other  agency,  excepting  the 
progress  of  prostrating  diseases,  in  which  the  blood  is  disorganized  and 
wasted,  the  globules  being  destroyed  and  their  constituents  discharged 
in  the  excretions. 


QUEBIES  ANSWERED. 

BY. PROF. CLEAVELAND. 

Icasanda  caroba — Arum  seguinum. — "  Will  you  do  me  the  special 
favor  to  give  me  information  as  fully  as  your  knowledge  extends  on  the 
subjects  under  consideration. 

"  Who  is  Professor  Paxton?  To  what  class  of  physicians  does  he 
belong?  I  have  before  me  now,  a  small  treatise  on  two  leading  articles, 
under  the  head  of  "  Prof.  Paxton — New  Remedies."  To  wit :  Icasanda 
caroba — an ti- venereal  tree  of  Brazil — giving  a  botanical  description, 
and  awarding  its  first  introduction  to  the  attention  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  Dr.  B.  Mure,  of  Rio  Janeiro ;  extolling  it  in  Leucorrhea,  Gon- 
orrhea, Hernia  Hurnoralis,  Gleet  of  long  standing,  etc.;  and  also  in 
Non-venereal*  chancre ;  and  another  remedy  presented  by  the  same 
author,  called  "  Caladium    Seguinum/'  "  Pediveau,"  or  "  Dumb  Cane/' 

"In  his  description  of  the  plant,  he  states  that  it  grows  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Parimaribo,  South  America.  He  says,  'it  is  a  powerful 
drug,  and  must  be  employed  in  small  doses,  with  much  care ;  but  when 
judiciously  employed,  under  the  direction  of  a  physician  familiar  with 
its  qualities,  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  surprisingly  efficacious.'  He 
further  remarks,  '  that  a  prepared  essence  from  its  leaves,  is  of  great 
service  in  the  treatment  of  Sexual  Weakness,  and  especially  of  Impo- 
tence of  the  Genital  Organs,  with   deficient,  or  short-lasting  erections/ 

"  I  am  prompted  to  the  above  inquiries  of  you,  because  I  was  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  your  mind  led  you  into  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  certain  articles,  and  ht  nee,  if  the  Caroba  and 
Caladium  were  lately  known  as  remedies  possessing  such  valuable  qual- 
ities as  are  attributed  to  them  by  Prof.  Paxton,  it  would  be  likely,  from 
your  position,  that  I  might  learn  what  to  me  is  desirable.  I  have  in  vain 
sought  for  information  from  all  authors  and  publications,  and  can  find 
nothing  on  the  subject." 
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Reply, — The  above  is  extracted  from  a  letter  from  a  physician  resi- 
ding in  North  Carolina,  and  after  examining  the  works  of  several  writers 
on  materia  medica,  I  am  unable  to  obtain  from  them,  any  information  in 
regard  to  these  plants. 

I  have,  however,  obtained  the  following  from  Mr.  A.  G.  McCatty,  of 
Jamaica,  now  a  student  in  the  Eclectic,  College  of  Medicine,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  the  tropical  plants,  in  his  prac- 
tice in  Jamaica.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries  he  has  made  no  remaiks  in 
regard  to  the  Anti-venereal  Tree  of  Brazil ;  but  of  the  Dumb  Cane,  he 
has  written  as  follows: — 

"  Eegarding  the  information  respecting  the  Dumb  Cane  (Arum  Segui- 
num),  as  it  has  come  particularly  under  my  observation,  as  to  the  use 
of  the  plant,  I  trust  what  information  I  can  give  on  the  subject  may  be 
considered  wrorth  reading. 

''The  Dumb  Cane,  or  Scratch  Weed,  is  known  by  many  other  names, 
but  is  botanically  known  by  the  name  of  the  Arum  Scguinum,.  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dancer,  a  West  Indian  writer  of  some 
note ;  and  by  him  spoken  of  with  some  recommendation.  It  is  one  of 
the  genus  of  plants  that  belongs  to  the  endogenous  group,  having 
a  central  axis  of  growth,  and  belongs  to  the  class  of  Gynandria 
polyandria,  of  the  system  of  Linnaeus.  Like  most  of  the  Arums,  it  is 
extremely  acrid,  and  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  so  of  that  whole  family  ; 
being  so  intensely  pungent  as  to  defy  any  one  keeping  a  portion  on  the 
tongue  for  more  than  a  few  seconds. 

"  This  acrid  sensation  is  not  of  a  pungent  description  like  that  pro- 
duced by  Capsicum,  but  a  much  more  disagreeable,  scratching,  peculiar 
feeling,  as  the  common  name  of  the  plant  implies.  I  have  never  coir 
sidered  it  of  much  value  as  a  medicinal  agent,  but  doubtless  it  must  be 
of  some  value,  as  most  plants  possessed  of  acridity  are. 

"Dr.  Dancer  gives  a  short  description  of  its  uses  and  properties.  He 
describes  it  under  the  divisions  of  Diuretics,  Corrosives,  and  Escharotics ; 
while  from  my  own  observation,  I  know  it  to  be  useful  in  some  forms  of 
convulsive  diseases,  as  Hysteria  and  Epilepsy.  As  a  Diuretic,  Dr.  Dan- 
cer recommends  the  expressed  juice  of  the  stem  and  root,  three  parts, 
and  old  rum,  one  part.     The  dose  is  one  tablespoon ful. 

"  Barham,  another  West  Indian  writer,  directs  an  ointment  of  the  plant, 
made  with  lard,  to  be  rubbed  on  dropsical  limbs. 

"  Piso  says  the  roots  boiled  in  urine,  is  a  proper  fomentation  for  the  gout. 

"  It  is  also  used  for  curing  the  Crab  Yaw*,  a  species  of  yaws  attacking 
the  feet  of  men  and  animals,  and  very  difficult  to  cure.  In  this  disease 
the  expressed  juice  of  the  plant  is  applied  to  the  part  affected,  as  an 
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escharotic.  As  an  Escharotic,  also,  Dr.  Dancer  recommends  it  for  the 
cure  of  itch,  tetters  and  ring-worm. 

"  After  the  Doctor  has  given  a  full  description  of  the  uses  and  the 
properties  of  this  plant,  he  facetiously  observes  that,  '  he  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  patient  capable  of  swallowing  it ;  so  I  doubt 
very  much  if  a  physician  or  a  patient,  can  be  found  to  administer  or 
take  a  medicine,  so  peculiarly  acrid  and  disagreeable/  " 

As  I  have  been  promised  a  work  on  the  Indigenous  Materia  Medica 
of  Jamaica  and  the  West  India  Islands,  I  may  hereafter  be  able  to  pre- 
sent the  readers  of  the  College  Journal  with  information  new  to  them. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  information  in  regard  to 
the  plants  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  also,  in  regard  to  any 
other  new  remedies,  or  new  applications  and  uses  of  remedies  already 
known  to  the  profession. 


■<♦♦»► 


ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT. 

BY  MISS  JULIA  RUMSEY,  M.  D. 

I  have  just  received  the  October  number  of  the  College  Journal,  and 
in  noticing  the  article,  "  Galaetophygus,"  I  am  happy  in  being  able  to 
say  that  I  have  found  the  simple  Essence  of  Peppermint,  a  most  charm- 
ing, and  ever  reliable  galaetophygus;  and  more,  it  not  only  arrests  and 
disperses  the  secretion  of  milk  speedily,  but  it  will  promptly  arrest  the 
ravages  of  the  milk-abscess  in  any  stage  of  formation  whatever,  and 
relieve  all  soreness,  pain  and  tumefaction. 

The  method  of  using  the  essence  is  to  apply  cloths  wet  with  it  to  the 
breast  affected,  and  change  them  as  often  as  they  become  dry,  and  until 
a  healthy  condition  supervenes.  The  patient  will  feel  a  sense  of  rest 
and  comfort  within  an  hour,  and  the  disease  will  be  removed  in  from  one 
to  ten  hours,  according  to  its  stage  and  intensity.  I  have  never  sought 
any  other  remedy,  for  the  reason  that  this  has  been  sufficient  for  the 
most  urgent  necessity ;  its  aroma  is  ever  a  welcome  guest  to  the  sick 
chamber,  and  when  it  has  performed  its  office  of  healing,  it  is  never 
tenacious  of  its  rights  to  the  soil. 


«♦»♦»- 


EOEEIGN  BODIES  ON  THE  CONJUNCTIVA. 

BY    CHIRURG.    MINOR. 

Small  bodies,  in  the  form  of  dust,  sand,  cinders  and  the  like,  lodge  so 
frequently  upon  the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  and  become  so  distressing  and 
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injurious  to  the  eye,  that  it  is  thought  advisable  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning a  successful  plan  of  finding  them,  and  their  removal.  Cases  are 
not  wanting  in  which  a  complete  loss  of  vision  has  ultimately  resulted 
from  a  particle  of  sand  or  steel  lodging  on  the  conjunctival  lining  of  an 
eyelid,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  instituted  to  reduce  high  inflam- 
matory action.  It  is  certain  that  if  the  foreign  body,  once  lodged,  be 
not  removed,  inflammation  will  supervene,  and  may  prove  intractable. 
The  methods  employed  by  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  people,  are 
somewhat  amusing  as  well  as  varied.  The  Thompsonian  commonly 
administers  an  emetic,  and  meets  with  tolerable  success;  the  lobelia  and 
the  efforts  of  vomiting  excite  copious  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands, 
and  the  flow  of  tears  washes  away  the  offending  particle.  Such  treat- 
ment is  PJiysiopatMc ;  but  it  is  "  drowning  a  fly  with  an  ocean."  Another 
method  is  to  crowd  under  the  lids  a  small  hemispherical  shell,  called  an 
"  eye-stone, "  which  is  vulgarly  supposed  to  seek  out,  seize,  and  drag 
away  the  filth,  like  a  "  blood-purifier."  A  common  method  among  the 
people  is  to  close  the  eyes  and  blow  the  nose  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
effort  and  irritation  attendant  upon  the  process  augments  the  lachrymal 
discharge,  and  the  matter  is  often  washed  away.  Holding  the  open  eye 
in  a  glass  of  water  is  still  another  means  resorted  to  for  relieving  the 
eye  of  particles  that  have  been  caught  under  its  lids.  But  the  best  plan 
is,  having  placed  the  patient  in  a  strong  light,  to  stand  behind  him,  and 
having  separated  the  lids,  to  scrutinize  the  parts  of  the  eyelids  and  ball 
of  the  eye  brought  into  view,  directing  the  patient  to  roll  the  organ  in 
various  directions  to  facilitate  such  examination.  If  the  particle  is  not 
observed,  the  upper  lid  should  be  everted,  which  is  done  by  placing  a 
probe  horizontally  across  the  lid  above  the  tarsal  cartilage,  taking  hold 
of  the  lashes  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  bending  the  eyelid  upward 
and  backward  over  the  probe.  The  foreign  body  may  now  be  seen,  and 
if  loose  removed  with  any  instrument ;  but  if  found  adherent,  it  must  be 
detached  with  an  edged  or  pointed  instrument,  care  being  taken  to 
steady  the  hand  against  the  patient's  forehead.  The  point  and  edge  of 
the  ordinary  lancet  serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  detaching  adherent 
particles  from  the  conjunctiva,  especially  if  a  bit  of  iron  or  steel  has 
become  impacted  in  the  cornea.  In  the  latter  case  the  magnet  has  been 
recommended  as  serviceable,  but,  like  many  other  theoretical  plans,  it 
fails  when  reduced  to  practice.  In  those  cases  where  many  minute  par- 
ticles are  forcibly  blown  into  the  conjunctival  lining  of  the  eye,  it  should 
be  carefully  syringed  out  with  water,  and  fomented.  If  high  inflamma- 
tion follows,  it  should  be  treated  by  ordinary  methods. 
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When  no  assistance  is  at  hand,  the  patient  himself  may,  in  many 
cases,  get  rid  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  by  taking  hold  of  the  upper 
lid  and  bringing  it  down  over  the  under  lid,  holding  it  there  while  the 
eye  is  rolled  in  various  directions.  The  lashes  of  the  under  lid  are  made 
to  sweep  the  lining  of  the  upper,  and  the  mote  is  likely  to  be  carried 
away,  since  it  generally  lodges  under  the  upper  lid. 


*  •  ♦  ■«-* — 


SELECTED    ARTICLES 


KESTOEATION  OF  THE  ASPHYXIATED. 

BY    LUTHER    V.    BELL,    M.    D. 

Inasmuch  as  the  rales  published  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  for  the  Restor- 
ation of  the  Asphyxiated,  have  been  published  in  most  of  the  secular 
papers  in  this  country,  it  seems  proper  to  place  before  the  profession  the 
following  communication  from  Dr.  Bell,  whose  experience  and  learning 
entitle  his  opinions  to  careful  consideration. 

In  regard  to  pouring  brandy,  or  any  other  liquid  into  the  stomach  of 
an  insensible  patient,  there  will  seldom  be  any  difficulty,  provided  the 
method  proposed  by  Dr.  Nelson,  of  passing  the  liquid  into  the  nostril, 
with  the  head  properly  thrown  back,  be  adopted. 

The  value  of  galvanism  to  rouse  patients  asphyxiated,  seems  too  well 
established  to  be  readily  discarded.  The  reader  is  referred  to  reports  of 
cases  in  Sturgeon' 's  Annals  of  Llectricily,  vol.  4,  p.  482;  to  Mr.  Fergu- 
son's case,  published  in  the  Dublin  Mtdical  Press  for  July  1st,  1840; 
and  articles  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  Dec.  23,  1842  ;  Bratilwaifs  Retro- 
spect, part  7,  p.  32  fThe  Dublin  Medical  Press,  April  25, 1846  ;  Provin- 
cial Medical  and  SiirgicalJoumal,  June  7,  1846  ;  London  Lancet,  June 
19,  1847  ;  West's  Reports  on  Midwifery  ;  Medical  Gazette,  Sept.  17,  1847  ; 
The  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  the  New  York  Register  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  medical  periodicals  of  this  country. — C. 

Messrs.  Editors — In  your  last  number  I  was  glad  to  see  reprinted, 
from  the  London  Lancet,  the  new  rules  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  for  restor- 
ing suspended  animation  in  cases  where  the  action  of  the  heart  is  nearly 
or  quite  extinct.  They  certainly  are  as  much  in  advance  of  the  standing 
directions  for  the  Humane  Societies  as  those  were  superior  to  the  vulgar 
methods  of  rolling  the  semi  drowned  upon  a  barrel,  suspension  by  the  heela, 
putting  him  in  bed  with  another  person,  etc. 
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Still  I  can  not  but  think,  from  my  own  experience  in  restoring  those 
half  dead,  especially  from  suspension,  that  Dr.  Hall  has  omitted  some 
things  which  in  all  asphyxiated  cases  are  of  the  highest  moment.  In 
the  care  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  insane  persons.  I  have  been 
more  than  once  summoned  to  those  whose  vital  spark  was  nearly  extin- 
guished by  their  hanging  themselves.  In  such  cases,  I  have  immediately 
forced  open  the  mouth,  slipped  down  the  stomach-pipe,  and  injected  two 
or  three  ounces  of  brandy  or  any  other  diffusible  stimulant.  If  there 
still  remained  any  susceptibility  to  nervous  impressions,  it  was  forthwith 
awakened  and  transferred  to  the  heart.  In  one  case,  where  we  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  patient  had  been  hanging  for  the  space  of  some 
fifteen  minutes,  I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  respiration  slowly  repro- 
duced under  the  prompt  and  decided  effect  of  stimulants.  The  extrem- 
ity of  that  case  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  some  twelve  hours 
of  alternate  spasms  and  collapse  occurred  before  restoration  was  rend- 
ered certain. 

Dr.  Hall  has  a  just  contempt,  I  think,  of  the  usual  instruction  to 
inflate  the  lungs  by  the  mouth  of  another  person  or  the  bellows.  This 
has,  of  late  years,  been  improved  by  directing  the  pomum  Adami  to  be 
pressed  back,  because  otherwise  no  air  can  be  thrown  in.  I  question, 
indeed,  whether  a  case  can  be  found  where  recovery  has  been  effected  by 
artificial  respiration,  although  perhaps  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this 
process  was  laid  down  in  the  English  Humane  Sjciety's  formula.  Indeed 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  air  can  be  got  into  the  lungs  by  direct  pres- 
sure, either  with  or  without  this  last  improvement.  The  air  would 
sooner  be  forced  into  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  cavities,  or  even  the 
stomach,  and  be  returned  thence  by  its  elasticity,  than  into  the  trachea 
and  chest.  1  think  that  if  an  opening  were  made  directly  into  the  tra- 
chea with  the  thrust  of  a  lancet,  and  a  quill  or  bit  of  catheter  intro- 
duced, through  which  artificial  expiration  could  be  made,  it  might  be 
sometimes  successful.  I  tried  it  in  one  case,  and  the  respiratory  action 
Wvis  well  imitated,  although  life  proved  to  be  extinguished.  As  illus- 
trating the  wide  possible  range  of  interruption  of  respiration,  where 
recovery  may  or  may  not  take  place,  I  might  mention,  that  in  the  last 
instance  suspension  could  not  have  continued  beyond  two  minutes..  In 
the  other,  as  observed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed.  The  former 
died,  the  latter  lived. 

I  think  well  of  opening  a  vein  in  one  or  both  arms — not  as  a  restora- 
tory  measure,  for  no  blood  can  be  got  where  the  asphyxia  continues — 
but  as  giving  a  certain  relief  when  respiration,  in  its  desperate,  irregular 
throes  does  commence. 

Dr.  Marshall  Hall  makes  no  reference  to  any  attempts  to  stimulate 
the  action  of  the  heart  by  scalding  the  extremities  with  hot  water. 
This  measure  has  proved  certainly  very  efficacious  in  arousing  patients 
under  apoplexy,  and  would  seem  to  be  worth  pursuing  in  asphyxia  from 
drowning,  hanging,  gases,  or  other  interruptions  of  the  oxygenizing 
processes  of  the  circulation.  A  sudden  shock  of  this  kind  might  act 
upon  the  last  remaining  excitability  of  the  nervous  system.    An  impulse 
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put  in  motion  by  so  severe  a  process,  might  be  communicated  to  tbe 
muscular  sensibility  of  the  heart,  and  another  life-giving  struggle  be  the 
result. 

Both  the  opening  the  trachea  and  scalding  the  extremities,  are  admit- 
edly  severe  measures,  but  the  case  where  they  are  applicable  is  desperate, 
or  approaching  desperation.  No  minor  considerations  would  at  such  a 
crisis  move  any  firm  man. 

I  confess  myself  somewhat  surprised  at  Dr.  Hall's  classing  the  warm 
bath  among  the  useless  and  even  injurious  means.  While  in  itself  it 
may  not  be  deemed  very  useful  in  starting  the  clogged  wheels  of  life, 
one  can  hardly  doubt  that  returning  the  contracted,  cold  surface  to  its 
natural  condition,  must  co-operate  in  assisting  the  heart  to  get  rid  of  its 
load  of  blood  crowded  upon  it.  If  vitality  enough  is  left  to  make  the 
first  half  turn  of  the  engine,  so  to  speak,  it  certainly  must  be  wise  to 
remove  an  obstruction  directly  in  its  track. 

I  am  aware  that  several  of  my  suggestions  imply  that  a  medical  man 
is  in  attendance,  and  are  not  suited  to  common  use.  But  as  regards  the 
introduction  of  a  powerful  dose  of  brandy,  or  the  like,  into  the  stomach, 
I  think  a  ready  person,  by  having  the  patient's  mouth  well  pried  open, 
could  contrive  to  introduce  a  cologne  bottle,  or  other  long  vial,  or  any 
bit  of  half  or  quarter  inch  tube,  so  far  down  the  throat  as  to  pour  fluids 
into  the  esophagus,  without  their  entering  the  rima  glottidis. 

My  modifications,  then,  of  Dr.  Hall's  rules  for  persons  asphyxiated  by 
submersion  in  water  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  by  strangulation,  would  be 
(referring  to  page  152  of  this  Journal),  after  rule  3,  to  get  into  the 
patient's  stomach  a  gill  of  strong  rum  or  brandy,  by  the  tube  or  in  any 
other  way.  Next,  give  him  an  intensely  stimulating  injection,  per  anum ; 
no  matter  whether  of  capsicum,  or  turpentine,  or  mustard,  as  they  might 
be  at  hand.  Then  open  a  vein  in  both  arms,  to  be  ready  for  the  earliest 
struggle  of  the  heart.  Apply  cloths  dipped  in  warm  water,  to  induce  a 
natural  temperature,  as  a  warm  bath  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
form  of  artificial  respiration  which  he  recommends.  If  this  should  not 
be  followed,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  by  some  encouraging  indica- 
tions, I  would  open  the  trachea  and  imitate  respiration,  by  throwing  in 
air  from  the  mouth  or  syringe  or  bellows,  as  might  be  practicable,  and 
pour  boiling  water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle  over  the  feet  and  legs, 
to  an  extent  which  would  probably  induce  entire  vesication,  and  which 
might  require  weeks  to  cure  if  the  patient  were  saved. 

In  the  case  of  an  asphyxiated  child  picked  out  of  the  wrater  at  Craigie's 
bridge,  as  I  was  passing,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  pouring  down  some 
brandy  by  inserting  my  finger  deep  in  the  pharynx,  and  passing  the 
spoon  back  of  it,  so  that  the  liquid  was  turned  against  its  posterior  wall. 
The  child  was  saved — perhaps  might  have  been  spontaneously,  as  the 
action  of  the  heart  was  not  wholly  suspended. 

Why  does  Dr.  Hall  class  galvanism  among  the  useless,  if  not  inju- 
rious measures  ?  Until  the  recent  invention  of  compact,  constant 
machines,  now  very  widely  employed,  galvanism  might  well  be  considered 
an  impracticable  measure.  But  I  think  no  judicious  practitioner  would 
neglect  to  apply  the  galvanic  shock  to  any  asphyxiated  person,  if  the 
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apparatus  alluded  to  was  at  hand.  Any  tiling,  in  fact,  which  could  be 
felt  upon  the  nervous  system  as  stimulus,  whether  direct  in  its  action  upon 
the  stomach,  or  by  exciting  acute  pain,  or  by  affecting  the  olfactory 
nerve,  as  Dr.  Hall  suggests,  or  by  the  deeper  effects  of  electricity  or 
galvanism,  must  be  of  value  in  such  an  emergency. — Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 
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RESUSCITATION    AFTER    SUBMERSION. 

BY    THOMAS    W.    BLATCHFORD. 

The  following  communication  and  table  is  inserted  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing  article — in  part  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  persistent 
and  long-continued  efforts  to  restore  persons  who  have  become  asphyxi- 
ated from  submersion,  or  any  other  cause,  and  as  illustrating  the  value 
of  persistent  action.  In  addition  to  the  cases  tabulated  we  present  the 
following,  condensed  from  the  "  Address  on  Medical  Jurisprudence/'  by 
Prof.  D.  H.  Storer,  of  Boston,  and  published  in  the  Medical  Communica- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  vol.  8,  No.  3, 

A  son  of  Charles  McNeil,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte,  Vt.,  fell  from  a  boat  into 
the  Lake  Champlain,  in  August,  1830,  "where  he  must  have  lain  half 
an  hour,  if  not  longer/7  After  his  removal  from  the  water  it  was  still 
thirty  or  forty  minutes  ere  there  was  any  sign  of  life. 

In  the  Medical  Gazette,  for  Dec.  23,  1842,  a  case  is  narrated  which  was 
under  the  care  of  H.  G.  Douglass,  M.  D.,  of  the  Strangers  Hospital, 
Havre,  of  a  drunken  sailor  who  fell  from  a  vessel  into  the  water,  and 
after  a  considerable  period  of  time  he  was  found,  and  carried  half  a  mile 
to  the  guard-house,  without  the  least  sign  of  life.      The  narrator  says  : 

"  I  was  frequently  on  the  point  of  abandoning  all  hope,  but  I  saw,  or 
thought  I  saw,  slight  convulsive  twitchings  in  the  right  inferior  eyelid 
and  around  the  mouth,  similar  to  those  caused  by  weak  galvanic  shocks 
on  muscular  fibre. 

"  This  idea,  perhaps,  animated  me.  The  relays  worked  well,  and  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven  at  night,  we  were  amply  repaid  by  seeing  respira- 
tion, eight  hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  immersion,  though 
extremely  feeble,  established." 

These  cases  are  recorded,  not  as  indicative  of  the  usual  occurrence,  but, 

as  has  been  said,  as  inducements  for  persevering  efforts  in  this  class  of 

cases. — Ed.  Jour. 

Messrs  Editors  : — In  the  last  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  Sept.  18,  under  the  head  of  "  Reports  of  Medical  Soci- 
eties," a  very  interesting  case  of  resuscitation  after  submersion  is  related, 
and  in  which  the  following  paragraph  occurs :  "  There  are  but  few  well 
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authenticated  cases  on  record  where  resuscitation  has  heen  effected  after 
so  long  total  submersion  as  this  must  have  heen  (from  three  to  five 
minutes).  In  the  report  of  the  Koyal  Humane  Society,  for  1840,  there 
were  two  cases  given  of  resuscitation  after  one  minute  and  a  half,  and 
two  cases  after  three  minutes7  submersion.  Mr.  Woolly,  a  medical  assis- 
tant of  the  same  Society,  has  met  with  only  one  case  in  the  records  of 
the  Society  in  which  the  individual  was  resuscitated  after  a  submersion 
of  five  minutes.77 

I  have  before  me  the  second  report  of  the  "  Koyal  Humane  Society, 
instituted  in  1774,  for  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned,  etc.77 
The  report  is  for  the  year  1776,  which,  together  with  Dr.  Cullen7s  letter 
to  Lord  Cathcart,  dated  Edinburgh,  Aug.  8,  1774,  "  concerning  the 
recovery  of  persons  drowned  and  seemingly  dead/7  etc.,  makes  a  pamphlet 
of  nearly  two  hundred  pages. 

I  have  thought  it  might  interest  the  curious,  if  not  subserve  the  cause 
of  humanity,  by  furnishing  for  your  Journal  a  sort  of  synopsis  of  seme 
of  the  cases,  showing  the  period  of  submersion  where  recovery  took  place  : 


Name. 


Elizabeth.  Martin, 
Jas.  Carmichael, 
H.  Moor,  child,... 

Mary  Harris, 

F.  Millet's  son,... 

Mary  Smith, 

Poor  woman, 

Ann  Bethell, 

Poor  man, 

Rob't  Chisholm, . 

Poor  girl,  

Edward  Swan,  ... 

Paul  Oldfield, 

Ann  Pearson,  .... 
Ann  Russell,  .... 
Thos.  Orlibar,  ... 

Rob't  Lunt,  

Wm.   Roberts,  ... 

Poor  Boy,  

James  Jones 

Two  fishermen,  .. 
Thos.  Ferguson, 

John  Dick, 

P.  Kavanaugh,... 

Young  man, 

James  Hawkins, 
George  Lang,  .... 
James  Weaver,... 

Poorman, 

John  Nicholson, 
Henry  Wignam, 
Child, 


Age. 


Adult. 

15  mo. 
Adult. 
5  yrs. 
Adult. 
40  yrs. 
2J  yrs. 

Boy. 
13  yrs. 
22     » 
40     " 
28     " 
25     " 

12  " 
Old. 
45  yrs. 

13  " 

12     " 

Adults 
t* 

25  yrs. 


4  yrs. 


Minut's. 
10 
15 
25 
10 
15 
4 


03  ra 


ft 
< 


Minut's. 

30 

135 

30 

75 


03      '    +=> 

sflfl 

£■£"5 

fcs2 


■°   <*  o 
A1-.    <D    w 

S—  (3 

Ho '3 


Minut's. 


30 
15 
15 


5 

15 

10 

30 

10 

30 

10 

120 

10 

3  or  4 

120 

3 

45 

5 

90 

45 

3 

120 

30 

120 

30 

15 

10 

15 

6 

20 

4 

30 

7 

20 

Long 

120 

45 

7 

15 

30 

170 

90 

30 

120 

30 

60 

15 

170 

10 

it 

4 

60 

10 

170 

10 

it 

75 

240 

120 

60 

120 

100 

Page. 


3 

6 
10 
12 
14 
15 
19 
20 
26 
28 
31 
33 
35 
37 
39 
47 
64 
65 
67 
68 
70 
75 
80 
111 


122 
124 


Remarks. 


Attempted  suicide. 

Attempted  suicide. 

Attempted  suicide.      [out 
Stiff  and  cold  when  taken 

Lunatic. 

Attempted  suicide. 


Pregnant. 

One  hour's  delay  elapsed. 

Drunk — corpulen  t. 
Fell  several  feet. 


25  minutes  lost. 
45        "         " 
Drunk. 


[Holland. 
Occurred  Jan.  11,  1773,  in 
in  Holland. 
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I  merely  add,  that  the  remedies  employed  in  most  of  the  cases,  were 
such  as  the  Society  had  directed  to  he  used — warmth,  friction,  turning 
the  body,  tobacco  fumigation,  stimulants,  artificial  respiration,  venesec- 
tion, removing  the  wet  cloths  and  substituting  warm  blankets,  etc.,  etc. 
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On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Chemical  Baths.     By  G-.  Huff,  M.  D.,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

When  we  consider  the  deleterious  effects  of  mercury  upon  the  consti- 
tution at  times,  especially  when  its  use  has  been  injudiciously  persevered 
in  for  some  time  in  small,  and  oft  repeated  doses,  in  certain  constitutional 
diseases  in  which  mercury  is  commonly  resorted  to  as  a  specific,  we  are 
led  to  fear  that  it  often  proves  to  be  a  greater  evil  than  the  disease  itself. 
And  if  we  take  into  view  the  facility  and  certainty  of  the  galvanic  action 
in  the  elimination  of  the  deleterious  metals  from  the  human  system, 
and  its  practical  use  to  the  community,  its  application  must  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in  modern  therapeutics.  I  have  observed, 
however,  through  life,  that  the  more  valuable  any  discovery  to  society, 
the  greater  its  abuse ;  and  in  no  case  has  this  been  more  fully  verified 
in  the  healing  art  within  the  last  half-century,  than  in  the  transference 
of  metals  from  the  human  system.  This  branch  of  the  profession  is  left 
entirely  too  much  in  the  hands  of  charlatans. 

Facts  proving  that  deception  has  been  practiced  to  a  great  extent  have 
come  within  my  own  observation  ;  and  recently  the  reputed  experience 
of  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  (daily)  Journal,  in  the  supposed  efficacy 
of  chemical  baths,  and  more  especially  his  proposed  test  of  their  action 
by  means  of  ammonium,  have  caused  great  sensation  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  These  circumstances  led  me  to  make  an  experiment  with  a 
rabbit,  an  animal  that  had  never  taken  mercury  in  any  form ;  and  I 
herewith  forward  you  the  result,  viz.,  a  copper  plate,  a  portion  of  which 
is  nicely  coated  with  a  light  metal,  generally  known  as  tin.  By  the 
mercenary,  a  coating  like  this  is  continually  palmed  off  for  mercury 
taken  from  the  systems  of  those  who  have  supposed  themselves  sur- 
charged with  that  metal.  Those  persons  who  practice  such  feats  of  leg- 
erdemain, invariably  use  metallic  bath-tubs,  the  same  as  was  done  by  my- 
self in  the  experiment  with  the  rabbit,  and  the  coating  of  light  metal  upon 
the  piece  of  copper  is  simply  a  deposition  of  tin  from  the  tub ;  and  the 
process  was  nothing  else  than  electro-plating,  with  a  rabbit  in  the  solution. 

Then  again  the  experience  of  the  editor  referred  to  proves  nothing, 
as  there  was  no  evidence  of  mercury  having  been  extracted.  The  sul- 
phide of  ammonium,  the  test  relied  on  by  him,  will  give  a  black  precipi- 
tate with  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and  lastly,  iron,  provided  the  free 
acid  be  neutralized,  which  may  be  done  in  this  experiment  by  adding 
excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  then  the  black  sulphide  of  iron  will 
be  precipitated  as  well  as  with  mercury.  The  precipitate  of  mercury  in 
a  dilute  solution  turning  instantaneously  black,  is  not  a  characteristic  of 
that  metal,  as  may  be  tested  by  any  person  by  merely  putting  one  drop 
of  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  into  a  tumbler  full  of  water,  and 
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having  stirred  it,  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
when  it  will  he  seen  that  the  precipitate  changes  from  a  light  yellow, 
quite  rapidly  to  hlack ;  hut  unless  the  Mack  sulphide  he  reduced,  and 
mercury  obtained  from  it  in  a  metallic  form,  the  test  is  not  conclusive. 
Had  a  little  of  the  supposed  "  black  sulphide  of  mercury  "  been  dried 
and  mixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  heated 
to  redness  in  the  sealed  end  of  a  small  glass  tube,  the  mercury,  if  pres- 
ent, would  have  been  sublimed  in  metallic  form  in  the  cold  portion  of  the 
tube.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  done,  and  consequently  there 
is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  mercury  was  obtained  from  his  system, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  probably  deceived.  The  black  sulphide 
might  have  been  either  the  protosulphide  of  tin,  or  of  iron,  which  change 
may  take  place  under  the  following  circumstances : 

1st.  If  a  patient  be  placed  in  a  metallic  bath-tub  of  copper  or  iron, 
tinned, containing  water  with  some  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  bright  plate 
of  copper  under  his  feet,  and  the  negative  pole  connected  with  it,  and 
the  positive  pole  with  the  bathing-tub,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  or 
less  after  the  battery  is  in  action,  the  copper  plate  will  be  completely  coated 
with  tin,  save  the  portion  that  was  covered  with  his  feet ;  and  if  a  tumbler 
full  of  the  solution  of  the  bath  be  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  it  will  give  a  black  precipitate  of  protosulphide  of  tin ;  which 
it  would  not  have  done  previous  to  the  battery  having  been  put  in  action. 

2d.  The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  patient  has  the  negative 
pole  in  his  hand,  with  his  feet  on  a  polished  plate,  it  being  insulated,  and 
the  positive  pole  in  contact  with  the  bathing-tub.  The  person  in  con- 
nection with  the  negative  pole  merely  serves  as  an  electrode  to  the  plate 
on  which  a  deposition  of  metal  (tin)  is  wanted  for  deception.  This  exper- 
iment may  be  made  very  readily  by  any  person  having  a  battery  of  suf- 
ficient power.  Persons  in  connection  with  a  battery,  are  in  this  way 
led  to  believe  that  the  metal  thus  deposited  upon  the  plate  beneath  their 
feet  passed  from  their  system,  as  they  felt  during  the  process  (of  elec- 
tro-plating) as  if  they  were  "  pierced  with  ten  thousand  needles. ,;  This 
would  answer  a  very  good  purpose  if  such  persons  would  recover  from 
their  infirmities  in  consequence  of  their  belief.  But,  alas  for  the  poor 
dupes  !  they  remain  without  benefit.  I.  am  acquainted  with  a  person 
that  has  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  within  the  last  seven  months  by 
such  duplicity.  And  I  fear,  as  a  general  thing,  the  profession  is  not  as 
well  posted  in  electro-chemistry,  as  they  should  be  ;  as  I  have  known  some 
physicians  to  witness  the  modus  operandi,  as  aforesaid,  and  supposed  the 
deposit  of  tin  upon  copper  was  the  "  Simon  pure  n  from  the  human  system. 

3d.  If  a  zinc  bathing-tub  be  used  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  preceeding,  the  same  effect  upon  a  polished  plate  will  follow,  and 
the  solution  will  give  a  blackish  precipitate,  which  is  owing  to  the  iron 
always  being  present  in  the  commercial  zinc,  which  latter,  when  pure, 
gives  from  its  neutral  solution  a  white  precipitate.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  add  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  slight  excess,  to  neutralize  the 
acid  of  the  bath,  as  iron  will  not  precipitate  in  acid  solutions.  If  there 
is  much  organic  matter  present  in  an  acid  bath,  the  sulphide  of  ammonium 
willgive  a  dirty  sulphur  precipitate. 
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It  is  certain  that  very  few  persons  in  any  community  are  aware  that 
tin  can  he  eliminated  in  solution  from  a  bath-tub,  and  deposited  upon  a 
plate  of  copper  within  the  said  tub ;  hence  the  credulity  of  the  public  is 
taxed  by  those  who  are  greedy  for  gain.  In  order  to  manage  fairly  and 
effectually,  those  persons  who  suppose  themselves  surcharged  with  mer- 
cury, all  metallic  bath-tubs  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  those  only 
should  be  used  which  are  made  of  non-conducting  material,  such  as  por- 
celain, stone,  glass  or  marble.  A  simple  porcelain  foot-tub^  is  as  good 
utensil  as  can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
immerse  the  whole  person  ;  the  immersion  of  the  feet  in  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  solution  being  all  that  is  required  for  the  process  of  trans- 
ferring metals  from  the  human  system. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  medical  profession  should  be  so  prej- 
udiced against  other  modes  of  treating  diseases  than  such  as  they  learned 
in  early  life,  just  as  if  science  is  not  progressive.  If  such  prejudices 
did  not  exist,  the  public  would  not  suffer  so  much  by  empiricism;  and  if 
they  patronize  men  without  science,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  lost  con- 
fidence in  legitimate  practice. — N.  Y.  Medical  Times. 


A  Chapter  Omitted  in  Most  Treatises  en  General  Pathology. 

This  is  the  title  of  &  feuilleton  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gazette  Med'c 
cale,  which  dwells  so  happily  on  some  points  bearing  upon  the  reputation 
and  success  of  the  physician,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  translate  a 
portion  of  it.  After  a  playful  enumeration  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  the  clinique  and  the  dead-room,  the  paraphernalia  of  trum- 
pets, tubes,  acids,  crucibles,  lenses,  etc.,  brought  to  bear  on  the  diagnosis 
of  disease,  and  portraying  the  confidence  and  heartlessness  with  which 
the  practitioner  brings  them  to  the  mechanical  investigation  and  treat- 
ment of  disease,  quite  forgetting  that  there  is  a  patient  to  be  treated 
also,  and  indicating  the  danger  that,  in  relying  upon  the  revelations  of 
these,  one  may  be  led  to  neglect  questioning  a  much  more  important 
apparatus,  the  brain.     He  says  : 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  whole  of  medicine  ;  science  in  books,  am- 
phitheaters, cliniques,  is  not  true  medicine,  such  as  is  demanded  in  the 
world,  in  the  bosom  of  society,  in  the  midst  of  the  family.  After  long 
and  difficult  investigation,  after  scrutinizing  facts  at  the  bedside  and  in 
the  dead-room,  there  is  something  still  higher,  still  more  important  and 
more  directly  useful ;  it  is  the  application  of  all  this  knowledge  so 
tediously  acquired — it  is  the  practical  use  of  the  art  itself,  the  direct 
procedure  of  the  practitioner. 

Can  any  one  suppose  himself  to  have  become  a  physician  worthy  of 
the  name,  merel}T  because  he  has  shown  an  undoubted  aptitude  for 
auscultation,  percussion,  palpitation,  the  analysis  of  this  or  that  chemical 
or  physical  phenomenon  ;  because  the  use  of  the  lens,  or  nitric  and 
chlorhydric  acids  is  child's  play  to  him,  and  he  knows  all  their  reactions  ? 
Alas,  we  have  seen  in  practice  manipulators  who  have  passed  for  masters 
in  all  these  fine  things,  who  doubted  about  nothing,  who  saw  the  disease 
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oculorum  acie  aeerrima,  who  touched  it  non  dubitante  manu ;  but   the 
patient,  what  became  of  him  in  the  hands  of  these  bold  explorers  ? 

We  must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  poor  patient,  besides  flesh 
and  bones,  has  also  a  heart,  morally  speaking,  that  he  hears  and  strives 
to  comprehend  ;  that  he  is  anxious,  that  he  clings  to  life  by  strong 
attachments,  and  that  our  dealing  with  this  living  and  sensitive  being- 
can  not  be  limited  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  patient  is  surrounded  by  a  family  which  has  the  greatest 
interest  in  knowing  what  is  transpiring,  and  what  is  to  be  expected,  and 
whose  solicitude  finds,  in  a  word,  a  gesture,  a  nod  of  the  physician's  head, 
reasons  for  anxiety,  for  despair,  or  for  a  confidence  which  the  issue  does 
not  always  warrant. 

Here  are  imperative  duties  to  fulfill,  and  most  important  services  to 
render.  The  man  of  feeling  who  is  capable  of  seeing  through  the  sur- 
face, who  penetrates  to  the  secret  fibre,  the  actual  seat  of  the  passions, 
the  spring  which  maintains  the  vital  movements,  the  physician  who  com- 
prehends the  extent  of  his  mission  does  not  limit  himself  to  the  material 
determination  of  the  signs  of  the  malady  and  the  prescription  of  the 
remedies  most  appropriate  for  the  disease  ;  he  goes  farther,  and  sustains 
the  morale  of  the  patient,  controls  him,  and  exercises  over  him  that  salu- 
tary influence  which  the  vir  probus  medendi  peritus  knows  how  to  exert 
on  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  seeking;  from  him  relief  and  cure. 

Listen  to  Sydenham,  who  said  "  Aegrorum  nemo  a  me  alias  tractatus 
est,  quam  egomet  tractari  cuperem,  si  milii  ex  iisdem  morbis  osgrotare  con- 
tingeret." — (I  treat  no  patient  otherwise  than  I  myself  should  desire  to 
be  treated,  should  I  happen  to  labor  under  the  same  disease.)  This  great 
man,  at  the  end  of  his  career,  was  able  justly  to  boast  this  of  himself; 
we  would  that  every  physician  should  ponder  this  thought  in  his  heart, 
and  so  identify  himself  with  his  patient,  as  to  imagine  that  in  treating 
him  he  is  treating  himself — always  bearing  in  mind  to  have  equal  res- 
pect to  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  and  the  moral  sensibility  ;  to  be  equally 
solicitous  to  assuage  physical  pain  and  to  administer  consolation  to  the 
soul — that  healing  balm  which  entails  blessings  upon  the  hand  which 
bestows  it. 

Penetrate  to  the  deepest  emotions  of  your  patient  ;  put  yourself  in 
his   place,  and  see  what  is   to  be  done.     Learn  to  inspire  confidence  by 
the  interest   you  manifest,  by  patient  listening,   by  assiduous,  earnest 
attendance,  by  the  sympathy  he  will  read  in  your  eye  and  on  your  coun- 
tenance ;  let   him   find  you  at  the  same   time  grave   and  affectionate  ; 
avoid  with  equal  care  the  doleful  airs  of  the  fatalist,  and  the  frivolous 
levity  and  indifference  of  the  sceptic ;  and,  above  all,  be  truthful ;  that 
is,  say  nothing  that  you  do  not  think,  though  perhaps  not  all   that  you 
think.     God  has  placed,  side  by  side  in  the  human  heart,  hope  and  fear  ; 
there  is  something  inhuman,  impious,  in   announcing  to  the  sick  wh 
divine  prescience  has  chosen  to  conceal  from  them  ;  the  physician  should 
throw  a  favoring  veil  over  the  cruel  necessity  of  announcing  imminent- 
death,  and  should  take  care  that  the  poor  incurable  shall  not  have  rea 
son  to  say  to  him,  "  I  shall  apply  to  another  physician  ;  for  you  neither 
cure  me,  nor  relieve  me,  nor  console  meP 
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Concentrated  Preparations. 

We  have  heretofore  said  many  things  in  relation  to  that  class  of 
medicines  coming  under  the  head  of  concentrated  preparations.  We 
have  referred  especially  to  those  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.,  some  of  which  have 
been  proved,  both  by  chemical  analysis  and  practical  application  at  the 
bedside,  to  be  adulterations  inert  and  worthless.  We  have  deemed  it  a 
solemn  and  imperious  duty  to  pursue  this  course,  not  with  a  view  of 
injuring  individual  enterprise,  but  to  protect  the  public  and  the  profes- 
sion against  a  fraud,  an  ignorance,  or  a  carelessness,  which  so  intimately 
affects  their  health  and  happiness,  as  well  as  their  very  lives.  It.  need 
not  be  said  that  this  is  a  work  in  which  the  whole  community  is  deeply 
interested.  On  physicians  themselves,  too,  devolves  the  most  weighty 
and  momentous  responsibilities.  If  they  are  in  the  habit  of  buying 
and  administering  worthless  medicines — if  they  depend  on  these  for 
efficient  agents,  in  their  daily  practice,  they  must  surely  fail  of  success, 
and  will  be  obliged  to  see  all  their  earnest  efforts  foiled,  and  all  their 
hopes  and  anxieties  disappointed. 

We  have  said  that  chemical  analysis  has  clearly  proved  adulterations 
in  some  of  the  preparations  heretofore  issued  by  Keith  &  Co.  The 
analysis  has  been  made  by  different  individuals,  with  similar  results. 
Not  onl}r  E.  T.  Wayne  and  others  at  Cincinnati,  but  Prof.  Loomis,  of 
Georgia,  have  entered  into  the  examination.  And  in  every  careful 
analysis,  whether  made  by  one  or  another,  the  preparations  of  Keith  & 
Co.  have  met  with  the  same  general  fate.  We  go  still  further.  The 
firm  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.  have  confessed,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  their 
vindicators,  that  some  of  their  remedies  have  been  worthless.  Here, 
then,  the  matter  stands  beyond  all  dispute.  The  gentlemen  of  that 
firm  have  issued  worthless  preparations,  and  those  greatly  adulterated, 
which  they  must  have  known  were  not  what  they  professed  to  be.  They 
have  mixed  the  isolated  medicinal  elements  of  various  plants,  with  salt, 
magnesia,  and  other  impurities,  and  then  sent  them  out  to  the  public 
and  the  profession,  and  sold  them  for  pure  articles.  Many  physicians, 
lured  by  the  glitter  of  their  advertisements,  have  employed  these  medi- 
cines, and  to  their  cost  have  found  them  worthless. 

We  see,  however,  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  relation  to 
their  value.  They  have  been  used,  as  affirmed,  to  a  very  great  extent 
by  other  practitioners,  and  have  been  found  reliable.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  add  our  testimony  to  that  effect,  if  we  could  do  so  conscien- 
tious^. But  unfortunately  our  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  been 
directly  on  the  other  side.  We  have  doubtless  fallen  upon  some  of 
those  which  failed  of  "  containing  all  the  principles  of  the  plant  in  a 
concentrated  form,"  and  consequently  have  found  them  neither  "  reliable 
nor  efficient." 

We  should  be  greatly  pleased  to  learn,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
some  of  the  eulogistic  sentences  of  the  vindicators  of  B.  Keith  &  Co., 
that  the  gentlemen  of  that  firm  have  changed  their  course,  and  amended 
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their  ways  in  relation  to  this  matter.  If  they  have  seen  the  error  of 
using  salt  and  magnesia  in  their  preparations,  and  now  throw  aside 
these  adventitious  agents,  we  should  he  greatly  pleased  to  he  so 
informed.  We  should  certainly  enter  the  lists  in  their  vindication, 
whenever  we  can  do  so  honestly  and  for  the  public  good.  No  man  would 
do  it  more  earnestly  and  with  a  purer  spirit,  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said.  We  have  no  prejudices  and  no  latent  enmities  in  this 
matter.  But  we  can  never  take  ground  in  their  favor  so  long  as  they 
play  the  quack,  and  practice  concealment  to  the  extent  they  have  done, 
up  to  the  present  moment. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  fraud  and  intention  to  deceive,  than 
this  persistent  course  of  concealment.  No  man  of  true  science  and 
honest  purpose  will  countenance  any  such  course.  The  first  and  high- 
est duty  of  every  friend  of  humanity,  connected  with  medical  science, 
is  to  lay  open  to  public  inspection  and  public  examination,  every  new 
discovery  that  may  be  made  for  the  cure  of  disease.  The  example  of 
Dr.  Eush,  during  a  great  plague  in  Philadelphia,  is  at  once  noble, 
worthy  of  the  man  and  of  the  profession.  Having  discovered  a  remedy 
for  the  arrest  of  the  fearful  pestilence,  he  did  not  confine  it  within 
his  own  laboratory,  and  send  it  out  as  his  own  remedy,  compelling 
the  people  to  buy  of  him.  He  nobly  sent  out  his  recipe  for  public  use, 
that  all  classes,  in  the  awful  calamity,  might  avail  themselves  of  his 
labors ;  and  his  reward,  too,  was  equal  to  his  generosity  and  his  sacri- 
fices. What  a  difference  is  presented  between  him  and  that  sneaky, 
sharp-nosed  class  of  sinister  quacks  who  would  pinch  a  sixpence  until  it 
squeals,  and  keep  all  they  know  concealed,  for  some  selfish  ends,  even 
though  "  pestilence  walketh  at  noon  day,"  and  the  death-angel  sweeps 
to  their  long  repose  the  unconscious  sleepers  at  night !  The  utter  self- 
ishness of  this  course  is  too  apparent  to  receive  the  approbation  of 
benevolent  and  scientific  men,  and  throws  a  shade  of  suspicion  over 
all  the  assertions  of  those  who  adopt  it.  They  ask  to  be  believed  in 
relation  to  the  purity  and  value  of  certain  remedies  ;  and  yet  the  tell- 
tale remedies  themselves,  under  the  light  of  chemical  investigation, 
brand  their  assertions  with  falsehood.  It  is  too  much,  in  the  trial  of 
new  medicines,  to  ask  professional  men,  independent  and  scientific,  to 
rely  upon  the  bare  word  of  a  selfish  manufacturer,  and  especially  one 
who  is  acknowledged  to  have  committed  errors,  and  is  known  to  have 
been  guilty  of  frauds  upon  them.  We  can  do  no  such  thing,  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  mass  of  professional  men  will  take  the  same 
ground.  The  people,  in  some  instances,  may  be  gulled  by  the  charm  of 
secrecy.  But  who  among  physicians  will  countenance  such  a  course,  or 
trust  the  assertions  of  men  who  act  from  the  impulses  of  mere  selfish- 
ness ?  It  may  be  said  that  all  needed  information  may  be  had  by 
calling  on  the  manufacturer ;  but  who  can  spend  the  time  and  money 
necessary  to  a  journey  of  a  hundred,  and  from  that  to  five  hundred 
miles,  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Some  have  called,  and  profess  to  be  satis- 
fied, but  they  leave  the  whole  subject  just  as  dark  as  ever.  Others 
may  do  the  same  thing,  and  perhaps  be  sworn  or  bought  to  observe  the 
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same  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  thus  make  themselves  participators 
in  the  general  quackery,  or  refusing  to  do  it,  may  fail  to  get  the 
information. 

A  medical  association  lately  held  in  New  York,  appointed  a  committee 
on  the  subject  of  "  concentrated  preparations."  That  committee  made 
a  verbal  report,  asking  further  time,  but  no  light  was  thrown  upon  the 
general  question  at  issue.  One  or  two  Cincinnati  physicians,  who  had 
heretofore  eschewed  the  association  as  wanting  the  "  nationality " 
which  it  assumed,  were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  volunteered  their 
services  to  bolster  up  the  preparations  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.  They  gave 
"  their  valuable  testimony  "  in  favor  of  concentrated  remedies  in  gene- 
ral, awarding  "  preference,"  however,  "  to  those  manufactured  "  in  the 
laboratory  of  that  firm.  Whether  the  darkness  thrown  around  the 
remedies  in  reference  to  others  was  removed  for  their  benefit — whether 
they  were  let  into  the  secrets  of  the  manufacture,  the  modus  operandi 
of  isolating  all  the  principles  of  the  plants,  or  whether,  if  they  had 
been,  they  are  chemists  of  sufficient  intelligence,  acumen,  and  practical 
experience  to  judge  in  the  matter,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  say.  At 
any  rate  the  eulogies  from  that  quarter,  which  have  heretofore  been 
bestowed  somewhat  at  random,  if  not  in  direct  conflict  with  actual 
knowledge,  are  of  no  great  practical  value  on  a  question  of  so  much 
interest.  Intelligent  and  conscientious  physicians  can  place  no  reliance 
on  them,  and  will  not  be  induced  to  give  their  sanction  to  proffered 
medicinal  agents  whose  mode  of  preparation  is  kept  so  entirely  in  the 
dark.  And  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  decisive  evidence  of  quack- 
ery thus  given,  is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
true  medical  reform.  Kindred  quacks  may  thus  herd  together ;  but 
honest  and  intelligent  men  will  leave  them  alone  in  their  glory,  to 
practice  fraud  and  deception  on  their  own  responsibility.  They  must 
expect,  too,  that  independent  journalists  will  raise  their  warning  voice 
against  the  frauds  they  may  attempt  upon  the  people  and  the  pro- 
fession. 

We  repeat  once  more,  in  closing,  our  former  assertion,  that  we  are 
earnestbv  desirous  of  doing  a  favor  to  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
firm  of  B.  Keith  &  Co.  We  do  not  believe  the  principal  rnonied  man 
connected  with  it  sanctions  all  its  secrecy.  Let  them  remove  the  veil 
and  put  us  in  possession  of  facts  which  render  them  worthy  of  favor, 
and  they  shall  have  it,  together  with  our  active  efforts  in  their  behalf. — 
Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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Medical  Staff  of  the  U.  &.  Army. — A  medical  board,  to  consist  of 
Surgeons  C.  A.  Finley,  S.  G.  J.  Decamp,  and  J.  J.  B.  Wright,  will 
assemble  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1856,  for  the 
examination  of  applicants  for  admission  into  the  medical  staff  of  the 
United  States  Army.  Applications  for  admission  will  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 
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THE   DECISION. 

Contrary  to  our  expectations,  and  contrary,  as  we  are  assured,  to  the 
expectations  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  legal  minds 
in  Cincinnati,  the  District  Court  has  decided  that  the  action  of  the  faculty, 
in  their  effort  to  save  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  its  unprincipled  enemies,  was  not  authorized  by  law. 

The  point  upon  which  the  case  was  made  to  turn  was  the  fact  that  the 
stock  issued  by  the  faculty  acting  as  a  finance  committee,  was  sold  upon 
a  credit,  for  bonds  having  five  years  to  run,  and  drawing  interest  at  the 
rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

The  evidence,  as  derived  from  the  records  of  the  Institute,  showed 
that, 

1.  The  faculty,  at  the  very  organization  of  the  corporation,  were  con- 
stituted a  committee  of  finance,  and  "invested  with  authority  to  receive 
donations  and  subscriptions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation,  and  man- 
age all  the  financial  affairs  thereof. " 

2.  The  faculty  had  constantly  been  recognized  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  Stockholders  as  sustaining  that  relation  to  the  institution,  and 
had  uninterruptedly  exercised  plenary  power  in  the  purchase  of  property, 
contraction  of  debts,  issuing  stock,  and  in  every  way  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation,  from  its  organization  until  the  commencement 
of  this  suit. 

3.  A  contract  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in  1846,  with 
L.  E.  Jones,  A.  H.  Baldridge,  and  three  other  persons,  by  which  stock  to 
the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  sold  to  them  in  exchange  for 
their  bonds  for  that  sum,  having  five  and  ten  years  to  run  at  six  per  cent 
Merest,  and  subsequently,  when  those  individuals  produced  an  account 
for  the  College  lot,  building,  etc.,  amounting  to  over  $17,000,  a  resolu 
tion  was  adopted  that  the  account  so  presented,  be  accepted,  that  their 
bonds  for  $10,000,  be  given  up,  and  stock  issued  to  them  for  the  excess. 

It  appeared,  however,  from  verbal  testimony,  that  the  County  Audi- 
tor, (whose  certificate  that  the  corporation  owned  property  to  the  amount 
of  $10,000,  was  required  before  the  corporation  could  confer  degrees,  or 
issue  diplomas,)  refused  to  recognize  these  bonds  as  property,  and  that 
the  certificates  of  stock  were  not  actually  issued,  as  stated  in  the  record 
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until  the  lot  was  purchased,  and  the  building  commenced,  when  it  was 
issued  bj  the  faculty,  in  payment  for  materials  and  labor,  as  the  work 
progressed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Institute  was  unable,  by  its 
charter,  to  confer  valid  degrees  without  possessing  ten  thousand  dollars  of 
property.  The  first  graduations,  therefore,  were  entirely  based  upon  those 
bonds,  and  those  bonds  were  according  to  the  record  represented  by  stock. 
No  election  could  have  been  held  without  votes,  which  must  have  been 
the  votes  of  stockholders.  Consequently  those  bonds  (running  five  and 
ten  years)  were  the  basis  of  all  the  corporate  authority  for  graduation 
in  1846,  and  stock,  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  those  bonds, 
was  the  basis  of  the  first  election,  and  the  votes  of  the  first  election 
correspond  to  tne  amount  of  real  stock,  and  the  number  of  votes  it  would 
give.  The  recent  action  of  the  faculty,  therefore,  was  precisely  similar  to 
the  first  action  of  the  corporation  upon  which  rests  the  validity  of  the 
first  degrees  that  were  conferred,  and  the  first  election  of  trustees. 

The  record  shows  that  in  April,  1846,  there  were  two  hundred  and  ten 
votes  cast  for  trustees.  As  each  stockholder  could  only  cast  one  vote  for 
five  shares,  after  the  first  twenty-five,  it  is  almost  certain  that  those  votes 
were  cast  on  the  $10,000  originally  ordered,  which  being  in  the  hands 
of  five  or  six  persons,  would  be  represented  by  about  that  number  of  votes. 

However  this  may  be,  and  whether  the  stock  certificates  were  actually 
issued  on  the  bonds  or  not,  the  record  establishes  the  intention  of  the 
trustees  to  sell  stock  upon  credit,  and  the  subsequent  election  of  trustees 
votes  based  on  such  stock. 

The  Court  decided  that  the  trustees  had  authority  to  sell  stock  upon 
credit,  and  could  have  authorized  the  faculty  to  do  so,  but  as  the  power 
was  not  expressly  conferred  in  the  resolution  authorizing  them  to 
"  receive  subscriptions,"  they  must  be  understood  as  authorized  to  sell 
for  cash  or  the  payment  of  debts,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Board 
intended  that  the  stock  should  be  sold  on  a  credit.  The  Court  stated 
that  the  rule  which  would  apply  to  an  agent  authorized  to  sell  personal 
property,  must  prevail  in  this  case.  If  A  owns  a  horse,  and  employs  B 
as  an  agent  to  sell  the  horse,  without  explicit  authority  to  sell  him  on  a 
credit,  B  can  sell  for  cash  only.  But  if  A  is  accustomed  to  sell  upon 
credit,  or  if  it  is  customary  for  such  property  to  be  sold  on  credit  in  the 
place  where  the  sale  is  to  be  effected,  then  the  authority  to  sell  implies 

the  power  to  sell  on  credit. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  distrust  the  motives  or  the  rectitude  of  the 
Court ;  we  do  not  suspect  any  improper  bias ;  on  the  contrary,  we  doubt 
not  that  the  members  of  the  Court  felt,  in  common  with  other  good  citi- 
zens, a  regret  in  arriving  at  such  a  result,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
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the  application  of  the  legal  doctrines  thus  stated,  to  the  evidence  in  this 
case,  could  have  led  to  the  decision  which  was  announced. 

1.  The  language  appointing  the  faculty  a  Committee  of  Finance  is 
general  and  comprehensive :  it  certainly  expresses  no  restriction. 

2.  The  trustees  attempted,  at  least,  to  sell  stock  upon  a  credit,  thus 
manifesting  undoubtedly  their  willingness  and  desire  to  do  so. 

3.  It  is  the  universal  custom,  in  this  state  and  city,  of  railroads,  col- 
leges, and  other  stock  institutions  to  sell  stock  upon  credit. 

Why  then  could  not  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  "  invested  with  authority  to  receive  donations  and  subscrip- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation,  and  manage  all  the  financial 
affairs  thereof ; v  dispose  of  the  stock  of  the  Institute  for  good  bonds 
bearing  ten  percent  interest,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  sell  for 
cash,  and  when  a  heavy  debt  was  hanging  over  the  institution  which 
they  expected  in  this  way  to  secure  the  means  to  meet. 

We  make  these  remarks  not  to  discredit  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on 
a  question  of  law  which  they  have  conscientiously  decided,  but  to  show 
that  the  faculty  have  not  only  acted  honorably,  but  have  exercised  their 
powers  in  accordance  with  the  general  usage  of  the  corporation,  the 
general  understanding  of  the  law,  and  the  most  obvious  meaning  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  under  which  they  acted. 

It  is  charged  that  this  stock  was  issued  with  a  view  of  controlling  the 
election  of  trustees.  That  such  was  the  object  in  part,  was  never  denied, 
nor  even  disguised,  but  is  claimed  by  the  faculty  as  a  laudable  and  legal 
motive.  The  charter  itself  gives  every  stockholder  the  right  to  vote 
upon  his  stock,  and  this  right  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  considera- 
tions for  which  stock  is  purchased  in  every  case.  The  conspirators 
against  the  faculty  were  certainly  governed  by  this  motive  in  buying  up 
stock  wherever  they  could  obtain  it  at  a  heavy  discount. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  motive  of  the  faculty.  The  same  thing 
would  gladly  have  been  done  at  any  previous  time,  without  any  special 
reference  to  an  election,  could  similar  purchasers  have  been  obtained. 
Rut  it  was  not  till  the  ruin  of  the  Institute,  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
cause  which  it  represented  was  threatened,  and  the  friends  of  the  faculty 
and  of  the  cause  were  impelled  to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  by  pur_ 
chasing  at  par,  a  large  amount  of  depreciated  stock,  that  such  a  sale 
could  be  made.  Such  a  catastrophe  was  evidently  approaching,  the 
noble  friends  of  the  cause  came  manfully  to  the  rescue,  and  the  faculty 
embraced  the  opportunity,  with  the  double  motive  of  saving  the  Institute 
from  the  grasp  of  unprincipled  conspirators,  and  of  greatly  promoting 
its  financial  interests. 
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The  unexpected  decision  of  the  Court  has,  however,  thus  far  defeated 
the  faculty  in  their  laudable  purposes,  and  should  that  decision  be  sus- 
tained, the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  is  utterly  destroyed  in  its  reputa- 
tion, usefulness  and  prospects.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  such  a 
decision  releases  the  faculty  from  a  burden  of  debt,  which  annually  con- 
sumed a  large  proportion  of  their  earnings,  and  relieves  their  friends 
from  the  sacrifice  and  responsibility  which  their  friendship  and  patriotism 
prompted  them  to  assume.  "It  is  an  ill  wind  which  blows  no  one  any 
good."  If  the  friends  of  the  good  cause  of  Eclecticism  have  been  unable 
to  save  from  pirates,  the  vessel  in  which  they  have  been  sailing,  they 
can  at  least  congratulate  themselves  on  being  relieved  from  the  laborious 
duty  of  constantly  manning  the  pumps  to  keep  her  from  sinking.  And 
now  that  we  have  rigged  out  a  new  craft,  symmetrical  in  proportions, 
sound  and  new,  and  well  manned,  we  set  sail  once  more  with  high  hopes, 
and  hearts  filled  with  firm  resolves  to  sustain,  against  all  opposition, 
the  flag  of  true  Eclectic  Medical  Progress.  Long  shall  that  flag  wave 
over  The  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine. 


-<«<»> 


THE  FUTURE  COURSE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  JOURNAL. 

Our  original  design  in  establishing  this  journal  was  to  make  it  a 
purely  scientific  periodical.  We  have  at  no  time  lost  sight  of  this 
object,  and  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  exclude  from  its 
pages  matters  of  an  extra-professional  and  personal  character.  Circum- 
stances, however,  have  occurred  during  the  current  year  which  compelled 
us  occasionally  to  deviate  from  the  path  we  had  intended  to  pursue,  and 
occupy  a  portion  of  our  pages  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  personal 
controversy,  into  which  Ave  were  forced  to  engage,  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  the  honor  of  the  Eclectic  cause,  and  save  the  Institution  which 
was  under  our  charge  from  being  ruthlessly  wrested  from  us,  and  conse- 
crated to  charlatanry  by  the  machinations  of  outside  foes,  and  internal 
traitors. 

Our  enemies  had  filled  the  country  with  their  false  representations  of 
facts,  and  their  libelous  personal  attacks  upon  ourselves,  and  we  were 
constantly  beset  with  solicitations  from  our  friends,  for  a  statement 
of  the  truth,  in  regard  to  matters,  of  which  they  were  confident  they 
obtained  distorted  and  false  views  from  Newton7 s  Journal  and  Express- 
We  could  not,  therefore,  avoid  referring  briefly  to  the  controversy,  and 
making  such  contradictions  of  palpable  falsehoods,  and  explanations  of 
facts  as  were  deemed  necessary  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  our  readers  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  more  important  points  at  issue. 
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Knowing,  however,  that  "  A  controversy  with  such  men  as  Newton  and 
Jones,  who  have  no  regard  for  truth,  nor  sense  of  strict  honor,  is  endless  in 
its  nature,  and  "becomes  lower  and  lower  as  it  proceeds/7  it  was  finally 
determined  to  embody  all  the  leading  facts  of  the  controversy  together 
with  an  exposition  of  the  character  of  our  opponents,  in  the  form  of  a 
pamphlet,  which  might  be  sent  to  all  who  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and 
thus  leave  the  pages  of  the  College  Journal  to  be  occupied  by  matter  of 
scientific  interest,  and  practical  importance.  Such  a  pamphlet  has  been 
published  by  Prof.  Sherwood,  and  will  be  sent  gratuitously  to  all  who 
desire  to  read  it,  and  who  will  drop  him  a  line  to  that  effect. 

As  the  pamphlet  referred  to  demonstrates  the  utter  recklessness  of 
truth,  and  want  of  professional  and  personal  honor  of  our  principal 
enemies,  we  desire  it  to  be  taken  as  our  answer  to  all  they  have  said,  or 
may  say  in  regard  to  the  editors  of  this  journal,  and  we  insist  that  no 
statement  they  may  make,  nor  charge  they  may  utter  against  any  or  all 
of  us,  shall  be  regarded  as  having  any  foundation  purely  because  we 
may  not  choose  to  refute  or  contradict  it.  Our  war  with  such  individu- 
als shall  hereafter  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  one  of  non-intercourse. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  friends  for 
their  many  warm  expressions  of  approval  of  our  course,  and  for  their 
very  liberal  support  of  our  journal,  and  we  feel  warranted  in  assuring 
them,  and  all  who  may  feel  disposed  to  sustain  the  College  Journal  by 
becoming  subscribers,  that  the  next  volume,  the  first  number  of  which 
will  be  issued  in  January  1857,  shall  be  fully  equal  to  the  present  one, 
and  as  much  better  as  an  increased  patronage  shall  enable  us  to  make  it. 
We  hope  our  friends  will  at  once  send  in  their  subscriptions  and  exert 
their  influence  to  induce  others  to  subscribe,  that  we  may  commence  the 
new  year  with  a  good  list,  and  thus  be  warranted  in  making  certain 
desirable  improvements  which  we  have  in  contemplation,  which  while 
they  shall  not  increase  the  price  to  subscribers,  will  involve  some  addi- 
tional expense  to  us. 

The  price,  as  heretofore,  will  be  only  one  dollar  per  annum,  always 
to  be  paid  in  advance. 


-*    q>  «  •   >- 


COLLEGIATE  BUILDINGS. 
It  has  already  been  proposed  to  erect  a  handsome  and  appropriate 
collegiate  edifice  for  The  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine,  in  a  central  posi- 
tion on  one  of  the  principal  business  streets  of  the  city.  Our  present 
accommodations,  however,  are  all  that  we  need.  Our  ordinary  lecture- 
room,  is  a  neat,  pleasant,  and  well  lighted  hall,  capable  of  holding 
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about  two  hundred  persons.  Over  this  is  a  fine  amphitheatre  for  ana- 
tomical and  chemical  purposes,  which  when  completed,  will  hold  the 
same  number ;  and  another  large  apartment,  suitable  for  a  library  and 
museum,  with  a  smaller  one  for  faculty  purposes.  In  addition  to  these 
we  have  an  anatomical  hall  or  dissecting  room,  in  another  building,  of 
dimensions  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  lecture-rooms.  For  facility  of 
instruction  and  demonstration,  as  well  as  for  the  comfort,  health  and  con- 
venience of  students,  our  present  situation  is  superior  to  our  former 
location.  A  library  and  additional  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  each 
department  will  be  obtained  for  the  present  session. 


COLLEGIATE    MATTERS. 

Since  the  last  number  of  the  College  Journal  went  to  press,  our  liti- 
gation has  been  in  progress,  and  an  unexpected  decision  has  been  given 
by  the  District  Court — a  decision  that  the  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute  were  not  competent  to  issue  stock  on  credit,  or  for  bonds.  We 
say  this  decision  was  unexpected,  for  the  power  under  which  the  Faculty 
acted,  having  been  appointed  a  Financial  Committe  for  the  corporation, 
with  power  to  u  manage  all  the  financial  affairs  thereof"  was  certainly  a 
plenary  power  by  the  ordinary  construction  of  language.  It  was  so 
understood  by  every  one  connected  with  the  corporation,  from  its  very 
origin,  and  the  power  was  exercised  by  the  faculty  without  question  or 
opposition,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute. 
Nevertheless,  by  a  technical  mode  of  reasoning,  which  we  confess  we  do 
not  thoroughly  appreciate,  a  different  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at,  and  a 
new  rule  imposed  upon  the  movements  of  the  faculty.  Objecting  as  we  do  to 
such  a  construction  of  our  charter  and  bye-laws,  we  have  taken  excep- 
tions to  the  decision,  which  will  carry  up  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  must  confess  we  are  not  anxious  to  retain 
and  perpetuate  the  old  corporation,  with  its  cumbrous  arrangements  of 
stocks  and  debts,  and  other  practical  inconveniences.  We  have  often 
thought  that  a  re-organization  would  be  desirable,  and  have  already 
taken  the  necessary  steps,  by  establishing  a  new  corporation,  under  the 
title  of  The  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine,  to  supersede  the  old  organ- 
ization and  the  old  title  of  Eclectic  Medical  Institute.  Whatever  may  be 
the  final  result  of  the  suit,  the  new  title  will  be  adopted,  and  the  school 
will  be  hereafter  known  as  The  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine. 

The  subject  of  a  change  of  title  was  laid  before  the  medical  class  now 
in  attendance  upon  our  lectures,  and  the  change  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm.    The    opinion  was  expressed  by  the  members  of  the  class  and 
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faculty,  that  although  the  word  "Eclectic57  had  been  dishonored  by 
demagogues  and  charlatans,  and  by  their  scurrilous  publications,  it  was 
still  possible  to  retain  and  use  the  name,  and  redeem  it  from  any  tem- 
porary dishonor  which  it  had  suffered. 

We  have  a  class  of  over  sixty  now  in  attendance,  too  intelligent  to  be 
duped  by  falsehoods,  misled  by  cajolery,  or  bribed  by  gratuitous  admis- 
sion and  easy  graduation,  or  terrified  by  the  scurrilities  of  a  satanic 
press. 

P.  S.  Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have  concluded  not  to 
prolong  the  contest  for  a  possession  of  so  little  value.  The  only  matter 
of  any  value  involved  in  the  contest  was  the  old  name  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute,  and  the  rectitude  of  the  Faculty.  The  latter  has 
been  vindicated  by  the  trial  and  the  decision.  The  charges  of  fraud, 
etc.,  all  disappeared  before  the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  we  have  been 
defeated  only  because,  in  common  with  every  member  of  the  corporation 
since  the  Institute  was  established,  and  in  accordance  with  the  opin- 
ions of  eminent  jurists,  we  attributed  to  the  faculty  a  greater  amount, 
of  financial  power  than  it  was  allowed  by  the  Court.  As  to  the  old  name, 
it  will  soon  cease  to  be  respected,  and  we  decidedly  prefer  our  new  title, 
which  is  untarnished  by  dishonor  and  contention.  The  fungous  organ- 
ization, now  occupying  the  old  building,  will  be  disorganized  and 
exploded  in  less  than  twrelve  months  from  the  present  time.  In  making 
this  prediction,  we  base  our  opinion  upon  facts  which,  if  generally 
known,  would  leave  very  little  doubt  upon  the  subject. 


EDITORIAL    ABSTRACTS. 


Arnica  for  &rous  Effusion. — M.  Hauner,  of  the  Children's  Hospital, 
of  Munich,  has  used  arnica  with  success,  in  four  cases  of  serous  effusion : 
the  first  two  were  children  that  had  pleuritic  effusions.  The  debility 
was  too  great  to  justify  thoracentesis.  Ordinary  treatment  was  unavail- 
ing. A  complete  cure  was  effected  by  arnica.  Take  of  flowers  of  arnica 
3ss. — 3j.,  or  3jss.,  to  make  3ij.  to  3ijss.  of  infusion;  to  which  gss.  of 
syr.  senega  is  to  be  added  ;  and  one  or  two  dessert-spoonfuls  are  to  be 
taken  every  two  hours.  The  third  case  was  a  woman  of  twenty  years 
of  age.  She,  took  3ss.  of  the  flowers,  with  similar  results.  The  third, 
a  child,  had  arachnoidian  effusion,  which  slowly  disappeared.  Persever- 
ance is  requisite,  for  such  affections  do  not  rapidly  yield. 

VOL.    L,   NO.   XI. — 33 
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Chlorate  of  Potassa  for  Stomatitis. — The  same  gentleman  recommends 
the  following  formula  in  stomatitis  and  ulcers  of  the  mouth  :  ^.  Potass. 
Chlorat.  3ss. — 3j. ;  aq.  dist.  3iij- —  3iv. ;  syr.  alb.  3s,s.  M.  ft.  mist. 
S.  To  be  used  in  24  hours.  Valuable  also  in  diphtheritic  affections  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  in  mercurial  ulcerations  ;  but  its  value  is 
less  constant  in  these  cases. 

Columbo  in  Habitual  Diarrhea. — M.  Hauner  also  recommends  the 
prolonged  use  of  columbo  for  atony  of  the  intestines,  manifesting  itself 
by  a  diarrhea,  in  children  and  adults  :  R.  Ead.  columbae  gr.  viij. — 3j. ; 
aq.  dist.  3j. — 3jss. ;  coque  et  adde  syr.  cort.  aurant,  3ss.  S.  Take  two 
dessert-spoonfuls  every  hour.  Or,  R.  Ext.  columb.  gr.  ivss. — gr.  yj. ;  aq. 
cannel.  3j- — 3iss. ;  syr.  cort.  aurant,  3ss.  S.  To  be  taken  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Walnut  Leaves  for  Scrofulous  Children.  —  M.  Hauner  states  that 
newly  dried  walnut  leaves  are  decidedly  beneficial  in  cases  of  torpid, 
sluggish,  and  inactive  children,  in  scrofulous  ulcers,  otorrhea,  chronic, 
scrofulous,  cutaneous  ulcers,  in  atony  and  engorgement  of  the  lympha- 
tic system.  Hygienic  measures  to  be  concurrently  employed. —  Condensed 
from  a  Translation  in  N.  0.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

On  the  general  use  of  Chloroform. — Dr.  McLeod  read  a  paper,  May  1, 
1856,  before  the  Military  Medical  and  Surgical  Society,  in  the  Crimea, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  leading  points  : 

1.  Chloroform  is  the  only  anesthetic  of  practical  value. 

2.  The  physiological  action  of  anesthetics,  when  inhaled,  is  to.  be 
ascribed  to  their  absorption  into  the  blood,  and  their  being  thereby 
carried  to  the  nervous  centers.  Both  chloroform  and  ether  can  be 
detected  in  the  flesh  and  blood  for  a  considerable  time  after  being 
inhaled. 

3.  The  most  constant  post  mortem  appearances  after  death  from 
anesthetics,  are,  first,  a  highly  congested  state  of  the  pulmonary  tissues  ; 
second,  an  engorged  state  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  an  empty 
state  of  the  left,  in  other  cases  a  flaccid  condition  of  the  whole  organ ; 
third,  a  congested  state  of  the  brain  ;  fourth,  an  altered  condition  of 
the  blood  itself. 

4.  Death  may  be  ascribed  to,  first,  asphyxia,  caused  by  arrest  of  the 
chemical  changes  carried  on  in  the  lungs,  or  by  arrest  of  the  circula- 
tion in  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs ;  second,  to  coma,  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  vapor  in  the  nervous  centers  ;  third,  to  syncope,  caused 
either  through  the  nervous  centers,  or  from  the  local  action  of  the  over- 
charged blood  in  the  heart  itself.     Two  or  more  of  these  causes  may  be 
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combined.     These  conditions  all  arise  from  using  the   vapor  too  little 
diluted  with  atmospheric  air. 

The  following  precautions  are  advised  : 

1.  Keep  the  patient  from  food  some  hours  previous  to  administration. 

2.  Quiet  is  necessary  during  the  administration  of  the  vapor. 

3.  Free  circulation  of  pure  air  around  the  patient  should  be  allowed. 

4.  The  patient  should  always  be  in  the  recumbent  position  during 
the  exhibition. 

5.  All  constrictions  of  dress  should  be  removed  from  the  throat  and 
lungs. 

6.  The  patient  should  be  rapidly  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug,  while  a  large  amount  of  atmospheric  air  should  be  at  the  same 
time  admitted. 

The  respiration  is  the  great  guide  in  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form. Neither  the  eye  nor  the  pulse  communicate  anything  as  to  the 
establishment  of  the  action.  The  color  of  the  lips  and  flow  of  blood 
from  cut  vessels,  may  afford  indications  of  approaching  syncope. 

Age,  sex,  diathesis  and  idiosyncrasy  are  matters  of  indifference,  if 
we  are  guided  by  the  effects  produced. 

In  the  event  of  an  over  dose,  the  author  recommends  in  all  cases  the 
admission  of  a  stream  of  fresh  air,  the  drawing  forward  of  the  tongue, 
and  raising  of  the  epiglottis  with  the  finger,  and  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  face  and  chest.  In  syncope,  he  recommends  stimu- 
lants to  the  nostrils  and  rectum,  or  "  direct  stimulation  of  the  heart  by 
needles,  or  the  actual  cautery,"  the  upper  part  of  the  body  to  be  depressed. 
In  coma,  use  artificial  respiration,  produced  by  the  hands,  or  electricity. 

He  insists  on  the  value  of  anesthetics  in  all  cases  where  shock  and 
pain  are  to  be  apprehended,  but  regards  surgery  as  their  real  province, 
and  denies  that  there  is  anything  in  gun-shot  wounds  which  render  their 
use  less  beneficial  than  in  the  accidents  of  civil  life.  No  case,  he  claims, 
forbids  their  use,  but  refers  to  those  in  which  the  administration  should 
be  watched  with  care,  as  in  operations  on  the  back  of  the  mouth,  from 
danger  of  blood  getting  into  the  throat ;  in  cases  of  severe  hemorrhage, 
or  long  suppuration,  because  of  the  activity  of  absorption;  disease  of 
the  heart,  especially  active  dilatation,  from  danger  of  syncope;  aneuris- 
mal  disease  of  the  aorta ;  apoplectic  diathesis,  and  suspected  fatty 
degeneration. —  Condensed  from  London  Lancet. 


4    o  •  •   * 


The  fee  of  the  accoucheur  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  was   about  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
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BOOK    NOTICES. 


A  Treatise  on   Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology,  or  Materia   Medica,     By  Geo.  B.  Wood,  M.D], 
etc.,  etc.     In  two  volumes.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     1856. 

About  the  year  1820,  Prof.  Wood  commenced  teaching  Materia 
Medica,  as  a  private  lecturer  on  the  subject.  He  was  afterward 
appointed  Professor  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  later 
he  had  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Materia  Medica,  in  the  -Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  which  department  he  continued  to  teach  until 
he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice. 

Daring  this  time,  he  collected  the  materials  for  his  share  of  the 
United  States  Dispensatory,  of  which  work  he  was  joint  author  with 
Prof.  Bache.  He  was  also  for  about  twenty  years  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

From  this  brief  reference  to  his  professional  career,  it  can  be  per- 
ceived that  Prof.  Wood  has  enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  preparing  himself  to  present  to  the  profession  a  valua- 
ble work  on  this  important  branch  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  that 
he  has  finished  his  labors  to  the  general  acceptance  and  approval  of  the 
profession,  can  not  be  doubted. 

In  the  examination  of  works  devoted  to  this  branch  of  Medical 
Science,  we  are  so  forcibly  reminded  of  the  value  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of 
words,  and  of  the  evils  which  result  from  the  absence  of  this  accuracy, 
that  we  are  induced  to  quote  from  that  most  accurate  and  conscientious 
writer,  Dr.  Wm.  Tully,  who  is  now  publishing  in  serial  numbers,  a  work 
on  this  same  subject.  He  quotes  from  another,  as  saying :  "  So  well 
are  we  convinced  of  the  extensive  influence  of  words  and  forms  of 
speech,  in  transmitting  the  crude  and  false  notions  of  former  times,  that 
we  should  esteem  the  man  who  had  succeeded  in  abolishing  all  accus- 
tomed words  and  phrases  involving  falsehood  and  hypothesis,  and  in 
substituting  for  them  such,  and  such  only,  as  should  convey  literal 
truth,  as  the  greatest  benefactor  Medical  Science  ever  received."  He 
also  quotes  from  Lavoisier,  in  regard  to  "  the  impossibility  of  separating 
the  nomenclature  of  the  science  from  the  science  itself,"  inasmuch  as 
-;  every  branch  of  physical  science  must  consist  of  three  things — the 
series  of  facts,  which  are  the  objects  of  the  science — the  ideas  which 
represent  the  facts — and  the  words  by  which  these  ideas  are  expressed." 

"  Like  three  impressions  from  the  same  seal,  the  word  ought  to  pro- 
duce the  idea,  and  the  idea  to  be  a  picture  of  the  fact." 
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"  However  certain  the  facts  of  any  science  may  be,  and  however  just 
the  ideas  that  we  may  have  formed  of  these  facts,  we  can  only  commu- 
nicate false  and  imperfect  impressions  of  the  ideas  to  others,  while  we 
want  words  by  which  they  may  he  properly  expressed. " 

If  the  nomenclature  and  the  classification,  adopted  by  most  writers  on 
Materia  Medica,  be  judged  by  this  standard,  (and  we  confess  that  we 
can  adopt  none  other),  it  must  be  confessed  as  much  will  be  found 
worthy  of  condemnation  as  of  approval. 

The  work  now  under  consideration  is  by  no  means  free  from  the  evil 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  others.     For  instance,  the  author  says: 

"  The  general  remedies  are  necessarily,  as  before  stated,  either  stimu- 
lant, or  sedative,  or  alterative ;  that  is,  either  elevate,  or  depress,  or  alter 
the  systemic  actions/7 

From  this  view  of  the  matter,  our  author  naturally  builds  up  his 
classification,  which  we  think  neither  as  clear,  comprehensible,  or  as 
natural,  as  that  partially  presented  to  us  by  Headland,  in  his  admirable 
prize  Essay.  In  the  classification  by  Profl  Wood,  we  find  no  plane  for 
the  irons,  or  other  restoratives,  of  Headland's  classification;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  also,  with  slight  modification,  of  those  Headland 
styles  Qatalytics.  In  this  classification  of  Wood,  there  seems  also  to 
be  no  fit  place  for  all  the  narcotics  ;  for  certainly  all  the  narcotics  do 
not  manifest  their  medicinal  power  by  simply  elevating  or  depressing 
systemic  actions  or  in  producing  what  Prof.  Wood  styles  an  alterative  effect. 

Manifestly,  that  classification  which  does  not  assign  a  fitting  place  for 
the  great  number  of  medicines  which  act,  by  adding  something  to,  or 
removing  something  from,  the  circulating  fluids ;  and  which  also  does 
not  include  the  narcotics,  must  be  pronounced  defective. 

So  also,  amono^  what  are  stvled  "  Local  remedies  affecting  the  func- 
tions,"  we  find  mention  of  those  which  stimulate  the  eliminative  powers 
of  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  skin,  the  kidneys,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  the  ovaries,  and  the  salivary  glands ;  but  we  do  not  find  mention 
in  this  classification  of  those  remedies  which  lessen  the  activity  of  these 
eliminative  organs. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  charging  these  omissions  on  the 
author  of  this  work  alone,  for,  unfortunately,  his  classification  is  no 
more  incomplete  than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

In  the  description  of  the  individual  agents,  and  their  use  as  medi- 
cines, we  find  much  to  commend — much  improvement  on  former  works, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  most  desirable  form  of  using  the  medicine, 
and  also  in  noting  the  active  constituents  of  the  agents,  which  the 
researches  of  modern  chemists  have  brought  to  our  knowledge. 
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In  looking  over  the  index,  one  who  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  our  western  practitioners,  will  regret  that  so  many  of  the  valuable 
agents  in  use  here  are  not  even  mentioned,  and  that  others  are  but 
slightly  noticed.  We  hope  these  omissions  will  be  supplied  in  future 
editions. 

We  think  the  work,  while  it  by  no  means  comes  up  to  our  ideal  of 
what  a  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  should  be,  is  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  medical  science,  and  as  such  will  be  extensively 
read,  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 


A  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  Spexcer  Thompson,  M.  D.,  etc.  First 
American  from  the  last  London  Edition,  revised,  with  additions  by  Hexry  H.  Smith, 
M.  V.,  etc.    Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.    1856. 

This  work,  which  has  received  some  high  commendations  in  England, 
and  has  met  with  considerable  sale  in  this  country,  may  well  find  a 
place  in  the  library  of  the  student  in  medicine,  and  the  druggist,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  amateur  in  the  science.  We  think  this  a  safer 
work  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  non-professional  than  most  works  of  the 
kind. 


The  Transactions  of  the  New  Hampshire  Mediccl  Society, — (Sixty-sixth  Anniversary,)  held  at 
Concord,  June  3  and  4,  1S53. 

An  old  friend  and  class-mate  has  favored  me  with  this  volume,  from 
which  it  appears  this  venerable  society  is  in  a  very  flourishing  and  active 
condition,  and  not,  like  the  State  Society  of  Ohio,  so  filled  with  men  who 
amuse  themselves  by  calling  each  other  all  manner  of  vile  names,  as  to 
have  become  a  by-word  and  a  reproach  to  the  profession. 

This  volume  of  Transactions  is  made  up  of  a  brief  report  of  the 
meeting,  from  which  we  learn  that  our  old  friend  and  graduate,  Dr. 
Ariel  Hunton,  of  Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 
The  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Adoniram  Smalley,  of  Lyme 
on  "  Progressive  Medicine  :  Its  Relation  to  Society ;  the  other  /Sciences  and 
Professions"  is  a  most  creditable  and  interesting  production  ;  a  paper  by 
Prof.  E.  H.  Parker,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  on  "  Results  of  the  Quantative 
and  Qualitative  Analyses  of  Homeopathic  Medical  Preparations ;v  in 
which  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  Homeopathic  physicians  of  New 
York  depend  upon  the  attenuations  of  Hahnemann,  and  the  authorities  of 
that  set  of  practitioners,  is  thoroughly  exposed  and  refuted  by  Dr. 
Du  Berceau's  finding  that  their  Solubilis  Mercury  contained  eleven  parts 
in  the  hundred  of  metallic  mercury — their  Arsenicum  Alb.,  contained 
1.112  parts  in  the  hundred  of  arsenious  acid  ;  that  their  Tincture  of 
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China,  was  strong  tincture  of  cinchona,  and  that  their  tinctures  of  Rhus 
Toxicodendron,  of  Dulcamara,  of  Ipecacuanha,  of  Aconite,  of  Arnica,  of 
Cantharides,  and  Chamomile,  were  apparently  of  the  same  strength,  or 
stronger  than  tinctures  of  the  same  agents  in  common  use  ;  and  that 
many  other  preparations  contained  notable  quantities  of  the  active  medi- 
cines. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Quackery"  by  the  Chairman,  Dr. 
Albert  Smith,  in  which  the  writer  attempts  a  stern  rebuke  to  those  phy- 
sicians who  have  unfortunately  (as  he  thinks,)  entertained  any  faith  in 
"  the  miserable  pathology  that  has  hung  for  ages  like  an  incubus  upon 
the  world — the  erroneous  and  unintelligible  doctrines  of  humoral  pathol- 
ogy/7 which  must  greatly  abash  and  confound  Simon,  Lehmann,  Draper, 
Headland,  and  others  of  this  quackish  horde,  should  they  ever  chance  to 
read  this  report ;  and  also  wages  battle  against  those  pathologists  and 
therapeutists  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  worm  fever 
and  worm  fits, "  which,  he  says,  "is  bad  enough  for  old  women  and 
quacks/7 but  which  belief,  he  says,  "no  man  wTill  fall  into." 

Seriously,  if  committees  can  not  find  better  arguments  against  quack- 
ery than  are  presented  in  this  report,  it  may  be  well  for  them  to  ask  to 
be  dismissed. 

A  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Practical  Medicine"  by  another  class- 
mate, Dr.  Wm.  H.  H.  Mason,  which  contains  enough  good  things  to  lead 
the  reader  almost  to  overlook  his  opposition  to  the  use  of  Quinia,  Mor- 
phia, Veratria,  and  other  proximate  principles,  and  his  recommendation 
to  the  profession  to  return  to  the  crude  article,  and  to  predict  that "  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  opium  gum  (?)  will  be  almost  exclusively 
used  in  preference  to  any  of  its  preparations." 

It  is  decidedly  refreshing  to  read,  after  this,  the  "Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indigenous  Botany  and  Materia  Medica"  by  Dr.  Albert  Smith, 
from  which  we  shall  make  only  one  quotation,  merely  as  a  reply  to  Dr. 
Mason,  as  we  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  soon  transferring  a  part,  or  the 
whole  of  the  Eeport  to  the  pages  of  the  College  Journal. 

Dr.  Smith  truly  says :  "  It  is  only  to  organic  chemistry  that  we  are  to 
look  for  the  desired  improvement,  from  which  we  have  already  derived 
great  and  important  advances  in  medicine,  and  may  still  confidently  look 
for  far  greater.  The  essential  principles  have  been  separated,  in  the 
form  of  powder,  from  many  vegetable  medicines."  °  °  °  "  So  many 
of  these  powders  are  yet  so  very  impure,  so  uncertain,  in  their  effects,  that 
they  are  of  very  little  value  to  the  profession." 

Should  Dr.  Smith,  or  any  other  practicing  physician  desire  it,  I  will 
gladly  send  him  specimens  from  the  laboratories  of  our  Pharmaceutists, 
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which  I  think  they  will  find  are  not  "  so  very  impure.''     The  Report 
gives  deserved  commendation  to  the  Fluid  Extracts. 

The  Transactions  also  contain  a  Dissertation  on  Inflammation,  by  Dr. 
P.  A.  Stackpole,  which  is  well  worth  reading,  although  it  does  not  contain 
anything  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  volume  is  creditable  to  its 
contributors  and  the  Society.  C. 


Lectures  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  delivered  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York:  By  John  B.  Beck,  M.  D.,  etc.  :  Prepared  for 
the  press  by  his  friend,  C.  R.  Gilman,  M.  D.,  etc.  Second  edition.  New  York  :  S.  S.  & 
W.  Wood,  1856. 

This  work,  which  was  prepared  from  the  manuscript  lectures  left  by 
Prof.  Beck  at  his  death,  contain  the  arrangement  given  by  that  popular 
teacher  to  his  lectures,  together  with  the  subjects  treated  of  by  him, 
and  as  Prof.  Beck  had  but  little  confidence  in,  and  did  not  dwell  upon, 
the  so-called  "  new  remedies"  the  omission  has,  in  a  slight  degree,  been 
supplied  by  the  Editor  and  Prof.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  in  an  article  on  Proxi- 
mate Principles,  which  is  sufficiently  full  to  indicate  the  very  great 
importance  and  value  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  and  convenient  class 
of  agents.  The  editor  has  also  added  a  paper  on  Anesthetics,  which  were 
introduced  into  practice  but  a  short  time  prior  to  the  death  of  Prof.  Beck. 

The  work,  as  now  presented,  gives  a  fair  view  of  the  Therapeutical 
doctrines  of  the  author,  together  with  a  clear  description  of  the  proper- 
ties and  uses  of  the  agents  which  are  mentioned  in  its  pages,  and  may 
be  consulted  with  advantage. 


MISCELLANY. 


TESTIMONIAL    TO     DR.    HALL. 

Dr.  Spencer  T.  Hall,  of  Derby,  England,  upon  whom  the  honorary 
decree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred  at  the  last  session  of  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Institute,  has  received  from  his  friends  an  honorable  testimonial  of  their 
esteem,  in  the  form  of  a  subscription  to  present  him  with  complete  anat- 
omical models,  diagrams  and  apparatus,  suitable  to  illustrate  lectures 
upon  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  This  testimonial  is  highly  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  worth  of  the  articles,  but  from  the  character  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  thus  manifested  their  esteem.  Among  the  participators, 
we  observe  the  names  of  thoDuke  of  Eutland,  the  Mayors  of  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  and  a  number  of  prominent  editors,  physicians,  clergymen, 
etc.,  which  demonstrates  that  the  eclectic  liberality  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  his 
cultivation  of  Anthropology  have  not  impaired  his  honorable  standing 
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OEIGINAL    CONTEIBUTIOKS. 


COLD  AS  AN  ANESTHETIC  AND  KEMEDIAL  AGENT. 

BY     PROF.     CLEAVE  LAND. 

Although  "but  a  brief  period  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Etherial  Anaesthetics  into  the  practice  of  surgery,  the  desire 
for  something  of  the  kind — something  that  would  permit  the  surgeon  to 
operate  upon  the  flesh  of  his  patient  without  causing  pain,  doubtless, 
has  been  present  at  all  times. 

About  the  year  1830,  after  it  had  been  proved  that  the  magnetic,  or 
as  it  has  since  been  styled  the  biological  state  of  the  patient,  could  not 
always  be  induced  or  maintained  in  patients  undergoing  surgical  opera- 
tions, it  was  proposed,  according  to  Dr.  James  Arnott,  and  by  a  sur- 
geon of  some  eminence  in  the  profession,  that  patients  about  to  undergo 
painful  surgical  operations,  should,  previous  to  the  operation,  be  bled 
until  syncope  should  be  induced,  and  that  the  operation  should  be  per- 
formed during  the  continuance  of  the  fainting  fit.  Dr.  Arnott  speaks 
of  a  breast  having  been  excised  while  the  patients  remained  unconscious 
from  the  venesection. 

Intoxication  from  alcohol  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  narcotism  from 
opium,  and  stupefaction  from  the  use  of  ether  and  chloroform,  it  would 
seem,  should  entirely  satisfy  this  desire  for  benumbing  the  patient ;  but 
not  so,  for  about  the  year  1848,  Dr.  James  Arnott,  who  had  been  inves- 
tigating in  regard  to  the  nature  of  inflammation,  and  making  many 
experiments  in  regard  to  eold  as  a  remedial  agent  in  inflammations, 
announced  that  in  the  application  of  frigorific  mixtures,  he  had  discov- 
VOL.   I.,   NO.   XII. — 32. 
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ered  a  means  by  which  he  could  produce  complete  insensibility  of  the 
parts  to  which  the  agents  were  applied,  and  that  the  state  of  anaesthesia 
could  be  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  permit  the  perform- 
ance of  any  ordinary  surgical  operation,  without  any  interference  with 
the  vital  processes  of  the  subsequent  healing  of  the  wound,  and  also 
with  none  of  the  injurious  results  to  the  general  system  which  some- 
times follow  the  use  of  Etherial  anaesthetics. 

Dr.  Arnott  published  his  views  of  local  anaesthesia  by  means  of  cold, 
in  November,  1848,  and  a  few  months  subsequently,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  London  Lancet,  he  again  called  the  attention  of  the  profession 
to  his  use  of  the  freezing  mixture. 

He  first  applied  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  salt  in  a  thin  bladder ; 
but  in  the  second  communication  he  mentioned  applying  the  mixture 
by  means  of  a  common  wine  or  beer  glass. 

In  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  profession  into  the  use  of  cold  for 
anaesthetic  purposes,  Dr.  Arnott  made  the  following  explanation  in 
regard  to  its  therapeutic  action  :  "  Intense  cold,  or  congelation,  would 
probably  long  ere  now  have  attained  a  place  among  the  more  potent 
therapeutical  means,  but  for  a  mistaken  notion  respecting  its  effects  on 
the  animal  structure.  It  has  always  been  dreaded  as  a  cause  either  of 
violent  reaction  and  inflammation,  or,  if  longer  continued,  of  immediate 
gangrene  or  death,  of  the  part  subjected  to  it ;  and  the  common  acci- 
dents from  intense  frosts  in  severe  winters  and  high  latitudes,  have 
appeared  to  justify  this  apprehension.  But  although  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  body  thus  exposed  to  intense  cold,  may  suffer  as  severely  as 
when  it  is  exposed  to  intense  heat,  or  is  burned  by  accidental  fires,  yet 
when  severe  cold  is  regulated,  as  has  been  just  described,  it  becomes  an 
agent  of  a  different  character;  it  produces  neither  reaction  nor  mortifica- 
tion. When  limited  in  degree,  duration,  and  extent,  it  exerts  an  anti- 
inflammatory power ;  it  appears  to  depress  the  vascular  and  nervous 
energies  permanently,  and  yet  within  the  bounds  of  safety ;  and,  proba- 
bly, while  it  depresses,  it  considerably  modifies  the  vital  action." 

"  If  the  above  explanation  of  the  action  of  cold  be  correct,  it  is  obviously 
applicable  to  a  great  number  of  the  more  formidable  maladies  to  which 
the  human  frame  is  subject.  As  respects  its  anaesthetic  action  on  the 
nerves,  it  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  many  painful  diseases, 
the  seat  of  which  can  be  reached  by  it ;  but  it  is  probably  as  a  preven- 
tive and  prompt  remedy  of  vascular  excitement  or  inflammation  that  it 
will  be  chiefly  valued.  Cold  has  already  a  high  character  as  a  remedy 
for  inflammation." 

"  As  the  prevalent  erroneous  notion,  that  congelation  of  the  animal 
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texture  must,  in  every  instance,  produce  either  violent  reaction  or 
gangrene,  will  probably  prove  some  impediment  to  the  reception  of  this 
important  therapeutic  agent,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  such  as  may 
object  to  it  on  this  account,  of  the  vast  difference  between  intense  cold, 
acting  for  a  long  period  on  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  where  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  never  vigorous,  and  ready  to  reanimate  the 
parts  in  which  it  has  ceased.7' 

Dr.  Arnott's  recommendation  of  cold  as  an  anaesthetic  agent,  led  many 
in  Europe  and  America  to  give  it  a  trial.  In  1850,  Mr.  Nunn  applied 
little  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  ice  to  the  necks  of  a  crop  of  venereal  warts 
depending  from  the  labia  minora  and  clitoris  of  a  patient,  and  as  they 
became  blanched,  he  removed  them  without  pain,  and  with  but  little 
hemorrhage.  This  idea  has  since  been  frequently  acted  upon  by  Dr.  J. 
Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  who  removed  a  congenital  naevus,  by  passing 
a  narrow-bladed  knife  under  the  cuticle,  and  cutting  the  vessels  in 
every  direction.  This  operation  required  to  be  repeated  several  times, 
as  some  of  the  vessels  would  re-unite,  but  it  was  finally  successful  in 
destroying  the  morbid  growth.  Dr.  Warren  also  opened  a  fascial 
paronychia,  and  removed  vascular  tumors,  while  the  parts  were  frozen, 
and  he  and  others  thought  the  subsequent  healing  of  the  parts  was 
more  speedy  than  it  would  have  been,  had  not  congelation  been  resorted 
to,  while  the  loss  of  blood  was  far  less  than  usual.  Dr.  Warren  properly 
cautioned  surgeons  to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  tissues  are  frozen,  the 
knife  meets  with  more  resistance  than  when  they  are  not  frozen,  and 
that  there  is  some  danger  of  the  knife's  slipping  and  wounding  parts 
not  intended  to  be  cut. 

In   the   Gazette  de  Hopiteaux,  it  is  stated,  after  repeated  failures,  of 
many  other  modes  of    inducing  local  anaesthesia,  that  "  Velpeau   still 
uses,  in  many  cases,  the  production  of  cold  by  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice 
and  common  salt."     In  the  last  American  edition    of  Velpeau's   great 
work  on  Surgery,  and  in   the  Appendix  by  the  American  Editor,  Prof. 
Blackman   refers   to  a  Clinical  Lecture  by  Yelpeau,  on  the  subject  of 
Local  Anaesthesia,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  not  possible  to  produce 
anaesthesia,  locally,  by  means  of  chloroform,  because  that  agent,  as  he 
supposed,  could  only  act  through  the  medium   of  the  great   nervous 
centers,  "  but  tbat  in  cold  we  possess  an  agent   of  real    and  energetic 
power.'7  M.  Eicket  is  also  reported  to  have  used  refrigeration  as  a  local 
anaesthetic. 

In  the  London  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  for  March  1854,  is  an 
article  in  which  Dr.  Arnott  complains  of  M.  Velpeau,  as  having  failed 
to  do  him  justice,  by  neglecting  to   mention   his  contributions  on  this 
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subject;  for  lie  says  that  as  early  as  in  1849  be  made  bis  views  known 
to  the  surgeon  of  La  Charite.  In  1851  Dr.  Arnott  explained  his  method 
to  Prof.  Blackman,  who  has  tried  it  in  a  few  instances,  but  evidently 
does  not  value  it  as  highly  as  some  others ;  but  as  he  has  recently  become 
more  cautious  than  formerly  of  the  use  of  chloroform,  he  is  again 
making  trials  of  congelation. 

The  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  for  May,  1854,  has  an 
editorial  which  commends  cold  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  as  "  freezing  the 
skin  and  subjacent  parts  seems  to  us  well  adapted  for  minor  operations 
in  Surgery,  and  we  feel  surprised  that  it  has  not  been  more  extensively 
tried  in  this  conn  try. " 

Dr.  Snow,  of  London,  read  a  paper  before  the  Physiological  section  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  London  (April  10th,  1854),  in  which  he  examined 
the  various  methods  proposed  to  produce  local  anaesthesia,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  "  the  only  means  they  as  yet  possessed  of  producing  com- 
plete anaesthesia  was  that  of  refrigeration,  proposed  by  Dr.  Arnott." 

In  the  same  year  (1854),  Dr.  Arnott  published  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  considered  the  question — "  Is  it  justifiable  to  administer  Chloroform  in 
Surgical  Operations,  after  Us  having  already  proved  fatal  in  upward  of 
fifty  cases,  when  pain  can  safely  beprevented,  without  loss  of  consciousness, 
by  momentary  benumbing  cold?" 

In  recapitulating  the  advantages  of  the  various  methods,  proposed, 
Dr.  Arnott  said:  "Although  in  deep  operations,  the  insensibility  pro- 
duced by  chloroform  may  be  greater  than  that  by  cold  (unless  this  were 
applied  in  the  different  stages  of  the  incision),  in  all  superficial  opera- 
tions, which  constitute  the  immense  majority,  cold  is  superior  to 
chloroform,  in  the  circumstances  of  safety,  ease  of  application,  or  the 
saving  of  time  and  trouble ;  certainty  of  producing  anaesthesia,  and, 
lastly,  in  the  power  it  possesses  of  preventing  subsequent  inflammation." 

Mr.  Paget  also  reported  having  found  the  plan  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
that  subsequent  union  of  the  separated  parts  occurred  without  the  usua] 
troublesome  inflammation. 

Mr.  Watson,  also,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  had  made  use  of  the  same 
means.  So,  also,  had  Mr.  Crichet,  of  the  London  Hospital,  made  use 
of  the  same  means  for  producing  local  anaesthesia ;  but  these  two  sur- 
geons seemed  to  have  considerable  difficulty  in  producing  congelation. 
Dr.  Warren  found  it  useful  in  some  cases  where  vascular  tumors  are 
involved,  to  apply  the  freezing  mixture  during  the  progress  of  the  opera- 
tion, as  had  previously  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott,  partly  to  keep 
the  parts  insensible,  and  also  to  restrain  the  hemorrhage  that  might 
otherwise  prove  embarrassing  during  the  operation. 
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Not  only  Dr.  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Detroit,  but 
others  in  this  country,  have  strongly  commended  local  anaesthesia  with 
the  freezing  mixture  of  Dr.  Arnott,  in  place  of  general  anaesthesia  with 
chloroform  and  ether,  and  among  other  reasons  adduced,  is  the  very  im- 
portant one,  of  the  absence  of  any  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient. 

The  Method  of  Application  recommended  by  Dr.  Arnott,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  demand,  is  the  one 
most  in  use. 

The  apparatus  required,  is,  a  thin  piece  of  gauze  or  other  textile 
tissue;  a  coarse,  strong  cloth;  a  piece  of  iron  or  wood,  with  which  to 
beat  the  ice  into  fine  fragments  ;  a  sheet  of  paper,  either  strong  wrapping 
or  ordinary  news-paper ;  a  sponge  ;  an  ivory  paper-folder  or  a  wooden 
spatula ;  and  the  components  of  the  frigorific  mixture.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  a  piece  of  ice  of  the  size  of  an  orange  will  suffice  for  most 
operations. 

When  but  a  slight  freezing  is  required,  the  addition  of  common  table 
salt  (chloride  of  Sodium)  to  the  ice  will  suffice.  When  a  greater  loss  of 
heat  is  required,  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potassa),  or  sal.  ammoniac  (hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia),  may  be  substituted. 

The  ice  is  to  be  put  into  the  coarse,  strong  cloth,  and  beaten  into  fine 
fragments  as  quickly  as  convenient,  care  being  taken  that  all  the  ice  be 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder,  lest  large  lumps  should  interfere  with  the 
freezing.  The  ice  is  then  to  be  placed  on  the  sheet  of  paper  and  about 
half  as  much  in  bulk  of  salt,  also  in  powder,  added  to  it,  and  quickly 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  it  by  means  of  the  paper-folder  or  spatula. 
Unless  this  be  done  promptly  and  thoroughly,  the  mixture  will  be  imper- 
fect, a  part  of  it  freezing  into  lumps. 

The  mixture  may  then  be  put  into  the  gauze — (a  bladder  as  is  some- 
times used,  will  not  answer  as  well) — and  as  soon  as  the  salt  has  acted 
on  the  ice  so  as  to  produce  drops  of  brine,  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  part  to  which  the  mixture  is  to  be  applied  should,  if  convenient, 
be  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  so  as  to  allow  a  uniform  application 
of  the  mixture  ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  raise  it  up  from  the  part  once  in  a  few 
seconds,  so  as  to  allow  the  eye  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  refrigera- 
tion. When  the  part  to  be  frozen  can  not  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  mixture  can  be  retained  in  situ  by  the  hand,  first  covering 
the  tissue  in  which  it  is  confined,  with  a  napkin  folded  thick  enough  to 
protect  the  hand  of  the  assistant  from  danger  of  being  frozen.  If  the 
part  to  be  frozen  be  large,  and  can  not  well  be  covered  with  the  freezing 
mixture,  the  mixture  should  be  moved  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  congeal  as 
large  a  surface  as  may  be  desired.     As  the  mixture  becomes  fluid,  it  is 
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well  to  preserve  surrounding  parts  by  absorbing  this  fluid  with  the 
sponge,  or  by  receiving  it  into  a  vessel  placed  underneath. 

For  the  purpose  of  extracting  teeth  without  pain,  the  Dentists  have 
devised  an  apparatus  by  which  a  stream  of  the  freezing  mixture  can 
be  made  to  flow  through  a  thin  tube  which  is  applied  to  the  tooth  and 
jaw,  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  produces  such  a  benumbing  result 
that  the  teeth  can  be  extracted  without  suffering,  and  other  operations  can 
be  performed  on  them  while  benumbed.  The  Dental  journals  contain  a 
full  description  of  this  apparatus,  and  the  manner  of  its  use,  which  is 
omitted  here,  because  of  the  space  it  would  occupy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  a  similar  apparatus  would  be  very  desirable  in  the  practice  of  the 
Surgeon,  for  the  purpose  of  localizing  the  freezing,  and  applying  it  to 
parts  where  the  ordinary  mode  of  freezing  would  not  be  applicable. 

The  first  effect  produced  by  the  contact  of  the  freezing  mixture  with 
the  living  tissue,  is  a  feeling  of  a  peculiar  numbness.  The  skin  is  ren- 
dered paler  than  natural,  and  yet  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any 
pain,  or  even  a  feeling  of  coldness.  In  from  twenty-five  to  forty  seconds, 
the  whole  surface  to  which  the  mixture  is  applied,  becomes  perfectly 
blanched  and  shrunken  from  the  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  and 
other  tissues,  which  constriction  induces  a  sensation  of  slight  pressure, 
and  of  pricking  or  tickling,  very  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  appli- 
cation of  mustard.  If  the  application  be  still  continued,  the  fatty  mat- 
ter becomes  congealed,  and  the  parts  are  hard  for  a  considerable  depth 
as  well  as  white,  and  as  larger  nerves  are  involved  in  the  pressure,  the 
tingling  or  pricking  sensation  in  the  nerves  is  increased ;  but  unless  .the 
frozen  part  is  peculiarly  sensitive,  this  does  not  cause  any  considerable 
amount  of  suffering  to  the  patient,  and  it  soon  subsides,  for  the  nerves  also 
become  congealed  and  lose  their  power  of  conveying  sensations.  But 
this  pricking  will  return  again  when  the  adipose  matter  again  becomes 
fluid  by  the  application  of  warmth,  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  freezing 
mixture.  The  reader  may  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  this  description  of 
the  sensations  produced  by  freezing,  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  personal 
experience  of  the  writer,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  statements  of  patients. 

The  mixture  need  not  be  kept  in  contact  more  than  from  one  to  four 
or  five  minutes,  and  had  better  be  re-applied,  if  necessary,  between  the 
different  steps  of  the  operation,  than  to  be  too  long  continued  at  first.  It 
maybe  re-applied,  either  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  numbness,  or 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  suppressing  hemorrhage,  where 
the  parts  are  vascular  and  the  flow  of  blood  might  embarrass  the  oper- 
ator or  prove  prejudicial  to  the  patient. 

The  best  way  to  allow  the  congelation  to  pass  away,  and  prevent  any 
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harm  to  the  parts,  is  to  place  a  little  powdered  ice  upon  the  frozen  parts, 
or  a  cloth  wetted  with  ice-water,  and  keep  the  surface  cold  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  so  as  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  change  of  temperature 
and  of  condition. 

Congelation  may  be  used  for  many  other  purposes  in  addition  to  that 
of  preventing  pain  during  the  performance  of  surgical  operations.  It 
possesses  the  three  fold  character  of  a  prophylactic,  a  remedy,  and  an 
ancesihetic. 

Of  its  prophylactic  powers,  but  little  will  be  said  here,  as  they  can  be 
inferred  from  the  consideration  of  its  remedial  relations. 

As  a  remedy,  congelation  may  be  used  in  many  different  diseases 
affecting  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems  in  particular,  and  also  in 
some  forms  of  disease  affecting  all  the  structure  of  the  part  affected. 
As  heat  has  been  styled  a  vital  stimulant,  so  cold  has  been  called  one  of 
the  most  deadly  poisons.  By  means  of  it,  we  lessen  undue  excitation, 
and  thus  bring  the  action  of  a  highly  excited  part  back  to  the  normal 
standard ;  but  we  can  do  more,  for  not  only  can  we  remove  all  undue 
excitation,  of  the  part  or  of  the  system,  but  we  can  lessen  even  normal 
activity  until  we  remove  all  vital  manifestations  ;  and,  as  in  the  whole 
system,  so  in  the  different  organs  or  localities  to  which  we  may  apply  it, 
we  can,  by  the  use  of  this  agent,  lessen  the  activity  of  such  parts,  just 
to  the  extent  we  wish. 

Hence,  the  very  great  value  of  cold  in  local  or  general  inflammations. 
Dr.  Arnott  says  :  "  Of  external  inflammations,  it  is  a  certain,  speedy, 
safe,  and  agreeable  remedy.  Certain,  because  where  congelation  can 
be  produced,  inflammation  ceases.  Every  other  remedy  for  inflamma- 
tion, as  blood-letting,  antimony,  mercury,  minor  degrees  of  cold  etc., 
are  more  doubtful  in  their  effects.  Speedy,  because  congelation  instantly 
arrests  inflammation.  The  congestive  state  which  sometimes  succeeds 
congelation,  has  nothing  of  the  character  of  inflammation,  and  none 
of  its  consequences.  When  the  degree  of  duration  of  the  refrigeration 
has  been  insufficient,  or  when  the  cause  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
part  continues  to  operate,  the  inflammation  will,  after  a  considerable 
period  of  time,  return;  but  a  re-application  'of  the  remedy  will  again 
immediately  arrest  it. 

"  Safe,  because  in  no  instance  of  hundreds,  in  which  it  has  been 
employed,  has  congelation  been  productive  of  any  injury  or  untoward 
effect.  Blood-letting  often  proves  destructive,  by  prostrating  the  vital 
powers  required  for  reparation  ;  and  the  other  remedies  named  all  have 
their  respective  evil  or  danger.  Still,  as  every  potent  agent  may  be 
abused,  so  might  congelation  prove  prejudicial  if  too  long  continued, 
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or  if  produced  by  frigorific  mixtures  of  greater  power'  than  is  required. 
Agreeable,  because  it  is  speedy ;  because  it  instantly  benumbs  the 
part,  and  relieves  the  pain  that  accompanies  the  inflammation." 

"  Congelation,  in  respect  to  its  use  in  erysipelas,  is  what  is  termed  a 
rational  remedy.  Its  analogies  with  other  known  remedies  of  inflammation 
would  recommend  its  employment  in  this  disease.  Much  of  the  danger 
of  the  erysipelas,  which  affects  the  face  and  neck,  unquestionably  pro- 
ceeds from  the  extensive  and  severe  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  and  to 
the  suppression  of  this,  the  efforts  of  the  physicians  have  been  directed. 
As  cold  is  a  remedy  of  inflammation  of  admitted  efficiency,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  by  subjecting  the  diseased  tissue,  and  that  alone,  to  a 
short  application  of  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than  has  hitherto 
been  employed,  a  greater  depressing,  or  anti-phlogistic  power  may  be 
exerted. 

"  Inflammation  of  other  systems  or  organs,  occurring  in  typhus  or 
other  febrile  diseases,  must  materially  increase  their  danger.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  only  in  erysipelatous  fevers,  that  congelation  will  be 
found  a  remedy  of  great  value  in  subduing  local  affections;  it  will 
probably  also  be  very  serviceable  in  other  analogous  diseases,  accompa- 
nied with  inflammation  of  superficial  and  accessible  parts.  The  skin, 
the  mouth  and  throat,  are  obviously  under  its  control. 

"  The  point  to  be  aimed  at,  is,  perhaps,  not  so  much  congelation  as 
that  degree  of  refrigeration  which  permanently  depresses  nervous  and 
vascular  excitement,  or  depresses  them  without  causing  reaction  to  fol- 
low.7' That  congelation  will  not  only  subdue  present  inflammations, 
but  permanently  prevent  their  return,  I  was  able  to  demonstrate  to  our 
Class  last  winter,  in  my  own  person. 

A  phlegmon,  of  considerable  size,  tense,  dark-red,  and  quite  painful, 
occurred  on  the  back  of  the  fore-finger  of  my  left  hand.  I  allowed  it 
to  continue  unchecked  as  long  as  I  considered  safe,  and  allow  no  suppu- 
ration or  softening  to  occur.  This  was  frozen  by  the  application  of  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  when  it  was  incised  without  causing  any  pain. 
The  congelation  was  allowed  gradually  to  pass  away,  and  from  that 
time  there  was  no  appearance  of  inflammation  in  the  finger,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  swelling  and  congestion  were  all  removed.  Similar 
results  have  been  observed  to  follow  in  several  other  instances  under 
my  own  observation,  and  such  is  the  recorded  experience  of  other  opera- 
tors. The  most  of  those  who  have  employed  congelation,  as  a  benumb- 
ing agent,  have  testified  that  far  less  inflammation  has  followed  the 
operation  than  has  been  observed  in  similar  cases  where  it  has  not  been 
resorted  to. 
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The  notion  that  certain  external  inflammations  are,  even  to  their  full 
existing  amount,  necessary  safety-valves,  or  emunctories  for  the  materies 
morbi,  or  are  otherwise  conducive  or  essential  to  the  patients  safety,  or 
to  the  union  of  divided  parts,  is  now,  happily,  nearly  exploded.  An 
illustration  of  the  folly  of  such  an  idea  has  been  presented  within  a 
recent  period  in  our  present  class.  By  accident,  one  of  the  students  had 
thrust  through  his  hand  the  sharp  blade  of  a  knife.  A  piece  of  adhe- 
sive cloth  was  applied  to  each  orifice,  and  adhesion  by  immediate  union 
followed  without  the  slightest  trace  of  inflammation.  Fingers  have 
united  again  after  having  been  cut  off,  and  without  inflammation. 

The  Profession  is  becoming  aware  that  hypothesis,  dignified  by  the 
erroneous  appellation  of  theory,  has  formed  the  grand  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  healing  art ;  and  in  no  instance  has  the  superiority  of 
observation  over  hypothesis  been  more  apparent  than  in  the  modern  modes 
of  treating  erysipelas,  and  other  forms  of  external  inflammation. 

However  frequently  men  may  repeat,  parrot-like,  the  old  and  exploded 
hypothesis  that  fever  and  inflammation  are  "an  effort  of  nature"  to 
remove  disease,  and  that  their  presence  is  necessary  for  the  union  of 
parts,  or  the  growth  of  granulations — in  practice,  even  these  men  discard 
the  error  and  adopt  measures  to  subdue  and  counteract  the  inflamma- 
tory process  wherever  they  meet  with  it. 

But  the  use  of  congelation  has  not  met  with  the  favor  it  deserves, 
from  the  mistaken  idea  that  violent  reaction  inevitably  follows  freezing — 
an  error  that  all  who  have  had  experience  or  observation  in  the  matter,  are 
prompt  and  ready  to  reject,  and  against  which  their  testimony  is  amply 
conclusive. 


OXIDE    OF    SILVER   IN    MENORRHAGIA. 

BY    W.    M.    INGALLS,    M.    D. 

Having  seen  in  Braith waits'  Retrospect,  No.  20,  January,  1850,  a 
notice  of  the  use  of  this  article  in  the  above  disease,  I  was  induced  to 
give  it  a  trial ;  and  I  am  happy  to  inform  my  medical  brethren  that  i^ 
has  proved  a  valuable  remedy,  and  far  superior  to  any  I  have  ever  used 
in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  system  for  which  it  is  recommended. 
It  has  been  ascertained  from  experience,  that  the  use  of  oxide  of  silver 
is  best  adapted  to  those  forms  of  Menorrhagia  which  depend  upon  an 
undue  excitation  of  the  uterine  organs,  unaccompanied  by  high  inflam- 
matory action.  Here  let  me  quote  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Thweatt,  who, 
having  had  a  large  experience  in  the  use  of  this  article,  describes  the 
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peculiar  pathological  condition  of  the  system  in  which  he  has  found  this 
article  valuable  in  bringing  about  a  healthy  action  of  the  uterine  func- 
tions. Says  the  writer  to  whom  I  have  alluded — "  Cases  often  present 
themselves  where  profuse  hemorrhage  makes  its  appearance  at  the  usual 
menstrual  period,  or  immediately  after  it  has  passed ;  in  these  cases 
there  is  an  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  nervous  system.  The  oxide 
of  silver  here  acts  like  a  charm — calms  the  perturbation  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  arrests  the  hemorrhage  by  its  astringent  qualities. 

"  It  should  be  given  in  large  doses  and  repeated  at  short  intervals  until 
some  effect  is  apparent.  Women,  after  parturition,  are  frequently  trou- 
bled with  a  sanguineus  discharge,  distinct  from  the  lochia,  which  is- diffi- 
cult to  remove  by  the  usual  remedies.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  an  infalli- 
ble remedy  for  this  pathological  condition. "  [A  very  strong  expression. — - 
Ed.  Col.  Jour. J 

"  There  is  one  form  of  Menorrhagia  met  with,  which  often  baffles  the 
skill  and  experience  of  the  ablest  practitioners  to  remove ;  and  I  know 
of  no  form  of  disease  which  tries  more  the  patience  of  both  patient  and 
physician.  A  remedy,  therefore,  in  which  any  reliance  can  be  put,  is  cer- 
tainly a  desideratum.  I  refer  to  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  the  menses. 
The  quantity  of  the  discharge  is  sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller 
than  it  naturally  should  be ;  the  intervals  are  short,  and  in  many 
instances  the  patients  are  never  entirely  free  from  some  discharge  ; 
exhaustion  and  debility  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  this  morbid 
condition  ;  impoverishment'of  the  blood  followed  by  a  cachetic  condition 
of  the  general  system ;  the  nervous  system  is  deeply  involved  ;  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart  become  a  great  annoyance  ;  there  is,  likewise,  a  general 
depression  of  the  moral  faculties ;  the  digestive  organs  are  ultimately 
implicated,  and  there  is  dyspepsia  in  its  multifarious  forms — gastralgia, 
pyrosis,  etc.,  etc.  ;  spinal  irritation  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the 
patient  complains,  during  the  short  intervals,  if  there  should  be  any,  of 
dull  pains  in  the  pelvic  region,  with  the  sensation  of  weight  or  bearing 
down  motion  of  the  uterus.  The  oxide  of  silver  is  the  only  remedy  in 
which  any  confidence  can  be  placed  to  remove  these  symptoms.  I  have, 
under  these  circumstances,  employed  in  vain  the  various  preparations  of 
iron  and  lead,  together  with  the  mineral  acids.  They  afforded  only  tem- 
porary relief ;  but  in  every  case  in  which  I  prescribed  the  oxide  of  silver, 
its  action  has  been  satisfactory.  I  am  aware  that,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
medical  gentlemen  who  have  experimented  with  this  medicine,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  preparations  of  iron  in  those  cases  where  the  hemorrhagic  tendency 
depends  upon  a  general  ansemic  condition  of  the  system.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Lane.     It  is  with  all  due  deference  to  this  high  authority 
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that  I  express  a  contrary  opinion.  In  this  form  of  menorrhagia,  the  true 
indication  to  be  met,  is  the  arrest  of  the  abnormal  secretion — this  drain- 
age of  the  general  system.  If  we  can  accomplish  this,  under  all  circum- 
stances, we  shall  have  paved  the  way  for  the  use  of  the  ferruginous  pre- 
parations, and  the  carrying  out  beneficially  the  proper  hygienic  regula- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  our  patient. 

"  My  experience  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  induces  me  to  believe  that  its 
main  action  is  upon  the  capillary  circulation,  and  particularly  upon  the 
uterine  capillary  system  ;  that  its  powers  are  specifically  directed  to  the 
uterine  system.  Its  operations  upon  the  nervous  system  is  that  of  a  mild 
and  irritating  tonic.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  this  medicine 
is  entirely  nugatory,  if  not  prejudicial,  in  those  cases  of  menorrhagia 
which  depend  upon  organic  lesions  ;  it  never  should  be  prescribed  in  cases 
of  high  inflammatory  action,  until  after  the  subjugation  of  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  by  the  proper  means,  when  it  may  be  administered 
with  great  benefit.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  this  medicine  in 
larger  doses  than  usual.  The  only  pathological  effects  I  have  witnessed 
from  its  use,  in  two  grain  doses,  two  or  three  times  per  day,  were  unea- 
siness in  the  lower  bowels,  sometimes  attended  with  slight  tormina  and 
tenesmus.     The  symptoms  were  readily  removed  by  an  anodyne  enema. 

"  They  often,  however,  require  no  attention  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
The  usual  dose,  when  intended  to  be  continued  any  length  of  time,  is 
half  a  grain  to  one  grain,  twice  to  three  times  per  day,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  should  always  be  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
opium  or  morphia.     The  oxide  of  silver  blackens  the  stools." 

I  have,  as  you  will  readily  observe,  given  you  the  experience  of  an 
eminent  practitioner,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  virtues  of 
this  remedy,  and  it  has  proved  a  valuable  aid  in  relieving  human  suf- 
fering. 

He  who  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  chosen  profession,  and  designs  to 
aid  the  afflicted,  must  glean  from  every  source  the  most  reliable  know- 
ledge that  is  scattered  throughout  the  voluminous  statistics  of  medical 
practice.  Investigate,  examine  remedies,  and  test  their  virtues.  I  have 
used  the  oxide  of  silver  in  the  following  form : 
K.  Oxide  Silver,  grs.  j. 

Diaphoretic  Powder,  grs.  v. — three  times  per  day,  with  marked 
benefit  to  my  patients ;  and  my  experience  goes  to  substantiate  the 
experience  of  those  I  have  referred  to  in  this  article.  Will  others  of  our 
profession  give  us  their  experience,  if  they  have  used  this  article,  and 
the  results  ?  Every  member  of  our  profession  has  his  peculiar  remedies, 
by  which  he  has  succeeded  in  relieving  the  afflicted,  and  many  of  them 
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are  valuable  if  they  were  only  known  to  the  mass  of  the  profession,  to 
which  they  truly  belong.  If  we  are  laboring  for  a  common  cause,  labor- 
ing to  advance  the  interests  of  our  noble  profession — then  let  us  never 
withhold  from  each  other  any  knowledge  which  may  promote  our  mutual 
success  in  the  great  cause  of  philanthropy  we  have  espoused. 


Note. — In  the  above  communication  there  are  some  points  that 
demand  some  slight  notice. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  oxide  of  silver, 
and  in  no  instance  has  it  produced  the  effect  of  an  astringent  upon  the 
bowels  or  any  part  of  the  system  ;  and  the  monorrhagia  has  ceased,- not 
because  the  metal  has  acted  upon  the  reproductive  organs  as  astringents 
act,  but  it  has  increased  their  vital  powers,  and  in  that  manner  led  them 
to  perform  their  functions  in  a  normal  manner. 

More  than  ten  years  since  I  used  it,  in  many  instances,  to  restore  the 
menstrual  flow  in  cases  of  amenorrhea,  and  consider  it  of  as  great  value 
in  that  class  of  cases,  as  in  cases  where  the  discharge  is  too  profuse. 

In  1847,  Dr.  Barrow,  of  Sussex  House,  Hammersmith,  stated  that  he 
had  been  in  the  use  of  the  oxide  of  silver  for  three  years,  in  debility  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

In  the  Am.  Jour,  for  July,  1849,  there  was  published  an  article  on 
the  use  of  the  oxide,  that  attracted  considerable  attention  at  the  time  of 
publication,  but  which  is  not  now  at  hand  for  reference. 

In  1850,  Mr.  Whittell,  of  Birmingham,  published  two  cases  in  which 
he  used  the  oxide  of  silver.  In  the  first  case,  the  patient  was  laboring 
under  menorrhagia,  and,  after  a  trial  of  other  remedies,  he  gave  one 
grain  of  the  oxide  of  silver  at  a  dose,  three  times  a  day.  After  the  fourth 
dose  the  patient  voided  a  large  quantity  of  tape-worm.  Ten  months 
afterward,  on  a  return  of  the  symptoms,  a  similar  use  of  the  oxide  pro- 
duced similar  results.  In  both  instances  the  worm  was  dead.  In  the 
second  case  a  large  mass  of  the  worm  was  passed  after  the  third  dose, 
and  the  patient  continued  to  pass  more  of  the  worm  for  the  two  succeed- 
ing days,  during  which  the  medicine  was  administered.  This  worm  also 
was  dead. 

A  case  in  which  I  found  this  agent  of  value  may  be  found  on  record  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  for  April  9,  1851,  and  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  for  the  same  year. 

Pereira  says:  "  It  is  well  adapted  for  painful  (neuralgic)  and  irritable 
conditions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  are  attended  with  aug- 
mented secretions.  Thus  in  gastrodynia  and  enterodynia,  in  pyrosis  and 
chronic  diarrhea  it  has  proved  serviceable.     In  uterine  diseases,  espe~ 
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cially  where  there  are  augmented  discharges  and  great  irritability,  it  has 
been  found  beneficial,  as  in  hysteralgia,  monorrhagia,  leucorrhea,  and 
dysmenorrhea.      It  has  also  been  used  in  epilepsy  and  syphilis." 

An  article  also  appeared  in  the  Northern  Lancet,  some  three  years 
since ;  and  in  all  these  cases  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the 
silver  is  possessed,  of  astringent  properties ;  but  all  do  speak  of,  or  nar- 
rate results  which  show  that  the  lymphatic  system  (which,  doubtless, 
the  author  quoted  meant  by  the  term  capillary),  is  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  agent,  and  that  it  is  possessed  of  marked  sedative  powers — 
and  hence  allays  irritation. 

The  profession  have  known  something  of  the  value  of  this  agent  for 
many  years,  but  any  additional  information  that  can  be  presented  must 
be  very  acceptable.  C. 


4    »  »  »  >■ 


PHILADELPHIA  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  18th,  1856. 

Agreeably  to  promise,  I  drop  a  hasty  line  to  apprize  you  of  my  safe 
arrival  here. 

NI  missed  the  10  o'clock  train  the  morning  I  left  you,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, passed  the  night  at  Columbus.  Having  three  spare  hours  the 
next  morning,  I  devoted  them  to  a  survey  of  the  city.  Among  other 
curiosities,  I  went  to  see  the  Starling  Medical  College.  It  is  a  splendid 
building,  elegantly  planned,  finely  situated,  and  possessing  every  requis- 
ite of  success,  except  that  sine  qua  non — a  class  ! 

The  Alma  Mater  of  so  many  of  the  rural  profession  is,  I  fear,  declin- 
ing rapidly.  In  one  of  the  lower  college  rooms,  an  Eye  Infirmary  rears 
its  empirical  standard  under  the  very  throne  of  orthodoxy ;  while  a  bar- 
ber's shop,  possibly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  class,  holds  undisputed 
possession  of  the  adjoining  apartment. 

I  passed  three  hours  in  traversing  the  streets — not  visiting  the  Peni- 
tentiary for  obvious  reasons — and  then  took  my  way  to  the  cars,  where, 
while  promenading  in  the  depot,  I  was  menaced  by  an  "  agent,"  with  a 
copy  of  the  "  Lime  Kiln  Man,"  or  "  Virtue's  Vengeance,"  done  in 
Canara  yellow.  Beating  the  miscreant  off,  with  a  mental  reservation 
in  my  advocacy  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  I  achieved  a  seat  in  the  cars, 
and  soon  was  whisking  along  toward  Pittsburgh,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
miles  an  hour. 

Arrived  there  at  midnight,  and  took  the  cars  for  Philadelphia,  where  I 
arrived  at  1  o'clock,  P.  M.,  of  the  next  day.     Put  up  at  the  American, 
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and  while  dinner  was  preparing,  went  around  to  take  a  look  at  my 
future  Alma  Mater.  Found  it  a  very  neat,  handsome  building,  with 
commodious  internal  arrangements — a  very  select  museum,  and  abun- 
dant and  superior  means  of  illustration. 

I  matriculated  on  the  spot,  and  have  been  in  full  blast  since  Monday 
morning.  We  have  six  lectures  each  day — from  10  to  2  o'clock,  A.  M., 
and  from  4  to  6  o'clock,  p.  M. — with  Clinics  twice  a  week  at  the  Col- 
lege, and  also  at  the  Pennsylvania  and  Blockly  Hospitals.  Our  Faculty 
is  an  able  one,  and  give  general  satisfaction. 

Most  truly  yours,  . 


-<*♦»» 


FOREIGN  SUBSTANCE  IN  THE  EYE  TEN  YEABS. 

BY    J.    N.    GREEN,    M.    D. 

Robert  Morton,  aged  35  years,  laboring  under  severe  internal 
Ophthalmia,  accompanied  with  ophthalmodynia,  forbidding  sleep  or  rest. 
Applied  for  treatment,  November  5th.  On  closely  examining  the  eye, 
I  discovered  a  large  phlyctenula  situated  a  little  below  the  axis  of  vision 
on  the  cornea,  with  a  dark  substance  protruding  from  its  center.  Sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  iris,  I  seized  it  with  the  forceps,  for  the  purpose  'of 
removing  or  excising  it,  as  needs  be,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  to 
be  a  stone,  on  removing  which  the  aqueous  humor  escaped,  but  I 
quickly  closed  the  lids  and  applied  a  compress  and  bandage ;  and  at  this 
time  the  eye  has  assumed  its  normal  appearance,  with  a  partial  restora- 
tion of  vision.     The  following  is  the  patient's  history  of  the  case : 

Ten  years  ago,  while  cutting  stone  in  Montreal,  Canada  East,  a  piece 
flew  and  struck  his  eye,  causing  severe  inflammation,  which  yielded  to 
treatment  in  a  few  weeks,  leaving  an  opacity  of  the  cornea  with  loss  of 
vision. 

He  had  no  more  trouble  with  it  until  two  months  before  calling  on 
me,  when  the  inflammation  set  in  which  expelled  the  stone.  The  point 
of  interest  in  the  above  case  is,  that  a  foreign  substance,  weighing  one 
grain,  should  remain  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  for  so  long  a 
time,  without  causing  inflammation  and  disorganization  of  its  struc- 
ture. 

I  would  add  that  he  was  treated  for  the  removal  of  the  opacity  by 
many  oculists,  who  never  suspected  the  existence  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  eye. 
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'     OLD  PHYSIC  EXAMINED— NO.  IV, 

BY    A    GRADUATE    OF    JEFFERSON    MEDICAL    COLLEGE. 
Continued  from  page  333. 

Whether  bleeding  is  practiced,  or  mercury  is  administered  by  the 
disciples  of  "  old  physic/'  as  frequently  as  formerly,  I  will  not  attempt- 
to  decide  ;  bat  this  one  truth  is  indisputable — both  are  recommended , 
nay,  urged  upon  medical  students,  in  Philadelphia,  as  indispensable 
therapeutic  agencies  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
assertion,  we  only  ask  an  intelligent  perusal  of  this  series  of  papers, 
purporting  to  be  an  impartial  review,  or  a  critical  examination  of  the 
published  writings  of  one  whose  work  is  a  recognized  text-book  for  the 
use  of  students  of  medicine,  and  the  subsequent  perusal  of  the  author's 
own  words,  and  it  will  then  be  an  easy  matter  to  judge  how  far  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  in  those  colleges  are  safe  guides  in  the  treatment 
of  disease. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  our  examination  of  Prof.  Wood's  Theory 
and  Practice,  in  the  treatment  of  that  disease,  called  Hydrocephalus — 
water  on  the  brain — or  "  head  complaint ;  "  and  endeavor  to  show  that 
its  orthodox  treatment  has  been  not  only  a  terrible  mistake,  but  prove, 
by  evidence  the  most  incontestable,  that  its  frightful  mortality  is  not  to 
be  so  much  attributed  to  the  disease  itself,  as  to  the  destructive  treat- 
ment mistakenly  recommended  by  Dr.  Wood,  in  common  with  the 
authorities  of  "  legitimate  medicine,"  for  its  cure ;  and  in  the  examina- 
tion we  shall  be  obliged  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion,  that 
bleeding,  leeching,  blistering,  cupping,  purging  and  starvation,  have 
been  mainly  discarded  by  the  good  sense  of  the  Profession. 

In  this  disease,  says  Prof.  Wood,  "  the  paroxysms  of  vomiting  and  pain 
in  the  head  disappear  and  return  daily,  or,  two  or  three  times  a  day  for 
several  days ;"  in  some  it  "  begins  with  chilliness  or  rigors,  followed  by 
fever," — or  there  may  be  "  occasional  attacks  of  headache  with  or  with- 
out vomiting,"  which  occur  "  sometimes  at  a  certain  hour  every  day,  or 
every  other  day,  with  apparent  good  health  between  them." 

But  what  are  the  causes  of  this  disease?  and  among  what  class  ot 
children  is  it  most  commonly  f(Mincl  ?  The  authorities  generally  agree 
with  Prof.  Wood,  who  says  :  "  Children  are  certainly  born  not  only  with 
a  general  tuberculous  diathesis,  but  also  with  a  particular  tendency  to 
this  disease,  as  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  some  families  almost  all  the 
children  die  with, it ;  "  (or  from  the  treatment  adopted  for  its  cure  !) 

It  is  acknowledged,  not  only  by  Prof.  Wood,  as  of  "  scrofulous  origin," 
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but  bj  Watson  and  others — the  former  affirming  that  "  among  the  most 
certain  criteria  (in  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease)  is  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  signs  of  scrofulous  or  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere." 

Now  permit  me  to  direct  attention  to  the  treatment  recommended  by 
Dr.  Wood  for  the  cure  (?)  of  this  disease,  admittedly  of  a  scrofulous, 
and  therefore  of  a  debilitating,  nature. 

When  treating  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  learned  Dr.  W.  says  the 
first  indication,  viz  :  "to  prevent  the  further  deposition  of  tubercles  or 
tuberculous  matter,  is  all-important,"  and  acids  that  "  so  far  as  we 
understand  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  it  consists  of  a  depreciation  of  the 
general  tone  and  vigor  of  the  system,  and  of  the  character  of  the  blood." 
Yery  good ;  and  we  agree  with  the  Professor  that  our  object  must  there- 
fore be  "  to  restore  the  due  vigor  of  the  solids,  and  a  healthy  state  of  the 
circulating  fluid,"  and  that  the  remedy  "best  adapted  to  these  ends  is 
(p.  88,  vol.  ii.)  exercise  in  the  open  air;"  but  in  the  treatment  of  chil- 
dren, laboring  under  acute  hydrocephalus  (p.  600),  which  "  is  often 
hereditary  in  the  same  sense  as  other  tuberculous  diseases,"  he  recom- 
mends "  general  and  local  bleeding,  active  purging  with  calomel  and 
suitable  adjuncts,  cold  to  the  head,  revulsion  by  means  of  a  blister  over 
the  scalp,  and  the  introduction  of  mercury  into  the  system  both  inter- 
nally and  through  inunction  upon  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  and  applied 
to  a  blistered  (and  denuded)  surface,  so  as  to  produce  its  constitutional 
impression"  (salivation);  these  "are  the  remedies  to  be  employed." 

Let  the  reader  remember  that  this  disease  (water  on  the  brain)  is 
"  admittedly  of  a  scrofulous  origin,  consisting  in  a  depreciation  of  the 
general  tone  and  vigor  of  the  system,"  and  he  can  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  murderous  character  of  the  treatment  adapted  by  "  old  physic  ;" 
a  treatment  most  admirably  adapted  to  reduce  still  further  the  "  general 
tone  and  vigor  of  the  system  "  of  the  little  tortured  sufferer.  Under 
such  treatment,  is  it  any  wonder  that  this  disease  should  be  almost 
always  fatal,  or  that  in  "  some  families  almost  all  the  children  die  with 
it !  "  But  we  will  allow  the  "  regular  practice  "  to  narrate  the  results 
of  its  own  destructive  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  from  its  own  testi- 
mony "  legitimate  medicine,"  (old  physic)  can  not  take  any  appeal. 

Dr.  Ehytt  says  that  he  "  never  cured  one  of  his  patients."  Barthia 
and  Keilliet  never  saw  a  case  recover  (Meigs  on  Children).  Dr.  Watson 
sums  up  seventy-six  cases,  and  nineteen  recoveries — just  one  in  four — 
not  cures,  however,  but,  to  all  intents,  escapes.  Dr.  Eberle  says :  "  In- 
stances of  recovery  are  exceedingly  few.  In  twenty  years'  practice,  I 
have  known  but  two  fully  developed  cases  to  terminate  in  health,  and  it 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  seen  and  prescribed  for"  (unhappily)  "a 
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considerable  number  of  patients  ill  with,  this  appalling  disease.  Here 
let  me  say,  that  the  disease  is  not  half  so  appalling  as  its  ''legitimate" 
treatment ;  a  treatment  to-day  recommended  and  taught  by  the  authors 
and  professors  of  the  so-called  "  regular  "  books  and  schools. 

And  will  it  be  believed,  that  notwithstanding  the  marked  fatality  of 
his  practice — a  practice  which  must  have  so  frequently  appalled  the 
learned  doctor,  and  humbled  his  professional  ambition,  he  still  continued 
to  recommend  and  adopt  the  following  routine,  as  detailed  in  his  treatise 
on  children  (an  authoritative  text-book), — "  The  temporal  artery  or  a  vein 
in  the  arm  should  be  opened,  and  blood  allowed  to  flow  until  a  very 
obvious  impression  is  made  upon  the  system,7'  which  has  already  lost 
its  tone  and  vigor  !  "  Leeches  and  purgatives  are  among  our  most  use- 
ful means,  and  mercury  is  undoubtedly  a  remedy  of  valuable  power  in 
the  treatment."  "  Tartar  emetic  has  also  been  used  to  great  advantage." 
With  great  advantage,  indeed  !  Let  the  victims  annually  sacrificed  by 
these  depleting  and  prostrating  agencies  make  answer !  Nay,  let  his 
own  admissions  proclaim  the  advantage  of  a  practice  which,  continued 
for  20  years,  virtually  destroyed  all  but  two  of  the  considerable  number 
of  patients  for  whom  he  (unhappily)  prescribed. 

Such  is  the  orthodox  treatment,  during  the  first  stage  of  this  "appall- 
ing disease,"  and  yet  in  their  treatment  of  the  second  stage,  they  still 
blindly  recommend  a  continuance  of  "  the  same  (depleting)  plan,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  patient." 

An  important  question  here  arises,  to-wit :  If  the  heroic  measures  we 
have  transcribed  in  the  words  of  the  "  authorities,"  do  not  prevent  the 
disease  assuming  the  second  stage,  to  what  purpose  are  they  applied? 
Or  wherefore  continue  their  employment,  after  it  is  manifested  by  the 
unfavorable  progress  of  the  disease  that  they  are  of  no  avail,  except  to 
hasten  it  onward  to  a  fatal  termination  ?  And  yet,  says  Prof.  Wood, 
"  besides  the  remedies  (?)  mentioned,  numerous  others  have  been 
recommended,  most  of  which,  however,  are  useless,  or  worse  than  use- 
less ;  "  a  remark  that  can  be  most  truthfully  applied  to  the  whole 
treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Wood  and  his  associate  authorities. 

In  the  treatment  of  hydrocephalus,  the  "  regular  schools "  overlook 
the  value  of  the  inter mittency  of  the  disease  ;  and  hence  their  practice 
becomes  a  source  of  injury  to  their  hapless  patients.  The  "  new  school" 
practitioner  ever  keeps  prominently  before  him  paroxysm  and  remis- 
sion ;  the  periodic  accessions  of  the  disease,  and  the  thermal  state  of  the 
patient.  If  the  head  is  hob,  cold  water  is  dashed  over  it,  and  poured 
thereon  so  long  as  it  smokes  ;  though  we  do  not  for  hours  together 
depress  the  already  weakened  life  forces,  by  the  direct  and  continue^ 
vol.  I.,  no.  12 — 35. 
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application  of  ice,  as  recommended  by  the  "  beads "  of  legitimate 
medicine. 

By  tbe  adoption  of  tbis  course,  aided  by  small  doses  of  emetine, 
veratrum,  or  aconite,  remission  is  obtained,  and  then  availing  ourselves 
of  the  "heaven-sent  intermission" — that  intermission  called  by  Dr. 
Watson,  "  so  deceptive  to  the  inexperienced," — we  endeavor  to  prolong 
tbe  period  of  immunity  from  suffering  into  restored  health,  by  tbe 
exhibition  of  appropriate  intermittents. — remedies  designed  to  avert  the 
paroxysmal  and  periodic  returns  of  the  disordered  action.  Among  the 
intermittent  remedies,  none  will  be  found  more  generally  useful,  than 
appropriate  doses  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  quinine — and  to  these  may 
be  added,  if  indicated  by  coldness  of  the  surface  and  pallor,  or  depres- 
sion, brandy  largely  diluted,  or  even  warm  wine  whey. 

Convulsions,  should  they  occur,  may  be  readily  controlled  by  the 
cautious  exhibition,  to  the  nostrils  of  the  child,  of  the  vapor  of  chloro- 
form and  sulphuric  ether,  in  equal  proportions  ;  and  we  are  assured,  by 
the  test  of  practical  experience,  that  in  most  cases  the  child  will  be 
saved,  and  the  tears  and  sorrows  and  mournings  of  the  mother  be 
averted  by  the  adoption  of  the  simple  practice  we  have  herein  detailed. 
Be  it  remembered,  however,  that  my  object  is  more  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  "  old  physic," — that  his  is,  as  Byron  stigmatized  it,  the  "  destructive 
art  of  healing, w — and  to  get  practitioners  to  look  and  examine  for  them- 
selves, and  seek  for  information  among  the  progressives  of  the  day, — 
than  to  lay  down  a  definite  course  of  treatment  for  their  guide. 


«•♦»»■ 


CHLOKOFOBM  IN  DELIEIUM  TREMENS. 

BY    PROFESSOR   CLEVELAND. 

Nearly  three  years  since,  Dr.  W.  M.  Chamberlain  reported,  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Monthly,  ten  cases,  as  he  alleged,  illustrating  the 
very  great  value  of  chloroform  in  the  treatment  of  delirium  tremens,  as 
practiced  under  his  directions,  in  the  Penitentiary  Hospital,  on  Black- 
welPs  Island,  New  York.  The  agent  had  been  administered  to  a  large 
number  of  cases  in  that  hospital  previous  to  the  report  made  by  Dr. 
Chamberlain ;  but  he  selected  the  ten  cases  reported,  to  nine  of  whom 
chloroform  was  given,  as  he  said,  to  "  illustrate  the  power  of  that  great 
narcotic,  opium,  and  that  greater  sedative,  chloroform." 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  for  October,  Dr.  W.  D. 
Richardson,  who  was  assistant  physician  in  the  hospital  on  BlackwelPs 
Island,  three  years  since,  and  administered  the  chloroform  under  the 
directions  of  Dr.  Chamberlain,  has  published  a  further  statement  in 
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regard  to  the  ten  cases  reported  in  the  Medical  Monthly,  in  which  he 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  former  report  was  erroneous  in  several  im- 
portant particulars,  and  that  "  in  all  of  the  cases  except  one,  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  was  due  to  the  large  doses  of  opium  and  diffusi hie  stimu- 
lants administered  internally,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  to  chloroform." 

"  In  two  cases,"  he  continues,  "  under  my  own  charge,  it  produced 
fatal  results  almost  immediately,  and  in  many  instances  I  have  known 
similar  results  warded  off  only  hy  the  most  arduous  exertions  of  the 
physicians  in  attendance.7' 

After  making  this  observation,  Dr.  Richardson  proceeds  to  examine 
each  of  the  nine  cases  reported  hy  Dr.  Chamberlain  (one  not  having 
taken  any  chloroform),  and  shows  that  in  each,  other  active  agents  were 
employed,  while  in  almost  every  instance  the  chloroform  induced  alarm- 
ing conditions,  requiring  great  exertions  to  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  life  of  the  patient  by  it. 

That  it  was  not  the  chloroform  that  cured  the  patients,  was  insisted 
on  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  said :  "  In  every  case  where  it  was  given 
before  the  patient  had  been  nearly  narcotized  with  opium,  it  either  pro- 
duced fatal  asphyxia,  or  its  influence  passed  off  in  five  or  ten  minutes, 
leaving  the  patient  as  delirious  as,  and  often  more  so  than  before  its 
administration,  and  that,  too,  when  cold  aspersions,  artificial  respira- 
tions, and  insufflations  only  proved  equal  to  his  partial  resuscitation 
from  asphyxia." 

We  have  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  matter,  to  put 
them  on  their  guard  against  adopting  the  use  of  such  heroic  measures 
as  those  recommended  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Chamberlain,  in  these  cases — and 
by  Dr.  Richardson  and  others,  particularly  in  advising  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  opium  frequently  repeated. 

In  a  recent  Clinical  Lecture,  at  the  Commercial  Hospital,  Prof.  Gra- 
ham objected  in  strong  language  to  the  free  use  of  opium  in  delirium 
tremens,  and  stated  that  cures  were  readily  effected,  in  most  instances, 
in  the  hospital  wards,  by  simply  obtaining  a  free  fecal  evacuation,  and 
then  allowing  the  patient  as  much  ale  as  he  would  drink — even  a  half 
pint  once  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  if  the  patient  desired. 

The  ale  contains  both  the  bitter  tonic  principle  and  the  soporific  prop- 
erty of  the  ho-p,  as  well  as  no  small  amount  of  alcohol,  but  combined 
with  various  other  ingredients. 

We  think  Dr.  Richardson  should  not  have  allowed  these  grave  error? 
to  remain  nearly  three  years,  as  he  remarks,  uncorrected — and  at  the 
same  time  we  accord  to  him  our  thanks  for  the  free  and  full  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  his  ungrateful  duty. 
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EDITORIAL    DEPARTMENT. 


THE   COLLEGE   JOURNAL    FOR  1857. 

The  liberal  subscriptions  and  warm  expressions  of  approbation  which 
have  greeted  the  first  year  of  the  College  Journal,  have  encouraged  us 
to  go  on  with  additional  confidence  in  our  enterprise.  It  is  our  aim  to 
offer  the  Profession  the  best  and  cheapest  monthly  Medical  Journal  in  the 
United  States.  Whether  we  succeed  in  making  the  best,  our  readers 
will  determine  ;  and  if  they  think  we  have  realized  that  aim,  they- will 
exhibit  their  appreciation  by  enlisting  all  their  professional  friends  as 
readers  of  the  College  Journal. 

That  we  have  made  it  the  cheapest,  will  be  quite  obvious  to  those  who 
compare  it  with  other  medical  journals,  some  of  which,  at  the  price  of 
$2  per  annum,  furnish  their  readers  less  matter  than  the  College  Journal 
gives  for  $1.  At  such  a  price  a  large  subscription  will  be  necessary  to 
defray  its  expenses,  and  we  call  upon  each  and  all  of  our  readers  to 
make  an  effort  to  add  at  least  one  to  our  subscription  list. 

Eor  the  coming  year,  the  College  Journal  will  be  enlarged  to  64  pages, 
48  of  which  will  be  medical  matter.  Its  mechanical  execution  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  the  best  style  of  art.  We  need  not  make  any  professions 
or  promises  as  to  its  future  course ;  it  will  continue  to  be  as  it  has  been 
the  devotee  of  scientific  improvement  in  the  healing  art  and  the  oppo- 
nent of  quackery.  Will  not  our  readers  assist  us  by  writing  communi- 
cations for  our  pages  whenever  they  have  interesting  matter  to  present  ? 

For  the  ensuing  year,  the  publication  of  the  Journal  will  be  superin- 
tended by  Prof.  C.  H.  Cleaveland,  instead  of  Prof.  Sherwood.  Subscrip- 
tions and  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  C. 


THE  ECLECTIC  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE. 

At  the  present  juncture,  or  rather  disjuncture,  the  medical  men  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  Cincinnati  as  the  headquarters  of  the 
Eclectic  movement,  are  very  likely  to  inquire,  "  Where  is  the  Eclectic 
College?  Is  it  extinct?  Or,  if  still  in  existence,  what  is  its  position, 
and  what  are  its  prospects?  " 

We  can,  perhaps,  assist  such  inquirers  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  satis- 
factory answers,  by  adopting  the  Yankee  method,  and  asking  a  few 
questions.     What  have  you  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  real  repre- 
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sentative  of  Eclecticism  in  Cincinnati?  The  half-built  edifice  with  its 
meager  equipment,  where  the  lectures  have  formerly  been  delivered? 
Bather  an  undignified  representative,  surely ! — The  charter  and  corpor- 
ate name  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute?  That  charter  has  never 
been  regularly  obeyed  by  the  corporation,  and  the  legal  existence  of  the 
latter  has,  therefore,  no  substantial  basis  upon  which  an  institution  can 
be  sustained.  The  Eclectic  Medical  Journal?  That  has  long  been 
claimed  and  conducted  as  a  mere  individual  concern,  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  Institute,  and  having  long  since  lost  its  reputation,  the  Col- 
lege Journal  was  established  twelve  months  ago  as  the  organ  of  the 
institution. 

Are  not  rather  the  Faculty,  by  whose  labors,  teaching,  and  publica- 
tions, our  principles  have  been  inculcated,  illustrated,  and  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  profession,  to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Eclectic  cause — as  the  Eclectic  College,  in  fact — so  long  as  they 
continue  associated  as  teachers  and  advocates  of  that  cause  for  which 
they  have  toiled  so  long,  and  sacrificed  so  much? 

And  who  are  the  Faculty?  Is  it  composed  of  those  factious  and  selfish 
parties,  who,  while  in  the  Faculty  always  constituted  a  discordant  and  em- 
barrassing minority;  and  who,  after  having  been,  in  the  course  of  several 
years,  one  by  one  excluded  from  co-operation  with  the  Faculty,  have  re- 
cently combined  together,  and  by  force  and  falsehood,  money  and  litigation, 
obtained  possession  of  the  College  property?  If  so,  adieu  to  Eclecticism, 
except  as  a  by-word  and  term  of  reproach.  If  such  is  to  be  the  verdict 
of  the  medical  public,  we  wish  it  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  never 
countenanced  either  the  spirit  or  measures  of  such  men.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  large  proportion  of  our  time  and  labor  has  been  expended  in 
efforts  to  prevent  them  from  impressing  the  deformity  of  their  moral 
and  professional  character  on  the  cause  of  Eclecticism ;  and  if,  by 
the  power  of  money,  and  by  scurrilous  publications,  such  men  shall  be 
enabled  to  stamp  their  own  impression  upon  the  name  and  cause,  we 
wash  our  hands  from  all  responsibility  for,  and  claim  entire  exemption 
from,  participation  in  the  odium  that  must  follow. 

But  such  is  not  the  case.  The  cause  of  Eclecticism  has  not  yet  fallen 
into  hopeless  disgrace.  Its  good  name  has  indeed  been  usurped,  (and 
what  good  name  has  not?)  by  the  corrupt  and  designing,  and  prosti- 
tuted to  base  and  selfish  purposes ;  but  the  temporary  odium  will  pass 
away,  as  an  appreciating  public  come  to  comprehend  the  true  state  of 
facts  and  the  character  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  true  friends  of 
Eclectic  medicine  are  yet  in  the  field,  and  are  still  bearing  its  banner 
aloft ; — not  to  make  war  upon  science  and  countenance  and  foster  char- 
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latanism ;  but  to  advocate  medical  progress,  to  propagate  liberal  senti- 
ments and  promote  professional  brotherhood  among  all  honorable  and 
truth-seeking  medical  men.  It  is  a  noble  movement,  and  we  intend  to 
sustain  it  by  noble  means,  and  persevere  until  death  or  disease  shall 
terminate  our  labors,  or  more  competent  advocates  shall  appear  with 
sufficient  confidence  in,  and  devotion  to,  its  principles,  to  come  forward 
and  relieve  us  from  the  task. 

The  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine  is  the  true  representative  of 
progressive  or  Eclectic  medicine  in  the  West.  The  same  Faculty  that 
have  given  character  and  vitality  to  the  cause  heretofore,  have  concen- 
trated their  energies  in  this  new  institution,  which  has  emerged,  Phoe- 
nix-like, from  the  ashes  of  the  former  organization.  That  Faculty, 
reinforced  by  good  men  and  true,  both  as  colleagues  and  supporters,  and 
free  from  the  embarrassments  and  debts  which  weighed  down  the  old  or- 
ganization, now  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  future,  bright  with 
omens  of  prosperity. 


BOOK    NOTICES. 


Human  Physiology,  Statical  and  Dynamical ;  or,  The  Conditions  and  Course  of  the  Life  of 
Man.  By  John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  etc.  New  York, 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1856. 

The  publication  of  a  work,  purporting  to  present  to  the  profession  of 
medicine  all  the  knowledge  it  has  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  vital  organ- 
ization, and  the  phenomena  of  vitality,  is  a  matter  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  the  mere  enunciation  of  doctrines,  new  or  old,  in  regard 
to  the  practice  of  the  healing-art ;  and  the  man  who  presents  to  the 
world  ideas  which  may  have  a  controlling  influence  on  all  the  theories 
and  the  practice  of  such  physicians  as  read  those  ideas,— must  be 
aware  of  the  immense  responsibility  which  rests  upon  him  as  a  leader 
and  a  governor  of  other  men's  thoughts  and  actions. 

Until  Liebig's  time,  the  chemists  bad  contributed  but  little  to  our 
physiological  knowledge,  and  the  most  that  was  known  as  physiological 
science,  was  but  a  vague  perception  of  the  results  of  the  actions  of  the 
various  organs  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at  understanding  how  those 
results  were  produced,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  want  of 
physiological  knowledge,  the  therapeutics  of  the  profession  was  in  many 
instances  but  little  better  than  blind  empiricism. 
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Since  Liebig  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter,  Farraday,  Matteucci, 
Lehinann,  and  many  others  have  favored  us  with  their  discoveries,  their 
reasons  and  their  conclusions,  until  now  Simon,  and  Bobin,  and  Bernard, 
and  Headland,  and  others  are  able  to  explain  in  accordance  with  unerr- 
ing chemical  and  physiological  laws,  many  of  the  changes  that  occur 
within  the  living  organism,  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the 
chemist  can  tell  us  what  changes  have  taken  place  within  his  wonder- 
working laboratory. 

But  to  the  chemists  alone,  we  may  not  accord  the  praise  for  all  this 
progress  in  the  science  of  vital  organizations. 

A  fuller  and  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  nervous  system  has  also  been  obtained,  and  that  knowledge  has 
aided  both  the  chemist  and  the  microscopist  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of 
animal  existence,  until,  by  the  combined  powers  of  these  three  methods 
of  investigation,  physiology  has  perhaps  been  able  to  make  greater  and 
more  permanent  progress  than  any  other  department  of  medical  science. 
Knowledge  in  this  department  has  accumulated  to  such  extent,  that  the 
great  compiler,  Carpenter,  has  found  it  convenient  to  divide  the  result 
of  his  labor  into  four  large  volumes,  in  the  place  of  the  comparatively 
small  treatise  he  published  some  yaars  since:  another  still  is  recentlj- 
announced,  and,  in  addition  to  his  work  on  human  physiology  and  on 
the  microscope,  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  College  Journal, 
within  the  past  year,  we  have  also  had  occasion  to  mention  the  two  val- 
uable works  by  Lehmann  ;  and  now,  to  present  to  our  readers  some  notice 
of  this  new  candidate  for  public  favor.  We  say  advisedly,  public  favor, 
for  we  are  sure  Prof.  Draper's  work  was  addressed  more  to  the  non- 
medical public  than  to  the  profession. 

This  work  commences  with  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  life — 
the  necessary  supply  of  air,  food,  and  combustible  material ;  but  as  we 
think,  does  not  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  the  oxygen  in  the  at- 
mosphere, as  the  great  solvent  agent  in  both  inanimate  and  animate 
nature. 

A  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  takes  into  his  system  at  least  half  a  ton 
of  food,  and  water,  and  air,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year  ;  and  to  make 
a  place  for  the  solid  materials  in  the  system,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
system  should  also  have  a  solvent  to  dissolve  the  old  and  worn-out  mate- 
rial, so  that  it  may  he  washed  out  of  the  system  and  give  place  for  that 
taken  in  as  food. 

The  first  book  also  presents  the  author's  idea  of  the  soul,  of  the  vital 
principle,  of  the  use  of  the  food,  of  digestion,  of  absorption,  of  the 
blood,  of  respiration,  of  animal  heat,  of  secretion,  of  excretion,  o/'  decay 
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and  nutrition,  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  special  senses,  and  of  ani- 
mal motion. 

The  second  book,  which  is  devoted  to  what  the  author  styles  Dynam- 
ical Physiology,  contains  a  discussion  of  the  principle  of  organization, 
of  plastic  force,  of  the  influence  of  physical  agents  on  the  organic  series, 
of  the  organic  cell,  of  reproduction  and  development,  of  the  growth  of 
man,  of  sleep  and  death,  of  the  influence  of  physical  agents  on  the  as- 
pect and  form  of  man,  and  on  his  intellectual  qualities,  and  on  social 
mechanics,  or  the  construction  of  society,  and  a  final  conclusion  on  the 
general  facts  of  European  history. 

From  this  presentation  of  the  contents  of  this  work,  the  reader-will 
perceive  that  the  author  has  embraced  in  his  treatise  many  and  diverse  sub- 
jects, some  of  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  outside  of  strictly  medical  studies. 

But  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Prof.  Draper,  in 
regard  to  eiidosmosis — as  noticed  by  W,  Fischer  in  1814,  and  as  re-dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Dutrochet  in  1826,  and  illustrated  by  Kurschner,  and 
Graham,  and  Jolly,  and  others,  and  extended  and  explained  as  Dr.  Dra- 
per has  published  them  in  "  Monographs'7  and  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Forces  which  Produce  the  Organization  of  Plants," — can  deny  the  im- 
portance of  the  facts  he  has  there  presented  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

In  regard  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  particularly  the  influence  of 
respiration  on  the  circulation,  Prof.  Draper  adopts  the  opinion  of  Mrs. 
Emma  Willard,  although  he  fails  to  convince  us  that  he  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  all  his  deductions. 

In  regard  to  the  nervous  system,  we  think  some  things  are  assumed 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove.  These  may  be  the  source  of  future 
remarks  and  criticism.  So  may  also  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  what 
is  called  vital  forces. 

In  the  second  book,  which  comprises  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
volume,  there  are  many  things  which  we  think  will  provoke  discussion 
and  dissent ;  but  these,  too,  must  be  passed  by  for  the  present. 

Our  space  forbids  farther  comment ;  but  we  can  not  dismiss  the  con- 
sideration of  this  work  without  referring  to  the  nearly  three  hundred 
wood-cut  illustrations,  some  of  which  are  original,  and  some  of  them 
are  superior,  both  for  their  accuracy  of  delineation  and  the  delicacy 
with  which  they  have  been  cut. 

The  work  contains  many  original  and  interesting  remarks,  written 
with  a  truly  scientific  and  honest  spirit ;  although,  as  has  been  observed, 
we  think  it  contains  some  important  scientific  errors  ;  but  we  think  also, 
it  must  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  those  within  and  without  the 
Profession. 
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"  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  By  Gunning  S.  Bedford,  A.  M., 
M.  D ,  etc.,  etc.  Fourth  edition,  carefully  revised  and  enlarged.  New  York,  S.  S.  & 
W.Wood,  1856." 

In  the  year  1850 — six  years  ago — Prof.  Bedford,  who  occupied  the 
Chair  of  Obstetrics,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  Clinical  Mid- 
wifery, in  the  University  of  New  York,  established  an  Obstetrical  Clinic, 
which,  from  the  unique  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  and  its  re- 
ports presented  to  the  profession,  attracted  no  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion. These  reports,  although  couched  in  somewhat  unprofessional 
language,  and  reported  in  colloquial  style,  and  published  in  an  unpre- 
tending, but  remarkably  spirited  Journal,  gave  to  the  Northern  Lancet 
a  rapidly  increased  list  of  subscribers,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
medical  periodical  literature. 

Whether  the  novelty  of  the  subjects,  as  clinical  subjects,  presented  in 
these  reports,  or  the  novel  colloquial  method  of  teaching,  had  much  to 
do  with  achieving  this  popularity ;  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
it  is  evident  that  the  profession  were  pleased  with  the  work,  or  the 
fourth  edition  would  not  have  been  published  in  little  more  than  a  year 
from  the  issue  of  the  first  copy. 

To  the  work,  as  it  originally  appeared,  there  are  added  the  formula 
of  the  remedies  used ;  about  forty  pages  of  matter ;  an  alphabetical  ta- 
ble of  topics  or  index,  which  was  greatly  needed ;  and  a  careful  revision 
of  the  general  text :  and  as  now  presented,  it  is  but  proper  to  say,  that 
the  work  is  eminently  practical,  full,  and  rich  with  hints  and  suggestions, 
and  clear  in  its  descriptions  of  many  forms  of  disease,  which  the  prac- 
titioner is  brought  frequently  in  contact  with,  but  in  regard  to  which, 
other  authors  do  not  always  furnish  the  desired  information. 

The  work,  if  studied  with  care,  must  benefit  the  reader ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  particular  agents  prescribed,  the  readers  of  the  College 
Journal  need  hardly  be  told  that  our  practice  would  differ  widely  from 
that  here  frequently  recommended. 


Digestion  and  its  Derangements;  the  Principles  of  Rational  Medicine  Applied  to  Disorders  of 
the  Alimentary  Canal.  By  Thomas  K.  Chambees,  M.  D.,  etc.,  etc.  New  York,  Samuel 
S.  &  William  Wood,  1856. 

Although  people  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  eating,  and  the  pains 
resulting  from  imperfect  digestion  of  their  food  from  the  infancy  of  the 
human  race ;  and  although  volume  after  volume  had  been  written  prior 
to  the  time  when  a  wound  opened  the  door  of  observation  into  the 
stomach  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  through  which  Dr.  Beaumont  was  able  to 
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make  very  many  valuable  observations  for  the  benefit  of  science  and 
humanity ;  and  although  much  had  been  conjectured,  and  written,  and 
spoken, — but  little  absolutely  had  become  known  of  a  definite  and  fixed 
character  in  regard  to  the  changes  which  the  different  organs  engaged 
in  the  processes  of  digestion  cause  alimentary  substances  to  undergo, 
until  within  a  very  recent  period. 

The  only  method  by  w^hich  Rational  Medicine  can  be  advanced,  is  by 
the  discovery  and  recognition  of  the  various  changes  produced  in  the 
system  by  the  combination  of  chemical  and  vital  forces,  as  they  act  in 
health,  and  in  disease. 

Dr.  James  Tilanus,  of  Arnheim ;  Mr.  Dutrochet,  Mr.  Jolly,  Kursch- 
ner,  Prof.  Graham,  F.  Schmidt,  Dr.  Bidder,  Dr.  Zimmerman,  C.  Schmidt, 
Dr.  Eberhard,  Dr.  Donders,  and  others,  have  established  conclusively 
that  certain  well-known  chemical  actions — as  endosmosis — occur  within 
the  living  system  the  same  as  with  dead  tl  sue ;  an  dhence  that  there 
are  established  and  fixed  facts  and  laws  of  animal  life,  as  well  as  of 
chemical  affinities  and  combinations. 

The  facts  observed  and  demonstrated  by  these  investigators,  and  the 
conclusions  derived  therefrom,  have  been  verified  by  many  modern  phy- 
siologists and  pathologists,  and  have  found  their  proper  position  in  the 
world  of  science  ;  and  their  significance  seems  to  have  been  appreciated 
by  Simon,  by  Bernard,  Headland,  and  others,  as  forming  the  true  basis 
of  Kational  Medicine. 

In  the  work  now  before  us,  Dr.  Chambers,  with  an  amount  of  labor 
which  none  can  know  who  have  not  attempted  something  of  the  kind, — 
has  collected  the  results  of  the  experiments,  investigations,  observations, 
and  conclusions  of  other  investigators ;  and  in  a  manner  at  once  concise 
and  comprehensive,  he  has  presented  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  positive 
knowledge  the  profession  was  in  possession  of  in  regard  to  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  health  and  in  disease,  at  the  time  this  work  went  to  press. 

The  author  truly  says:  "  The  blood  is  the  floating  capital  lying  be- 
tween absorption  and  nutrition  ; — a  treasury  liable  to  continual  drafts 
from  the  latter,  and  requiring,  therefore,  constant  supplies  from  the 
former  to  keep  up  its  efficiency ;"  and  hence  the  importance  of  a  full 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  organs  through  the  action  of 
which  this  treasury  must  be  supplied. 

To  furnish  this  knowledge,  the  author  presents  in  the  First  Book  a 
sketch  of  the  several  parts  that  are  concerned  in  the  functions  that  are 
common  to  the  whole  alimentary  canal — as  the  epithelium,  the  blood-ves- 
sels and  blood,  the  mucus,  the  water,  the  nerves,  the  muscles,  and  the 
media  of  solution.     This  is  followed  also  in  the  same  Book  with  a  chap- 
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ter  on  the  parts  of  the  mouth  and  gullet — as  the  epithelium,  the  blood- 
vessels, the  glands,  and  the  saliva  and  its  physiological  actions. 

Chapter  third  is  devoted  to  a  similar  description  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  stomach. 

Chapters  five,  six,  and  seven,  are  devoted  to  full  and  complete  de- 
scriptions, in  a  similar  manner,  of  the  small  intestines,  the  pancreas,  and 
the  liver ;  showing  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of  those  organs, 
and  their  products,  and  their  influence  in  the  processes  of  digestion. 

Chapter  eight  is  devoted  to  a  similar  examination  of  the  large  intes- 
tines and  the  succeeding  parts. 

Chapter  nine  treats  of  the  gases  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  chap- 
ter ten,  of  the  physiological  action  of  substances  submitted  to  absorption 
in  the  alimentary  canal ; — the  whole  forming  a  more  complete  mono- 
graph on  this  part  of  the  system,  than  can  he  found  elsewhere. 

A  similar  plan  is  adopted  in  Book  Second,  which,  however,  treats  on 
the  derangements  of  digestion.  By  means  of  this  arrangement,  the 
chapters  in  the  Second  Book  are  complementary  to  the  chapters  in  the 
First  Book,  exhibiting  the  organ  in  the  normal  condition;  and  the  lat- 
ter, the  organ  in  its  deviations  from  the  healthy  condition; — the  whole 
forming,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject,— at  least  in  the  English  language. 

In  respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  as  a  diagnostic  sign,  this 
work  is  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  is  worthy  of 
careful  study.  We  are  more  particular  to  mention  this,  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion,  that  with  many  physicians,  the  examination  of 
the  tongue  of  the  patient  is  almost  a  mere  form — no  practical  informa- 
tion being  obtained  from  the  inspection. 

The  treatment  advised  for  the  various  forms  of  disease  of  the  digest- 
ive apparatus,  is  far  more  in  accordance  with  our  opinions  than  that 
recommended  by  most  authors,  and  may  be  adopted  as  a  general  guide, 
with  such  substitutions  and  modifications  as  will  readily  occur  to  the 
readers  of  the  College  Journal. 


New  Elements  of  Operative  Surgery  :  by  Alf.  A.  L.  M.  Velpeatj,  carefully  Revised,  entirely 
Remodeled,  and  Augmented  with  a  Treatise  on  Minor  Surgery.  Illustrated  by  over 
Two  Hundred  Engravings  incorporated  with  the  Text ;  Accompanied  with  an  Atlas 
in  Quarto  of  Twenty-two  plates,  representing  the  principle  operative  processes,  Sur- 
gical Instruments,  etc.,  Translated  with  additions  by  P.  S.  TownsendM.  D.,  under  the 
supervision  of,  and  with  Notes  and  observations  by  Valentine  Mott,  M.  D.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion, with  Additions,  by  George  C.  Blackman,  M.  D.,  in  Three  Volumes.  New  York, 
Samuel  S.  &  W.  Wood  1856. 

Our  readers  are  here  presented  with  the   main  features  of  the   title- 
page  of  this  great  work  in  Operative   Surgery,  that  has   now  heen 
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twelve  years  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  in  this  country,  and  appears 
to  he  growing  in  favor  each  year.  In  France,  also,  where  the  work  has 
been  received  as  the  standard  work,  it  is  more  popular  now  than  when 
the  first  edition  appeared  in  Paris  near  twenty-five  years  since. 

While  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  translator,  there  were  very 
many  valuable  additions  made  to  the  original  text,  and  each  succeeding 
edition  has  been  enriched  in  the  same  way,  until,  in  the  preparation  of 
the  present,  under  the  able  judgment  and  professional  acumen  of  our 
talented  townsman,  it  has  been  arranged  more  methodically  than  before, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  matter,  the  result  of  the  past  ten 
years  progress  in  the  practice,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  work,  and 
an  Appendix  of  near,  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  affixed,  rendering  it 
as  now  presented  by  the  publishers,  a  far  more  complete  Cyclopedia  of 
Operative  Surgery,  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language. 


On  the  Diseases  of  Infants  and  Children.  By  Fleetwood  Churchill,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A., 
etc.,  etc.  Second  American  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised  by  the  Author.  Edited  with 
Additions  by  William  V.  Keating  M.  D.,  A.  M.,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia  Blanchard  & 
Lea,  1856. 

We  are  much  pleased  that  this  valuable  standard  work  has  been  care- 
fully revised,  and  has  had  several  new  chapters  and  parts  of  chapters 
added,  so  as  to  add  more  than  a  hundred  pages  to  the  work  by  the 
author,  and  to  this  many  notes  have  been  appended  by  the  American 
Editor. 

Now,  it  is  probable  this  work  is  a  more  complete  digest  of  what  is 
known  of  the  diseases  of  Children  than  any  other  work  extant,  and  as 
such,  deserves  a  place  in  every  medical  library. 


Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  the  fifth  Annual   Meeting  held  in 
Baltimore,  Sept.  1856,  with  a  List  of  Members. 

By  the  politeness  of  the  Kecording  Secretary,  W.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of 
this  city,  we  have  this  work,  from  the  advance  sheets  of  which  we 
extracted  an  article  on  Leptandrin  in  our  last,  and  in  regard  to  which 
we  gave  a  short  Editoral  in  the  College  Journal  for  October. 

The  promptitude  with  which  this  volume  of  Proceedings  has  been 
published,  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  other  associations,  as  well  as  the 
remarkably  practical  and  valuable  nature  of  the  papers  published  in  it. 
At  present,  we  can  do  no  more  than  acknowledge  the  reception  of  the 
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work,  in  the  future  our  pages  may  be  enriched  by  information  drawn 
from  its  papers. 


Headaches,  their  Causes,  and  their  Cure.    By  Henry  Gr.  Weight,  M.  D.    New  York,  S.  S.  & 
W.  Wood,  1856. 

This  thin  volume  contains  some  valuable  matter,  compiled  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  aspiring  author  to  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  public.  Physicians  will,  however,  derive  far  more  benefit 
from  its  perusal,  than  will  the  public  for  whom  it  was  designed. 


The  Practical  Anatomist,  or  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Dissecting-roon.  By  J.  M.  Allen, 
M.  D.,  etc.  With  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-six  Illustrations.  Philadelphia,  Blanchard 
&  Lea,  1856. 

' *  To  be  a  student"  of  anatomy  says  Dr.  Allen,  "in  the  Lecture-room 
is  quite  different  from  being  a  student  in  the  Dissecting-room,"  and  hence 
many  who  have  obtained  their  knowledge  of  anatomy  only  from  the 
professor  and  their  books,  are  sadly  at  fault  when  called  upon  to  per- 
form any  surgical  operation  or  decide  any  question  that  involves  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  human  organism. 

The  practice  of  careful  and  thorough  dissection,  teaches  much  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  structure.  It  teaches  self-interrogation,  self-de- 
pendence, and  self-reliance,  as  well  as  thorough  and  exact  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  It  also  teaches  much  in  regard  to  the  use  of  instruments,  as 
they  are  required  to  be  used  in  operative  surgery. 

For  this  latter,  however,  too  little  attention  is  paid,  both  in  the 
Dissectors7  Manuals,  and  by  the  Demonstrators,  and  Prosectors  of 
anatomy. 

This  work  has  been  presented  to  Students  of  Medicine  by  one  who 
has  had  ample  oportunities  to  know  what  kind  of  a  work  is  required  by 
them  in  order  to  attain  both  a  knowledge  of  how  to  dissect,  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  parts  dissected,  the  two  principal  objects  of  dissections ;  and  he 
has  in  the  main  very  completely  and  happily  fulfilled  his  mission ;  but 
we  think  that  in  a  future  edition  something  should  be  added. 

A  complete  Dissector's  Guide,  in  our  opinion,  should  contain  directions 
in  regard  to  preparing  the  subject  for  dissection,  as  by  injection,  or 
otherwise,  with  directions  in  regard  to  the  processes  of  injection  and 
the  materials  to  be  used.  It  should  also  describe  the  instruments  needed 
in  the  dissecting  room,  and  how  they  should  be  kept  in  order,  as  well  as 
how  wounds  which  may  be  received  in  the  dissecting  room  should  be 
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treated  immediately  after  the  wound  is  received.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
would  be  well  to  designate  what  are  the  best  and  most  readily  attain- 
able antiseptic  agents,  and  the  agents  that  will  serve  best  to  prevent 
the  odor  that  arises  from  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter. 

Directions  also  should  be  given  in  regard  to  maceration,  cleansing  and 
bleaching  bones,  and  arranging  and  articulating  the  skeleton,  as  well  as 
the  most  fitting  age  of  the  subject  from  which  to  prepare  a  skeleton  ; — 
how  to  separate  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  many  other  little  matters 
of  interest  to  the  student  of  anatomy. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  matters  can  be  learned  from  other  books; 
but  as  many  students  commence  their  professional  studies  with  anatomy, 
a  few  pages  devoted  as  here  indicated  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to 
hand-books. 


How  to  JVvrse  Side  Children;  intended  especially  as  a  help  to  the  Nurses  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children,  but  containing  directions  which  may  be  found  of  service  to  all  who  have 
charge  of  the  Young. 

Unlike  a  preceding  volume,  this  is  a  plain  simple  work,  admirably 
fulfilling  its  design,  and  well  would  it  be  if  all  "  who  have  the  charge  of 
the  Young,"  would  peruse  it  and  heed  its  advice. 


Manual  of  Physiology.  By  William  Senhouse  Kirkes,  M.  1).  etc.,  assisted  by  James  Paget, 
F.  R.  S.,  etc.  Second  American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition,  with  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-five  Illustrations.    Philadelphia,  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1856. 

This  well-known  hand-book  of  physiology  having  met  with  unusual 
favor  among  Medical  Students  both  in  England  and  America,  the  pub- 
lishers have  re-issued  it  in  a  very  neat  and  convenient  form. 


"  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Inflammation  of  the  Uterus,  its  Cervix  and  Appendages,  and  on  its 
connection  with  Uterine  Disease.  By  James  Henry  Bennett,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  etc.,  etc."  To  which  is  added:  "A  Review  of  the  Present  State  of 
Uterine  Pathology.     Philadelphia,  Blanchard  &  Lea,  1856. 

The  body  of»this  valuable  work  has  been  before  the  profession  of  this 
country  since  1845,  and  this  is  the  "fourth  American  from  the  third  and 
revised  London  edition." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  us  to  indulge  in  any  commendatory 
language  in  regard  to  Dr.  Bennett's  work,  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively read  and  so  favorably  received  by  the  Profession. 

In  his  "Keview  of  the  Present  State  of  Uterine  Pathology,"  Dr.  B/s 
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chief  object  appears  to  be  to  answer  whatever  objections  have  been  raised 
to  the  doctrines  advanced  by  him  in  his  'treatise  on  inflammation  of  the 
uterus.  The  following  is  the  table  of  contents,  which  will  sufficiently 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  character  of  the  seventy-five  pages,  which, 
under  the  second  title  given  above,  has  been  added  to  the  author's 
original  work  on  this  important  subject: 

I.  Preliminary  Remarks — The  pathology  of  the  uterine  mucous 
membranes,  formerly  ignored,  now  definitely  elucidated.  II.  A  Sketch 
of  Uterine  Pathology.  III.  Objections— The  existence  of  inflammatory  ul- 
ceration of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  denied  by  Dr.  Eobert  Lee,  proved  by 
the  recent  researches  of  Dr.  West ;  Dr.  West's  denial  of  its  pathological 
importance ;  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's  recognition  and  miscroscopical  descrip- 
tion of  ulceration  of  the  uterine  neck  ;  its  existence  generally  recognized 
in  Edinburg,  Dublin,  France,  and  America.  IV.  The  Leucorrhea  The- 
ory ;  The  Syphilis  Theory ;  The  Ovarian  Theory.  Y.  The  Displacement 
Theory — Historical  considerations ;  anatomical  and  physiological  facts 
bearing  on  displacement  of  the  uterus.  VI.  Summary — The  double  med- 
ico-chirurgical  character  of  uterine  pathology.  Appendix — I.  A  table 
containing  memoranda  of  the  condition  of  the  genital  organs  in  the  bodies 
of  fifty  native  Indian  women  who  had  died  of  various  diseases:  by  Madoo- 
sudun  Groopta,  S.  A.  S. ;  contributed  by  Dr.  Stewart,  H.  E.  I.  C,  late 
Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Calcutta.  II.  The  use 
and  abuse  of  the  stronger  caustics,  and  of  the  actual  cautery  in  the 
treatment  of  uterine  diseases. 


Physicians'  Tabulated  Diary ;  Designed  to  Facilitate  the  Study  of  Diseases  at  the  Bedside.    By 
a  Physician  of  Virginia.    J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

This  is  a  convenient  book  for  the  pocket,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  well 
adapted  to  combine  the  double  character  of  a  business  diary  and  a 
record  of  diseases  at  the  bedside,  as  any  contrivance  of  such  small  di- 
mensions can  be.  Each  patient  requires  a  page,  and  a  page  is  ruled  for 
nine  visits,  with  heads  under  which  to  make  notes  of  symptoms,  treat- 
ment, etc. 


BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  during  the  month,  we  have  received  sev- 
eral books  and  pamphlets,  for  which  we  have  not  space  for  an  extended 
notice,  and  which  deserve  slight  mention :  • 

"An  Essay  on  Dental  Surgery,  for  Popular  Reading ;  by  Geo.  Watt, 
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D.  D.  S,  31.  D." — This  little  work  was  found  to  be  of  such  value  as  to 
win  the  prize  offered  by  the  Miss.  Valley  Ass.  of  Dental  Surgeons ;  and 
a  perusal  of  its  contents  proves  that  the  prize  was  well  bestowed. 

"An  Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  N  H.  Medical  Institution  at 
the  Medical  Commencement,  November,  1853." — This  address,  which  has 
been  published  in  the  N.  H.  Journal,  now  comes  to  us  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  is  well  worthy  to  be  thus  preserved. 

"The  Dental  Register  of  the  West." — Under  the  editorial  charge  of 
Drs.  Taft  and  Watt,  this  valuable  quarterly  more  than  sustains  its  for- 
mer high  reputation. 

"Dr.  William  Tally's  Materia  Medico" — No.  21, — making,  in  all,  near 
fourteen  hundred  pages,  has  been  received ;  and  if  the  work  is  finished 
on  its  present  plan,  it  will  contain  more  positive  information  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  than  any  other  work  extant. 

"Letters  upon  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  as  a  Preventive  to  Tubercular 
Formations  and  Deposits." — Dr.  Sanborn,  M.  D.,  has  flooded  the 
country  with  a  series  of  letters,  which,  on  perusal,  prove  that  the  writer 
has  attempted  to  explain  matters  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  people  believe  him  learned,  and  patronize  his 
humbug  practice  and  pretensions. 

"The  Medical  Expositor;  or,  a  Critical  Essay  on  the  Allopathic,  Ho- 
meopathic, and  Eclectic  Theories  and  Practice  of  Medicine." — Dr.  Davis 
has  forwarded  us  his  attempt  at  making  the  people  medical  philosophers. 
We  doubt  his  success,  although  we  can  not  doubt  the  honesty  of  his  in- 
tentions. But  few  who  have  not  had  a  thorough  medical  educa- 
tion are  fitted  to  judge  in  points  of  medical  philosophy,  and  some, 
even  in  the  profession,  do  not  manifest  the  greatest  powers  of  dis- 
crimination. 

"American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,"  for  November,  closes  the  volume, 
and  is  rich  to  fullness  with  valuable  information,  which  should  be  on  the 
shelves,  and  in  the  heads  of  all  physicians. 

"The  Scalpel,"  has  been  changed  from  a  quarterly  to  a  monthly ;  but 
has  lost  none  of  its  keenness  of  satire  or  downright  blunt  rebuke  for 
wrong.     May  it  find  its  way  into  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
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EDITORIAL     ABSTRACTS. 


Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Knee- Joints. — Dr.  Alpheus  B.  Crosby,  son  of 
Prof.  Dixi  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  has  detailed,  in  the  N.  H. 
Journal  of  Medicine,  the  plan  adopted  by  them  to  remove  those  extremely 
troublesome  cartilaginoid  bodies  sometimes  found  within  the  capsule  of 
the  joint,  and  either  floating  loose  in  the  cavity,  or  attached  by  a  pedicle 
to  the  synovial  membrane. 

Monro  and  Eeimarus  supposed  these  bodies  to  be  pieces  of  the  car- 
tilage, which  had  been  broken  off  from  their  former  attachment.  Theb- 
den  thought  them  to  be  glands  of  the  joint  which  had  been  torn  off,  and 
becoming  condensed  by  pressure  and  rounded  by  continued  attrition,  had 
assumed  the  shape  and  polished  surface  discovered  on  removal.  Hunter 
insisted  that  they  are  the  result  of  organized  extravasated  blood.  Bichat 
supposed  that  a  part  of  the  synovial  capsule  had  been  torn  off,  and  had 
been  changed  into  a  structure  resembling  cartilage.  Sander  thought 
them  to  be  hardened  and  concreted  precipitates  from  the  synovial  fluid 
itself.  Laennec  contends  that  they  are  formed  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  as  they  increase  in  size,  they  press  upon  the 
membrane  until  they  put  it  upon  the  stretch,  and  finally  the  membrane 
is  entirely  severed,  or  serves  as  a  pedical  of  attachment.  Rokitanski 
adopts  nearly  the  opinion  of  Laennec,  as  also  do  Beclard,  Cruveilheir, 
Brodie,  and  Andral,  although  the  latter  thinks  other  causes  may  also 
produce  them. 

Very  many  modes  have  been  recommended  for  their  removal,  but  Dr. 
Crosby  prefers  the  one  adopted  by  his  father. 

The  body  should  be  pressed  as  far  from  the  joint  as  possible,  without 
regard  to  the  direction.  It  must  be  held  firmly  in  place,  the  skin  drawn 
tense  over  it,  when  it  should  be  transfixed  with  a  sharp  instrument  like 
an  awl,  and  an  assistant  must  hold  this  instrument  firmly,  to  keep  the 
body  from  escaping  into  the  synovial  cavity,  while  an  incision  is  made 
over  it,  so  that  it  may  be  taken  out  through  the  integuments. 

"  The  retention  of  the  body  while  the  incision  is  made,  is  absolutely 

essential  to  the  success  of  the  operation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  very  likely  to 

slip  away,  during  the  attempt  to  remove  it,  and  escape  into  the  joint. 

This  accident  is  not  uncommon,  and  when  it  does  occur,  the  wound  should 

be  at  once  closed,  aud  no  further  attempt  made  for  its  removal  until  it 

has  entirely  healed.    Any  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  the  body  after 

the  incision  has  been  made,  will  be  likely  to  expose  the  joint  to  the 
36 
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action  of  the  air — the  synovia  escapes,  and  severe  inflammation  almost 
certainly  ensues." 

Dr.  Crosby  details  something  of  seven  cases.  "The  patients  were 
confined  strictly  to  bed,  and  every  means  employed  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation. The  wounds  united  by  the  first  intention"  (immediate  union), 
"  and  the  patients  were  confined  but  a  few  days.  In  four  of  these  cases, 
the  foreign  bodies  were  loose,  and  in  the  remaining  two,  attached  by  a 
pedicle.  Those  bodies  which  were  loose,  of  course  escaped  from  the  joint 
as  soon  as  the  incisions  were  made,  while  those  which  were  adherent 
required  separation  by  the  knife. 

"  In  all  these  cases,  the  operations  were  successful,  the  recoveries 
speedy,  and  the  relief  entire. 

"The  seventh  case  was  one  of  a  good  deal  of  interest,  the  body 
removed  being  a  portion  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur."  This 
piece  was  one  inch  and  five-eighths  in  length,  one  inch  and  three-eighths 
in  breadth,  and  in  the  thickest  part,  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
operation  for  the  removal  of  this  piece  of  bone  was  performed  in  March, 
1855,  and  in  November  the  patient  appeared  entirely  free  from  lameness. 

Peculiar  Acid  Principle  of  the  Natural  Order  Trilliacece. — In  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Wayne,  of  this  city,  has  published  the  mode  adopted  by  him  in  exam- 
ining the  root  of  the  Trillium,  which  we  condense  for  the  College 
Journal. 

An  alcoholic  tincture  from  the  coarsely  powdered  root  was  obtained, 
and  the  tincture  evaporated,  and  water  added  as  the  alcohol  was  vapor- 
ized. "  Upon  the  liquor  cooling,  a  very  fluid  oleo-resin  was  found  float- 
ing upon  the  top  of  the  watery  portion — of  a  light  brown  color,  possess- 
ing all  the  peculiar  oil-like  odor  of  the  root,  but  not  the  acrid  taste.  This 
was  separated  from  the  watery  portion  by  a  separating  funnel." 

The  watery  portion  was  acrid  to  the  taste,  which  acridity  was  not 
destroyed  by  the  addition  of  the  acetate  and  subacetate  of  lead. 

The  clear  filtrate  retaining  the  acrid  taste  was  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  next  day,  when  a  gelatinous  precipitate  had  formed,  and  the 
supernatent  liquid  had  entirely  lost  its  acridity.  The  precipitate  was 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  water.  It  was  then  allowed  to 
become  almost  dry  upon  the  filter,  then  re-dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  left 
to  spontaneous  evaporation. 

It  dried  to  a  white  amorphous  mass,  containing  the  peculiar  acrid 
taste  of  the  root  in  a  concentrated  degree. 

This  Trilliine,  like  Saponine  and  Senegine,  has  the  peculiar  pro- 
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perty  of  forming,  when  mixed  with  water,  frothing,  soap-like  mixtures. 
"  Half  a  grain  of  this  to  two  ounces  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  develop 
this  peculiarity,  and  the  foam  found  upon  the  water  will  remain 
unhroken  for  several  days.'7 

Poisonous  Properties  of  Brine. — Prof.  Keynal,  of  Paris,  read  a  paper 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  July,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  brine, 
or  liquid  in  which  meat  and  fishes  had  been  salted,  acquires  poisonous 
properties  after  having  been  kept  for  some  time. 

More  than  a  hundred  experiments  had  been  made,  from  which  he 
concluded — 

Three  or  four  months  after  the  brine  has  been  made  it  becomes 
poisonous. 

The  addition  of  the  brine  to  food,  even  in  small  quantities,  if  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  may  cause  death. 

The  salt,  however,  prepared  from  brine,  is  not  dangerous — the  poison- 
ous principle  remaining  in  the  liquid. 

A  New  Method  for  determining  the  Translucency  of  Hydrocele. — Dr.  W. 
Frazer  has  published  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Gazette,  a  new  method  of  test- 
ing if  there  is  water  in  the  scrotum.  He  thinks  the  ordinary  method — 
of  placing  a  candle  one  side  of  the  tuuior,  and  excluding  the  passage  of 
the  light  laterally  by  means  of  the  hand — a  clumsy  proceeding,  and 
liable  to  error.  He  says:  "I  have  found  the  stethoscope  much  more 
useful,  as  a  means  of  excluding  the  diffused  light,  and  by  applying  the 
eye  to  its  expanded,  bell-shaped  portion — the  ear-piece  being  firmly 
placed  upon  the  scrotum,  held  in  a  tense  condition — we  can  even  map 
out  the  state  of  the  parts  with  tolerable  accuracy,  if  the  contained  fluid 
be  of  ordinary  character,  and  detect  the  condition  of  the  testicle  by  the 
opacity  it  produces ;  especially  when  it  occupies  any  unusual  locality,  as 
the  front  or  sides  of  the  scrotum,  or  is  adherent  from  inflammation  after 
previous  tapping.  We  can  employ  either  a  lighted  candle  or  bright  sun- 
light, but  even  in  diffused  daylight  I  have  succeeded  well  in  the  manner 
I  mention." 


-«— o-O  »    » 


Small-Pox. — For  some  time  past,  rumors  of  the  prevalence  of  small- 
pox have  floated  around  the  city,  and  doubtless  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  cases  have  occurred.  Now,  as  nearly  all  have  become  pro- 
tected by  vaccination,  all  excitement  is  passing  away. 
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MISCELLANY. 


ELEVATING  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  looking  over  our  documents  a  few  days  since,  our  eyes  rested  upon 
the  following  specimen  of  the  rejected  addresses  of  candidates  for  gradua- 
tion which  was  accompanied  by  a  printed  hand-bill  in  which  the  writer 
introduced  himself  to  the  public,  with  the  assumed  title  of  M.  D.  upon  his 
own  authority,  and  presented  certificates  of  cures  from  patients. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  quite  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  liter- 
ary powers  of  the  writer,  who,  we  need  scarcely  add,  did  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  "  honerable  JProfesers  "  whom  he 
addressed,  but  was,  after  being  rejected  by  the  Faculty,  accommodated 
last  spring  with  a  diploma,  bearing  the  signatures  of  "  Profesers 
Nuten  &  Freeman/'  with  their  learned  associates  of  accommoding  "  con- 
chences."  We  publish  the  document,  verbatim  et  literatim,  excepting 
the  omission  of  his  name.  We  do  not  wish  to  expose  him,  but  hope,  not- 
withstanding the  ignorance  displayed  in  his  examination,  he  ma}r  yet 
make  a  respectable  practitioner. 

Cincinnati,  Dec  the  19th  55 

To  the  honerable   Profesers  of  the   E  M  Instutute  of  Cincinnati  I 

Dr.  have  got  two  certificates   of    attendance    of  two   corses    of 

lecturs.  it  is  rather  more  tho  I  was  entitled  to,  for,  I  lost  some  time 
I  have  ben  in  practice  eversense  1850  &  studing  what  I  could  with  the 
serounding  syrcoumstances,  but  they  ware  rather  infavourble  as  I  have 
had  to  make  a  support  for  my  famley  &  worse  than  all  the  rest  a  very 
poor  education.  But  you  have  had  a  few  certificates  from  diferent  per- 
sons that  I  have  treated  with  success  to  give  vou  a  small  hint  in  relation 
to  my  success  in  the  treatement  of  diseas  &  the  most  of  you  have  known 
somethin  of  me  sense  1  have  ben  in  the  city  for  the  last  two  years  I  have 
fecthed  a  quite  a  number  of  cases  that  I  had  treate  before  Profesers 
Nuten  &  Freeman  &  some  Befre  Cleaveland  Now  I  hope  tha  you  will 
not  take  the  advantag  of  my  poor  chances  of  a  medical  education  But 
give  the  me  the  best  that  your  conchences  will  permit,  &  I  will  Dew 
the  best  that  I  can  to  keep  the  prefession  from  suffering  violance  at  my 
hand      Yours  Dr.  ■ . 

We  wish  it  understood  that  such  self-styled,  M.  D.7s  as  the  above  are 
not  graduates  of  the  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine. 
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WORCESTER  MEDICAL   COLLEGE. 

We  are  very  much  gratified  to  learn  that  some  changes,  which  the 
Trustees  of  this  flourishing  College  have  had  in  contemplation,  are  about 
being  consummated. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Spring  Course  of  Lectures,  the  College 
will  be  removed  from  Worcester  to  the  City  of  Boston,  where  the  students 
will  have  all  the  Hospital  privileges  that  are  afforded  by  the  largest 
City  in  New  England. 

With  the  present  deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  College  and  a  full 
corps  of  able  professors,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  fully  and  honorably  sustain 
the  cause  of  Progressive  Medicine  in  the  East,  and  will  receive  the 
hearty  sympathy  and  support  of  the  profession  in  the  South  and  West. 

We  are  authorized  to  announce  that  Professor  John  King  has  accepted 
the  chair  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  in  the 
Worcester  College,  and  trust  he  will  give  as  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
Students  of  New  England,  as  he  has  for  several  years  past,  to  our 
Students  in  Cincinnati. 

The  next  course  of  Lectures  in  this  College,  will  commence  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  March  1857,  and  will  continue  Sixteen  weeks. 

The  connection  of  Professor  King  with  the  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine 
in  Cincinnati,  will  not  be  affected  in  any  manner  by  his  appointment  in 
the  Worcester  School,  or  rather  we  should  say  the  Boston  School,  as  the 
lecture  term  of  that  institution  is  so  arranged  as  to  enable  him  to  deliver 
his  full  courses  in  the  winter  and  spring  session,  at  the  Eclectic  College 
as  heretofore. 


■<<»♦»» 


FLATTERING  PROSPECTS. 

While  some  of  the  well  known  Medical  Journals  of  our  country,  not- 
withstanding the  reputation  and  ability  of  their  editors,  linger  on  with 
a  circulation  entirely  insufficient  to  pay  their  expenses,  the  College 
Journal  has  already  obtained  a  sure  and  permanent  foundation,  and  for 
the  coming  year  will  rank  with  the  leading  Journals  of  the  profession 
in  the  extent  of  its  circulation  and  influence.  The  circulation  of  the 
Worcester  Journal  of  Medicine  will  be  united  with  the  present  list  of 
the  College  Journal ;  thus  placing  the  latter  at  once  in  its  proper  position 
as  the  leading  organ  of  the  liberal  Eclectic  progressives  in  the  Medical 
Profession  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Faculty  of  the  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine  have  obtained  from 
the  conductors  of  the  Worcester  Journal  a  transfer  of  their  interest  in 
that  periodical,  to  the  subscribers  of  which,  the  College  Journal  will  be 
hereafter  sent. 

Arrangements  are  also  in  progress  by  which  those  who  have  so  ably 
contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Worcester  Journal  during  the  eleven 
years  of  its  continuance  will  make  the  College  Journal  the  channel  of 
their  communications  to  the  profession. 

By  thus  uniting  the  patronage,  influence  and  talent  of  the  East,  the 
West  and  the  South,  we  have  already  nearly  realized  our  idea  of  an 
influential  national  Journal  of  liberal  medicine. 


[Extract  from  Punch. ~\ 

The  following,  with  a  few  idiomatic  alterations,  is  truthfully  descrip- 
tive of  circumstances  which  too  frequently  occur  on  this  side  of  the 
"  pond: " 

"  At  present  a  medical  practitioner  is  paid  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  good 
that  he  does  his  patient.  The  latter  gives  the  most  money  for  the  least 
value  received  into  the  bargain — disgusting  physic,  painful  applications, 
and  other  punishment.  For  the  doctor's  remuneration  is  based  on  a 
wrong  principle,  being  proportioned  to  the  length  instead  of  the  brevity 
of  his  attendance — that  is,  to  the  smallness,  and  not  the  magnitude  of 
his  services.  Mr.  Alderman  Surfeit  feels  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  the 
great  toe,  which  on  examining  it,  he  perceives  is  swollen,  somewhat  red 
also,  rather  shiney.  Alarmed  at  these  appearances,  he  sends  for  Dr. 
Head,  who  administers  a  judicious  dose,  prescribes  a  proper  regimen, 
arrests  an  attack  of  gout,  and  receives  five  shillings  for  medicine  and 
attendance,  or,  at  most,  a  guinea  fee.  Dr.  Head  goes  to  the  diggings, 
and  on  the  next  occasion  Dr.  Block  is  summoned  to  attend  the  worthy 
alderman.  Dr.  Block  tries  a  specific  usual  in  such  cases.  It  fails.  He 
repeats  the  experiment  with  another,  and  another  specific,  all  employed 
largely  in  Dr.  Block's  extensive  practice.  Leeches,  liniments  and 
lotions  are  also  applied,  and  lastly  flannel  and  patience  are  recom- 
mended by  the  doctor.  The  last  of  these  remedies  proves  successful  in 
some  months.  Then  the  doctor  sends  his  bill — if  he  has  not  been 
taking  his  guinea  a  day,  or  so,  all  along — and  for  a  series  of  draughts, 
and  pills  and  emollients,  and  refrigerants,  and  sedatives,  and  stimulants, 
intrinsically  worth  little  less,  relatively  less  than  nothing,  together 
with  a  certain  number  of  visits,  occupying  so  much  time  of  no  value  to 
anybody  but  the  owner,  Dr.  Block  gets  his  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  No 
wonder  that  Dr.  Block  lolls  in  his  carriage,  whilst  Dr.  Head  is  obliged 
to  emigrate  to  Bendigo." 

Effects  oe  Tobacco  on  Smokers. — We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  C.  E. 
Potter,  of  this  city,  for  the  following  instance  of  the  deadly  effects  of 
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Nicotiana  Tabacum,  which  came  under  his  notice  recently.  In  the 
human  species  a  fatal  dose  of  tobacco  rarely  manifests  itself  in  spasms  of 
the  muscles  of  animal  life,  while  in  the  lower  animals,  in  which  the 
motory  muscles  are  more  strictly  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal  sys- 
tem, such  a  result  is  more  common  and  easily  accounted  for. 

A  black  snake,  about  six  feet  in  length,  which  had  been  captured, 
was  grasped  by  one  hand  around  the  neck  and  some  tobacco  juice  was 
thrown  into  its  mouth.  After  writhing  spasmodically  a  few  minutes, 
the  snake  became  rigid,  and  after  its  death  actually  retained  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  held,  its  head  elevated  from  the  ground  beneath. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  succeessfully  upon  several  smaller  snakes 
and  other  reptiles,  in  preparing  them  for  cabinet  preservation. — New 
Hampshire  Journal  of  Health. 

Reproduction  of  Animalcule. — The  navicula  comes  to  maturity  at 
the  age  of  twelve  hours ;  and,  under  ordinary  favorable  circumstances, 
divides  itself  into  two  every  twelve  hours.  It  is,  therefore,  reproduced 
upon  Mr.  Malthus's  principle :  that  is,  according  to  a  geometrical  ratio ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  month,  such  is  the  result  of  geometrical  progres- 
sion, that,  were  there  no  checks  to  their  increase,  a  single  navicula  would 
have  produced  over  eight  hundred  million  living  beings.  But  it  would 
seem  that  even  such  a  rate  of  increase  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand, 
because  some  kinds  of  navicula  split  themselves  into  sixteen  instead  of 
two  in  the  same  space  of  time. — Exchange. 


BREVITIES 


Dr.  R.  H.  Golden  has  communicated  to  the  London  Lancet  two 
cases,  which  seem  to  show  that  belladonna  possesses  the  power  of  arrest- 
ing the  secretion  of  milk.     The  areolae  of  the  breasts  were  smeared  with 

extract  of  belladonna. A  correspondent  of  the  last  Medical  Observer, 

recommends  the  following  in  monorrhagia:  #  Tine.  Gum  Kino  3ij.  Tine. 
Cort.  Cinnam.  3j.,  Pulv.  Sulph.  Cupri.  3j..  M.  ft.  Sol.     Give  10  drops  3 

times  a  day,  in  sweetened  water. A  lady  in  Tennessee,  67  years  old, 

the  mother  of  eight  children,  ceased  to  menstruate  19  years  ago.  Eleven 
months  ago  menstruation  returned,  and  has  occurred  six  times  within 

that  period. — Atlanta,  (Ga.,)  Med.  Journal. In  1850,  in  the  British 

Empire  proper,  a  newspaper  was  published  for  every  12,000  of  the 
inhabitants ;  in  Belgium,  one  for  every  25,000 ;  in  Russia,  about  three 
for  every  1,000,000  ;  in  Prussia,  one  for  every  20,000 — while  in  the 
United  States  there  were  fifteen  newspapers  printed,  in  the  course  of  a 
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year,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child.     Liberty  encourages  the  press. 

A  question  has  been  raised  in  one  of  the  courts,  whether  a  blind 

man  can  be  made  liable  for  a  bill  payable  at  sight.  The  lawyers  are 
puzzled. Letters  from  London,  by  the  last  steamer,  bring  most  dis- 
couraging accounts  of  the  health  of  Dr.  Kane.  He  was  to  sail,  Nov.  17, 
for  Havana. — (Country  Gentleman). 
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OBITUARY 


Died,  in  Covington,  Ky.,  Dec.  6, 1856,  of  typhoid  fever,  Lorenzo  Coffey, 
of  Ellittsville,  Ind.,  a  student  in  the  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  reported  by  a  committee 
appointed  at  a  former  meeting,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  C.  B.  Wharton, 
C.  S.  Ellis,  A.  J.  Fishback,  H.  A.  Peterman,  and  T.  L.  Carter,  and  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Class  of  the  Eclectic  College  of  Medicine,  in  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1856: 

Whereas,  Death  has  entered  our  circle,  and  removed  from  our  midst 
Mr.  Lorenzo  Coffey,  of  Monroe  county,  Indiana;  and,  whereas  he  had, 
by  his  unassuming  manners,  together  with  his  many  private  virtues, 
very  justly  gained  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  entire  Class;  and, 
whereas  he  was  a  most  diligent  and  attentive  student,  seldom,  if  ever, 
having  been  absent  from  the  College  during  a  lecture :  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  his  early  removal  as  a  calamity  to  the  pro- 
fession, as  well  as  to  his  family  and  friends,  and  that  we  most  heartily 
deplore  his  sudden  and  untimely  end. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  bereaved  and  heart- 
stricken  wife,  and  little  child,  thus  made  a  lonely  widow  and  fatherless 
orphan. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  county 
papers  where  he  resided  ;  that  they  be  published  in  the  next  number  of 
the  College  Journal  of  Medical  Science ;  and  that  a  copy  of  them  be  also 
forwarded  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased. 

W.  F.  THOMAS,   Chairman. 

A.  LOGAN,  Sec'y. 
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